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ALVIN HAMILTON, 


Minister of Northern Affairs and 
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Ottawa, August 20, 1957. 


The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Ottawa. 


SIR: 


I have the honour to submit the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources which covers 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1957. 

The year under review has been a period of continued growth and 
development for the Department. This is reflected in the fact that 
expenditures rose to nearly $37 million—an increase of more than 
$12 million over the previous year. This increase is accounted for in 
large measure by major capital construction programs in two areas of 
departmental activity—highway reconstruction in the national parks and 
the building of schools in the far north. Of course, in every branch 
improved salaries and increased costs for materials and services resulted 
in higher expenditures. 

The improvement of highways in the national parks is a long-term 
program that will involve the spending of some $60 million over an 
eight-year period. During the year substantial progress was made in this 
project with extensive work undertaken in the Cape Breton Island, Banff, 
Yoho, and Kootenay Parks. 

Visitors to the national parks passed the 34 million mark—an increase 
of some 6 per cent over the previous year. Altogether, apart from the 
highway construction program, a determined effort was made to improve 
tourist facilities, such as trailer camps and camp-grounds, in order that 
the record numbers of visitors might receive maximum enjoyment from 
the parks. It is gratifying to report that forest fire losses in the parks were 
down, and the fact that lightning was the greatest single cause of fire 
reflects the growing care which visitors are taking in this connection. May 
I respectfully draw your attention to the special article, ‘“‘Wisdom’s 
Heritage—the National Parks of Canada,” which appears as a preface 
to this Report. 

In the department’s activities related to the development of the far 
north, considerable progress was made with the new school program which 
has now entered the construction stage. Like highway construction 
in the parks, this is a long-term program under which a number of schools 
will be built as well as residence facilities for children who come from 
distant points. This major construction program is expected to help in 
bringing the level of educational services in the north more closely in line 
with those in other parts of the country. 

Transportation is widely recognized as the key to the future economic 
growth of the north, and during the year under review the construction 
and maintenance of the highways in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
continued. In addition, the linking of Yellowknife with the outside by 
an extension of the Mackenzie Highway was brought closer to realization. 
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The discovery and development of mineral and other resources 
received increased attention. By year’s end, the first mine in Canada to 
operate north of the tree-line was near to going into production, a nickel 
mine in the Rankin Inlet area. Notable in the intense search for base 
metals in the northern parts of the Territories was the beginning of a 
three and a half million dollar program of copper exploration in the 
Coppermine River and Dismal Lakes areas and the extension of iron ore 
exploration to Baffin Island and the islands along the east coasts of Hudson 
Bay. Staking of mineral claims was somewhat lighter than the year 
before, with about eleven thousand—chiefly of copper-nickel, iron, and 
silver-lead-zine prospects. The value of gold production exceeded 1955-— 
56, and interest in oil and gas remained high. 


To provide guidance to Eskimos newly engaged in paid employment 
and in areas not yet affected by the impact of industrial activity, eight 
Northern Service Officers and a social worker were posted to communities 
scattered from Frobisher Bay in the east to Tuktoyaktuk at the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River in the west. 


Canada’s forest industries maintained a high level of activity during 
the year. Although there was a slight decrease in lumber production 
generally, pulp and paper attained record proportions. New agreements 
were entered into with participating provinces extending the time for 
the completion of initial forest inventories and providing assistance for 
their maintenance over a period of five years. Initial inventories were 
completed in four of the eight participating provinces, and about 90 per 
cent of the entire job had been done. Under the renewed reforestation 
agreements, nearly seven and a half million trees were planted. Spraying 
operations against the spruce budworm continued in New Brunswick, 
and forest products research was carried out in such fields as timber 
engineering, plywood and adhesives, wood preservation, timber pathology, 
wood chemistry, logging and milling, lumber seasoning, wood anatomy, 
and the utilization of wood residues. Substantial progress was made on 
new laboratory facilities in Ottawa, Vancouver, Montreal, and Petawawa. 

The wise use of the nation’s water resources continued to be an 
important concern of the Department. During the year, regular measure- 
ments of surface water were made at more than 1,100 gauging stations. 
In general, run-off conditions were close to normal. Once again there was 
an increase of nearly five per cent in hydro-electric installations across 
Canada. 


In the Northwest Territories and in the national parks, the study 
of mammal problems included preparation for a joint federal-provincial 
research program on the caribou. The continuing drastic decline in the 
numbers of this animal is a source of very great concern, especially to the 
native people of the north. In co-operation with United States scientists, 
annual censuses of waterfowl populations were carried out. Studies were 
also made of other rare and threatened species. 


Two branches were created within the National Museum—one to 
deal with natural history and the other with human history. Botany, 
zoology, and paleontology are to be the principal divisions of the Natural 
History Branch, and ethnology and archeology the chief interests of the 
Human History Branch. During the year both branches had parties in 
the field carrying out useful investigations. 
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As in previous years, the Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
undertook a vigorous tourist promotion program to attract visitors to this 
country. Its success is evident in the fact that tourist revenues were 
ahead of the record levels previously established. While border crossings 
into Canada showed a slight decline in 1956, long-stay automobile entries 
increased by more than 20 per cent. It is of interest to note that Canadian 
tourists spent less money in the United States than in previous years but 
were still spending considerably more than U.S. tourists visiting in Canada. 

Mr. Minister, these are some of the highlights of our work during 
1956-57. These and other developments relating to the Department’s 
responsibilities are dealt with fully in this Report. I should not like, 
however, to conclude this letter of transmittal without acknowledging the 
loyalty and effectiveness of the Department’s staff, without whose efforts 
the achievements here recorded would not have been possible. 


Your obedient servant, 


R. G. ROBERTSON, 
Deputy Minister 
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—newspaper headlines—editorials—the comments of friends and 
neighbours—the “sun sinks slowly in the west” school of travel blurbs— 
the call of a loon on a lonely lake—discussions of “parks policy” in 
Parliament—a snow-crested mountain in solitary grandeur—a family 
picnicking at the roadside—problems of park townsite management—‘“a 
white tent pitched . . .”—the parks belong to the people— 


—these random phrases all mean something—mean a great deal to 
every one of us in Canada—just how much, depends on what we know 
about one of our greatest heritages—the NATIONAL PARKS OF 
CANADA. What are the parks anyway? Why have them at all? Is 
there any real thought behind them? Or are they just places “to attract 
the tourists”? 


There is indeed a thought behind the parks—in fact it might better 
be described as a philosophy. Basically the idea is simple—a national 
park is an area set aside for all time for the use of the people—an area 
of particular natural beauty that is characteristic of the finest scenery in 
the various parts of Canada—an area that is to be maintained forever 
as closely as possible to its unspoiled original state. As the National 
Parks Act proclaims—in far from the usual prosaic language of statutes 
—‘‘the parks are hereby dedicated to the people of Canada for their 
benefit, education, and enjoyment—and shall be maintained and made 
use of so as to leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations.” 


This all sounds quite pleasant—anyone’s first reaction might well 
be, “Why sure, we’ll agree to that, lets have lots of parks!” It is easy 
to be in favour of something if the attractions of the alternatives are 
not too apparent. But it is a common experience to find that few things 
in life are worthwhile unless some effort and sacrifice are made in reach- 
ing for them. This unquestionably applies to this matter of parks. 

Most land in Canada is blessed ‘with great resources both hidden and 
apparent—land that can be used for farming—for lumbering—for mining 
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—for hydro-electric developments. It would probably be difficult to find 
any area in Canada that does not have or that will not have in future a 
high potential economic value in one way or another. This apples 
equally to the areas that are “scenic” as well as to those that are not. 
Establishing a national park means giving up for all time to come the 
possible economic advantages of exploiting the material resources of the 
area concerned and receiving in exchange nothing more than those 
intangible benefits that belong in the realm of the spirit instead of dollars 
and cents—here is the effort, here is the sacrifice! When Parliament 
creates national parks, it speaks for the soul of Canada, and not for its 
pocket-book. 

In the growth of a country, the on-rush of settlement, great increases 
in population, and the advance of industry are almost certain to result 
in the destruction of much natural beauty and in the gradual elimina- 
tion of wildlife. As settlement spreads, the economic value of each 
untouched area grows proportionately, and it becomes more and more 
costly and difficult to set aside areas in their natural state for the 
perpetual enjoyment of the people. At the same time, the denser the 
population becomes, the more the pace of living increases, the more 
essential it is to have available such areas in which everyone will have 
the opportunity to renew his understanding of the things of nature and 
to relax from the pressures of daily life in surroundings of quiet beauty. 

In Canada we have been most 
fortunate that our forefathers saw not 
only the future growth of the country 
but the future needs of its people. Even 
in the early days, steps were taken to 
conserve park areas for the future 
benefits that are now enjoyed and that 
will be enjoyed by our children and their 
children after them. 


The year 1957 marks the seventieth 
anniversary of the establishment of 
Canada’s system of national parks. From 
a modest beginning of 260 square 
miles, the system has expanded until 
now there are eighteen parks with an 

‘area of more than 29,000 square miles. 
The value of the parks to Canada can perhaps be demonstrated 
best by the growing numbers of visitors that come to enjoy them. Last 
year they were visited by over 3,500,000 people from all parts of Canada, 
the United States, and from many other countries around the world, and 
the total net cost of operating and developing the parks—including the 
cost of all new construction—was approximately $13,000,000 or less than 
80 cents for each person making up the population of Canada. 

Our national park system had its beginning when the first trans- 
continental railway, the Canadian Pacific, was being pushed westward 
from the prairies into the Canadian Rockies. Workmen engaged in its 
construction discovered the hot mineral springs that are now among the 
great attractions of Banff Park in the Province of Alberta. In 
order to preserve the springs, the Government of the day chose to reserve 
them as a public possession, and in November, 1885, a small parcel of 
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land containing just ten square miles was set aside. So impressed were 
early travellers by the magnificent scenery in the area that the Govern- 
ment was urged to enlarge the original reservation, and in 1887 the 
Parliament of Canada established our first national park. It was called 
Rocky Mountain Park and contained 260 square miles. In supporting 
the Bill, the Prime Minister, the Right Honourable Sir John A. Macdonald, 
prophesied that the area would become a great public resort. His prophecy 
has been amply fulfilled. This original area has been enlarged almost 
ten times over during the intervening years and is known today as 
Banff National Park. ; 


Other park areas were also set aside in the early years. Ten square 
miles in the vicinity of Mount Stephen in British Columbia, set apart in 
1886, developed into the present Yoho Park. Similarly, a reservation of 
twenty square miles made the same year in the Selkirk Mountains of 
British Columbia became Glacier Park. Ten square miles in the 
vicinity of the Kootenai Lakes in southern Alberta, reserved in 1895, 
was the beginning of Waterton Lakes Park. 


From these small beginnings, the system has grown over the years. 
Many of the parks were created from virgin lands owned by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, and others—particularly in later years—have been 
created through the co-operation of provincial governments in turning 
over suitable areas to the Federal Government for establishment as 
national parks. The system now stretches from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia and from the Northwest Territories to the southernmost part 
of the mainland of Canada at Point Pelee, Ontario. 


From their inception, the parks have served as natural museums 
where the native trees, plants, animals, and birds may be seen and 
studied in their natural state. Located across Canada, they represent 
a cross-section of the outstanding features of the natural landscape, the 
flora and fauna of the country. The reintroduction of wildlife and of trees 
and other plants, when this has been necessary, has been limited wherever 
possible to species normally found in the area. In this way, present and 
future generations will find in the parks species of animal and plant life 
that have lived for centuries in their natural surroundings. For the 
scientist, the parks provide ideal places 
for study with an almost infinite variety 
of living and inanimate subjects at his 
disposal. The protection the parks afford 
the wildlife has meant the conservation 
of species that might otherwise have 
become extinct. Today, wild animals such 
as the buffalo, bighorn sheep and Rocky 
Mountain goats, bears, elk, moose and 
deer, live and may be seen in the sanctuary 
of the park lands. 


The large scenic and recreational 
parks in the mountains include Banff, 
Jasper, and Waterton Lakes on the east 
slope of the Rockies in Alberta; and in 
British Columbia, Kootenay and Yoho on 
the west slope of the Rockies, and Glacier and Mount Revelstoke in the 
Selkirks. These parks are areas of outstanding alpine grandeur. Individual 
peaks rise to heights where the heat of the Canadian summer does not 
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take away their caps of ice and snow. In between are beautiful valleys, 
covered with green forests and set with sparkling lakes. In early summer 
on the mountain slopes above the forests are found wild alpine flowers 
that reach up toward the snow. From the mighty glaciers issue streams 
that tumble down the mountain sides or fall in cascades over the rocky 
walls of gorges and canyons. 

Banff, the oldest and second largest of these parks, is also one of 
the best known throughout the world. It contains the famous resorts 
of Banff and Lake Louise, and forms the hub of a system of highways 
and trails to outstanding beauty spots. Jasper Park, the largest of the 
group, adjoins the northern boundary of Banff and has many historical 
associations with the exploration of the west. Between these parks runs 
the famous Banff-Jasper Highway, one of the most spectacular roads in 
the world. West of the Continental Divide and adjoining Banff is Yoho 
Park, containing lovely Emeraid Lake and Lake O’Hara, rivals in beauty 
to Lake Louise. South of Yoho and Banff is Kootenay Park, established 
in 1920 to preserve the landscape on both sides of the Banff-Windermere 
highway, the first motor road to be built across the central Rockies. 

Westward in the Selkirks are Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks. 
Since its establishment, Glacier has been accessible only by railway, but 
with the completion in the next few years of the Trans-Canada Highway 
through Roger’s Pass its numerous attractions will be opened to motor 
travel. Mount Revelstoke Park, a mountain-top area, situated literally 
above the clouds, lies on the western slope of the Selkirks and is reached 
by a scenic drive that climbs thousands of feet in long switch-backs from 
the Columbia River Valley. 


In the southwest corner of Alberta lies Waterton Lakes Park, which, 
with Glacier Park on the United States side of the International 
Boundary, forms the Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park to help 
commemorate the happy relationship that has existed between the two 
countries for so many years. 

The national parks of the Prairie 
Provinces include a vast reserve of 17,300 
square miles straddling the boundary 
between Alberta and the Northwest 
Territories known as Wood Buffalo Park. 
Established in 1922, it contains some 
12,000 buffalo in addition to many other 
species of wildlife. Elk Island Park, 30 
miles east of Edmonton, is a fenced area 
of 70 square miles, forming a home for 
more than 1,000 buffalo, as well as moose, 
elk, and deer. The park has many re- 
creational attractions. North of the Great 
Plains in Saskatchewan lies Prince Albert 
Park, containing almost 1,500 square miles 
and embracing a vast and historic network 
of lakes and streams. The entire area has 
a background of romance and adventure dating from the days of the fur 
trade and in more recent times was the home of the celebrated naturalist 
Grey Owl. 

Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba is a well-forested tableland over 
1,100 square miles in extent, lying north of the most thickly populated 
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section of the prairie country. Its elevation of more than 1,000 feet above 
the surrounding plains, its wildlife population, and its beautiful lakes pro- 
vide a unique attraction. 

In Ontario there are three national parks. The most westerly is 
Georgian Bay Islands Park, a group of thirty islands in the Bay’s famed 
resort region. To the south on Lake Erie is Point Pelee Park, noted 
for its unusual vegetation and its excellent beaches. Because of its loca- 
tion on one of the main flyways for birds on their annual migrations, it 
is one of Canada’s outstanding bird sanctuaries. The third park in 
Ontario is in the Thousand Islands region of the St. Lawrence River, 
where a mainland area and twelve islands have been reserved for 
public use. 

Four parks have been established in the Atlantic Provinces. The 
latest of these is Terra Nova Park in Newfoundland, set up in April, 1957. 
The new park area contains over 150 square miles and is representative 
of the rugged, forested region on the northeasterly coast of Canada’s 
newest province. As yet undeveloped, it will be served in future by the 
Trans-Canada Highway, and its bold headlands jutting out toward the 
Atlantic should become well known to visitors from near and far. 


Cape Breton Highlands Park in Nova 
Scotia has an area of almost 400 square 
miles and includes one of the most aa NG 
picturesque sections of Cape Breton Island. d Pat 
In circling the park, the Cabot Trail climbs 
hundreds of feet over mountain shoulders 
with sheer drops to the sea and provides 
access to numerous quaint fishing villages 
which lend a special charm to the region. 
Prince Edward Island Park stretches for 
25 miles along the shores of the Gulf of 
the St. Lawrence. Renowned for its fine 
sand beaches—among the best in the 
world—the park provides opportunities 
for bathing in salt water considerably 
warmer in summer than regions hundreds 
of miles farther south. Behind its beaches lie forested and agricultural 
areas typical of the pastoral charm of Canada’s island province. 

Fundy Park in New Brunswick is another of the recent additions to 
the national parks group and, since its establishment in 1948, has taken 
its place among the most popular resorts in Eastern Canada. It is located 
on the Bay of Fundy, and along its shores ebb and flow the greatest tides 
in the world. Old covered bridges lend a special charm, and lovely fresh- 
water lakes offer a contrast to the salt water of the bay. 

These parks, created at different times over the past seventy years, 
have been gradually developed until today the system offers magnificent 
vacation opportunities for all visitors. Roads have been and are being 
built, camp-grounds and picnic areas developed, facilities for bathing 
and for many other outdoor recreational activities constructed. A staff 
organization has been developed to maintain these facilities and to carry 
out the all important task of preserving the natural features and protect- 
ing the wildlife and the forests. 
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One of the earliest developments was the creation of access roads. 
These had to be built if the parks were to be made available to the 
people. They had to be built in such a way that they took the best 
advantage of the scenic routes they followed and at the same time caused 
the least possible harm to the natural appearance of the landscape. As 
far back as 1921 a motor road was completed from Banff to Lake Louise. 
In 1923 this was extended through what is now Kootenay Park to the 
Columbia River valley. In 1927 the road was carried from Lake Louise 
through Yoho Park to form an important link in what later became 
known as the Trans-Canada Highway. The celebrated Banff-Jasper 
Highway was first opened to the public in 1940. Major roads were also 
built in Prince Albert and Riding Mountain Parks to provide access from 
provincial highways, and the Cabot Trail was constructed to girdle 
picturesque Cape Breton Highlands Park. Today the park highway 
system includes about 750 miles of highways, 135 miles of secondary 
roads, and over 450 miles of fire roads. 

The development of camping and recreational facilities has been a 
continuing project of major importance. Camping in the great outdoors 
is one of the main attractions the parks offer. Through use of the public 
camp-grounds, visitors can have a memorable holiday in beautiful sur- 
roundings at very modest cost. In recent years these camp-grounds have 
been extended and improved, and most areas now include attractively 
designed shelters equipped with camp-stoves, fuel, running water, and 
electric light. Campers may enjoy indoor recreation in community 
buildings during the evening or inclement weather, and special areas 
have been set aside and equipped for the use of visitors travelling in 
house-trailers. 

In the mountain parks where there are hot mineral springs, swim- 
ming pools and plunge baths, equipped with dressing rooms and 
promenades, are in constant use during the summer season. In some other 
parks, outdoor pools with heated water are available, or portions of 
natural beaches have been set aside for bathing under the supervision of 
trained personnel. 

Other attractions provided for park visitors include golf courses, 
tennis courts, and bowling greens, and special areas have been developed 
as children’s playgrounds. Hiking and riding trails are maintained to 
allow access to regions of primitive beauty that can be reached in no 
other way. In some parks in Western Canada, winter use is growing 
steadily. In Banff, Jasper, and. Mount Revelstoke Parks, ski slopes and 
runs have been developed and several ski jumps constructed. Ski lifts 
and tows are operated by private enterprise. Roads to ski areas are 
maintained all year. 


Special attention has been devoted to the improvement of sport 
fishing by re-stocking the lakes and streams from fish hatcheries operated 
in several of the parks. The Canadian Wildlife Service investigates the 
park waters periodically in order to maintain the fish population at a 
satisfactory level. 


Along with the development of roads, camp-grounds, and other 
physical facilities has been the parallel development of trained staff to 
take care of visitors’ needs, to maintain the facilities, and in particular 
to ensure the preservation of the parks. A most important section of 
the essential operation is the park warden service. The park wardens 
have a long record of outstanding service to the public and on many 
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occasions have gone beyond the normal call of duty in risking life and 
limb to rescue climbers and skiers in difficulty and to fight the worst 
menace the parks must always face—the horror of forest fires. The 
service has pride and tradition. Many of its members have been with 
the parks for years and know every trail and canyon. Others are young 
men looking forward to an active life of service to the public in a calling 
that has its hardships, but that also has a special challenge. Often living 
in extreme isolation for many months of the year, the wardens have a 
heavy responsibility in protecting the parks from damage by the forces 
of nature and, on occasion, by human hands. They are trained for their 
tasks under the guidance of the senior wardens and at special schools 
held in the parks with courses given to a large extent by the more expert 
members of its own service. 


The responsibility for the work of preserving, developing, and 
administering the parks is placed by the National Parks Act under the 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and, through him, 
with the National Parks Service of the department. Local administration 
of the parks is carried out by resident superintendents assisted by pro- 
fessional, technical, and administrative staffs. The superintendents must 
plan and inspect all park activities; manage park townsites, maintain and 
operate municipal services, control sanitation and public health; manage 
park lands; protect the forests, game, and the natural landscape; manage 
recreational features; and control business activities. 


The National Parks Service is assisted in its work by technical advice 
from the Canadian Wildlife Service and from the federal Forestry Branch. 
Enginering projects in the parks are carried out by the Engineering 
Services Division of the National Parks Branch with major highway 
contracts and certain other major engineering works being supervised 
on behalf of the National Parks Service by the Department of Public 
Works. 

The establishment and development of the parks have been accom- 
panied by a growing interest on the part of the public. Back in 1911, 
for example, the number of visitors was less than 100,000, and in 1920 
only about 150,000. By 1930 the figure 
exceeded 540,000 and in 1940 passed the 
million mark. After a temporary drop 
during the war years, the attendance rose 
to 1,795,000 in 1951 and in 1956 exceeded 
3,500,000. It is of interest to note that 
about three out of every four visitors are 
Canadians. 


The facilities now provided in the 
national parks—with the possible excep- 
tion of tourist accommodation—may be 
said to meet the most pressing needs of 
visitors on the basis of current attendance. 
However, with the increase in the country’s 
population that may be expected | in 
future years, expansion of park facilities 
and visitor amenities must be provided 
if the parks are to fulfil adequately the functions for which they were 
established. 
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The population of Canada on March 1, 1957, was estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 16,420,000. This is an increase of 
approximately 2,410,000 or 14 per cent since 1951. During the same 
period, however, the annual number of visitors to the national parks 
has gone up by about 84 per cent. Assuming that the population of 
Canada will reach 25,000,000 by 1975, it is reasonable to expect that the 
number of park visitors will be in the neighbourhood of 7,000,000. This 
may well be the yardstick for future development. Such expectations, 
while a splendid measure of the value of the parks to Canada, all point 
the way toward many problems that will have to be solved if the parks 
are to continue to give their full value in future years. 


To ensure that adequate planning can be carried out to meet the 
large anticipated increase in park use, a special planning division is being 
established within the National Parks Branch. This division will be 
responsible for gathering data and preparing plans for the development 
of the parks on a long range basis. This is an essential task if facilities 
are to be developed to meet the increased need and at the same time 
steps taken to make sure that use patterns do not develop in such a 
way as to impair the natural state. 


One of the major difficulties created by increased use is the problem 
of highway maintenance. Many of the park highways were built some 
years ago when even present levels of attendance were not dreamed of. 
These old roads will not carry in safety the heavy traffic volume now 
encountered. This problem has become acute in the past few years, and 
it has been necessary to commence a major program of trunk highway 
reconstruction. This has now been in operation for two years and will 
take another eight years to complete. By 1965 it is expected that some 
450 miles of trunk highways will have been constructed or rebuilt to a 
new standard that should meet traffic volumes expected for many years 
to come. The cost of the work will exceed $60,000,000. Eight national 
parks will be affected, and the work will be carried out on a priority 
basis, taking into consideration the condition of the existing highways 
and the traffic problems associated with each avenue of travel. For the 
present, reconstruction is concentrated on four major trunk highways, 
the Banff-Jasper Highway in Banff Park, the Banff-Windermere Highway 
in Banff and Kootenay Parks, the Cabot Trail in Cape Breton Highlands 
Park, and the Gulf Shore Road in Prince Edward Island Park. This 
work will cover 217 miles in all. 


In addition to this special park highway program, a total of 116 miles 
of the Trans-Canada Highway will be constructed through Banff Park in 
Alberta, and Yoho, Glacier, and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
Columbia. By early 1957, the entire stretch of road through Banff and 
Yoho Parks had been completed or was under contract. It is planned 
to have the road surfaced with two courses of asphalt by the autumn of 
1958. Surveys are now being undertaken by the Governments of Canada 
and British Columbia to locate the Trans-Canada Highway from Golden 
to Revelstoke over Roger’s Pass in the Selkirk Mountains. The total 
distance is 90 miles, of which 28 will be within Glacier Park and 8 
miles within Mount Revelstoke Park. It is expected that clearing will 
be completed in 1957 and heavy construction commenced in 1958. 


Because of the exceptional engineering problems, the road will not likely 
be completed before 1962. 


0 
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A further major difficulty that is being created by increased use, 
and that will be accentuated in years to come, lies in the proper use of 
park lands. Under the National Parks Act, and indeed under the funda- 
mental concept of national parks, lands within the parks cannot be sold. 
On the other hand, it would be both unwise and impractical for the 
government to provide all facilities required within the parks. The 
provision of accommodation apart from camp-grounds has therefore been 
left to private enterprise. 

Transportation services, gasoline stations, stores and other businesses 
required to serve the visitors have similarly been left in private hands. 
As land needed by the services cannot be sold to the operators, the 
practice has been to make the land available to them on a long-term 
basis with the right to hold a lease being given on the basis of competitive 
bids open to the public. Through the leases and other regulations it is 
possible to control the use to which the land is put. 

Out of these arrangements, however, 
are bound to come problems, and solutions 
are constantly being sought. Obviously any 
buildings erected in the parks impair their 
natural state and would seem to be 
contrary to the governing Act. On the 
other hand, the parks must be made 
available. This basic contradiction must 
always be resolved in such a way that the 
impairment is kept at the lowest possible 
level consistent with the need to make 
the parks accessible, in the practical sense, 
to visitors. Buildings and other instal- 
lations that form part of essential facil- 
ities to meet visitor needs have therefore 
a legitimate place in the parks. As park 
use grows, the need to make this distinc- 
tion on an ever more careful basis will become more and more important. 

A case in point is the leasing of land for privately-owned summer 
cottages. Years ago, when the population of Canada was much smaller 
and the numbers using the parks were much less, there seemed to be ample 
space in the parks to take care of all, and certain choice areas were set 
aside for private cottages. It is now realized that this was a serious 
mistake, and we find in some of the parks today some of the best areas, 
while not privately owned, at least effectively blocked off for many years 
from public use. Today no more cottage sites are being leased. 

For reasons of convenience and economics, services to the public tend 
to gather at some central point or points in a park. This natural 
tendency has led to the development of townsites in a number of 
parks. The management and control of the townsites presents one of the 
most difficult problems for which a complete solution has not as yet been 
achieved. This must be done if the parks are to be preserved for the 
future. The operators of eventual services quite naturally look for the 
greatest possible freedom in conducting their businesses—or at least the 
same degree of freedom that they would find outside the parks. On the 
other hand, special controls of many kinds are required to ensure that 
impairment of the natural features of the parks is always kept at the 
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lowest possible level. Because the parks comprise a system, it is essential 
to have regulations that are consistent throughout, and the application 
of general regulations that are satisfactory for the great majority of the 
parks sometimes creates special difficulties for certain parks. There is, 
therefore, a continual effort to find solutions which satisfy park needs 
and at the same time meet requirements of private enterprise within 
the parks. 


A townsite problem that follows naturally from the leasing system 
is the question of housing. Persons operating businesses in the parks 
must have accommodation for themselves and their staffs. It is therefore 
normal practice to lease land to those persons who must live in the 
parks in order to serve the visitors. At present such leases may be 
transferred to other parties who do not need the land for this purpose. 
As a result, many persons have acquired property from leaseholders 
within the park townsites for private purposes, and not with the intention 
of serving visitors’ needs. These people in turn create a demand for goods 
and services which leads to further pressure for the opening up of 
new areas for accommodation. 


This circle of supply and demand results in the expansion of park 
townsites beyond the minimum required for park purposes, and means, 
in effect, that land is being taken out of general public use. One solution 
would be to limit the rights of lease transference so that persons could 
hold leases only if the need for their living in the park could be demon- 
strated. This solution could, however, create difficulties for the present 
leaseholders, and the problem is therefore being studied in an attempt 
to find a solution which will adhere to the principle of the National 
Parks Act and meet the long-term needs of parks development and, 
at the same time, be fair and reasonable to all. 


A further problem in park townsites is the question of the municipal 
rights of citizens. As the park land is owned by the Federal Government 
and as special controls are essential in almost every phase of the manage- 
ment of the parks and townsites in them, municipal governments as such 
do not exist within the park. This means that townsite residents do not 
have voting rights as they would have in normal municipalities, nor do 
they have the same control over taxation or expenditures. Generally, 
taxes are lower in the townsites than in similar communities outside the 
parks, but this does not compensate completely for the natural wish of 
townsite citizens to have a voice in the conduct of affairs that so closely 
affect them. This problem has been partially solved in Banff and Jasper 
where local representative bodies advise the department on matters of 
local concern. This is not a complete solution by any means, and a good 
deal of work must yet be done on the problem to find a solution that will 


meet the requirements of the Act and also meet the reasonable wishes of 
the citizens. 


At the present time, and even more in the future, there is and will 
be a need to provide accommodation for visitors to the parks. The 
National Parks Service provides the camp-grounds, but it is left to private 
enterprise to provide other forms of accommodation such as hotels, motels, 
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and bungalow camps. One of the main studies now being conducted will 
determine the need for such added accommodation now and in future and 
should indicate the best locations for these developments. In many 
cases it will be advisable to encourage the erection of units at some 
distance from existing townsites so that visitors will have the full 
opportunity to benefit by the open spaces and be able to escape from the 
more crowded and urban conditions that necessarily develop in the park 
townsites. 


This practice, however, leads to a further problem, for such 
outlying developments could become numerous with the passing years and 
there would be the danger that few areas would remain in their truly 
primitive state for visitors to see. There are still many persons, though 
probably not in the majority, whose intense interest in the parks is based 
on the desire to get away completely from normal living conditions, and 
to these even the provision of a road leading into a wilderness area is a 
destruction of natural beauty and a lowering of the park’s value. 


To meet the wishes of these many 
people, consideration is being given to 
the setting aside, in at least those parks 
where it is practical to do so, of wild- 
erness areas which would be maintained 
in perpetuity in a completely natural 
and primitive state. These areas would 
not have to be large but would have to 
be of sufficient size to contain natural 
features of interest and scenic value. No 
roads would be built through these sec- 
tions, nor would any buildings be per- 
mitted other than those required for 
protection staff and for the safeguarding 
of human life. With large areas of the 
parks now open to motor travel and 
subject to potential development for 
visitor use, it seems reasonable that some remaining areas of true wild- 
erness be preserved before their present unspoiled state is lost forever. 


Apart from finding solutions to development and management prob- 
lems, there is a need for a greater dissemination of information about 
the parks and what they mean to Canadians. The press, radio, television, 
and other information media have done an admirable job of acquainting 
the public with Canada’s national parks and their purposes. It is hoped 
that this will be continued and extended to encourage a greater apprecia- 
tion of the value of these natural playgrounds. 


Canada’s varied and outstanding natural attractions, so well exempli- 
fied in the national parks, should be regarded not only as resorts but 
also as a public trust, to be conserved for the benefit of the greatest 
possible number of people. The grandeur of the park landscape, the 
scientific interest of the forests, wildlife, and geological forms, and the 
natural relationships of plant and animal life can be maintained only 
if the lands and waters comprising the parks are kept unchanged. As 
natural resources outside the parks continue to be exploited for com- 
mercial use, the intrinsic value of parks increases immeasurably. Beauti- 
ful scenery, varying climate, and wildlife in many forms can be used 
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over and over again; can be drawn upon in perpetuity without impair- 
ment of the original capital, and still remain a permanent natural resource, 
provided adequate protection, maintenance, and supervision are faithfully 
continued. 


Periods of relaxation and recreation, preferably in the great outdoors, 
are universally recognized as the antidote to the pressure of modern 
living. On a per capita basis, no other country has done more than 
Canada to provide national parks for the healthful enjoyment of its 
people and its guests. Well managed and wisely used, these parks will 
help in no small measure to ensure the future health and well-being of 
the nation. 


Annual Report of the 
Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 


Northern Administration and Lands Branch 


The Northern Administration and Lands Branch administers Eskimo 
affairs and natural resources in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
and manages certain Crown lands and mineral rights in the provinces. 


It administers the Northwest Territories under the Northwest Ter- 
ritories Act (R.S.C. 1952). Since there is no territorial civil service, 
it performs all administrative functions. The Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of the Northwest Territories appears as Appendix H. 


The Branch also administers the Yukon Territory under the Yukon 
Act (R.S.C. 1952). A territorial civil service under the Commissioner 
of the Territory performs the administrative functions. The Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory appears as Appendix I. 


Territorial Division 


The Territorial Division administers the Mackenzie District of the 
Northwest Territories on behalf of both the Federal and Territorial 
Governments. It also acts for the Territorial Government throughout 
the remainder of the Territories, either directly or through other agencies, 
and is responsible for the administration of Wood Buffalo National Park. 
In respect of the Yukon Territory, the Territorial Division advises on and 
co-ordinates federal activities, including the exercise of general super- 
vision over the affairs of the government of the Yukon Territory. 


Field offices are maintained throughout the Mackenzie District, at 
various points in the Yukon Territory, and in Edmonton, Alberta. 


There are three principal levels of government in the territories, iLe., 
federal, territorial (quasi provincial), and municipal, each with its own 
legislative powers, but the allocation of functions and division of financial 
responsibilities between the levels of government are not entirely the same 
as in the case of the provinces. The Federal Government has retained 
the control and management of natural resources except game. In each 
territory there is a legislative council which, except in respect of natural 
resources, has legislative powers roughly analogous to those of a provincial 
legislature. These councils have enacted municipal legislation under which 
certain powers over purely local matters are delegated to local municipal 
government bodies in accordance with the usual provincial pattern. 


Northwest Territories 


The Council of the Northwest Territories consists of nine members, 
five of whom are appointed by the Federal Government and four of whom 
are elected every three years, one from each of four constituencies in the 
Mackenzie District. ‘The Council usually meets twice each year, once 
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in Ottawa and once in the Territories. In August, 1956, it made history 
when it met at Aklavik (East 3), the first time a meeting had been 
held north of the Arctic Circle. A Commissioner appointed by the Federal 
Government is responsible to the Minister of the Department for the 
administration of the government of the Territories. This appointment 
is held by the Deputy Minister of the Department. 

With the exception of the employees of the Territorial Liquor System, 
no civil service is maintained by the government of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, and all administrative functions are carried out either directly 
or indirectly by the Territorial Division. These include the administration 
of legislation and policies of the Council relating to such matters as game 
management and conservation, forest protection, health, welfare, labour, 
municipal affairs, liquor, professional and business licensing, motor vehicle 
control, taxation, and workmen’s compensation. A review of activities 
in these fields is contained in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
the Northwest Territories which appears as Appendix H to this report. 


Aklavik Reloeation. The town plan for the new site was completed 
and approved during the year. The Department continued work on the 
construction of roads and on a construction camp housing and service 
buildings preparatory to the commencement of major projects in the 
summer of 1957. The financial basis to be used in computing compensa- 
tion for residents at Old Aklavik for their property was settled, and 
officials of this Department and the Department of Public Works assessed 
all properties in the community for compensation purposes. In many 
cases, negotiations with the property owners were completed. 


Yukon Territory 


The Council of the Yukon Territory consists of five members, all 
of whom are elected every three years. A resident Commissioner 
appointed by the Federal Government is responsible to the Minister for 
the administration of the government of the Territory, and the adminis- 
trative functions are carried out by a territorial civil service.- The 
Territorial Division examines and reports on all Yukon legisiation and 
policies, and acts in an advisory capacity on Yukon territorial matters 
generally. 

A review of the activities of the Territorial Government is contained 
in the Annual Report of the Commissioner which appears as Appendix I 
to this report. 


Woed Buffalo National Park 


The increase in importance of the forest resources of Wood Buffalo 
Park, one of the largest national parks in the world, resulted in greater 
emphasis being placed on fire prevention and fire suppression measures. 
New fire towers and ranger patrol cabins were constructed, and the roads 
and trails throughout the Park were improved. There were four fires, 
compared with sixteen in 1955, and 49,427 acres were burned. 

An aerial survey carried out by the Canadian Wildlife Service 
indicated the number of buffalo in the Park to be in the neighbourhood 
of 12,000 to 14,000. The customary annual slaughter of buffalo for the 
purpose of maintaining the herds at a reasonable level, which had pre- 
viously been held at the Hay Camp, did not take place because of a 
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transfer of activities to Lake Claire, which does not yet have adequate 
plant facilities. However, construction was commenced on a modern 
abattoir and walk-in freezer at Lake Claire, and it is expected the annual 
slaughter will be resumed in 1957-58. 


Arctic Division 


Greater penetration into the Arctic from the south, an unstable and 
precarious fur market, a decreasing game supply, and an increasing 
Eskimo population combined to alter the long-established patterns of 
Arctic life more rapidly than ever before. Many Eskimos took advantage 
of the unprecedented opportunities for wage employment, and in many 
communities the shift from the traditional trapping-hunting economy 
was sharp. 


A widespread search for minerals gave part-time employment for 
many Eskimos and permanent employment for some. There was also 
employment on the DEW and Mid-Canada lines, in transportation and 
communications, in government construction, and with the traders and 
missionaries. 


For a people long used to an existence based on hunting and trapping, 
wage employment brought many stresses of adjustment, and this was the 
essential problem to which much of the Division’s activity was directed 
during the year. Remote control was no longer good enough. 


Field Staff 


Field staff had to be increased. Northern Service officers are now 
posted at communities across the Arctic—at Frobisher Bay, Cape Dorset, 
Fort Chimo, Great Whale River, Churchill, Baker Lake, Tuktoyaktuk, 
and Cambridge Bay. Their work is as varied as the areas in which they 
are stationed. Some are assigned to the DEW Line, where they provide 
guidance and assistance to Eskimos newly taking up wage employment. 
Others are helping with the transition in different settings. Yet others 
are assigned to the remotest areas of the Arctic, where the full impact 
of an industrial society has yet to leave its impression on the people. 


During the year, too, the Arctic gained its first social worker. Others 
will soon follow him, for the problems of the changing life are social 
no less than economic. 


Ottawa Administration 


Welfare operations will be guided from Ottawa, where heavy emphasis 
has recently been placed on the need for these services, not only in the 
Arctic but among the Arctic people hospitalized in the south. About 
1,000 Eskimos, roughly 10 per cent, are now receiving hospital treatment 
in the south. To meet the needs of these people while in hospital and 
on their difficult return home, a unique welfare program has begun with 
the co-operation of the Indian and Northern Health Services of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 

Hospital progress reports, tape-recorded messages, and photographs 
are sent to relatives in the north and, when possible, obtained in the north 
for relatives in hospital. This is being done at least four times a year. 
Eskimo-speaking representatives of the welfare section also visit Eskimo 
hospital patients in the south and help doctors and nurses in their under- 
standing of the Eskimos, many of whom speak no English. 
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The rehabilitation centre at Frobisher Bay was nearing completion 
at the end of the year. When complete, the centre will include thirteen 
buildings, some of which will serve as kitchen-dining rooms, bathhouse- 
laundries, and workshops. The remainder will be occupied by former 
Eskimo patients who for various reasons are no longer able to support 
themselves on the land. After developing special skills at the centre, 
they will once again become productive members of society. 


Many projects, mainly experimental, seek to expand and diversify 
the Eskimo economy. Handicrafts have been encouraged in many northern 
communities. The estimated financial return to the Eskimos for their 
remarkable carvings approached $100,000 for the fiscal year. The produc- 
tion of authentic handicrafts has a real, if abstract, value in providing the 
Eskimos with a means of cultural self-expression. 


The total count of reindeer at the annual autumn round-up was 
6,010. Losses through straying were reduced to 376 from the 1955 figure 
of 1,231. Research was begun on health, herding methods, and utilization. 
The reindeer are now divided into four herds: one owned outright by 
an Eskimo, two managed by Eskimos, and a main government herd. 


Experiments in eiderdown collecting and use for clothing were con- 
tinued at Payne Bay and Cape Dorset, and several prototypes of garments 
were made to set a pattern for an Eskimo garment-making industry in 
these areas. 


Experiments in tanning sealskin were carried out with fair success, 
indicating a possibility of establishing local industries. 

Research data were assembled on usable marine life resources of the 
Arctic, and arrangements were made to carry out field experiments during 
the summer of 1957. 


In co-operation with the Department of Agriculture, experimental 
raising of sheep was continued at Fort Chimo. Experiments in test plots 
for forage crops were continued, but conclusive results were not obtained 
owing to an exceptionally poor growing season. A small flock of domestic 
geese was introduced and raised successfully on tundra vegetation. Many 
were carried over during the winter, and incubation experiments will be 
conducted. A flock of 50 hens was maintained during the winter, and 
these produced a total of 1,481 eggs. Produce was supplied to Eskimos. 

Under the Eskimo Loan Fund, Eskimos continued to obtain financial 
assistance for local projects of direct economic benefit to them. 


Patrols and Inspections 


Early in the year, visits were made to settlements in the Central and 
Western Arctic. During the summer the same tasks were carried out in 
the Eastern Arctic, aboard the C.G.S. “C.D. Howe.” 


Mining and Lands Division 
Exploration and Development 


Interest was high and exploration active in such widely separated 
parts of the north as the Coronation Gulf area and the Arctic and Hudson 
Bay Mining District, with a continuation of exploratory and development 
programs for oil and gas in the southwestern part of the Northwest 
Territories and an increase in the oil and gas exploratory and development 
programs in the Eagle Plains Reservation area of the Yukon Territory. 
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Mining '—Northwest Territories 


Mineral claim staking continued at a high level with 10,292 claims 
recorded. Exploration was conducted in eight different localities with 
considerable interest in the mineral potentialities of the Arctic and Hudson 
Bay Mining District developing toward the end of the year. Greatest 
attention was given copper-nickel, iron, silver-lead-zinc, with develop- 
ment taking place on uranium showings, copper-nickel, and iron. There 
was some interest in the possibilities of lithium development. 


Gold production increased slightly in value, but the value of radio- 
active mineral production was lower. Ore reserves increased at the 
three producing gold mines, and operations continued at a normal 
pace at the one producing uranium mine. Underground and surface 
development at another uranium property and at a copper-nickel property 
indicates production in the summer of 1957. 


Interest developed in the Coronation Gulf area of the Yellowknife 
Mining District, and the following three reservations were granted: the 
Coppermine Mountains Reservation, approximate area, 500 square miles; 
the Coppermine River Reservation, approximate area, 600 square miles; 
and the James River Reservation, approximate area, 620 square miles. 


A geochemical survey of 2,100 claims staked the previous year in the 
Sulphur Bay area was followed by a diamond drilling program. Diamond 
drilling was performed along the south shore of the east arm of Great 
Slave Lake in the hope of locating a commercial copper deposit. 


A geophysical survey and a diamond drilling program were carried 
on along the Copperneedle River on the west cost of Hudson Bay. Mineral 
claims were staked to the southwest of this area. 


On the Belcher Islands, the report of disseminated copper in diamond 
drill holes overlying the iron deposits created renewed interest in the 
economic possibilities of developing the mineral claims previously staked 
at that location. Approximately 1,100 mineral claims were staked on the 
islands adjoining the Ungava Nickel Belt. Diamond drilling is being 
planned for the summer of 1957. Mineral claims were recorded covering 
iron possibilities of the Nastapoka Islands not held under Crown Grant. 
An iron showing previously located in 1919 at the west end of Foxe Penin- 
sula on Baffin Island was re-staked. Exploration in the form of recon- 
naissance work was commenced in other areas of southern Baffin Island, 
and exploration and development work is forecast in the Coronation Gulf 
area on the west coast of Hudson Bay from the Manitoba border north to 
Chesterfield Inlet, and in the islands along the east coast of Hudson Bay 
and along the southern coast of Baffin Island. 


Mining '—Yukon Territory 


Although placer gold mining activity continued, the value of minerals 
produced from lode mining surpassed the value of the placer gold. The 
major gold producer continued dredging and hydraulic work, and three 
other major companies were active in the Dawson Mining District. Asbestos 
exploration commanded attention in the Dawson Mining District when 
a deposit at Cassiar Creek was found to contain short fibre asbestos and 
another find of asbestos on Clinton Creek was reported to contain a better 
grade with longer fibres. Throughout the Dawson District, geophysical 
work was carried on by a major asbestos corporation. 


1 See Appendix B, Nos. 1 to 5. 
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The major silver-lead-zinc producer in the Mayo Mining District 
increased ore reserves as well as the value of mineral production, and 
another mining company quadrupled its ore reserve tonnage. Mill capacity 
was increased during the year. Several known occurrences of copper were 
investigated. 

A limited amount of development work was conducted in the White- 
horse Copper Belt in the Whitehorse Mining District. Work was com- 
menced on a new adit at Tantalus Butte Coal Mines to increase reserves 
and maintain production. 


Lands, Timber, and Grazing+ 
Northwest Territories 


The number of land sales, agreements of sale, and leases was slightly 
less than the previous year, and revenue dropped 50 per cent owing to the 
termination of an agreement of sale between the Crown and the Municipal 
District of Yellowknife. The final payment of $10,835.50 was made in 
March 1956. 


There was an increase of approximately 50 per cent in the number 
of timber permits issued. Revenue from timber operations almost trebled 
owing chiefly to the cutting of approximately 11 million feet of timber 
on one berth on the Peace River in Wood Buffalo Park. 


Yukon Territory 


The total number of land transactions including sales, agreements 
of sale, and leases showed a small decrease, but the revenue from these 
sources increased approximately 6 per cent. A subdivision of some 200 
lots at Whitehorse was turned over to the Territorial Government for 
disposal. 


Although there was a small decrease in the total number of timber 
permits issued, the quantity of timber cut was considerably larger than 
the previous year. 


Public Lands in the Provinces 


Progress was made in reporting the land held by this Department 
to the Central Office of Record, established under the Department of 
Public Works, and in reporting land and buildings to the Municipal Grants 
Division of the Department of Finance. 


Dominion Land Records 


Approximately 300,000 homestead and pre-emption files relating to 
land in Saskatchewan were shipped to the Saskatchewan Archives during 
the year, and about 200,000 similar files relating to land in Alberta were 
shipped to the Registrar of Lands for Alberta. One hundred and twenty 
drawers of files relating to land in the British Columbia Railway Belt and 
the Peace River Block were sent to the Public Archives in Ottawa. This 
reduced old Dominion Lands records in the custody of the Department to 
general ruling and policy files and those land files on which there still 
remained seed grain indebtedness. 


Inquiries regarding early western settlements, half-breeds, and special 
grants were dealt with, and 381 certified copies of Land Patents were 
prepared on request. 


1 See Appendix B, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Seed Grain, Fodder, and Relief Indebtedness+ 


Good progress was made in reducing the number of outstanding 
accounts for advances of seed grain, fodder and relief made to home- 
steaders and early settlers in Western Canada. The Seed Grain Advisory 
Boards for Alberta and Saskatchewan made a total of 1,680 recommenda- 
tions for reductions and write-offs, and two accounts were paid in full. 
A total of $556,319 was written off, and $39,745 was received in payments. 
The number of outstanding accounts has been reduced to 89 Federal and 
272 Joint Federal-Provincial in Alberta, and 653 Federal and 1,680 Joint 
Federal-Provincial accounts in Saskatchewan. 


Oil and Gas 


Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory 


Five public competitions were held for the acquisition of 112 oil 
and gas exploratory permits in the Northwest Territories, and 72 permits 
were granted as a result. <A total of 94 exploratory oil and gas permits 
covering an area of 4,784,918 acres were granted. 

Exploration for oil and gas in the Northwest Territories and Yukon 
Territory continued at a good rate. A drilling rig, equipment, and supplies 
were taken into the Eagle Plains Reservation in the Yukon, preparatory 
to the commencement of drilling in April 1957. Several companies com- 
pleted geological and geophysical examinations in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, and one company completed a second gas well a mile and a half 
northeast of the 1955 discovery well. 

In the Northwest Territories eight wells were drilled, of which four 
were completed as development wells at Norman Wells, one was suspended 
as a gas well, and the remaining three were abandoned. There were also 
103 structure test holes drilled. Three geological and two geophysical 
parties worked in the Northwest Territories, and two geological and one 
geophysical party worked in the Yukon Territory. 


Provinces 


Six public competitions were held for the purchase of leases of the 
oil and gas rights underlying 41 parcels in Manitoba, 30 in Saskatchewan, 
and 13 in Alberta. Asa result of these competitions, 29 leases in Manitoba, 
28 in Saskatchewan, and 12 in Alberta were granted. One public competi- 
tion was held for the outright sale of the mineral rights underlying seven 
parcels of land in Ontario and one parcel in Alberta. 

Royalty was received from nine wells in Manitoba and four wells in 
the same province in which the Crown owns a partial interest, two wells 
in Saskatchewan, and one in Alberta. 


Works and Services 


Largest single project of the year was the work done on the southerly 
40 miles of the extension of the Mackenzie Highway from Hay River to 
Yellowknife, involving an expenditure of $1,291,826; this was more than 
88 per cent of the total amount expended on road construction in the 
Northwest Territories. Maintainance on the Mackenzie Highway used 
up 73 per cent of the $102,601 spent on maintaining territorial roads. 


1 See Appendix B, No. 6. 
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Construction and improvement of buildings cost over $3,800,000 and 
extend all the way from the new site of Aklavik to Frobisher Bay and 
from Lake Claire in Wood Buffalo Park northward to Cambridge Bay. 


Over three-quarters of a million dollars went into the construction 
of roads and bridges and maintenance work in the Yukon Territory. 
Building construction added another $42,000 to works expenditures in that 
area. 

Particulars of expenditures on roads and buildings are set out in 
Appendix B. 


Education Division 


The Education Division administered educational and vocational 
training programs for the Northwest Territories. Although the education 
of white children and children of mixed blood was the responsibility of 
the Territorial Government, the Department provided the necessary 
administrative services. In return for such services the Territorial 
Government compensated the Federal Government on the basis of an 
annual per pupil grant. By special arrangement with the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, the education 
of Indians resident in the Northwest Territories became the responsibility 
of the Department. 


In the Mackenzie District, apart from Eskimo territory, the Depart- 
ment operated schools at Fort Smith, Fort Resolution, Rocher River, Hay 
River, Fort Liard, Jean Marie River, Fort Simpson, Fort Norman, Fort 
Franklin, Fort Good Hope, Arctic Red River, Fort McPherson, Aklavik, 
and Aklavik East 3. Summer schools for Indians were conducted at Lac 
la Martre and Fort Wrigley. In March 1957 there were 2,191 pupils 
enrolled in the various types of schools in the Mackenzie District. These 
schools included 18 federal day schools, 3 mine day schools, 1 public school, 
i separate school, 4 residential schools, 1 mission day school, and 4 hospital 
schools. According to racial origin, 673 pupils were of white status, 
695 were Indian, 317 were Eskimo, and 506 were of mixed blood. Of these 
pupils, 1,107 were boys and 1,084 were girls. 


In the field of Eskimo Education the Department operated schools in 
the Northwest Territories at Tuktoyaktuk, Reindeer Station, Coppermine, 
Cambridge Bay, Baker Lake, Chesterfield Inlet, Coral Harbour, Cape 
Dorset, Frobisher Bay, and Pangnirtung, and in the Province of Quebec 
at Port Harrison and Fort Chimo. A permanent school hostel at Chester- 
field Inlet for the accommodation of 74 Eskimo children from outlying 
areas was operated by the Roman Catholic Mission. At Coppermine a 
tent-hostel for 36 Eskimo children from the surrounding area was operated 
by the Anglican Mission. These hostels were operated in conjunction with 
the local federal day schools. Some 500 pupils were enrolled in day 
schools in Eskimo territory. In addition, 224 Eskimo pupils were enrolled 
in the various schools in Old and New Aklavik. 


Arrangements were continued for the maintenance and education 
of Eskimo children in the Anglican and Roman Catholic Residential Schools 
at Aklavik, N.W.T., and Fort George, Quebec. In a number of settlements 
in Eskimo Territory, schools were operated on a part-time basis by missions 
of the Anglican and the Roman Catholic Churches. A part-time school 
was also conducted by the Canadian Interior Mission at Maguse River, 
N.W.T. Upwards of 400 Eskimo children received some education in 
these part-time schools. 
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The Department provided one teacher each for patients in Ste. Anne’s 
Hospital at Fort Smith, St. Joseph’s Hospital at Fort Resolution, St. 
Margaret’s Hospital at Fort Simpson, and All Saints’ Anglican Hospital 
at Aklavik. 

In the field of vocational training, training was provided for 193 
persons through the media of on-the-job training, apprenticeship, and 
other types of vocational training, both within and outside the North- 
west Territories. 

Extensive local training programs in carpentry, electricity, and heavy 
equipment operation were held at Aklavik and Fort Smith, N.W.T. In 
all, training was carried out in 39 vocational fields. Emphasis was placed 
on training of Eskimos in the operation and maintenance of heavy 
equipment. 
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National Parks Braneh 


The National Parks Branch is comprised of four divisions: the National 
Parks Service, the National Historic Sites Division, the Engineering 
Services Division, and the Canadian Wildlife Service. 


National Parks Service’ 


The National Parks Service is responsible for the administration, 
development, and maintenance of the national parks. Park townsites 
were operated and maintained, and improvements were made to camp- 
grounds, trailer parks, and recreational facilities. A substantial portion 
of the funds voted by Parliament was used to continue the park highway 
improvement program inaugurated several years ago, and to improve and 
extend bridges, trails, and telephone lines. 

Progress was made in negotiations for the establishment of a national 
park in Newfoundland, and arrangements were completed for the con- 
veyance by the Provincial Government and the acceptance by the Federal 
Government of title to an area facing Bona Vista Bay between Newman 
Sound and Clode Sound, on the northeastern coast of the province. 


Visitor attendance continued to increase, and a new record of 3,529,976 
visitors was established, an increase of 224,827 over the previous year. 
The greatest increase was registered at Jasper Park, and substantial 
gains were also made at Banff, Cape Breton Highlands, Kootenay, and 
Waterton Lakes Parks. Good progress was made on the reconstruction 
of the Trans-Canada Highway through Banff and Yoho Parks as well as 
on the Banff-Jasper Highway, which is being reconstructed north from 
Lake Louise station. Work was continued on the Banff-Windermere 
Highway and on the Cabot Trail in Cape Breton Highlands Park. 

Projects were undertaken by the National Parks Service and by 
private enterprise to improve facilities for visitors and residents. In Banff 
Park, construction was commenced on a 45-bed hospital by the Sisters 
of Saint Martha. The Department of National Defence completed the 
construction of fifteen cadet and six N.C.O. staff buildings at the National 
Cadet Camp near the Town of Banff. The New Brunswick School of Arts 
and Crafts completed construction of two buildings in Fundy Park. 

Good progress was made on the extension of the new trailer park 
at Tunnel Mountain in Banff Park where a sewer main with half a block 
of sewer connections was installed. In addition, the foundations and frames 
of two service buildings were erected. This area will eventually accom- 
modate 264 trailers. Several outdoor fireplaces, kitchen shelters, and 
buildings providing sanitary and laundry facilities were constructed at 
camp-grounds and picnic grounds at various locations in the parks. 

The increase in the number of visitors to the parks was reflected 
in the increased use of recreational facilities. At the Upper Hot Springs 
Pool in Banff Park, 159,370 persons enjoyed the facilities, compared to 
145,782 last year. At the Miette Hot Springs Pool and Jasper Townsite 
Pool, attendance reached 54,608 and 26,141, compared to 40,536 and 21,767 
respectively in the previous year. Attendance at the Radium Hot Springs 
Aquacourt in Kootenay Park was also higher. 


1 See Appendix C, Nos. 1 to 4. 
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In Banff Park, the Banff Indian Days Celebration was held from 
July 19 to 22, the Banff Winter Carnival from February 14 to 17, and 
the International Collegiate Ski Meet on February 2 and 3. Other events 
included the annual Trail Ride of the Canadian Rockies, the Banff Bonspiel, 
and other winter sports events. In Jasper Park the annual Sports Day 
was held on May 21, and the Jasper Rodeo and Turf Club outing from 
August 4 to 6. A group of local citizens presented “The Jasper Story,” 
a special pageant depicting the exploration and settlement of the Atha- 
basca Valley. The Wally Byam Caravan from the United States, con- 
sisting of 67 trailers, visited Jasper and Waterton Lakes Parks. Golf, 
bowling, and tennis tournaments were held in Prince Albert and Riding 
Mountain Parks. 


Thirty wardens attended a Park Wardens’ Training School at Cuthead 
Creek in Banff Park for two weeks starting on June 1. During October, 
a Mountain Climbing and Rescue School, attended by 49 park wardens 
and members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, was held at Cuthead. 
A First Aid Instruction Course was given to 27 park employees in Banff 
by an instructor from the St. John’s Ambulance organization. A refresher 
course for park wardens was held in Jasper Park from April 19 to May 5, 
and a conference of park accountants was held in Banff Park from 
February 4 to 6. Sixteen park wardens attended an administration course 
held in Banff Park from March 11 to 17. 


Forest fire losses from 34 forest fires, which burned 174.5 acres, 
amounted to $818.75 in timber value. Forest fire protection costs were 
$418,803.80. Of the total number of fires, lightning caused 10 or 29.4 
per cent, smokers and camp-fires nine fires or 26.5 per cent, and railway 
operations and various public works 11 fires or 32.6 per cent. The 
remaining four fires started from miscellaneous human agencies. Fire 
danger measurement stations were operated during the fire season in 
Banff, Jasper, Yoho, Waterton Lakes, Prince Albert, Riding Mountain, 
Fundy, and Cape Breton Highlands Parks. 


The present status of forest insect and disease infestations was studied 
by the Forest Insect and Disease Survey and the Forest Biology Division 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


In the interests of range management, 353 buffalo, 486 elk, and 150 
moose were slaughtered in Banff, Jasper, and Elk Island Parks. The 
meat and hides were sold by tender or donated to the Indian Affairs 
Branch. At Point Pelee, 2,022 muskrat were trapped and pelted. 


Park hatcheries distributed in park waters approximately 370,000 
trout of various species. Riding Mountain National Park waters were 
stocked with rainbow trout, eastern brook trout, and yellow walleye, 
supplied by the Manitoba Fisheries Branch. Salmon and brook trout 
released in Cape Breton Highlands and Fundy National Parks were 
supplied by the Department of Fisheries. A generous supply of trout 
eggs was donated to the National Parks Service by the States of Penn- 
sylvania and New Hampshire and by the Manitoba Fisheries Branch. 


National Historie Sites Division 


The National Historic Sites Division is responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of 14 national historic parks and for the care and pre- 
servation of more than 525 national historic sites and plaques erected 
throughout Canada. The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, 
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an honorary body of representatives from each province, advises the 
Minister on the commemoration of places or persons including buildings or 
structures of national interest by reason of age or architectural design. 


During the fiscal year the Citadel at Halifax, N.S., was established 
as a national historic park; the Alexander Graham Bell Museum at 
Baddeck, N.S., was formally opened to the public; and work was com- 
menced on the partial restoration of Fort Langley, B.C., and the old rectory 
at Batoche, Saskatchewan. Negotiations were begun for the transfer to 
the Federal Government of the Evangeline Park at Grand Pré, N.S., and 
Signal Hill, St. John’s, Newfoundland, to be developed as national historic 
parks. By the terms of a new lease of Lower Fort Garry to the Motor 
Country Club, public access to this national historic park was permitted. 


Engineering Services Division 


Engineering services were carried on through the supervising 
engineers at Halifax, Banff, and Ottawa. Water and sewer systems and 
other engineering works in the national parks were designed. The 
necessary technical supervision was provided for these and for all problems 
in connection with maintenance of roads, water systems, sewage systems, 
chlorination, and soil and foundation conditions. Recommendations were 
examined and prepared on all buildings and structures planned for erection 
in the national parks by private individuals and commercial concerns. 


Surveys were undertaken for road location, site planning, the reloca- 
tion of such public services as telephone lines, sewers, water works, 
electrical power lines, timber berths, and for enlarging parks or establish- 
ing new parks and historic sites. 


Professional advice was provided on the purchase of equipment, and 
technical personnel selected and trained. 


The Engineering Services Division prepared requirements for projects 
beyond its resources, such as major highway and bridge works and large 
structures which are handled for the Branch by the Department of Public 
Works. ; 


Canadian Wildlife Service 


The annual studies of waterfowl populations and productivity were 
carried out throughout Canada in co-operation with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and provincial and other game agencies. An effort was 
made to develop adequate aerial census methods by studying on the 
ground the movement and activity of ducks at various times of day. 
Factors affecting the production and survival of ducks were investigated. 


Studies and surveys of rare and threatened bird populations were 
participated in. Surveys of the known nesting areas of the whooping 
crane were conducted in co-operation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. A representative was appointed to an International Whooping 
Crane Advisory Group. 


Surveys and spring counts of woodcock and snipe were again carried 
out in the eastern provinces. Also, in April and May, 1956, a survey and 
count of migrating Canada geese was completed. Among the co-operating 
agencies in both surveys were the Wildlife Management Institute, provin- 
cial game departments, and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Many 
unofficial volunteers also participated. 
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A special study of the limnology of water areas in relation to their 
use by waterfowl was begun in Manitoba. Crop depredation problems 
in the Prairie Provinces continued to receive attention. Detailed studies 
of the ecology of the eider duck in the southern Baffin Island district 
were continued in connection with a projected development of the eider- 
down industry in the Northwest Territories. 


Investigations of sea-bird populations along the coast of Newfound- 
land and Labrador were continued. 


Organization of and participation in banding programs were continued 
during the year. A total of 114,888 birds were banded during 1956. 
Retriever dogs were used extensively to capture flightless waterfowl for 
banding. Records of all birds banded in Canada were maintained. 


Administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act was continued 
in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co-opera- 
tion with the provincial game authorities. 


Two new bird sanctuaries were established under the Act. The total 
number of such sanctuaries is now 90. 


Research projects dealing with mammal problems were conducted in 
the Northwest Territories, the Yukon Territory, and the National Parks. 
An intensive co-operative caribou research program was organized with 
the provincial game departments, to commence April 1, 1957. Research 
and control programs dealing with wolves in the Northwest Territories 
were intensified. Long-term investigations of fur-bearers, bison, moose, 
and musk-ox were continued. Big game populations and forage condi- 
tions were studied in the national parks. 


Two limnologists and a summer assistant surveyed lakes and streams 
in the national parks and carried out studies on the biology of fish inhabit- 
ing park waters. Coarse fish were eliminated, and waters in Banff, 
Jasper, and Prince Edward Island Parks were reclaimed for restocking 
with trout. Studies were conducted to evaluate major changes made in 
the operation of fish hatcheries for faster growth of trout. Assistance 
was given in a general revision of regulations governing fishing in the 
national parks. 
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Water Resources Branch 


The Water Resources Branch comprises Administration, Operations, 
and Hydraulics Divisions and, through its Director or other senior engi- 
neers, participates in the activities of the Northern Canada Power 
Commission and numerous Federal-Provincial and international engineer- 
ing boards and boards of control. 

It conducts the systematic hydrometric survey program throughout 
Canada, the study and analysis of problems involving federal-provincial 
and international waterways, the compilation of the power resources 
inventory of Canada, and the administration of legislation concerning 
international rivers, water power, and water conservation. 

The Branch co-operated with public and private agencies in water- 
power and water-supply problems, in the maintenance of gauging stations, 
and in the performance of hydrometric surveys and investigations of 
mutual concern. Certain gauging stations of international interest are 
operated in co-operation with the appropriate United States Government 
agencies. Special investigations were carried out this year in connection 
with Lake Ontario and with the Columbia, Fraser, Yukon, and St. Lawrence 
Rivers. 


Hydrometric Surveys! 


Hydrometric survey records are published in biennial Water Resources 
Papers, each covering one of the four main drainage divisions of Canada. 
Papers covering drainage divisions were issued this year. 


A total of 1,183 gauging stations were maintained, and 5,634 stream 
discharge measurements and 2,292 additional inspections of gauging 
stations were made by the technical field staff. 

The Calgary rating station, maintained for the repair and calibration 
of stream-gauging apparatus and for experimental work on new instru- 
ments, was expanded and improved. Its services were available to other 
organizations. 


Based upon the flow records from 23 typical rivers distributed across 
Canada, a monthly statement covering stream flow conditions in Canada 
was released to the public early in each month. The flow records were 
supplied also to the United States Geological Survey at Washington, which 
publishes a monthly summary of stream flow throughout North America. 


For Canada as a whole, total run-off for the year was moderately 
above normal, the average for the 23 typical rivers being 129 per cent 
of their median flow. Well-below-normal flows occurred during late 
summer and autumn in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains and in the early part of the year and 
during the winter months in parts of Quebec. Elsewhere, river flows 
were generally near or above normal with consistently high run-off in 
the prairies and, for the period April to July, in the south-central part of 
British Columbia. As a result of a high spring run-off in 1956, extreme 
flooding occurred in the Qu’Appelle River basin; extreme flows also 
occurred in the Carrot River basin. 


- 1See Appendix D on “Details of Stream Gauging”, “Run-Off Conditions in Canada”, 
Snow Surveys”, and “Glacier Surveys”. 
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On several rivers subject to dangerous floods, frequent observations 
of stage were obtained, and a flood warning service was provided during 
danger periods. Commencing the first of May each year, water levels at 
21 key locations in the Columbia and Fraser River basins were made 
available to the public by the Vancouver district office. From a study of 
river conditions in the upper reaches together with current meteorological 
data, a day-by-day computation of probable stages in the lower reaches 
of these rivers was made available. Co-operation with United States 
authorities was maintained with respect to determining probable stages 
on the lower Columbia River. From daily observations at about 16 loca- 
tions, the Calgary office forecast stages on the North and South Saskatche- 
wan Rivers and transmitted the information to Edmonton, Medicine 
Hat, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, and to provincial authorities in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba; it also participated in the work of the Bow 
River Ice Committee in alleviating the flood hazard on the Bow River. 
The Winnipeg office co-operated with local authorities in the Red and 
Assiniboine Rivers flood forecasts. 


For the purposes of estimating the amount of spring run-off, annual 
surveys of the water content of snow cover were made on typical courses 
in important drainage basins. Biennial surveys were made of representative 
glaciers in British Columbia and Alberta; three in Alberta and four in 
British Columbia were surveyed during the year. 


Waterway Problems and Water Power Administration! 


Members of the Branch served on many international and federal- 
provincial boards whose purpose is to study problems relating to the 
control of boundary waters. The district offices helped other federal 
agencies in engineering and administrative activities. 

The Branch administered the Dominion Water Power Regulations 
and inspected and collected rentals on developments made under their 
authority. 

On the basis of the Branch’s hydrometric surveys and investigations 
and other data, revisions are made from time to time to the estimate 
of the water-power resources of Canada. The current estimate shows 
resources of 57,007,000 h.p. at ordinary six months flow, which would 
permit an economic installation of about 74,000,000 h.p. During 1956, 
new hydraulic installations totalled 845,000 h.p., bringing the installed 
capacity of all water-power developments in Canada to 18,356,148 
h.p. New stations and extensions under active construction for operation 
in 1957 were tentatively rated at about 1,250,000 h.p.; others with a total 
capacity of approximately 6,750,000 h.p. were under preliminary construc- 
tion or were definitely planned. 


1See Appendix D on “Boards on Which Water Resources Branch Has Membership”, 
“Developments Under Dominion Water Power Regulations’, and “Technical Assistance to 
Federal Agencies.” 
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Forestry Branch 


The Forestry Branch carried out programs of research directed 
toward the improvement of forest management and the utilization of 
forest products. It is responsible for the administration of agreements 
with the provinces through which federal financial assistance is extended 
with respect to certain forestry activities carried on by provincial depart- 
ments. For a number of years the Branch has conducted forest inventory 
surveys in the Northwest and Yukon Territories. During the year under 


review, plans have been developed for the Branch to accelerate its survey 


program and to provide technical advice to other branches of the Depart- 
ment charged with administration of forests. Plans for extending similar 
services to other departments of government are under consideration. 


The Forestry Branch is organized in three divisions, namely, Forest 
Research Division, Forest Products Laboratories Division, and Forestry 
Operations Division. In addition, there are separate sections dealing 
respectively with Forest Economics and Branch Administration. 


Construction of a new forest research laboratory at the Petawawa 
Forest Experiment Station was virtually completed during the year. 
Construction of new forest products laboratories at Ottawa and Vancouver, 
and of a new laboratory at Pointe Claire, Quebec, was commenced, the 
latter to be operated by the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada. 


Forest Economics! 


Research on problems concerning the development of Canada’s forests 
and their relation to the forest economy of the North American continent 
was carried on as well as studies of the economic implications of forestry 
legislation. Basic data on Canadian forest resources were compiled and 
analyses made of statistics relating to production, consumption, and trade 
in forest products. Economic and statistical reports were prepared for 
international organizations, such as the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) and the British Commonwealth Forestry Conferences. 


The Chief of the Section continued to act as co-ordinator of the 
Forestry Study Group of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, and _ statistical services were provided for this work. 
Representation was provided on the Interdepartmental Food and Agri- 
culture Organization Committee. 


Forest Industries 


The forest industries maintained a high level of production throughout 
the year, though there was a slight decrease in the value of forest products 
exported. This decrease, which amounted to approximately $6 million 
(or less than 1 per cent of the total) resulted mainly from reduced lumber 
production. The quantity of lumber exported was 14 per cent below 
that of the previous year. However, exports of wood pulp and newsprint 
increased to a level where they partially offset this decline. The value 


of exports of forest products represented about 32 per cent of the total 
value of Canada’s export trade. 


1 See Appendix E, Nos. 1 to 3. 
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The pulp and paper industry in 1956 produced a record of 10.7 million 
tons of wood pulp, out of which an estimated 6.5 million tons of newsprint 
were produced, representing a 4 per cent increase over the previous year. 
An estimated 7,770 million board feet of lumber were also produced. This 
represents a 3 per cent decrease in production from the previous year. 


During 1955 the utilization of forest products amounted to 3,325 
million cubic feet, an increase of 5 per cent over the 1954 utilization 
figure and an 8 per cent increase over the average utilization for the 
10-year period 1945 to 1954. 


The net value of production of the forest industries in 1954 was 
estimated to be $1,998 million or 14 per cent of the total net value of 
production of all Canadian industries, compared to a figure of only 11 
per cent for 1938. 


Forest Research Division! 


Research activities included fact-finding surveys to evaluate 
existing conditions, fundamental studies concerning the characteristics 
and behaviour of forest species and the influence of different factors of 
their environment, and applied research to develop practical methods for 
influencing forest development and improving operating and research 
techniques. 


Within the Forest Research Division there are three Sections con- 
cerned respectively with silviculture and management, forest inventories, 
and forest fire protection; and five district offices located at Calgary, Alta.; 
Winnipeg, Man.; Valcartier, Que.; Fredericton, N.B.; and St. John’s, Nfid.; 
and the Ontario Research Unit at Ottawa. 


Silviculture and Management Research 


Silviculture deals with the theory and practice of controlling forest 
establishment, composition, and growth, while forest management is 
concerned with the application of business and technical principles to the 
operation of forest properties in order to achieve continuous production, 
with the net growth and harvest in approximate balance. 


The principal tasks within this field of forest research are as follows: 


1.. Development of a satisfactory system for classifying forests and forest 
sites as a basis for proper silviculture and management. This includes 
a study of physiographic and edaphic features, lesser vegetation, and 
the forest itself. 


2.. Determination of the silvical characteristics of Canadian tree species 
and the ecological relationships of the associations in which they occur. 
Included are fundamental studies of plant growth as related to such 
factors as temperature, light, moisture, frost, and studies of succession, 
all of which determine the character of the forest. 


3. Development of methods of silviculture applicable to the more important 
forest types and to Canadian economic conditions. Studies are con- 
cerned with economic and practical harvesting methods for existing 
forests and experimentation to ensure future forests of desirable species, 


4. Development and testing of practical methods for the actual and poten- 
tial growth and yield of forests. An assessment of the potential 
productivity of forest sites and an accurate prediction of future yields 
of forests are essential for long-term management. 


1 See Appendix E, Nos. 4 and 5. 
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5. Development of improved techniques for reforestation and of improved 
strains of tree species suitable to Canadian conditions. Included are 
studies for the improvement of planting, seeding, and nursery tech- 
niques, and the development through selection and hybridization 
of better trees for use in reforestation programs. 


6. Improvement of methods of organizing forest data into plans of regula- 
tion and silviculture for forest areas suitable to different intensities 
of management. This provides not only technical information for the 
implementation of management, but also valuable demonstration of 
various intensities of management in commercially important forest 
types. 

7. Improvement of research methods, mensuration techniques, and the 
design of experiments. Experimental designs are developed to ensure 
the validity of results, mathematical functions of growth developed, 
and mensurational techniques tested and improved. 


In all districts, studies of forest and forest site classification were in 
progress to provide the basic framework within which both research and 
forest management must be conducted. Fundamental ecological studies, 
tree breeding, provenance studies, and research in tree physiology con- 
tinued, with the major part of this work being done at the Petawawa 
Forest Experiment Station, Chalk River, Ontario. 


Tests of silvicultural techniques, with emphasis on regeneration 
following cutting and fire, continued in all districts; basic data were 
obtained as a preliminary to the management of selected and representative 
forests in each district, and data collected as a basis for the preparation 
of yield tables for important species. Studies of different cutting practices 
were expanded to include additional important forest types. Requests 
continued from forest industries and provincial agencies for technical 
assistance in planning such applied experimentation. 


Forest Inventories Research 


Tables are being compiled to aid the interpreter in making estimates 
of timber volumes from air photographs. Tests are being conducted in the 
forestry use of various air cameras and films. Improvements in equip- 
ment are being made. Research in various field-sampling methods is being 
continued. 


Provisional forest maps covering 19,580 square miles in the Territories 
and Wood Buffalo National Park were prepared from air photographs. 
Work was continued on the revision of provisional maps and the prepara- 
tion of timber estimates by the aid of field data, including those of 578 
sample plots measured in 1956. 


A forest map of the Peigan Indian Reserve, Province of Alberta, 
comprising 11 square miles, was prepared. 


Fire Protection Research 


Many of the major problems in forest fire research are related to the 
measurement of fire danger and fire control planning. Most investigations 
are made at the request of provincial and other forest protection agencies 
which often co-operate in the undertakings. All members of the staff 
of the Section are in Ottawa, though most of the technical officers spend 


the fire season in the field at forest experiment stations or at temporary 
fire research stations. 


a 
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New simplified forest fire danger tables for Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, and the East Slope of the Rocky Mountains 
were published. The basic field studies required for similar tables for 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were completed. Arrangements were made to 
establish two temporary fire research stations in British Columbia. Other 
investigations included experiments with power pumps and forestry hose, 
soil sterilizers, and the observation of control-burn experiments. 


Forestry Operations Division 


This Division administered agreements between the Federal and 
Provincial Governments under the Canada Forestry Act and an agreement 
to provide financial assistance to the Province of New Brunswick for 
spraying operations against the spruce budworm. Small education and 
park units were maintained. Forest fire protection and forest manage- 
ment were provided at Camp Gagetown, N.B., under an arrangement with 
the Department of National Defence. 


Provincial Agreements! 


Forest Inventories? 


New agreements under the Canada Forestry Act were executed with 
all provinces which had previously participated under the first agreements 
of 1951. These agreements provide for the completion of initial forest 
inventories by March 31, 1958, and for assisting the provinces for a 5-year 
period ending March 31, 1961, in keeping the inventories up to date. The 
Federal Government pays half the cost of these programs and continues 
to assist the provinces in reforestation. 


The initial inventories for Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
Nova Scotia were completed or virtually so. Maintenance of these inven- 
tories is becoming an increasingly important phase of the work. 


Progress on initial inventories in British Columbia, Ontario, and New 
Brunswick was satisfactory. Inventory programs for these provinces 
provide for the completion of the inventories by March 31, 1958. On the 
average, inventory work under the agreements is now about 90 per cent 
finished. 


Reforestation? 


Under the renewed agreements, provinces that maintain their annual 
reforestation programs on unoccupied Crown lands at or above the average 
of the past three years are entitled to a federal contribution of $10 per 
thousand trees planted and $1 per acre seeded. The Federal Government 
is also paying one-fifth the cost of establishing and operating new forest 
nurseries. 

Under a special agreement, Prince Edward Island receives 50 per cent 
of the cost of the reforestation of waste lands unsuited to agriculture. 


1See Appendix E, No. 8. 
2 See Appendix E, No. 6. 
3 See Appendix EK, No. 7. 
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During 1956-57, work on new nurseries was continued in Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario, and Manitoba. Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island planted 13,382,000 trees. Saskat- 
chewan seeded an area of 255 acres. 

Since the beginning of the agreements in 1951, 72,657,000 trees have 
been planted, 7,006 acres seeded, and 10 new nurseries established. 


Forest Fire Protection 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources announced 
that the Federal Government had offered to broaden the implementation 
of the Canada Forestry Act by providing financial assistance to the 
provinces for forest fire protection. A total of $5 million is to be made 
available for this purpose during the next five years. Federal contribu- 
tions will be applicable to capital expenditures, such as the cost of fire 
protection equipment and improvements, and of forest access roads, trails, 
and buildings required for forest fire protection. 


Aerial Spraying Operation — New Brunswick! 


Under the agreement with the Province of New Brunswick for com- 
bating the spruce budworm by aerial spraying, the Federal Government 
announced that the maximum federal contribution of $3,000,000 for 
expenditures during the period from September 13, 1952, to March 
31, 1959, would be increased to $3,250,000 in view of the continued severe 
infestation of the budworm which seriously threatens the wood supply 
of the forest industries in northern New Brunswick. The Provincial 
Government and the forest industries in the area affected are each 
contributing a like amount. 

Spraying operations in 1956 were again conducted by Forest Protec- 
tion Limited, a Crown corporation organized for the purpose. Using 
eleven airfields constructed for the program, about 1,024,000 gallons of 
DDT insecticide were sprayed from 90 aircraft over approximately 
1,974,000 acres of forests. The net area now sprayed under the agree- 
ment is approximately 5,100,000 acres, of which some 950,000 acres have 
received more than one application of insecticide. 

Following the 1956 spray operation, studies by forest entomologists 
of the federal Department of Agriculture again showed no evidence of 
a decline in the outbreak because of natural control factors. Plans have 
therefore been made for spraying an area of about 5,000,000 acres in 1957. 
Much of this area was sprayed previously. Two new airfields were 
constructed, making a total of 14 available for this purpose. 


Camp Gagetown, N.B.2 


By arrangement with the Department of National Defence, the 
Branch is responsible for forest fire protection and forest management 
on the 430-square-mile Camp Gagetown military area in New Brunswick. 

The construction of the forestry headquarters, consisting of five 
buildings near Oromocto, was completed. Construction began on three 
ranger headquarters in other districts. 


1 See Appendix E, No. 9. 
2 See Appendix E, No. 10. 
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Very favourable weather conditions and an almost complete cessation 
in clearing forest areas for military purposes greatly reduced the number 
of forest fires. Nine fires, which occurred within the boundaries of the 
camp area, burned seven acres of forest and about six acres of non-forested 
land. In addition, two fires on adjoining property required the attention 
of Forestry Branch crews. Timber valued at $107 was destroyed, and 
the cost of fire suppression was $553. 


Dues received from the sale of sawlogs, poles, and fuelwood, together 
with hay and grazing dues, again showed a substantial increase. 


Other Military Areas 


The Forestry Branch supervised a small timber sale at Camp Borden, 
Ontario, where the disposal of pulpwood from thinnings of pine plantations 
is being carried out under contract. At Camp Utopia in New Brunswick, 
a contract was arranged for the taking of a forest inventory of the forest 
lands in this area. 


Education! 


The distribution of forestry literature amounted to 57,151 pieces. 
A revised French edition of Forestry Lessons is in course of preparation. 
The fifth edition of Native Trees of Canada was issued by the Queen’s 
Printer. 


Through the co-operation of the Post Office Department, forest fire 
prevention posters were again displayed in post offices throughout Canada, 
and mail at several large cities was cancelled with special dies at the start 
of the forest-fire danger season. 


Requests for information on forestry topics resulted from the window 
displays maintained at the Forestry Branch Head Office, Ottawa. More 
than 261 black-and-white prints and 125 colour slides were added to the 
photographic library; a number of photographs were supplied to outside 
organizations for use in publications. 


National Parks 


Technical advice and assistance in the management of forests in the 
western National Parks were provided by a forester stationed at Jasper. 


Forest fire protection plans for Jasper and Prince Albert Parks were 
revised. Tree planting was carried out at Banff, Jasper, and Riding 
Mountain Parks. In Jasper Park, cutting operations were supervised, 
and a timber cruise was made in Glacier Park. Co-operation in forest 
insect and disease surveys was maintained with the Forest Biology Divi- 
sion, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


Forest Products Laboratories Division? 


Research carried out at the Ottawa and Vancouver Laboratories 
followed the carefully planned long-term program which provides for 
continuance of projects to determine the mechanical, physical, and chemical 
properties of wood. Thus, research was active in the fields of timber 
engineering, plywood and adhesives, wood preservation, timber pathology, 
wood chemistry, logging and milling, lumber seasoning, and wood anatomy. 


1See Appendix G. 
2See Appendix E, No. 11, and Appendix G. 
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At the Ottawa Laboratory, research also included utilization of wood 
residues by microbiological techniques, the uses of wood and wood-based 
products for containers, the fundamentals of veneer cutting and of the 
sawing of lumber, bark removal, and processing of sawmill residues, and 
the painting of wood. 

It is increasingly evident that all work in the fields of lamination, 
structural forms, the use of adhesives, the cutting of veneers, and manu- 
facture of plywoods is of growing industrial interest. Similarly, a vast 
amount, of research work and investigation has been carried out to satisfy 
demand for information on the processing of residues—particularly those 
occurring in sawmilling—to raw material for pulp and wallboard manu-~ 
facture. This work not only fits into the changing economic pattern in 
the wood-using industries but also aims at more thorough utilization of 
the annual forest harvest and is therefore a most worthwhile method of 
forest conservation. 

A more detailed outline of the specific work under main research 
projects and for each Laboratory will be found in Appendix E 11. 

Special investigations on the properties of new products and on 
engineering, bending, gluing, and container design problems, were under- 
taken for Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, for government 
departments, especially National Defence and Agriculture, and for various 
forest products industries. 

In order to determine the effectiveness of various processes, methods, 
and techniques, and to assess the possibility of improvements beneficial 
to utilization, numerous field investigations on the harvesting of timber 
and its manufacture into various products were carried out. 

To give effective and widespread distribution of research results, 
special attention was given to the preparation of publications dealing 
with various phases of research. A large number of articles were also 
prepared for scientific and trade journals, and papers were delivered by 
members of the staff at meetings of professional societies and trade associ- 
ations. More than 17,000 publications were distributed, mostly in answer 
to requests. New F.P.L. publications are listed in Appendix G. 

Exhibits illustrating the properties of wood and portraying the results 
of research were prepared for meetings in Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal, 
Chicoutimi, and Rouyn. In addition, 3,816 samples of Canadian timber 
species were sold to the general public. Co-operation was given the 
Canadian Exhibition Commission in the preparation of the forestry exhibit 
for the 1958 Brussels World Fair. 

Inquiries for technical information totalled 2,572 and came from 
Canadian industry and the general public. 

Staff members acted as chairmen or participated as members on 
committees concerned with the National Building Code, the Canadian 
Standards Association, the Canadian Government Specification Board, the 
American Association for Testing Materials, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, and various technical committees on 
lumber, plywood, furniture, and pulp and paper. 

An advisory committee at each Laboratory, with members drawn 
from various timber-producing and wood-using groups, continued to 
assess periodically the research work carried out in relation to industrial 
needs and thus to provide a close link with industry generally. This 
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type of forum permits an exchange of views, discussion of trends, review 
of present and probable technological advances, and through discussions 
serves to clarify the needs of the national economy, of industry, and of 
the consumer. 


On an international basis, constant liaison with governmental and 
private wood products research institutions in other lands was maintained, 
so that through an awareness of progress made elsewhere and through 
the exchange of research data, Canadian interests may be better served 
and duplication of research effort avoided. The importance of this liaison 
was partly reflected through publication in other countries of several 
reports and articles emanating from the Division. 


The Superintendent, Ottawa Laboratory, was a member of the 
FAO/UN—ECE working party in Geneva for six months, who were 
preparing background papers for use at the FAO International Conference 
on Fibreboards. He subsequently attended as Canadian Government 
representative. The Chief of the Division was the Canadian Government 
member on a delegation of Canadian lumbermen which visited the USSR 
in July and August. 
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National Museum of Canada —Natural History 
Branch 


This Branch deals with the rocks, minerals, fossils, plants, and animals 
of Canada. It is responsible for the collection, preservation, study, and 
display of material illustrating the geological and biological sciences. 

During the year under review, eleven field parties carried out studies 
from Nova Scotia to British Columbia. Large additions to the collections 
were made as a result of field work, and by gift and purchase. Reports on 
a number of studies by Museum staff members have been published, as 
listed in Appendix G. Some new exhibits were installed, and a program 
of temporary exhibits in the Museum rotunda was begun with a display 
of geophysical apparatus to direct attention to the International Geo- 
physical Year. Preliminary studies were made on the organization to be 
used when additional space becomes available. 


Botany 


Botanical investigations were conducted in Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick. Photographs and recorded notes supplied 
much valuable information concerning the mosses, ferns, and flowering 
plants of the districts visited, and large collections of specimens were made 
for the National Herbarium as well as for exchanges with other botanical 
institutions. 

The specimens resulting from field work were studied and classified 
in the herbarium, as were other collections submitted for determination 
and report by government departments, by other herbaria, by the botanical 
departments of Canadian or foreign universities, or by individuals. Eight 
botanical papers and six reviews were published; two book-length manuals 
on the flora of Canada and five shorter papers are in press awaiting publica- 
tion; book-length reports on the flora of the Canadian Rocky Mountains 
and of the Clay Belt of northern Ontario and northern Quebec as well 
as other papers on Canadian flora are in process of preparation. Work 
was also started on a flora of the Canadian Atlantic Seaboard. Nineteen 
maps illustrating plant distribution were prepared for the Atlas of Canada. 
A report on botanical exploration in Canada since 1900 was prepared for 
the American Journal of Botany. Four lectures on botanical subjects 
were given by staff members, who also took part in one radio and one 
television broadcast. 

During the year 17,071 herbarium specimens were received by 
exchange, 2,919 by donation, and approximately 19,987 resulted from 
field work or were obtained in exchange for determination. Specimens 
numbering 2,503 were sent on loan to other botanical institutions, and 
3,210 were borrowed from them. Duplicate specimens, 3,843 in number, 
resulting from field work of the staff, were distributed to Canadian and 
foreign herbaria in continuation of exchange. Specimens of vascular 
plants numbering 8,438 and of cryptogams numbering 8,385 were mounted 
and inserted, bringing the total number of specimens in the National 
Collection to 313,861. Thirty-five type specimens were collated and 
indexed, bringing the total number of indexed types of vascular plants in 
the herbarium to 1,737. Some 200 Canadian or foreign botanists visited 
the herbarium during the year. 
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Loology 


Field investigations were conducted on the distribution and ecology 
of intertidal and shallow-water marine invertebrates, together with 
incidental studies of freshwater invertebrates in western Nova Scotia. 
The amphibians of the Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, were studied, and 
herpetological field studies were also conducted in Ontario near Smiths 
Falls and Long Point, and in Quebec in the Montreal region. Field studies 
of birds and the extent of certain natural biotic areas were carried out 
in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Field investigations were 
made of the mammals of southeastern New Brunswick and the Chignecto 
area of Nova Scotia. Good collections of mammals and birds were made 
in the Tweedsmuir Park area of British Columbia. Habitat studies of 
birds and mammals were conducted in the Churchill area of Manitoba. 


Laboratory work was continued on a world-scope revision of the 
amphipod family Talitridae. Studies were well advanced on the genus 
Gammarus on the eastern coast of North America, as was another study 
of the freshwater amphipods of Canada and glaciated northeastern 
United States. The preparation of a popular booklet on The Sea Shells 
of Eastern Canada was brought well on toward completion. Reports were 
completed on a study of the amphipod genus Orchestoidea with a descrip- 
tion of a new species from the Pacific Coast of North America; on duck- 
pond culturing of amphipod crustaceans in Ontario; and on an investiga- 
tion of the ecology and distribution of invertebrates in the Vancouver 
Island region. Studies were begun on glacial refugia and post-glacial 
dispersal routes with reference to their significance in taxonomic research 
on North American organisms; on taxonomic relationships of the forms 
of the turtle genus Chrysemys; and on the identification of the turtle 
bone fragments found in prehistoric Indian villages of Ontario and 
Quebec with a view to interpreting the relationships of the various turtle 
species to the village organization. A report on a zoogeographical study 
on reptiles and amphibians of eastern Canada was brought to completion. 
Work was begun on The Birds of Canada, a book in which all bird species 
known to have occurred in Canada will be treated. The following manu- 
scripts were completed: A report on the birds of Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia; an ecological treatment of the distribution of the warblers 
in the Canadian Prairie Provinces; a comprehensive comparative study of 
the mammals on the islands of Newfoundland, Anticosti, Magdalen, Prince 
Edward, and Cape Breton; new mammal records for Prince Edward 
Island; a specimen record in New Brunswick of the shrew Sorex arcticus; 
and a popular illustrated booklet Canadian Mammals. 

Routine identification and curator work were continued on all the 
research collections. The following numbers of specimens were accessioned 
during the fiscal year: 1,130 mammals; 880 birds; 341 reptiles and amphib- 
ians; and 304 lots of invertebrates. At the end of the fiscal year the 
research collections contained 23,400 matnmals; 41,797 birds; 10,060 
reptiles and amphibians; 2,000 fishes; and 148,800 invertebrates. 


Paleontology 


A field party in search of fossil mammals operated in Miocene localities 
in southern Saskatchewan and in Eocene localities in southeastern British 
Columbia. Another expedition worked in the Upper Cretaceous of Alberta 
and spent most of the season excavating the skeleton of a duck-billed 
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dinosaur in the Red Deer River badlands north of Drumheller. Studies 
were completed on a Cretaceous dinosaur from Alabama (in co-operation 
with the Chicago Natural History Museum), fossil mammals from Alberta, 
and fossil molluscs from British Columbia. In the laboratory, a number 
of specimens were prepared for study, but emphasis was placed on the 
preparation of specimens to be used in future exhibits. The most important 
of these is the skeleton of a large flesh-eating dinosaur. The arrangement 
and contents of the future hall of paleontology were planned. The study 
collection of fossil vertebrates was renovated. 

As a result of collecting, donation, and purchase, 230 specimens were 
added to the collection of fossil vertebrates. 


Educational Services1 


1 See Appendix F. 
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National Museum of Canada—Human History 
Branch 


The Ethnological and Archeological Sections of the National Museum 
constitute the nucleus of the new Human History Branch. Everything 
pertaining to human sciences, which at one time or another were a part 
of the activity of the National Museum, falls in the realm of the 
Human History Branch. The activity of the Branch might be divided 
into two different fields: Education and Research. 


The educational program! of the Human History Branch is done in co- 
operation with the Natural History Branch. 

In addition to the regular program, two temporary exhibits were 
displayed this year in the rotunda of the National Museum. The first, 
The origin of Amerindian Agriculture, was a small exhibit on the origin 
of agriculture based on research. The second, An Eskimo Exhibit, 
covered the activity of the Eskimo from prehistoric times to modern 
times. The central exhibit was an Eskimo winter igloo built in styro- 
foam. This exhibit brought 19,631 visitors to the Museum. 


The research program is described in the two following sections: 


Division of Archeology 


Reconnaissance was undertaken in the Ottawa River Valley as well 
as in the central section of the St. Lawrence River drainage. 


Archeological investigations were made on a fortified site near 
Corunna, Ontario. <A joint archeological project with the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of Toronto was initiated in a sector of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway area. This was an attempt to salvage the 
archeeological materials from the important sites that will be destroyed 
by construction. 


Sadlermiut houses were excavated and mapped at Native Point, 
Southampton Island, N.W.T. This was the completion of a joint endeavour 
formerly conducted in conjunction with the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington, D.C. Further survey for Dorset remains was conducted in 
surrounding areas. 


Extensive digging on a stratified site on the east bank of the Firth 
River in the northern part of Yukon Territory was continued. During 
the latter part of the season the recent geology was studied by members 
of the University of British Columbia on a grant from the Arctic 
Institute. 

A brief survey was conducted in the region of Flin Flon, Saskatche- 
wan, at the request of local inhabitants who were interested in the 
establishment of a museum and the reconstruction of an early fort or 
trading post. 


Early archeological remains of domesticated plants from Mexico 
and Canada were studied in co-operation with scientists of a number of 
other institutions. Early corn remains, as well as Iroquois corn, were 
analysed by staff members in conjunction with scientists from the Botanical 


1 See Appendix F. 
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Museum of Harvard University. An attempt was made to discover and 
interpret the domestication, evolution, and dispersal of beans in the pre- 
historic New World by a member of the staff in co-operation with scientists 
from the Missouri Botanical Gardens and the University of Chicago. The 
earliest pumpkin and gourd remains so far found in the world, as well as 
later squash and pumpkin developments, were analysed with a member 
of the staff of the United States Department of Agriculture, and a paper 
was published on this subject. Other ancient domesticated plant remains 
were studied in co-operation with members of the staff of Macdonald 
College (Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec) and of the University of Montreal. 

The study of Naskapi ethnobotany, started by the Director when at 
the Montreal Botanical Gardens, was continued. 


Division of Ethnology 


Investigations in Social Anthropology were carried on in New 
Brunswick, especially among Acadians of various parts of this province. 
A lengthy questionnaire was presented to some 300 teachers spending 
part of the summer at St. Joseph’s University in New Brunswick. 

A brief survey into the state of the acculturation of the Ojibwa Indians 
was conducted in the Timagami district. 

Folkloric investigations were continued in the Gaspé Peninsula in 
order to complete a previous survey. 

In Nova Scotia, numerous recordings were made on various topics 
of oral traditions. 

A study of the vernacular names of plants in Quebec was continued. 
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1956 Annual Report 
Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau, established in 1934, is 
the federal agency responsible for the promotion of travel to and within 
Canada, and for the general welfare of Canada’s tourist industry. 


The staff of 85 to 90 persons is located in new quarters covering the 
entire second floor of the Kent Building in downtown Ottawa. There are 
also offices of the Bureau in New York and Chicago with small informa- 
tion staffs, as well as a travel representative at the Canadian Consulate 
General in Los Angeles. 


The Eleventh Federal-Provincial Tourist Conference was held at 
Ottawa on November 26 and 27, with delegates from federal departments, 
provincial tourist organizations, and the leading transportation companies. 
The conference took a long searching look at the 1956 travel year and 
concluded that, although unseasonable weather, exchange problems, and 
other factors contributed to mild declines in tourist volume in certain parts 
of Canada, there remained the basic need for a more vigorous promotion 
of Canadian travel attractions for visitors from other countries as well 
as for Canadians themselves. In the interests of domestic travel, the 
“Know Canada Better” program is being continued on an expanding 
scale. 


It was announced to the Conference that the advertising budget of 
the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, which for the past several 
years had approached a million dollars annually, would be increased by 
approximately one-third. This major advertising increase in 1957 is 
being devoted largely to a zonal campaign on behalf of travel to the 
Atlantic Provinces. 


Canada’s tourist industry set new records in 1956, with travel receipts 
from the United States rising to $308 million, an increase of $5 million 
over the previous year. Receipts from other countries rose to a new 
high of $27 million, an increase of $2 million. Canadians spent $391 
million on travel in the United States and $106 million in other countries. 
There were 27,666,500 individual entries into Canada in 1956, and an 
estimated 84 million persons came to Canada as long-stay automobile 
entries, though not all remained for 48 hours or longer. During the 
April-October period, attendance at the National Parks of Canada was 
3,507,440, a net increase at all parks of 114,208 over the same period 
of 1955. 


In 1956, the Bureau achieved a new: all-time record for inquiries 
handled during a single year. A total of 538,063 inquiries were received, 
460,882 by its Ottawa office, 55,181 by the New York office, and 
22,000 by the Chicago office. An advertising program at a cost of 
$974,607 was conducted in 50 magazines and 59 newspapers in the United 
States. Combined circulation of the magazines used totalled 71,909,759. 

The Bureau’s principal publication, Canada—Vacations Unlimited, was 
redesigned to contain a greater number of full-page colour pictures. It is 
now slightly larger than its predecessor and is printed on linen stock. 
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The maple leaf design on the cover has been retained. An initial order 
for half a million copies was printed in 1956. The new booklets for 
Prince Albert and Riding Mountain National Parks were enlarged to 
include more detailed fishing information, and ten new colour posters 
were added to the Bureau’s stock. Of the 79 publications produced by 
the Bureau, 15 of the information type were multilithed. Mailing lists 
of more than 4,000 names were utilized in the promotion and distribution 
of literature to United States outlets. The year’s distribution of publica- 
tions prepared by the Bureau amounted to 4,703,960 pieces of literature, 
mostly to the United States. 

During 1956, editorial publicity was expanded, and the distribution 
of black-and-white photographs amounting to 8,857 brought the Bureau’s 
five-year total of photos mailed to 37,492. The special vacation sections 
of 82 United States newspapers were serviced with a total of 502 black- 
and-white photographs. 

On behalf of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Canada-wide 
photographic schedules were carried out in the summer of 1956 by National 
Film Board photographers. More good travel photographs in both black- 
and-white and colour were obtained than in any other single year. More 
than half of the photos were National Parks of Canada still pictures. In 
the 1956 summer schedule of photography, 567 colour subjects and 213 
black-and-white negatives were added to the Bureau’s photo library. 

The domestic mat service on National Parks subjects begun in 1955 
was continued in 1956 with two new pictorial folders sent to weekly 
editors in Canada, one in April and one in July. 

The impact of television in the United States has greatly increased 
the number of viewers of Canadian travel films. During 1956, through 
the operation of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau’s free Television 
Library, an estimated 1,524 telecasts of 34 titles were seen by 67 million 
people. A special print of each subject was made available for colour 
telecasts; these were used on 140 occasions. 

A major expansion in the number of film lbraries across the United 
States increased the number of these outlets to 379. Print deposits were 
again increased to place 5,282 in free circulation in the United States. 
In spite of increasing competition from television, these prints, through 
68,401 showings to audiences totalling 4,136,627, registered a gain of 
6 per cent. 
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Summary of Revenues and Expenditures, 1956-57 
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NORTHERN RESEARCH CO-ORDINATION CENTRE .. 


NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH 


Branch NcMiunistravlone yom.) tee ole e ee 
National Parks and Historic Sites ...... 
Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird 

POUNGEHOMA tte fae ir ee aad 6s HS. bi ER 
Grant in aid of the development of 

the International Peace Garden in 

Manitobait se. acre oak ROTM Le: 
North Battlefields Commission 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
National Museum 
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WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 
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NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION AND LANDS BRANCH 


Branch Administration 
Yukon Territory 
Northwest Territories 
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FORESTRY BRANCH 


Branch Administration 
Forest Research Division 
Forestry Operations Division 
Forest Products Laboratories Division... 
Grant to Canadian Forestry Association 
Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation 
Board 
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CANDIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
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TOTALS FOR DEPARTMENT 


His, 6 0 6.0 6 66,4. 6. © 


Revenues 


128 


1,485,843 


2,226 
3,012 
1,491,082 


130,748 


235,420 
323,650 
1,205,273 


1,864,343 


70,984 


2,998 


22 


67 


72 


78 


00 


$ 3,559,886 10 


$ 
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Expenditures 


599,697 


66,163 


93,340 
15,283,019 


5,000 
9,972 
156,318 
469,245 
349,368 
16,366,264 


1,815,905 


961,301 
2,192,511 
8,943,406 


12,097,219 


145,293 
1,233,086 
1,912,705 
1,172,573 

10,000 


5,042 
4,478,700 


1,546,282 


$36,970,235 
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APPENDIX B 
1. Mineral Production 
1955 19561 Cumulative Total 
DO cotmenaed 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Dec. 31, 1956 
NortHWEStT TERRITORIES 
$ $ $ 
Golda encase eae 321,321 oz. 11,092,001 352,645 0z. 12,145,094 95,008,017 
Soul i259 9. § Gee on od 58,477 oz. 51,565 69,867 oz. 62,678 1,323,914 
Ibe Ko Re Goes OA crete —_— a == a 4,933 
Woppenm iv enienns mivser. _— —_ — — 26,607 
Pitchblende........... (unavailable) 13,248,198 (unavailable) 9,394,000 243 933,778 
Crude Petroleum...... 404,219 bbl. 1,185,780 457,000 bbl. 1,340,000 7,608, 110 
NaturaliGasiae. a. sce 18,670 M cu.ft. 6,213 21,000 M cu.ft. 7,350 88,717 
Tantalum (TazOs5).... 390 Ib. 9,760 - — 12,456 
Munssteniee ieee. — — — _ 53, 146 
Columbium (Cb205).. 42 lb. 1,032 — — 3,326 
AIVOMAN SG hore orice nies — 25,594,549 — 22,949, 122 148 , 063, 004 
YuKON TERRITORY 
$ $ $ 
Goldie te csceccneeee 72,201 oz. 2,492,379 73,240 oz. 2,522,386 242,745,071 
Silvereme cn weitere onick 5,712,219 oz. 5,037,035 6,170,700 oz. 5,535,735 54,918,376 
IBIESKG Lp teh 5 cs At thant 26, 248, 786 Ib. 3,774,775 25,779,000 lb. 3,998,323 29,722,101 
Copper. teenie eae — — — — 2,711,695 
Coal eet ch tee ae 7,040 tons 81,806 9,623 tons 113,660 1,667,307 
Pungsten sk sani sem — — — — 25, 888 
LEDC Seren ete ot 21,823,307 lb. 2,978,881 20,788,000 lb. 3,078,703 15,083,453 
PATIGLIITON V5 oleae ee —— — — 173 
Cacimiumin ne eya5 ee 211,808 Ib. 360,074 253,000 lb. 430,100 2,345,306 
SDOmAIs press se baa — 14, 724,950 — 15,678, 907 349, 219,370 
1 Preliminary estimate. 
2 Figures for the years 1932, 1942 to 1953 inclusive not available. 
2. Oil and Gas Permits, Leases, and Reservations 
YUKON AND NorTHWEST TERRITORIES 
— Number Acreage 
Northwest Territories— 
Active (Oil'and Gas Permuits.....40. 1 acted 1 detot tonne hee eee Mr 192 10, 249, 001 
Oil and! Gas Leases. Oikos <2 s.ccc agree ag ots ORE, ee ee 10 81,990 
Surface TWeases. G4. c60co camer ares pee eee eo Eee ee 2 892.2 
Yukon— 
Active Oil and) Gast Peruniisyc eee meee ee re eee eee ee 32 1,589, 167 
Oiand' Gas Reservations (N.W.l. and ukon)ases9) 2 esses eeeeenee 2 6, 133, 760 
PROVINCIAL Ort AND Gas LEASES 
EVES GOO 3 aiveee ans estes ho seins cadvsrae ecm apy MLN seen AN Par ake 91 14,560 
Daskatchewantt....csvecc cen ent okie ee eee ee nee Mine 23° 080 
LAUD CT bata ipmrerb ie |. iar ratrmmmremipetcrrpte aces 0S ae a dhe aoa Mh RN ee Ae Se 133 32,800 
SV OBAT Nc care cece cpr shes c wietoh Mee ELAS ee: ne eee 362 69, 440 
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3. Land Sales and Privileges, Hay and Timber Permits 


Northwest 
Yukon Territories 
LANpDs SAaLes— 
COMpIELO Usa me ON Suttertess ANA Wide the cieisis PNAS Meigieiares se 54 44 
ING wWebeTeeMents Of Salo a. csis diet klar Gehcacjocialdeserepene coctereveiersre eis 15 (a) 26 (6) 
PAC Tee eNuscOr Sal OR OLCO nae mate er edaieourseiciokaeiselnicis erences. 5% 128 (c) 61 (d) 
(a) Includes 6 agreements for veterans. 
(b) Includes 13 agreements for veterans. 
(c) Includes 108 agreements for veterans. 
(d) Includes 44 agreements for veterans. 
LAND PRIVILEGES— 
New leases executed, during yeas tb ac eect ne os adele uss 25 59 
Cancollatious Gurineevieal vues A eaalal tsa ceeiensie wspaccsoia 37 38 
Leases in force: 
UC aer Mis bigs ia cle Mec GOO TORT tao oO aC ADCO OCCT ee 7 10 
BET LATING. epepeahe, ARE 5 ais rak Se. Syetzo ces ovaiiexy “nes RIS ven oT ERATE oR otal 1 5 
CSR ATEE 2S SARL ABTA RG ero b.0 cho TTT TONE A PETG Oe Se Re 7 (a) 4 (b) 
SULLACe gun-wth -eaun de Saat ate TaN clr mthreg leisedog.e. dé s 132 (c) 142 (d) 
NV AUUCRINON beeen nig AL Weeder yer ee ee co emt On Toc an 18 47 
eT CENRCESOMOCCUDALION aaa siee csp oe eee ey PRWRE das 3 7 
POrIMSSIOUS EO OCCU DV zcse wera eri aan tes aie acini ue enous Us 12 
OPAL UMASS HALT RORCH «scpiciss sre tiereitnt ec etheasroie¥oloi> 175 227 
(a) 838 horses and 10 head of cattle maintained. 
(b) 7 horses and 6 head of cattle maintained. 
(c) Includes 2 leases for veterans. 
(dq) Includes 11 leases for veterans. 
Hay Permits— 
Number-of-permiits-tssuedessrer sarsereerae nein eis oes torres ss 2 (a) —_ 
(a) 8 tons of hay cut 
TimeER PeRMITS— 
COMINEL CIA ENCES .aa yeah coadac nes ee iets Ae aks 49 20 
Other permits: 
Permits#ree:ofifees and duesss-aem cecis.acNoet. See oeise o 21 9 
PeChalos tl CORO UCS ae Pre tac TAst dimuon eas foiskeustoiet ile 14 
HZOrIT CACUCE DAN. cat, Mie whee Selec te eieten slneine 6 cics.8 leks 179 103 
LOPAT TIMBER, PERMITS a rac sete arsine cle iccon val arc eiale Morais 266 146 


4. Volume of Timber Cut 


Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory (including Wood Buffalo Park) 

Round Fuel- Round Fuel- 

Lumber Timber wood Lumber Timber wood 

(ft.b.m.) (lin. ft.) (cords) (ft.b.m.) (lin. ft.) (cords) 
Commercial permits........ 4,865,743 1,936,034 1,940 21,117,364 850,064 119 

Other permits: 

Permits free of fees and dues — 4,300 650 — 48,000 435 
Permits free of dues........ —— ~— 905 10,000 900 1,095 
Permits—dues paid........ 27,000 219,357 4,253 —_ 69, 622 4,059 


WOTAL CUTWAe ap). <0 4,892,743 2,159,691 7,748 21,127,364 968,586 5,708 
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5. Revenue 


NeW. o. Yukon Provinces Total 
$- ets: $ cts. $-- cts: $ cts. 
MEIN Oak Re xe even ex cievee rein seaete aes 316,699 00 167,831 00 22,578 00 507,108 00 
@ilkandeeast we eee ae ee 580,373 33 62,687 72 299,446 92 942,507 97 
Lands, timber, and grazing....... 157,782 40 63,381 06 55,766 36 276,929 82 
ELOTAT) aes eR Re ee eae 1,054,854 73 293,899 78 377,791 28 1,726,545 79 
6. Seed Grain, Fodder, and Relief Advances 
SUMMARY 
Principal Interest Total 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Debits— 
Amount outstanding, March 31, 1956. . 645,610 79 1,255,345 78 1,900,956 57 
Accrued interest April 1, 1956, to March Bi, 1957 — 28,815 14 28,815 14 
SLOPAL DEBITS greet ante Seema ee ae 645,610 79 1, 284,160 92 1,929,771 71 
Credits— 
Net revenue April 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957.. 36,076 64 3,668 93 39,745 57 
Amount written off as loss by Orders- in-Council 
—April 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957............ 161,023 15 395,296 01 556,319 16 
‘LOUAT CREDITS. snaca ee Lt Coe ee eee 197,099 79 398,964 94 596,064 73 
Amount outstanding March 81, 1957............. 448,511 00 885,195 98 1,333,706 98 
ALBERTA 
Debits— 
Amount outstanding March 31, 1956........... 157,137 18 290,581 40 447,718 58 
Accrued interest April 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957 — 7,505 80 7,505 80 
OPAL, DEBITS veya deen ieee ee ee 157,137 18 298,087 20 455,224 38 
Credits— 
Net revenue April 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957.. 13,971 33 1,745 09 15,716 42 
Amount written off as loss by Orders-in-Council 
—April 1, 1956, to March 31, 19570........... 32,645 88 92,425 42 125,071 30 
TOPTAL CREDITS. 6. 0.50 0 ce ote tele oattteleet ttt 46,617 21 94,170 51 140,787 72 
Amount outstanding March 31, 1957............. 110,519 97 203,916 69 314,436 66 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Debits— 
Amount outstanding March 31, 1956........... 488,473 61 964,764 38 1,453,237 99 
Accrued interest April 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957 — 21,309 34 21,309 34 
EL OTALFD BRITS eae rhe ee ee 488,473 61 986,073 72 1,474,547 33 
Credits— 
Net revenue April 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957. 22,105 31 1,923 84 24,029 15 
Amount written off as loss by Orders-in-Council 
—A\prili 1956, to Marchi3i) 195700) ene WPA EV, Ol 302,870 59 431,247 86 
OTATACRE DITS yee ee ERE 150,482 58 304,794 43 455,277 01 
Amount outstanding March 31, 1957............. 337,991 03 681,279 29 1,019,270 32 
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7. Road Construction and Maintenance 


Location Work 


NortHWEST TERRITORIES 


Mackenzioshlighwayiract octet «ccotek 40 miles completed Yellowknife extension. Half of 
remainder surveyed. Resurfacing of 24 miles main 
ature. completed. Material stockpiled for 1957 
work. 


Hast 3, new site of Aklavik.............. Temporary road to airport site. 


YuKON TERRITORY 


NiDIPCNORSC 205 cots s rs Sosy Ae Mee oe evan Steel highway bridge completed over Yukon River. 


Whitehorse-Mayo Road................. Steel highway bridge completed over Takhini River; 
mile post signs erected; resurfacing. 

PASE LiteESOS sapere cia arias ae ordehchonslstatetiosts Maintenance. 

ilan=IMengsEiOad -aereciac sects cots cies seers Construction begun. 


8. Building Construction 


Location Work 


NortHWEST TERRITORIES 


HastiommewasibeoiA Klavakem meee ec 90 Eskimo-type houses; large warehouse—work shop and 
four unheated warehouses; preliminary work on school 
and hostels project. 


Gamibridge Bayeonrsite cs: osc ass cna. Materials delivered for 1957 construction program. 
HORbMVEC IAN OrSONains. an aaucciocieetiee maces | Work started on large school and hostel. 

HVAC RAcptat stip Mani bin ead stomata ais as One-classroom school and 3-bedroom house constructed. 
HOTiPVeSOLUbION Re tater ni aeio nee a 2-unit apartment block constructed. 

Leora rehome tele on ale een ee a Rs MY See, Bae eee Work started on 200-pupil hostel, 14-classroom school, 


6-unit apartment building, addition to administration 
building, 3 semi-detached houses and a 3-bedroom 
residence; completion of 3 semi-detached houses and 


garage-workshop. 

HH iOMIS UOT Sayre ne tsene Bieaieeinie ote suas raleetel es 36 Eskimo-type houses, one 3-bedroom residence, small 
warehouse, and fire hall constructed. 

Ela Va aVOlreteck ack ace toe ouiciste ian iectoans A 3-classroom addition to the school, 3-unit apartment 
building, and a combined office-warehouse. 

Dell Gu kn Gs aaemeaa ee wrernisicwin nda cin oriy School and hostel started and 2 semi-detached houses 
and a 4-unit apartment building completed. 

Lake Claire, Wood Buffalo Park........ Abattoir started and ancillary buildings, corrals, and 


guide fences constructed. 


YuKon TERRITORY 


iN ESRC Ae ARE RRO, Me TOIT TOR EIT CI ORE oe Pre-cut log residence. 


MANITOBA 


ire kill errr rs Palace rhosttaxsi ae ats ote 9 pre-cut log residences erected. 
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9. Summary of Mining and Lands Division Revenue 


N.W.T. Yukon Provinces Total 


$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 


A Woah bOLRR aA Be AMP ERTNC NEAR ROE ORT GSAS Pak SO we 330,594 84 168,956 92 22,685 47 522,237 23 
OrlkandGGas <i woe ete. cee mee eee 576,627 62 66,487 72 293,093 28 936,208 62 
ands dimberland Grazing)... .. ee ae 146,630 48 63,943.76 55,711 51 266,285 75 


AL ODAT. 4.2% en atte oe heres ee EE Re 1,053,852 94 299,388 40 371,490 26 1,724,731 60 
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APPENDIX C 


1. Location, Area, and Comparative Statement of Visitors to the National Parks 


for the Period April 1 to March 31 


Increase 
or 
Province Area 1956-1957 1955-1956 Decrease 
Nationa, PaRKs— 

TP ATR «sds cease + clereyons Alta 2,564 sq. mi. 717,799 701,199 + 16,600 
Cape Breton Highlands. N.S Biz) ss 116,556 75,310 + 41,246 
lies and: Gesekeacca cle Alta 75 ‘ 159,531 170, 692 — 11,161 
PIN yee ee Se ee eee N.B WO eS 120, 666 105,487 + 15,179 
Georgian Bay Islands... Ont Bir dcontt 25,175 23,440 + 1,735 
MACIOn sata ee een eee B.C 521 fe 562 623 — 61 
VASHOLIES Gee eee... Alta 4,200 By 269, 704 153, 987 +115,717 
Kootenay Aca ice a B.C 543 cs 330,412 279,559 + 50,853 
Mount Revelstoke...... B.C. 100 im 16,011 11,143 + 4,868 
Poin eslea Wok. ee. Ont. 6 572, 694 600, 254 — 27,560 
PrincesAl bertaeenatcckite Sask. 1,496 is 115,591 117, 621 — 2,030 
Prince Edward Island. . Jeu Da oe 7 ie 181, 692 172, 884 + 8,808 
Riding Mountain........ Man. 1,148 572, 084 566, 793 + 5,291 
St. Lawrence Islands.... Ont 172 acres 49,175 74,907 — 25,732 
Waterton Lakes......... Alta 203 sq. mi. 246, 466 227,291 + 19,175 
ONO... onset eee B.C 507 4 35, 858 23,959 + 11,899 
SUbatotal cpatmys eaaerver vicverchae 11,832.2 sq. mi. 3,529,976 3,305, 149 +224, 827 

Nationat Historic ParKs— 
Horbzinne, tae cee eaes N.S. 31 acres 21,362 20, 946 a 416 
Fort Battleford......... Sask. aye IS 12,384 10,818 + 1,566 
Fort Beauséjour........ N.B. Size 23,509 93, 512 — 63 
Port Chambly. saacsne 12 Xap Ore 70,580 72,090 — 1,510 
Hort Wennoxs... ees eee jenay 210 R= 11, 637 14,610 — 2,973 
Fortress of Louisbourg.. N.S. BOO Lome 18,068 23,022 — 4,954 
Morieytaldent eset er fe Ont. Wr ae 20, 663 16,356 + 4,307 
Fort Wellington......... Ont. Srou, 13, 243 10, 918 + 2,325 
Halifax Citadel......... N.S. Sip 213,860 I PARAL: + 92,647 
Port Royal Habitation. N.S. 2005 °° 23,816 20, 457 + 3,359 
DUlo-bOtal acumen spuhcuae bute ad a3 772.0 acres 429,122 334, 002 + 95,120 
(GRAND TOLAUN. Maresh cise 2 11, 833.4 sq. mi. 3,959,098 3,639,151 +319, 947 


N.B.—No attendance records available for Wood Buffalo Park, Alta.-N.W.T. (17,300 sq. mi.); Woodside 
Historie Park, Kitchener, Ont. (11 acres); Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Man. (50 acres); Lower Fort Garry, 
Man. (13 acres); Alexander Graham Bell Museum, Baddeck, N.S. (14 acres). 


National Parks 


BANFF 


2. Maintenance of Roads 


Location Work 

Trans-Canada Highway: 

Mile 0 — Mile 10.8:.....:..555.65.% Gravelling completed; entire sec- 
tion received bituminous base 
course. 

Milewt0: Si Mile Vacs 20 yererae toe <tc eis Bituminous base course applied. 

Mile. 1403) Milo d 48028) sieim cee as Gravelling completed; Bow River 
bridge and C.P.R. overpass 


62 per cent complete. 
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National Parks 


BANFF—Con........+.e00 


JASPER 


TKOOTR NAVE, 5 cate cee howe 


NOLO a enim cheers nC) 


2. Maintenance of Roads—(Cont’d.) 


Location 


Work 


ee 


Mile 14.8 - Mile 21 
Mile 21 - Mile 31 
Mile 31 - Mile 43 
Mile 43 — Mile 51 


Banff-Jasper Highway: 
Mile Vil e022 nee eeieieee ec teeee 


Mile: 34:— Mile40. oi... oc. See ce wea 
Miley40 SeMilei92co.emacce ener 
Banff-Windermere Highway: 

Mile 0 - Mile 5.5 


Miette Hot Springs Road 


Whistler Ski Hill Access Road... 
Banff-Windermere Highway 
Mile 32 - Mile 56.4 


o 8a ealeyelieial® 6 ¢ cisreie « 


Sinclair Canyon-Sinclair Summit. . 
Trans-Canada Highway: 
MilelOi Miler 0s: eae tena 


Mile 222i Mile 26-4 ctw de ceeis cara 2 


Park entrance 


SSA BA ok oo ee 3 Ses CRA 


Base ready for surfacing. 
Grading 60 per cent complete. 
Grading work. 


Grading work nearly completed; 
gravelling 75 per cent complete; 
four small bridges at Wolverine, 
Redearth, Altrude, and Moraine 
Creeks completed; work started 
on two bridges over the Bow 


River and on the Pipestone 
River bridge. 

Gravelling completed. 

Grading completed; gravelling 


90 per cent complete. 


Grading and gravelling nearly 
completed; bridge at Mosquito 
Creek 25 per cent complete; 
bridge at No-see-um Creek 
90 per cent complete. 


Clearing completed. 


Survey work completed. 


Clearing completed. 


Bridges at Poboktan Creek and 
Astoria River under  con- 
struction. 


1,010 bags calcium chloride laid; 
surface grading. 


. Approximately one mile of road 


rebuilt. 


Clearing and widening operations 
almost completed; 2-inch 
crushed gravel laid in some 
sections. 


1,500-foot flexbeam guardrail in- 
stalled. 


Gravelling completed. 
Grading work. 

Asphalt base course applied. 
Gravelling. 


New approach road to park com- 
pleted. 


Access road and parking lot com- 
pleted. 


Guard posts installed at Heuston 
Brook. 


Crushed gravel spread on 2.1 
miles of road. 


Bridge replanked. 
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National Parks 


Carr Breton HIGHLANDS. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND... 


National Parks 


JASPER) Site seh ee es aos 


Care Breton HIGHLANDS. 


2. Maintenance of Roads—(Cont’d.) 


Location Work 


Cabot Trail: Cheticamp entrance- 
rence Ounbainy wea, bey. isles + Road widened, grades improved, 
and base course applied. 


Rustico-Cavendish Road.......... Asphalt chip topping. 
Gulf Shore Road: Cavehead 
HarboursBrackleyic...hiscilaes.cs « Sand asphalt base completed; 
partially sealed and chipped. 
RUStICO) slandeeactrac arcsec als-6 Clearing operations 90 per cent 
complete. 


3. Improvements to Trails 


Location Work 
Mlexanadrinekuiye tam tate ine sce weactc 6 miles of fire trail to the mouth 
of Castlets Creek completed. 
DPA yVlViermenertl «tenia oniaten cate « 4.5 miles fire trail completed. 
@ascadeeRivermemeaiue sack scien 2 miles fire trail reconstructed. 
Geraldine. Birembrail sae seeacters atreere 4 miles widened, ditched, graded 
and gravelled; several culverts 
put in. 
Signal Mountain Fire Trail......... 6 miles ditched and graded. 
Devona — Snake Indian Falls Fire 
Aare Se cole ron neeeee on eee 30 miles ditched and graded. 
Yellowhead —- Miette River Pony 
PT elses yey ncleee ete ena ator eeons © Half-mile trail constructed; six 
small bridges replaced. 
Mia irene) Wake pomace setters «cess siercis seen) « 22 miles pony and walking trails 
constructed. 
Emerald Lake, Yoho Valley....... 600 feet bridging installed; 75-foot 


bridge constructed. 


Osterelnail weve teeny sassy cose: 4 miles regraded, ditches im- 
proved, culverts repaired, and 
section gravelled. 


Centrale hiro nOadmeewer ace acces Additional 6 miles constructed. 

Strathclair Hiro Word gees ceca es Several culverts and bridges re- 
placed. 

Riding Mountain Fire Road........ Bridge over Rolling River re- 
placed. 

TROWSICC here onteh « RAEI. AYSIU Gs «8 Additional 2 miles pony trail 
constructed. 

Shepod yirailijectas. domes. ayers siete. « Approaches to new bridge over 


Broad River completed. 


Clyburn Bridge - Franey Mountain 


OOK OUELLOWCliimictvsaes «Some «rs Cleared and bulldozed. 
@heticamp River Ural... sc. a 1. Seven bridges constructed; two 
foot-bridges constructed across 
the river. 


Broad Cove Traulicsccs cus s+ crys cts Ditched and gravelled. 
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4, Mileage of Park Roads, Trails, and Telephone Lines 
Motor Secondary Fire ; Telephone 
National Parks Roads Roads Roads Trails Lines 
Bani ee Wea remem are eee oi 183.0 = Wiles 724.10 280.75 
Cape Breton Highlands........... 53.97 7.0L 23.87 21.82 14.34 
Hike dslandirese ees oer Gee ap 18.00 — — 20.00 22500 
Bhar Vy tieie cetera eat cranes ave 19.90 — ages aes 17.00 
G Bay Island — — 0.00 : — 
Cincior. | aE ks eleniie = = 25.75 106.50 2.00 
DASVOT ane one ee eae aemeranna crameurtcne 146.50 20.00 91.00 601.50 503.10 
TROOLENAY nee dei See Sere ne eee 60.60 — 46.00 138.00 63.10 
Mountunevelstoke syns... 7 ces 18.50 — — 58.25 8.25 
PointiPelee ewe mee eae nas tO 2.00 2.00 1.50 —_ 
Prince Al bert vag eiacenie: main asic 65.70 ES — 268.75 161.00 
Prince Edward Island............ fone 4.85 — — _ 
vedio Mountaineers iat sic ts 74.30 11.90 5.00 10.00 140.50 
Waterton Wace sae rte eee 43.80 13.50 29.00 83.00 60.00 
OUOm see e a eee eorion cities 45.0 a 38.50 226.00 72.80 
ROTATE ey Sys anne eke a Reha 755.92 135.51 429.47 2,303.37 1,345.34 


5. Major Construction in Parks 


National Park 


BANER ce oe oon 


KooTvenay.... 


ee 


By National Parks Branch 


By Private Enterprise 


East wing of Administration 
Building altered to accom- 
modate District Treasury 
Office; work began on a kit- 
chen-dining hall on the Banff- 
Jasper Highway; retaining 
wall at the Cave and Basin 
75 per cent complete. 


Work camp at Mile 60, Banff- 
Jasper Highway; work camp 
at Pocahontas; 2-double gara- 
ges; combination dining room 
and kitchen at Maligne Lake. 


Stores and workshops building 
at McKay Creek nearing com- 
pletion; 465 feet of four-inch 
pipe, 700 feet of six-inch sewer 
tile, 100 feet of four-inch sewer 
pipe installed at this project. 

An addition to the combined 
staff quarters. and. informa- 
tion bureau to provide public 
rest-room facilities; structu- 
ral, electrical, and plumbing 
repairs to three staff residen- 


ces. 

erie hs grace aM Duplex staff residence; Oster 
Lake warden cabin; West 
Gate office. 


Semi-detached staff residence; 
equipment sheds at golf course 
and work compound. 


(a) Townsite: Construction com- 
menced on 45-bed hospital 
and a 12-room public school; 
6 cabins; 10 motel units; 

(b) Outside townsite: work com- 
pleted on the headquarters 
building, 6 N.C.O. staff 
buildings, 15 cadet buildings, 
and the officers quarters at 
the National Cadet Camp 
(Department of National 
Defence). 

A total of 81 building per- 
mits were issued during the year 
with a total construction value of 
$1,183,102.85. 


Post Office addition; service 
station; theatre remodelled; 
5 private homes. 

A total of 56 building permits 
were issued during the year with 
a total construction value of 
$598,600. 


Renovation to a lodge to pro- 
vide a cocktail lounge. 


4 cottages; addition to a hotel; 
new motel; boat warehouse and 
workshop. 


v 


i‘ 
‘i 
i 
ti 
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5. Major Construction in Parks—(Cont’d) 


National Park By National Parks Branch 


By Private Enterprise 


2 double garages; 2 tool houses; 
combined garage and work- 
shop; 2 barns; new heating and 
plumbing units were installed 
in several staff residences. 


Ripinc Mounrvain.......... 


Alterations to golf clubhouse to 
include a walk-in refrigerator 
and storage room; men’s 
dressing room at bath-house 
was enlarged; florescent lights 
installed on 2nd floor of ad- 
ministration building; war- 
den’s cabin at Lake Brook. 


Carr Breton HiauHianps.. An addition to the garage at 
Ingonish Beach; warehouse 
relocated and enlarged at 
Ingonish Beach; cabin at 
Franey Mountain fire-tower. 


Renovations including reshing- 
ling, rewiring, plumbing, and 
structural improvements at 
Dalvay House; clerk’s resi- 
dence renovated, new heating 
system installed in Superin- 
tendent’s residence and office; 
two-car garage at Park Head- 
quarters. 


Gordon 
Islands. 


Prince Epwarp ISLAND... 


St. LAWRENCE ISLANDS..... and Beau’ Rivage 


Dining hall and chapel, recrea- 
tion: building’ at’ a church 
camp; 9 cabins. 


2 buildings by New Brunswick 
School of Arts and Crafts. 


Staff residence at Keltic Lodge; 
caretaker’s residence at Keltic 
Lodge completed. 


New kitchen shelters erected 
and children’s playground 
equipment installed. 


6. Improvements to Townsites 


National Parks Location 


Work 


BANE R ioe aris ists bates) Bow JAvenile cc. sce otis tome nenien ke 
Stadulien Avenvensamse encase wuts 
JASPER co Ure Ec tee Jukiy. Gollaers tree te aiicee piles asks tte 
AGI CLAN SS Unee bre tater aener eat nae lane 
GonnieEnraniy Iai cys Se eo aneodee are 
Pyramid sA:vienuow esi riens aot et 
COO TE NAY. aoe comaim eee IMG Ia Wa Uree tras ay tise aisene er iena s eniely 
FBI IND Soca, Bate ss Neh A kas Dente STOO Keeeatys toners aij cack avery ees: 


Sewer extended 1,800 feet. 


Work commenced on widening and 
realignment. 


Street regravelled. 


Street widened between Miette 
and Pyramid Avenues. 


850-foot curb and gutter installed; 
landscaping carried out; street 
lights on north side of street 
installed. 


Curbs constructed around boule- 
vards from Geikie Street to 
Pyramid Lake Road. 


Townsite water system extended 
with installation of 2,600 feet of 
8-inch cast iron water-main, 
float and _ pressure-reducing 
valve chambers. 


Parking area extended 60 feet. 
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7. Additions to Recreational Facilities 


National Parks Location 


Tunnel Mountain trailer park....... 


Sundance Canyon picnic grounds.... 


MountuNordueayee reece 


ASPIRE deer rarer eet terete tecveee Miette Hot Springs bath-house.... 


Cottonwood Creek camp-ground.. 


DY OHO. Boe eee race .... Kicking Horse camp-ground....... 


Takakkaw Falls camp-ground..... 


QOL OP aaAanoamoudoons AMEMEYXO NIE cuinchowo bon aonaueyuouee 
Prince ALBERT........... Narrows camp-ground.............- 

IEW VERO IBYSEYS) Nasco coobobooacoecée 

Waskesiu camp-ground............. 
POINT (PEUEN. 4! Peon PICNIC LATCAS h.0a5 cada hence 
Ripine MountTatn........ Lake Katherine camp-ground...... 
BLOND VAR Pen cree emer SAMMUT NE NV ns cos dosondeuad sue 


Headquarters camp-ground........ 


Care Breron HIGHLANDS. Ingonish Beach camp-grounds 


Rigwash picnic grounds............ 
South Mountain picnic grounds..... 


Clyburn picnic grounds............. 


Work 


2 old shelters replaced; 2 buildings 
moved to site to provide staff 
quarters; registration building 
and camp-ground store connect- 
ed to gas distribution system. 


Septic tank installed; sewer main 
and half-block of sewer con- 
nections installed; foundations 
laid and frames erected for the 
2 service buildings. 


Additional cooking shelter, 2 fire 
circles, 4 additional picnic 
tables, new toilet facilities, a 
hitching rail for horses, and 
enlarged parking space  pro- 
vided. 


New ski jump is 75 per cent 
complete. 


Parking facilities enlarged; im- 
provements made to water 
lines and pressure system. 


Concrete bases for propane gas 
tanks and supply lines installed. 


New shelter completed. 


Area around picnic shelters clear- 
ed 


275-foot concrete sidewalk and 
retaining wall constructed; area 
extensively landscaped and 
parking area enlarged. 

KGtchen shelter erected. 

2 fireplace shelters erected. 


4 new comfort stations erected. 


5 new comfort stations and 4 new 
kitchen shelters constructed. 


Kitchen shelter erected. 
Men’s dressing room enlarged to 
provide 6 additional dressing 


cubicles. 


Comfort station enlarged to pro- 
vide showers and laundry tubs. 


15 additional tent lots and 5 
additional trailer lots provided; 
sinks installed at 38 kitchen 
shelters. 

Parking area enlarged. 


New fireplace built. 


New picnic area opened; double 
fireplace constructed. 
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8. Fire Losses in the National Parks 


Number of Fires Area Burned (acres) Cost of Suppression 
1951-55 1956 1951-55 1956 1951-55 1956 
National Park Av. Av. Av. 


HE ATOR 5 8 onc ee ieee is aiora ae fee ete 8.8 12 22.4 1.1 7387 43 676 63 
NARDOLS caren aemec cs ce Taree 3.2 8 2.8 13.6 297 64 2,127 42 
ela cior "AR BPE Se. varied 3.2 1 61.6 25 622 66 576 72 
ROO LCA Von. Aen eho ava Leste ie. 3 spot ii 36 18 7,541 46 
YCOLOE an ON bems Arete ne Me Sted Aatth a 3.0 5 179.4 A 4,125 71 138 00 
Revelstoke. ssw ee 1.4 1 3 122 302 64 1,542 00 
Waterton UAKeS hones tponcone 4 Or? 1 spot 0.4 Nil 43 72 
Pilky Islanders cease cee 0.2 0 30.0 — _- — 
Prince Alberts sees eee 1.8 1 3,819.9 0.1 1,838 93 34 86 
Riding Mountain.............. 3.2 1 190.6 5 471 04 37 00 
Georgian Bay Islands......... 0.4 0 spot — Nil — 
St. Lawrence Islands.......... 2.0 0 0.8 — 19 58 — 
Pot eelop.s: ieee ee oe 0:2 0 spot — it AS — 
IEAITICL Veneer eee ne 0.4 0 9.0 -- 506 20 — 
Prince Edward Island........ 0.6 0 0.1 — 1 20 — 
Cape Breton Highlands....... 12 1 0.3 — LP) poe 63 80 
PLOUA GR Abe weer ia ome e Bi) 34 4,318.1 174.5 8,982 73 12,781 61 


9. Reduction of Mammals 


National Park Mammal Number Killed Disposal of Meat and Hides 
BANE Er te ee cee ei Buffalo 3 Meat and hides donated to Banff 
Elk 36 Indian Days Committee. 
PUAG PIE ou rcite Seno ie creases = Elk 152 Meat and hides donated to Indian 
Affairs Branch. 
HEL KOASTAND see cre sore Buffalo 350 Meat and hides sold. 
Elk 298 Meat and hides donated to Indian 
Moose 150 Affairs Branch. 
POINT PEDERI a... Muskrat 2,022 Hides sold by tender. 


10. Statement of Large Mammals in Fenced Enclosures in National Parks 


White-tailed 


Buffalo Elk Moose Mule Deer Deer Total 

Bantiveark Paddock. cs cannes li — _- — — 11 
Elk Island Park Paddock......... 1,052 1,149 216 40 op 2, Ole 
Prince Albert Park Paddock...... 122 — — — — 12 
Riding Mountain Park Paddock... 24 20 2 —- 37 83 
Waterton Lakes Park Paddock.... 19 — — — — 19 
MP ODAT . LI cca. 1,118 1,169 218 40 92 2,637 
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11. Comparative Statement of Attendance at National Park Bathing Establishments 


National Park Name of Pool 1956-57 1955-56 

A ASC ioneiene Wipperselotie Lin ooee eee seen 159,370 145, 782 
ee Tago ain asiinee ei a a haere ae 117,164... 121,721 
JASON. «oie os ee ear nene UMnotteuc Ot Splines s.r iee ae eee ee 54, 608 40,536 
ee iJasper Lownsite OOlancer ear <eEeaier 26, 141 21,767 
UROOCCNAY. . deawtedc oi rits sntewe » Radium Hot Springs Aquacourt....... 173, 650 165,431 
RUIN sures cee ria tai se Li Dhar id eb valte Ate Ges cag coc oodeuuae cb Sas 18, 697 18, 984 


1 Open in summer only. 


12. Members of Historic Sites and Monuments Board 


_ Professor Fred Landon, London, Ont. (Chairman). 
The Reverend Antoine d’Eschambault, Genthon, Man. 
Dr. Walter N. Sage, Vancouver, B.C. 


The Honourable Thane A. Campbell, Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist, Ottawa, Ont. 
Dr. Alfred G. Bailey, Dean of Arts, Fredericton, N.B. 
Dr. C. Bruce Fergusson, Halifax, N.S. 

Richmond Mayson, Esq., Prince Albert, Sask. 

H. J. W. Walker, Esq., Ottawa, Ont. 

Edouard Fiset, Esq., Quebec, P.Q. 

Jules Bazin, Esq., Montreal, P.Q. 

O. L. Vardy, Esq., St. John’s, Nfld. 

Joel K. Smith, Esq., Edmonton, Alta. 


A. J. H. Richardson, Esq., National Historic Sites Division, Ottawa, Ont., 
(Secretary). 


13. Major Improvements and Repairs to National Historic Parks and Sites 


oo Se 


National Historic Site Nature of Work 
—————— nS eee 
SHenbil shill Sth: doling, INNIGL, oan acacnneaocenacse Powder magazine restored, repairs to exterior 


of Cabot Tower, general clean-up of park area. 


Fortress of Louisbourg, N’S...--.2.).6...00... Retracement and construction of road system 
within boundaries continued, improvements 
to King’s Garden carried out, repair work to 
sewer system. 


Alexander Graham Bell Museum, Baddeck, N.S. Access road, parking area, and landscaping 
completed. Stone retaining walls and entrance 


gates erected, and water and sewer services 
installed. 


Haliiax Citadel, N.Shv..At ake oe ee ; Reconstruction of walls at Citadel continued, 
including repointing, restoration of casemates 
and dungeon. Installation of power-lines for 
floodlighting Clock Tower and interior of 
Citadel. Preparations made for lighting 
grounds 1957-58. Improvements made to 
glacis, work done on main entrance road, 
continuation of fencing, and construction of 
entrance gates. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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13. Major Improvements and Repairs to National 
Historic Parks and Sites—(Cont’d) 


National Historic Site Nature of Work 


Fort Edward Blockhouse, WindsorwNeSes..ince.e Replacement of lower logs, covering with plank 
siding completed. 


Fort Anne, Annapolis Royal, N.S................ Work done on Tense pine of area adjacent to 
Custodian’s new residence, curb and gutter 
constructed around - museum, chimney re- 


paired. 

Hore Beausciours Neb eee erro tie ae can Extension of lawns completed to cover area 
around advanced trenches; levelling of floor of 
moat. 

Orb Gaspe4rncaux soNiiD.. sardsssierisaciae weakvaee creo aide Restoration of retaining wall partially finished. 

Quebec Walls and Fortifications, P.Q............ Continuation of repointing and rebuilding wall 


undertaken. Floodlighting installed on St. 
Louis Gate. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Birthplace, 
Stz Lainudes Waurentidess: POia.. scenes te Major repairs to house, redecorating, heating 
unit installed. 


Garilon’ Barracks. QOrteocae ate deei ene nate Minor repairs to building, new heating unit 
installed. 
Morte ham bly PQs oe scccee erate aisletonitenes eam Picnic area fenced, emergency repairs to disin- 


tegrating walls. 


Bort Wellinetonmerescott, Onte.cce. dev ccs ce Continuation of replacement of palisades, ban- 
: quette on top of ramparts, and entrance gate; 
repairs to caponniére, replacement of floor in 

Custodian’s quarters. 


iW oodsides maitchener, Onteseccun cece eaisicerisiast Materials purchased for fencing, ventilation unit 
installed in basement gallery, combined 
garage-workshop constructed. Floodlighting 
installed for house; levelling of grounds in 
park, 


Fort Malden, Amherstburg, Ont................. Steel sheet piling obtained for repairs to break- 
water 1957-58 by Public Works Department, 
Hough House (museum building) reroofed, 
ornamental lighting standards installed in park, 
historic site fenced. 


Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Man........... Work done on restoration of outer walls; pur- 
: , chases of equipment made for major work in 

1957-58. 
mower Mort Garevy \lalkacna wth aiehis valaaia oe Toilet building constructed. in southeast bastion, 


restoration and repair work done on Doctor’s 
residence, Fur Storage Building, northeast and 
southwest bastions. 


TRECLOEV) DavOChe, SAaSkenanasee aerieeake ee eaters Repairs to building continued, restoring it to 
conditien in 1885 and preparing it for use as a 
museum. 

Tera ard BEEN AU S)TO) RE QS TCN SS nee cnSOIC SISO SIS EIS Ge Materials purchased for underground power 


line, minor improvements to grounds, fencing. 


1 Mate aid Beh itd Cee BOK Oe ARIE SARs Orn One Work commenced on restoration of old Hudson’s 
Bay Company post, restoration of No. 3 build- 
ing commenced, northeast bastion finished, 
car parking area and palisades completed, 
landscaping underway. 
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14. Historic Sites Marked and Important Persons Commemorated 
————————————_—_————————__LInnnnnnnnEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEETEID 
Place Event or Person 


a 


New Brunswick— 


St. Anne duBocage.... +e rete iuretite ere Return of the Acadians. 

Shediageecs. sore ace en ener rie Men of Letters. 
OnTARIO— 

Woodstock: xpinaeien tsi’, Ace Setcroeaeeets ot Woodstock Town Hall. 

London eco otha saniseak oes asite hee sap eae Middlesex County Court House. 
Manitopa— : 

Portacela Prairie pees din 2= Pete atta ake First Homestead in Western Canada. 


15. Banding of Wild Birds 


Species Number 

Banded in 1956— 
Ducks Gneludingi@oots) hese seer eee et ete neers tke eine rene eloicre ieee terete 31, 698 
Geese (including Brant): 0.4.00. 0... Gee danger concede tins sahead 5s DES cloee coleeeleet 6, 764 
Trumpeter Sw Alsi. eens sca kee os cA RIO ae kane acta cave valence 5 cy enchentey titi 22 
Colony nesting water birds (gulls, terns, cormorants, etC.)...........eeeeee eevee 40,945 
Other miuoratoryabwass. boise eo ee She wercrerme clei = elas cso ch sp fale. n Oa ohslars eee Oe ange 35,459 
POAT 1 5G tik Garstascscatarie ctetetataie oemereiavoet tere chows sole «ose srs ans aye aver orate ere ree rate 114, 888 
Banded bo caten css cc aris ree ence tere heleie Bacee eco tbe ee ais os career cree cea ote ay ateke erate error 1,074, 497 
Banded pirdsrecoveredbor dates mcs cea meee atic teera ele neem arse eieteten tne reees 97,116 


(This total includes birds banded in Canada and recovered in Canada or elsewhere; 
also speeds of birds banded elsewhere than in Canada and recovered in this 
country. 


16. Licences and Permits Issued Under the Migratory Birds Convention Act 


a a a s 


Number 
Nature of Permit or Licence Issued 
Tocollect birdsfor iscientbitie pur pasesc..5h am se wie 2 os care octets eet lta ics Oak Ae ee 422 
Hor Jocal-control of great black-backed gull i.....¢ <:0 ce 0000000 o one 0leis sieeve ti0's ee oetetelole's 
Mo take mugratoryabirdsitor propagavionucmen ice eae semae aac eotee cite ite eee 5 
Mo possess MaieTatory, bird sforspropacations o-aseiaee ce cide eeieioc ene eee eee 785 
Horibind-bandings aaetashieg sect h cee stl ke GEESE al cos hore ae heen eee 230 
Har start ering 7 soc. vy cysts ier cm vscqe st tata ath aarti stale s anal aes ciara Tinea eae Tala ee 78 
it Noss 0 RR RPE cea RS od tk So i Meee ee Oe vaca OLS es 1,521 
17. Distribution of Wildlife Publications 
Number 
Publication Issued 
Consolidation of Migratory Birds Convention Act and Regulations.......... 
Abstracts of Migratory Bird Regulations................... gee ae PARES 52753 
Educational and Instructive Pamphlets EES Le Aten cc RR a a yt 20,773 


District Office 


Vancouver: 20.0... 

(Sub-offices in 
Kamloops, 
Nelson, 
Cranbrook, 
Prince George, 
Revelstoke, 
Whitehorse). 


(Cal pay ote as eraensys 
(Sub-office in 
Shaunavon). 


APPENDIX D 


1. Details of Stream Gauging 


Gauging 


Discharge 


Stations Measurements Co-operating Agencies 


353 (225 
all year) 


252 (70 all 
year) 


1,218 


2,195 


British Columbia Water 
Rights Branch 

British Columbia Power 
Commission 

British Columbia Game 
Commission. 

British Columbia Flec- 
tric Co. Ltd. 

East Kootenay Power 
Co. Ltd. 
West Kootenay Power 
and Light Co. Ltd. 
Crown Zellerbach Can- 
ada Ltd. 

H. R. MacMillan Export 
Co. Ltd. 

Northwest Power Indus- 
tries Ltd. 

Greater Vancouver 
Water District 

Vancouver and District 
Joint Sewerage and 
Drainage Board 

City of Penticton 

Village of Abbotsford 

Creston Dyking District 

Department of Fisheries 

Department of Public 
Works 

United States Geological 
Survey 

United States Corps of 
Engineers 

Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration 

United States Weather 
Bureau 


Alberta Water Resources 
Branch 
Saskatchewan Water 
Rights Branch 
Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board 
Canadian Utilities Ltd. 
Northland Utilities Ltd. 
Calgary Power Ltd. 
Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. Ltd. 
Set Kootenay Power 
fe) 


City of Calgary 
ee Transportation 
Oo. 

Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation Administration 
United States Geological 

Survey. 
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Special Programs 


Columbia River  in- 


vestigations. 


Yukon River investiga- 
tions. 


Fraser River basin stu- 
dies. 


Fisheries research. 


International gauging 
stations on Milk, St. 
Maryjand other prairie 
rivers. 


General'reconstruction of 
stream, gauging struc- 
tures. 
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1. Details of Stream Gauging—(Cont’d) 


Gauging Discharge 


District Office 


Winnipegaics.- enone 
(Sub-offices 1 in 
Keewatin and — 
Fort Frances). 


(Sub-offices in 
North Bay and 
Niagara Falls). 


Montreal. ncn 
(Sub-office in 
Rimouski). 


Stations Measurements Co-operating Agencies 


187 (115 
all year) 


171 (162 
all year) 


176 (168 
all year) 


1,026 


511 


457 


Manitoba Water Re- 
sources Branch 

Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 

Saskatchewan Water 
Rights Branch 

Manitoba Hydro-Elec- 
tric Board 

Syaebeas River Power 


Oo. 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp 
and Paper Co. Ltd. 
Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation Administration 
United States Geological 

Survey 
United States Corps of 
Engineers 


Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 
Ontario Department of 
Planning and Develop- 
ment 
Quebec Department of 
Hydraulic Resources 
Grand River Conserva- 
tion Commission 
Great Lakes Power Co. 
Gatineau Power Co. 
ag Pulp and Paper 


International Nickel Co. 
Northern Quebec Power 
Co. 
Spruce Falls Pulp and 
aper Co. 
South River Electric Co. 
Pembroke Electric Com- 
mission 
Department of Public 
Works 
Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys 


Quebec Department of 
Hydraulic Resources 
Shawinigan Water and 
Power Co. 

Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada, 

Gatineau Power Co. 

Price Brothers and Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Quebec Power Co. 

Power Corporation of 
Canada 

Lower St. Lawrence 
Power Co. 

Quebec North Shore 
Power Co. 

Dominion Textile Co. 
Ltd. 


Canada Paper Co. 
Donnacona Paper Co. 
Gull, Power and Paper 


City of Sherbrooke 


Special Programs 


International prairie 
rivers. 


Flood control of Man- 
. itoba lakes.. 


Niagara River Studies 
and assistance to inter- 
national boards. 


St. Lawrence River me- 
terings. 


Metering of outflow and 
rating of storage re- 
servoirs. Checking of 
power station ratings. 


International gauging 
stations on Richelieu 
and Magog Rivers. 
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1. Details of Stream Gauging—(Cont’d) 


Gauging Discharge 


District Office 


Stations Measurements Co-operating Agencies 


Special Programs 


Hoalifa sett rhecun: dus 44 (39 all 227 Nova Scotia Power Discharge measure- 
(Sub-office in year) Commission ments in Hamilton 
St. John’s, New Brunswick Electric River basin. 
Newfoundland). Power Commission 


Newfoundland Depart- 
ment of Mines and 
Resources. 

Bowater Power Co. 

Newfoundland Light and 
Power Co. 

United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. 


2. Run-off Conditions in Canada 


District Mean Run-off 


British Columbia....... 
5 rivers. 


101 per cent of median 
for 3 rivers 


Eastern Slope 
Rocky Mountains 


Southern Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 


ee ee ay 


Manitobal.cstes ab eee 433 per cent of median 


for one river. 


Northwestern Ontario. . ; 
for one river. 


110 per cent of mean for Run-off generally excessive in 


Variations in River Flows 


southern 
region and deficient in northern coastal 
area of mainland during April to June; 
about normal in most areas for-balance of 
year except for excessive flows June to 
August on Vancouver Island and deficient 
flows in coastal areas during February. 

New high records of mean monthly and mean 
daily flow for June on Sproat River. 

Record high daily flow for January on 
Skeena River. 

Inflow to Kootenay Lake on May 24 and 25 
exceeded the peak flow recorded in 1948. 


Run-off normal to excessive during April to 
July; generally deficient for remainder of 
year, though excessive in extreme southern 
area in February. 

New daily low record for August on North 
Saskatchewan River. 


Run-off in Cypress Hills area during March 
to October was below median after six 
successive years of above normal discharge 
during that season. 

Heavy snow melt in 1956 caused excessive 
flooding in Qu’Appelle River basin with 
all time record high stages at some loca- 
tions on Qu’Appelle River and some of its 
tributaries. Total run-off almost as high as 
during 1955 flood; no other comparable flood 
on record except perhaps in 1883 and 1904. 

Extreme stages also in Carrot River Basin. 


Assiniboine River flows continued excessive 
throughout the year. 

Red River above normal except for four 
months during autumn and winter period. 

Saskatchewan and Churchill Rivers about 
normal for the year; Nelson River well 
above normal. 

Manitoba lakes at levels about 2 feet above 
average. 


128 per cent of median English River normal to excessive except for 


moderately below median flows during 
August through September. 
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2. Run-off Conditions in Canada—(Cont’d) 


District Mean Run-off Variations in River Flows 
James Bay Drainage.... 101 per cent of median Missinaibi River in Ontario generally below 
for 2 rivers. normal, except for excessive flows during 


period June through September. 
Harricana River in Quebec above normal 

during April through October, then slightly 

below normal for remainder of year. 


Great Lakes..........6. 106 per cent of median MRun-off from area north of Lake Huron 
for 4 rivers. below normal for year; new low record of 
daily flow for Aux Sables River estab- 

lished for April. 

Run-off east of Georgian Bay above normal 
for year, being deficient in April and 
excessive during July through October. 
New low record of daily flow for April also 
new high records of daily and monthly 
flows for September established for North 
Magnetawan River. 

Southern Ontario run-off generally between 
normal and excessive except for low flows 
in November. 


Quebechecswekeceriseeteie 90 per cent of median for In area north of St. Lawrence River, flows 
3 rivers. generally deficient during April, May, and 

from November through March; above 

normal during summer months. New 


record low monthly flow for May on 
Outardes River. 

Extreme southern Quebec run-off below 
normal in April, July, and November 
through January; otherwise above normal. 

New record low daily flow for April on St. 
Francois River. 


New Brunswick........ 87 per cent of median for Run-off in St. John River basin well below 
2 rivers. normal except for June and March. 


Lepreau River well below normal August 
through November; otherwise above 
normal to excessive. 


INOVASCOLIA + ncseeeimeene 102 per cent of median La Have River above normal except for July 
for 2 rivers. through November. 


St. Mary River above normal during April, 
May, July, and March; otherwise below 
normal to deficient. New record low 
monthly flow for October and low daily 

flow for November on St. Mary River. 
Newtoundland | 2. .is en merietecee ere als eee Based on 7-year record, run-off on island 
below average except for period April to 

June. 

In Labrador continuous records for Hamilton 
River commenced 1954. Past year’s freshet 
flows highest on record; above normal 
flows during remainder of year. 


na Oe eet eR hd | | ee ee Se a 
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3. Snow Surveys 


District Location 


Calgary :....:.: eae rele River basin 
ay 
Bow River basin (April). 


Cypress Hills (Feb.)...... 


North Saskatchewan 
River (April). 


WADNIPER cnc Lake of the Woods basin 
(March) 


Lac Seul (March)......... 


Ongarto neces. 4 Central region—6 courses 
(March) 


New Brunswick Saint John and Lepreau 
River basins—10 courses 
(March) 


Nova Scotia.... From Barrington to Anti- 
gonish—11 courses 


Average Water Content 


Co-operating Agency of Snow Cover 


U.S. Geological Survey. 150 per cent of 34-year 


average. 

— 135 per cent of 20-year 
average. 

— Lower than average 
water content. 


U.S. Corps of Engineers. 91 per cent of median. 
Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of On- 


tario. 


Hydro-Electric Power 91 per cent of median. 
Commission of On- 


tario. 


Hydro-Electric Power Close to median in Wa- 
Commission of On- napitei and Sturgeon 


tario. 


River basins; averag- 
ed 70 per cent of me- 
dian in South Magnet- 
awan and Muskoka 
River basins. 


N.B. Electric Power 5.2 inches. 
Commission. 


—_— 1.9 inches. 


(March) 
4. Glacier Surveys 
Average Total 
Number of Recession 1954-56 Rate of Ice Flow 
Region Glaciers Feet Feet per Year 

ADELE AL Keterdenc erect cin eae Pee ses Ges 2 109 13.51 
JASpel Lank eense = kee As ie cian hem toss avs 1 100 50 

Selkirk Mountain Range................ 2 — = 

Goast: Mountain NWanee tcc .s. teen es 2 = = 


1 One observation. 


5. Boards on Which Water Resources Branch Has Membership 


Board Purpose 


Details of Operation 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL— 


Canadian Lake of the Woods To supervise water levels with- Supervised the operation of con- 
Control Board in prescribed limits of stor- trol structure, compiled re- 


age. 


cords. 


Prairie Provinces Water Board To study the interprovincial Participated in studies of current 
waterway problems of the and future water requirements. 
three prairie provinces. 
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5. Boards on Which Water Resources Branch Has Membership—(Cont’d) 


DE 


Board 


Purpose 


Details of Operation 


Se 


Fraser River Board........... 


Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba 
Board 


INTERNATIONAL— 
St. Croix River Board of Con- 
trol 


Lake Memphremagog Board. 


Lake Champlain Board of Con- 
trol 


St. Lawrence River Board of 
Control 


Massena Board of Control..... 


Niagara Board of Control..... 


To survey and report on the 
water resources and require- 
ments of the area comprising 
the Fraser River Basin. 


To study possibilities of flood 
control, power development, 
and other uses of waters 
flowing into and out of these 
lakes. 


To supervise water levels..... 


To supervise water levels..... 
To supervise water levels...... 


To supervise control of the 
levels of and outflow from 
Lake Ontario. 


To supervise diversion of water 
from St. Lawrence River by 
the St. Lawrence River 
Power Company and main- 
tain navigation levels at 
Lock No. 21. 


To supervise water levels and 
the construction of remedial 
works at Niagara Falls. 


Completed interim flood control 
report and commenced prepa- 
ration of preliminary report 
with particular attention to 
flood control and power deve- 
lopment; also continued co- 
operative hydrometric survey 
program. 


Commenced field surveys and 
office studies. 


Maintained records of levels and 
inspected control structures. 


Maintained records of levels. 


Maintained records of levels. 


Approved plans and _ specifica 
tions for works in International 
Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence, in so far as those 
works would affect the levels 
and flow of the St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Ontario; com- 
puted pre-project levels and 
flows; carried out hydrometric 
survey on St. Lawrence River. 


Inspected control structure and 
maintained records. 


Maintained close check on levels 
above falls, approved plans and 
specifications for remedial 
works, inspected constructio 
of such works. ~ 


6. Developments Under Dominion Water Power Regulations 


Development 


McIntyre Creek (Yukon Hy- 
ATOi COs) ie tae eee 


Lake Minnewanka and Cas- 
cades (Calgary Power Ltd.) 


Yellowknife (Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co.).. 


Power 
Date Output Rental 
Licensed Kwh-1956 Received Other Details 
$ cts. 

March 1952 2,541,872 344 96 

March 1955 2,370,080 600 00 Final licence under prepa- 
ration. 

May 1947 68,163,600 9,384 18 Amendment to final licen- 
ce issued 23 July, 1956. 

Dec. 1942 25,905,600 3,196 08 


———— 
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6. Developments Under Dominion Water Power Regulations—(Cont’d) 


Date 
Development Licensed 
Lake Louise (C.P.R.)......... May — 1919 
Ghost (Calgary Power Ltd.). May 


Kananaskis (Calgary Power 
Tits) eee er een ney. eee Oct. 1912 


ENE OPH! 29134 PT Oct. 1909 


1947 191,871,200 13,808 63 


Power 
Output 
Kwh-1956 Received 


Rental 
Other Details 


New licence under pre- 
paration. 


Federal share of rental 
collected for Indian 
Affairs Branch. 


— 3,898 63 Federal share of rental col- 
lected for Indian Affairs 
Branch. Renewal licence 


issued 7 December, 1956. 


— 12,152 54 Federal share of rental col- 
lected for Indian Affairs 
Branch. Renewal licence 


issued 7 December, 1956. 


7. Technical Assistance to Federal Agencies 


Agency 


Department of External Affairs............... 
International Joint Commission............. 


Department of Fisheries— 
Fish Culture Development Branch.......... 
Fisheries; Research*Board........:.--8: 0s. 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
TLISSIO Mayers echoes reapers shel ease ate is Susehle C8 tees 


Department of Agriculture— 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration 


Department of Public Works.................. 


Department of National Health and Welfare. . 


Department of Northern Affairs and National © 


Resources— 


National (Park ssBrancin. ans acnictectvenierarteerae 


Northern Administration and Lands Branch, 


dW ersato. c¥el BY biatch (ele enm Nee: ieee Amey Ree OER R. BEE 


Membership on 4 


Assistance by Water Resources Branch 


ers international boards and 
provision of technical advice on international 
waterway problems. 


Membership on 19 international boards and 


provision of technical advice to those on asso- 
ciated problems. 


Conduct of special hydrometric survey program. 
Conduct of special hydrometric survey program. 


Conduct of special hydrometric survey program. 


Co-operation in hydrometric surveys for irriga- 


tion purposes. 


Co-operation in hydrometric surveys for regula- 


tion. of. Okanagan .Lake and supply of hydro- 
metric survey data. 


Supply of hydrometric survey data. 


Supervision of river diversions in Banff National 


Park. 


Administration of certain federal lands in British 


Columbia. 
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APPENDIX E 


1. Research in the Economics of Forestry 


Commonwealth Forestry Conference Report 


The Canadian report to the Seventh British Commonwealth Forestry 
Conference was compiled for publication from information supplied by forest 
authorities throughout the country. This report constitutes a summary of 
Canadian forestry conditions for the period 1951 to 1955. 


Preparation of International Reports 


Economic and statistical reports were prepared for submission to the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, and the Economic Commission for Europe, Summaries were made of 
national and international statistics on production and trade in forest products 
for the use of Canadian delegates to FAO Conferences and international 
meetings. 


Analysis of Primary Forest Statistics 


Initiated during the previous year in co-operation with the Forestry Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Forestry Study Group of the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, the analysis has resulted 
in revised annual estimates of primary production for the years 1940 to 1955 
and new methods for arriving at estimates of primary production from Crown 
and private lands. 


Revision of Forest and Forest Products Statistics 


The Forestry Branch Bulletin, Forest and Forest Products Statistics, Canada, 
was completely revised, its format being changed somewhat and additional 
basic statistics added. Included also was the revised National Forest Inventory, 
compiled from provincial sources. 


2. Annual Forest Depletion! 


Millions Percentage 
of Cu. Ft. of 
of Usable Wood Depletion 
1945-54 19552 1945-54 1955 
Products utilized 2— 
Progs:and boltSura..odued. seskeid s bes Getka cece ee Unset 1,563 42.3 44.3 
Pulp wO0d hs. o.06 soe saree. 8 te A RENS CMI orci cca ec 1,152 1,367 35.9 OCU 
HA OO Cis: shahose oxags Scot ge rvore Peer nee ero eseuene ieee ester 433 290 13.5 8.2 
MthHersproGuUets:. snus whee ee ere ees rea itoe oe ere 82 60 26 Law 
PRO RAU tes iscidbataok fee eee ees ose Ria empl is 3,024 3,280 94.3 92.9 
Wastage— 
IByas On eStiN OS is 3 2 ocayaesaanor Misiaeobeealmrnen. «mete ° 183 251 GS Ve 7.1 
GRANDELOTAL cha sayorinceres on Ricterric feria emer 3,207 Sip 100.0 100.0 


1 Does not include wastage caused by agencies other than fire, such as i i i 
for which no reliable estimates are available. euch of Incheon 


2 Figures have been revised and are provisional only, pending final review by D.B.S. 
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3. Forest Industries 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL STaTISTICS, 1954 


Number of Salaries Net Value! Gross Value 


Employees and Wages of Production of Production 
$ $ $ 
Woods operations?.............+. 135,051 471,000,000 628,772,000 728,370,000 
Pulp and paper industry......... 60, 837 252,598, 383 641,517,070 1,241, 665,451 
PUNO OL ANGUBULY 2.0 senses Fe 57,010 139,571,531 263, 629,457 572,186,498 
Wood-using industries........... 71,921 183, 550, 683 303,571, 257 635,278,787 
Paper-using industries......... ; 26,533 78,957, 643 160,870,087 391,034, 655 
OMA Greets roe /an ereraeiricte 351, 352 1,125,678,240 1,998,359,871 — 


1 Net value of production is gross or sale value, less cost of materials, fuel, purchased electricity, and process 
supplies consumed. 

2 Preliminary data, subject to further revision. 

@Man-year basis (300 working days). 


4. Research Work of Forest Research Division 


SILVICULTURE AND JMANAGEMENT SECTION 


Forest Classification 


Further studies of the relative merits of systems of forest site classification 
which allot different degrees of emphasis to physiographic features, minor 
forest vegetation, and the forest itself; in the Maritimes emphasis has been 
on the climax concept, in Quebec on lesser vegetation, in Ontario on physio- 
graphic features, and in the Prairie Provinces and Newfoundland various 
combinations of these approaches are being followed. Revision of Forest 
Classification for Canada continued, as did work on subdividing some of the 
forest sections into smaller districts. 


Ecology and Silvics 


Intensive studies under controlled conditions of the differential response 
of seedlings of important tree species to variations in moisture, heat, and light; 
research on frost occurrence and injuries; studies of stand climate and growth 
response; studies of tree physiology, including the absorption of nutrients by 
trees and flowering phenomena in spruce at the Petawawa Forest Experiment 
Station. Ecological studies of the following forest types: white spruce, Engel- 
mann spruce, and lodgepole pine in Alberta; spruce-aspen in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; white pine, red pine, yellow birch-sugar maple, aspen-birch- 
spruce-balsam in Ontario and Quebec; spruce-balsam and important mosses in 
the Maritimes. Continuation of work on the preparation of manuals to assist 
the recognition of forest plants and tree seedlings. Studies of nutrient deficiency 
and fertilization experiments in Quebec and Newfoundland. 


Applied Silviculture 


Cutting experiments in all districts on company lands and on experimental 
areas administered by the Branch. The principal experiments were with lodge- 
pole pine near Strachan and Carrot Creek, and white spruce in both the 
Subalpine and Boreal Forest Regions of Alberta; jack pine and red pine at 
Sandilands, black spruce at Duck Mountain, and white spruce—aspen at Riding 
Mountain, Manitoba; white spruce—aspen at the Carrot River, Saskatchewan; 
spruce-balsam-birch-aspen at Heron Bay; tolerant hardwoods at Haliburton, 
Ontario; red spruce-fir-birch at Lake Edward, Quebec; balsam fir at Matane 
River, Quebec; black spruce and old-field white spruce in Nova Scotia; spruce- 
fir at Green River and Acadia, New Brunswick; spruce-balsam and balsam— 
white birch in Newfoundland. Most districts also conducted studies of seedbed 
improvement techniques using scarification, herbicides, or controlled burning. 
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Growth and Yield 

Continuation of sample plot establishment or remeasurement which will 
result in empirical or normal yield tables for important species in each district. 
Special consideration was given to the correlation of these studies with methods 


of assessing site productivity. 


Reforestation and Tree Breeding 

Experimental plantings and direct seedings at all Forest Experiment 
Stations and in most provinces. Tree breeding program at the Petawawa 
and Acadia Forest Experiment Stations with particular emphasis on provenance 
tests with spruce, jack pine, and balsam fir; co-operation in tree breeding with 
industry, including a large-scale seed collection for a white spruce provenance 
study; investigations to produce fast-growing and resistant strains of different 
species and species hybridization; further progress in grafting techniques with 
conifers; development of plantations; selection, testing, and collection of material 
from superior trees. 


Forest Management 

Collection of basic data in each district for management of selected and 
important forest types; operation of demonstration woodlots on an experimental 
basis. Continued work on an area at Petawawa to practice and demonstrate 
intensive silviculture; assistance to Alberta and Newfoundland in developing 
forest management plans. 


Mensuration 

Checking continued on promising mathematic functions developed to express 
tree volume and growth relationships. Development in the organization of 
research data to permit compilation and computation by mechanical tabulation 
equipment and punch-cards, 


FOREST INVENTORIES SECTION 


Preparation of Stand Volume Tables 

Volumetric data for use by the air photograph interpreter in making 
estimates of timber quantities collected in the field in accordance with four 
determinants: canopy density, average height weighted by volume, cover type, 
and site type. Based on these values stand volume tables were prepared and 
subdivided where necessary in accordance with the ratio of canopy density to 
basal area per acre. Two hundred and two sample plots were measured. 


Determination of Most Suitable Methods of Air Photography 

Research in the use of various cameras and films to increase the accuracy 
of fine tree measurements in air photographs and to facilitate the identification 
of tree species. Sharpness in air photography is difficult to maintain because 
the camera is on a moving platform; accordingly, tests were commenced in 
the comparison of results from fast shutters with those having means for 
compensatory movement of the film. Tests of camouflage detection film in the 


identification of dead foliage and the determination of the vigour of coniferous 
stands were commenced. 


Development of Instruments 


Advances in the technique of using air photographs for forest inventory 
purposes are accompanied by demands for new or improved instruments. Various 
polar planimeters were tested. The Rapidograph pen was found to be especially 
valuable in marking air photographs. A special table was designed for the 
use of the Seelyscope in plotting forest type lines. 


be So’ 
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Investigation of Forest Survey Techniques 


Research in field sampling procedures and air photograph interpretation. 
Unless spaced closely for good sampling distribution, systematic strips gave 
poor results. Equi-spaced line plots gave a lower standard error and a slightly 
lower estimate of the mean than the random method. Equi-spacing of sample 
plots on a polar co-ordinate basis was indicated by a simple diagram. An 
exercise in the use of stereograms to maintain consistency in air photo inter- 
pretation was conducted. 


Fulfilment of Departmental Survey Requirements 


Forest inventories for areas in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
national parks, Indian reserves, and other federally administered lands, or 
for provincial lands where required. 


FIRE PROTECTION SECTION 


Forest Fire Danger Tables 


Field studies at specially selected forest fire research stations in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta to obtain basic data for use in preparing fire danger tables 
for the specific areas concerned. Related projects at the Petawawa and Kana- 
naskis Forest Experiment Stations. Simplified forest fire danger tables for 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, and the East Slope in 
Alberta, published and distributed. Arrangements made for the establishment 
of two forest fire research stations in British Columbia to begin operation 
during the 1957 fire season. 


Weather in Relation to Fire Danger and Fire Behaviour 


Comparisons of weather data made between Kananaskis Forest Experiment 
Station and ranger stations of the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board 
showing low night humidities recorded at Kananaskis to be representative of 
conditions along a 200-mile length of the East Slope. Dew deposition investiga- 
tions continued at three field stations. 


Fire Season Severity 


Development of a formula whereby small test fire data may be applied to 
fire season severity rating. Test of this method against actual fires in New 
Brunswick. 


Increasing the Effectiveness of Forest Fire Control 

Investigation of the performance characteristics of various back-pack tanks 
and hand pumps; investigations of use of centrifugal power pumps in tandem 
and in series; study of the effect of field use in the leaching of forestry hose 
mildew-proofers; measurement of discharge rates through forestry hose nozzles 
at high pressures; observation of control-burn experiments; review and sum- 
mary of literature on induced precipitation. 


5. Forest Fire Losses in Canada, 1955. 


(Compared with 10-year Average, 1945-54) 
(Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Annual 
Average 
Item 1945-54 1955 
5,141 6,360 


1,373,596 1,379, 567 
Size of average fire (acres)... 267 217 


Sawetimmber burnedu(Mit.D.las)) eye « «ow. detals We soi ce <cleleidtieun ors 382,041 238,141 
Sitka toni slM(GOLds) occae casos oh gore aaks sores « loka eehe = sees 1,054,139 2,321,077 
Nets) ecostiol, fixe. feb bing wk epee: soNs A, sattis. asians het Beat ($) 2,059,827 6,570, 944 
Other tire provection COSts (L934) 2 nc ss cress sacsgsdaususiasenonwestons ($) _- 16, 142,539 


AT CAMUINGLeD provecbiGln (SG Ws) mew sows Saas dele «oe oe te Aldele die 6 — 1,052,590 
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6. Progress in Forest Inventories 


eee ns EE EE ES 


Approximate Area Covered 


Under Fed.-Prov. Agreements 


Estimated Prior to : 
Area to be  Fed.-Prov. Prior to Fiscal Year Total 


Project Class Covered Agreements 1956-57 1956-57 to Date 
sq.mi. sq.mi. sq.mi. sq.mi. sq.mi. 
Ground control surveys... 418,000 107,000 295,000 2,000 404,000 
Air photography— 
Be recale. Pak aha ipa 739, 000 246, 000 429,000 25,000 700,000 
Medium scale......... 490, 000 215,000 259,000 1,000 475,000 
4 Wout see ene oni en Sao Or 1,229,000 461,000 688, 000 26,000 1,175,000 
Base maps— 
Small seale........... 636, 000 74,000 471,000 27,000 572,000 
Large scale.........-. 381,000 215,000 137, 000 12,000 364,000 
Wet fa lis ah RRs ah pe mere 1,017,000 289, 000 608, 000 39,000 936, 000 
Field surveys for forest 
gatas ca his. ote is 974, 000 157,000 606, 000 144,000 907,000 
Interpretation of photo- 
TADS Meer trtetto ake re ots 1,120,000 162,000 738,000 96, 000 996, 000 
IRS HAN Sinae Gonadoon ou 1,110,000 84,000 585,000 168, 000 837,000 


Inventory reports......... 1,060, 000 53, 000 680, 000 25,000 758, 000 
EE 


7. Reforestation under the Forestry Agreements 


Number of Trees Planted Area Planted Area Seeded 
Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total 
Province 1956-57 to Date 1956-57 to Date 1956-57 to Date 
acres acres acres acres 
Prince Edward Island.. 95,000 251,000 81 211 —- — 
INOVaSCOtiainscces esse: 188, 000 466, 000 290 561 — _: 
(OUEARIO a reo mario tetas 11,830,000 55,790,000 11,830 55,790 — 6,000 
Manito Wainer tics ee toate 1,002,000 2,993,000 863 2,643 = = 
Saskatchewan.......... 267,000 1,208,000 200 938 255 1,006 
British Columbia....... -- 11,949, 000 — 14,160 -- — 
se Gales seca eal acs Sencpaens 13,382,000 72,657,000 13,264 74,303 255 7,006 


8. Federal Payments to Provincial Governments Under the Forestry Agreements 


Total 

Forest Inventory Reforestation Federal Payments 
i Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total 

Province 1956-57 to Date 1956-57 to Date 1956-57 to Date 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. . a _ 15; ove 69, 603 15,573 69, 603 
Nova Scotia. ee ECE 62,369 296, 629 1,882 5,014 64,251 301, 643 
New Brunswick oe 14,361 111,783 = — 14, 361 111, 783 
Ontario Wo (een Weert raleys 240,493 1,542,564 126, 617 572, 220 867,110 2,114,784 
Wianitoba..atechtmice sic 18,199 306, 745 12,096 42,190 30,295 348, 935 
Saskatchewan.......... 24, 674 228,163 2,929 11,813 27,603 239,976 
Alberta......... As et; 20,767 480,861 -- -- 20,767 480,861 
British Columbia....... 479,186 2,454,815 — HSAs 479,186 2,591,996 


MOURN IGN) oats toto sais. 860,049 5,421,560 159, 097 838,021 1,019,146 6,259,581 
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9. Budworm Spraying—New Brunswick Distribution of Costs by Projects 


(Federal Payments shown in Brackets) 


Prior to Total to 
: 1956-57 1956-57 Date 
Project ($1,614,271) ($650,000)! ($2,264,271) 

% % % 
Airfield construction and maintenance.... 19 4 14 
Operational, buildings .\os on 5 acre. veld» 2 4 3 3 
Aircraft loading facilities...............:. 3 12 i 
PALOP A WODETALION cys shes, lier isc robo senile 6 28 36 of 
Insecticide and assessment of spraying..... 34 ol 33 
Administration and other expenditures.... 10 14 12 
POUAIUREE NL Ratet . ROS ee. eae’ 100 100 100 


1 An additional sum of $76,736 was paid out of the 1957-58 appropriation. 


10. Disposal of Timber, Hay and Grazing Privileges, Camp Gagetown, N.B. 


Number 
Issued 
PrerMiITs— 
SIBETEA OO etry cee Rete eters poe Sevatarsie Sem Ie iste ar ovata oxen bte abers Glarocriocsisiog miorusce thee astunpdinieans 147 
BEL EAN gia comeing SVAN acta ens (ofan che Pov vor Haye Mep atten en 5 She ii cis Pans son aha, ousee <Hener= Selene icss-enersysi tunguser <eslax. scope 13 
ROE ZAN ne, See ee ete cecetet cata See e CIN « Comes rains cise tee Bee dee bee 4 
PLGA NG ot Se ee Seta aee ee PES eared HeLa Bape MORN tr Oy tet et crs hae Dw cece Eee ET} 164 
SaLes— 
DREN FOD @ Teletrete re pers ated ois at ners) soit eeecn checicr ss cee ea Mee OR Re MIs ero nericca 6s shied icenps ds lerpanene-gu8 ovacw moat i 
Dues Recervep— 
EOI pOSa Ol tin Dens Atta n a Steen, SRE AAA es okihels. gh cystokgatins bile ances $ 27,020 
Pom Taverna grace DeriiiGsias.. ete ccieieiserins aidtie aioe ccbre ais oko « dee ae vonteeee 69 
SHHO-LOCALASY SORES Eger « Fil SEER RLTE «a Gate ree Uys Re kclads aide (meh Meats $ 27,089 
During 1956-57 from adjustments of 1955-56 permits............,..0 ccc. cece eee e eee 313 
BILGDA Ya Were e cierare entree acts ore ee ci t e e RR e ENG 8 seins fas aiaie cathe babes Saheeene $ 27,402 
Propucrs Sotp— 
AOL SMe a et eaten MeN Aaa iat eh ae RR ROTOR see hese es Peat ek 1,370,360 ft. b. m. 
Ralesey Peers ters tee Or. eet wee. . Saebabaetisers | yield cited utes 2,536 pieces 
(RU vanveevare We RARE s 5 4 Spend 8 Sy Mas Pete Oe i ee ne eee Tk tse: | Oe eee ene ere 57 cords 
LED a A600 bal aes Os Ohadiride ier) estos sent taicete: qm ih rin) Ly a eR keer 1,669 cords 
ae ee i ety Mah aa Nene iaiaiinma ia ae wie ks Cid hive beans Poa ae 163 tons 
ETE EW AINE oh irae 8 Geigy 5 GROSS AALS Shoo CICRER CRORS GRE CAN eo OR 16 head 


11. Forest Products Laboratories 


Under main headings, Research Work is shown separately hereunder for 
the Ottawa and Vancouver Laboratories. The work of the latter is mainly 
concerned with British Columbia and Alberta timbers and forest-based industries. 


Timber Engineering 
Ottawa 


Continuing accumulation of basic data on the mechanical and physical 
properties of Canadian timbers. Basic research on the mechanics of a glued 
surface and on the behaviour of nailed joints. Studies on the strength and 
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efficiency of end joints for glued laminated construction. The development 
of designs of economical, nailed wooden trusses for house construction, and 
further investigation into the strength of wood stud walls. 


Vancouver 
Determination of the strength properties of western woods by means of 


mechanical tests; calculation of data relating to strength variability of species; 


strength tests on small specimens obtained from regular mill productions; taper 
and/or strength of poles, piling, and mining timbers; calculation of working 
stresses for structural timber; examination of the characteristics and occurrence 
of spiral grain. 


Containers 


Ottawa 


Studies of more efficient methods of packing and shipping goods for 
National Defence and Agriculture. Investigations into the actual hazards to 
which containers are subjected in transit. Studies on sheathed containers incor- 
porating various materials and fastening devices. Continuing investigations 
on the design and strength of containers manufactured from wood and wood- 
based products. 


Veneers, Plywood, and Adhesives 


Ottawa 


Studies on veneer cutting and plywood manufacturing properties of white 
spruce and balsam poplar. Development of special veneer-knife profiles and 
lathe modifications. to improve veneer quality. Investigations of characteristics 
and durability of wood adhesives. Causes and prevention of distortion in 
laminated wood products. 


Vancouver 

New theory of uniform plywood lay-ups analysed in respect to advantages 
and disadvantages; effect of drying temperatures on the gluing properties of 
Douglas fir veneers studied; work continued on the development of a technique 
for predicting the durability of plywood; microscopic examination of wood and 
bond failures continued. 


Physics 
Ottawa 


Studies on the detection of inferior glue bonds in laminated wood products 
employing sonic vibration techniques. Evaluation of the dielectric properties 
of wood adhesives and studies on bonding wood laminates employing dielectric 
heating, 


Wood Preservation 
Ottawa 


Continuation of the recording of durability data on test and service installa- 
tions of posts, poles, railway ties, and pilings treated by different methods and 
with various preservatives. Treatment of green fence posts (jack pine, spruce, 
birch, poplar) by methods suitable for application on farms (diffusion, brushing), 
and service testing of posts so treated. Determination of preservative effectiveness 
of two compounds not used so far as wood preservatives, i.e., copper formate 
and copper abietate. Studies on the modification of the penetration of pre- 
servatives into wood by the use of swelling agents and of the effect of swelling 
agents on preservative efficiency. Evaluation of dip treatments for sash units 
by radioactive tracers. 
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Vancouver 


Modification of mathematical formula derived from a series of experiments 
to better indicate the amount of condensate in relation to different variables 
at high temperatures; experimental treatment of western hemlock and Douglas 
fir and measurement of the degree of penetration of creosote; analysis of factors 
affecting penetration and retention; investigation of the effect of steaming on 
treatment; service records compiled relating to the life of treated and untreated 
marine installations in British Columbia coastal waters. 


Pathology 
Ottawa 


Studies to determine the relative importance of the wood-decaying fungi 
isolated from decayed wood in buildings and in service outdoors, and their 
relation to the preservative treatment used. The inter-relation between the 
primary wood-decaying fungi and the other associated fungi isolated from wood 
decayed in service. The effect of common blue-staining and other wood- 
inhabiting fungi on the mechanical properties of wood. The effect of moulds 
and other antagonistic fungi in retarding development of decay in birch logs. 


Vancouver 


Identification of species and fungi; significance of the heartwood stains in 
lodgepole pine studied; relationships between the kiln-drying temperatures 
and durability of western red cedar checked; colour tests for delimiting the 
sap-heart line in western hemlock described; information in respect to cause 
and relative importance of the natural defects in Western Canadian softwoods 
assembled; durability of Douglas fir, western hemlock, and spruce plywood 
tested; fungicidal properties of a tropolone isolated from cedar heartwood 
studied. 


Paint Coatings 
Ottawa 


Durability studies of protective coatings for plywoods and hardboards 
under various climatic conditions. Evaluation techniques for fire-retardant 
coatings. Study of the effect of species on the durability of exterior coatings. 
Research on various factors connected with blistering of paint such as species, 
pigments, moisture movement, temperature, etc. Studies on the paintability 
of creosoted wood. 


Wood Chemistry 
Ottawa 


Evaluation of various types of mill residue for production of structural 
boards. Studies on the esterification of wood for modification of both chemical 
and physical properties. Research on chemical composition and pulping char- 
acteristics of tension wood (aspen). Isolation of lignin from wood with a 
minimum of chemical degradation. 


Vancouver 


Extensive analytical and degradative studies relating to a new naturally 
occurring tropolone in western red cedar; polyoxyphenols occurring in the 
water-extractable mixture of polyoxyphenols from cedar isolated and purified; 
analytical method for determining taxifolin in larch and Douglas fir completed; 
vanillin reduced to yield vanillyl alcohol in studies of the properties of oxy- 
coniferyl alcohol as related to the structure of lignin. 


Microbiology 
Ottawa 


Studies continued on the microbiological breakdown of wood by rumen 
bacteria with the aim of producing usable products. 
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Milling 

Ottawa 

Data obtained on stresses in circular saw blades. Construction completed 
for a mill of new design using a travelling head-saw and stationary carriage. 
Investigations into the variables affecting the sawing of wood. Development of 
equipment to measure cutting torque on auxiliary sawmilling equipment. 
Studies on the use of sawmill waste for pulp. Comparison of volumes of waste 
from all types of manufacturing plants carried out in eleven Ontario counties. 
Studies on the briquetting of wood and bark. Continuation of work on grading 
of lumber. 


Vancouver 

Assessment of the value of so-called cull Douglas fir trees in the Kamloops 
Forest District by means of a lumber grade recovery study; a study of sawing 
times at a sawmill at which a whole-log barker was recently installed; study 
of balsam yields and defects at the Aleza Lake Forest Experiment Station in 
Northern British Columbia; data compiled in respect to volume and grade 
recovery from western larch butt logs. 


Logging 
Ottawa 
Continuation of investigation into the effect of tree size and species on the 
various phases of logging and milling. Information obtained for the develop- 
ment of log grades for two Eastern Canadian hardwood species. 


Vancouver 

Breakage and other losses incurred during felling and bucking operations 
in the southern interior region of British Columbia analysed and described; 
data relating to time studies of felling, bucking, skidding, decking, and loading 
compiled; production rates for average hauling distances of 200 and 375 feet, 
respectively, determined for a tractor yarding operation. 


Seasoning 

Ottawa 

Continuation of studies into the determination of equilibrium moisture 
content of lumber in different uses. Studies on effect of fluctuation of moisture 
content of seasoned wood on use; on kiln-drying of lumber and wood products 
with reference to conditions for development of mould; and on storage of lumber 
in paper and other wrappings. Annual course conducted for representatives of 
industry on improved drying techniques. Preparation of kiln-dried material 
as part of Canada’s forestry exhibit at the Brussels World Fair, 1958. 


Vancouver 


Effect of high temperature kiln-drying on hydroscopicity studied; high 
temperature drying of Douglas fir and western hemlock continued; lumber 
kiln-dried and examined for defects after dipping in a chemical solution; 
schedule determined for tight-knotted western red cedar. Course in seasoning 
given to dry-kiln operators. 


Wood Structure 
Ottawa 


Studies of effects of anatomical structure on wood properties and behaviour, 
especially its effect in bringing about dimensional changes of wood responding 
to changes in the moisture content. Studies on origin of separations (checks, 
shakes, etc.) in wood, absorption of preservatives by wood, formation of fractures 
under stress, and properties of special types of reaction-wood. Studies con- 
tinued on fibre saturation point of normal wood and reaction-wood. Measure- 
ment of cell dimensions as aid in identifying timber species. Specimens added 
to reference collection of commercial wood species. 
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Vancouver 


Sawdust samples—foreign woods and Canadian woods—identified micro- 
scopically; fractures and glue-line failures also studied microscopically. 


Talks and Papers by F.P.L. Staff 


The Role of the F.P.L. in Establishing National Standards for Lumber and Other- 
Forest Products, J. H. Jenkins—Research and Grading Committees, B.C. 
Lumber Manufacturers Assoc., Vancouver, B.C. 


The Need for Research in Future Developments of the Lumber Industry, 
J. H. Jenkins—Kiln Operators’ Club, Nanaimo, B.C. 


High-Temperature Kiln-Drying, F. W. Guernsey—Kiln Operators’ Club, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Improved Sawing Essential for Better Utilization, G. W. Andrews—Maritime 
Lumber Bureau, Halifax, N.S. 


Seasoning Difficulties, R. S. Millett—Singer Company’s Engineering Society, 
Lhurso,.P.Q- 


The Determination of Dihydroquercetin, J. M. Barton—Northwest Regional 
Chemical Society, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 


An Analytical Method for Thujaplicins, J. A. F. Gardner—Northwest Regional 
Chemical Society, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 


Canadian Forestry Utilization Practices, J. H. Jenkins—Theme Address at the 
Annual Meeting, Canadian Institute of Forestry, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 


Utilization Trends, G. E. Bell—Panel Discussion, Annual Meeting, Canadian 
Institute of Forestry, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 


Utilization Developments, G. E. Bell and J. A. Doyle—Panel Discussion, Algon- 
quin Section, Canadian Institute of Forestry, Pembroke, Ont. 


Is Spiral Grain a Normal Growth Pattern? P. L. Northcott—Vancouver Section 
Canadian Institute of Forestry, Vancouver, B.C. 


Effect of Physical Form of Raw Material in Fibreboard Manufacture, F. W. King 
and H. Schwartz—FAO Technical Conference on the Manufacture and Use 
of Fibreboards and Resin Bonded Particle Boards, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Insulation and Hard-Pressed Fibreboard Industry in Canada, F. W. King—FAO 
Technical Conference on the Manufacture and Use of Fibreboards and Resin 
Bonded Particle Boards, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Particle Board Industry in Canada, F. W. King—FAO Technical Conference on 
the Manufacture and Use of Fibreboards and Resin Bonded Particle Boards, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Chemistry and Wood Utilization, H. Schwartz and F. Bender—Panel Discussion, 
Eastern Canadian Section, Forest Products Research Society, Montreal, P.Q. 


Some Physical Factors Influencing the Effectiveness of Preservatives, T. S. 
McKnight—Eastern Canadian Section, Forest Products Research Society, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Blistering of Paints on Various Wood Species, J. J. G. Veer—Eastern Canadian 
Section, Forest Products Research Society, Montreal, P.Q. 


Timber Engineering, D. E. Kennedy—Carleton College Engineering Students, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Stress Grading of Timber, W. J. Smith—University of British Columbia Forestry 
Students, Vancouver, B.C. 
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The Gluing of Pretreated Wood, P. L. Northcott—Canadian Institute of Timber 
Construction, Vancouver, B.C. 


Work of the F.P.L. of C., J. H. Jenkins—Manufacturers Forum, Spruce Bureau 
and Retail Bureau Meetings during Annual Convention, Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, Montreal, P.Q. 


Illustrated talks on Russia’s forestry practices were delivered by J. H. Jenkins 
to fourteen miscellaneous groups, and on the work of the F.P.L., by 
J. A. Schryburt to the Association Forestiére Québecoise Inc., Chicoutimi, 


P.Q. 


Two 10-minute broadcasts—How the F.P.L. Can Help the Farmer, and A Visit 
to the U.S.S.R.—were recorded by J. H. Jenkins for use on the Esso Farm 
Reporter Program in Ontario. 
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APPENDIX F 
(Appendix Natural History Branch and Human History Branch) 


National Museum: Education Section 


A primary aim of the National Museum is to provide the public with 
information on the natural and human history of Canada. The Museum’s 
Education Section helps to accomplish this task through the medium of lectures, 
tours, television, correspondence, photographs, and the loan of visual teaching 
aids, such as films, film strips, slides, bird and mammal specimens, and Indian 
and Eskimo materials. 


Adult Lectures in English 


The annual Wednesday evening lecture series of the National Museum 
is a tradition of forty years standing and each season attracts a wide audience. 
Over 7,500 people attended the seventeen lectures which took place from October 
until April. Topics ranged through the fields of human and natural history, 
geography, travel, and exploration. Although the majority of lectures dealt 
with various aspects of this country, other subjects of current interest to 
Canadians were covered. 

Prospects in Southwestern Asia—by George B. Cressey, M.A., Ph.D., L.H.D., 

Syracuse University. 


Nature Preservation—by J. R. Dymond, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.C., 
University of Toronto. 


The Atlantic Provinces—by J. M. Humphrey, Vancouver, B.C. 
Scotland Afore Ye—by Neil Douglas, Meriden, Connecticut. 


Meat-eaters of the Plant World—by R. D. Gibbs, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.C., 
F.L.S., McGill University. 


The Vanishing Prairie—a motion picture. 


The Story of Nickel—by Kenneth H. J. Clarke, B.A.Sc., N.D.C., International 
Nickel Company of Canada Ltd. 


The Guinea Coast—by Harold A. Quinn, M.Sc., Ph.D., P.Eng., Geological 
Survey of Canada, Ottawa. 


Paddling with the Explorers—by Eric W. Morse, M.A.., Ottawa. 

The Northern Andes—by Bogdan Zaborski, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Geography, McGill University. 

Airborne Treasure Hunters—by L. W. Morley, M.A., Ph.D., Geological 
Survey of Canada, Ottawa. 


How Small the World—by R. F. Legget, M.Eng., F.R.S.C., M.E.I.C., Director 
of Building Research, N.R.C., Ottawa. 


Firth River Archeological Investigations—by R. S. MacNeish, B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D., Senior Archzologist, National Museum of Canada. 
The Face of Japan—a film program. 


Our Green Forests—by H. W. Beall, B.Sc.F., Federal Forestry Branch, 
Ottawa. 

The Australian Scene—by C. T. Bissell, M.A., Ph.D., President, Carleton 
University, Ottawa. 


Woods, Wildflowers, and Still Waters—by G. Marshall Bartman, Executive 
Secretary, Federation of Ontario Naturalists, Toronto. 
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Adult Lectures in French 


Chansons et contes populaires du Canada—by Jacques Labrecque. 


La Suisse et la diversité de ses cultures—by Dr. Victor Nef, Minister of 
Switzerland to Canada. 


Le Folklore gaspésien—by Miss Carmen Roy, National Museum of Canada. 


Children’s Program 


As with the Wednesday evening series, the Saturday morning program for 
children has become a tradition of long ‘standing. This year the attendance 
reached a figure of over 16,000. There were two showings each Saturday 
morning at 9:45 and 11:00 am. from October to April. 


Louisiana Story—a film classic by Robert Flaherty. 

Adventures of Chico—a Mexican nature film. 

Frogs! Frogs! Frogs!—a talk with films by Eric Mills, Carleton University. 
Swiss Family Robinson—film. 

The Last Wilderness—nature film. 


Christmas for the Birds—a talk with films by Hugh Thompson, National 
Museum of Canada. 


The Vanishing Prairie—film. 
Tundra—film program on the Arctic. 
The Overlanders—Driving Cattle in Australia. 


The Land of the Golden Stool—by Dr. H. A. Quinn, Geological Survey of 
Canada. 


Jacare—film on the Amazon River. 

Film program on Britain. 

Kingdom on the Waters—nature film. 

Elephant Boy—film with story by Kipling. 

Film program on Canada. 

Forest Fire Fighting—by J. C. MacLeod, Federal Forestry Branch. 
Water Wonders—Wonders of the deep in colour film. 

Circus Boy—a J. Arthur Rank production for children. 


Special Programs 


é 
As well as holding the regular series of lectures, the National Museum 
presented the following special programs: 


Last Symbol of the Stone Age—by His Excellency Sir Douglas Copeland, 
High Commissioner for Australia. 


The Living Museums of Scandinavia—by Mrs. Alice J. Turnham, Director, 
McGill University Museums. 


A program of films on the Canadian North. 


Reindeer breeding in Europe and Asia—by Dr. E. J. Lindgren, M.A., London, 
England. 


Red Ochre and Rituals—by Dr. J. Norman Emerson, University of Toronto. 


Canada in Colour—a series of films in colour on the Canadian Scene pre- 
sented to Museum visitors during July and August from 3:00 to 
4:00 p.m. (attendance 9,000). 


Nanook of the North—a film on the life of the Eskimos held every Monday, 


Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday during March in conjunction with 
a special Eskimo exhibit. 
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Tours 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1957, the Education Section 
provided guided tours of the exhibit halls for over 3,600 students and other 
group visitors from Ottawa and outside points. While the majority of tours 
were given for visitors from towns and cities in Ontario, the Museum welcomed 
organized groups from Quebec, New York State, and England. As well as 
students from schools and colleges, the groups consisted of members from such 
organizations as the Canadian Guards Regiment, University of Ottawa, Y.W.C.A. 
Summer Day Camp, St. Johns Military College, W.H. Rhodes Educational Trust 
Party, England, Sarah Lawrence University, New York, Vernon 4-H Club, 
Ottawa District Association for Retarded Children, and the Rotary Club’s 
“Adventure in Citizenship” which brought senior high school students from 
across Canada. Daily one-hour tours were given during the summer months 
at 2:00 p.m. for Museum visitors. 


Television 


On October 2, the Museum opened its first program of the 1956 children’s 
television series “Let’s Go to the Museum.” The programs which went on the 
air every Tuesday afternoon from 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. were of the quiz variety 
and were produced in the lecture hall of the Museum itself. Museum specialists 
and scientists acted as moderators, while the panel of three quiz experts were 
drawn for each week’s show from the Museum’s Macoun Junior Field Naturalists 
Club. The topics ranged through the fields of anthropology and natural history 
from Indian and Eskimo life to birds and mammals. Guest moderators for the 
series were Mr. W. E. Godfrey (birds), Dr. R. S. MacNeish (archzology), 
Dr. J. S. Bleakney (herpetology), Dr. L. S. Russell (mammals), Dr. E. L. Bous- 
field (sea-shore life), Dr. F. J. Alcock (National Museum), Mr. W. E. Taylor 
(Eskimos), Dr. W. Langston (dinosaurs), Mr. W. K. W. Baldwin (trees), 
Mrs. R. S. MacNeish (Indians), and Dr. Marius Barbeau and Mr. J. D. Darling 
(West Coast Indians). The shows proved popular throughout Canada with 
the Museum receiving over 27,500 letters from viewers in all parts of the 
country. Around fifteen hundred Ottawa school children had the opportunity 
to view the shows in the Museum lecture hall. 


Lecture Hall 


As in past years the lecture hall of the National Museum was made 
available to outside scientific and educational organizations. In this way 110 
programs were held in the Museum. Organizations using the lecture hall 
included the Canadian Geographical Society, the Ottawa Citizen, the Civil 
Service Association of Ottawa, Ottawa Biologists and Anthropologists Group, 
American Society of Tool Engineers, Continental Club, Ottawa Public Schools, 
National Gallery, Ottawa Junior Music Group, Appalachian Discussion Group, 
Science Film Group, Ottawa Fish and Game Association, Logan Club, Ottawa 
Film Society, Mental Health Association, Canadian Association for Applied 
Spectroscopy, German Language Club of Ottawa, Community Planning Associa- 
tion, Canadian Diabetic Association, Geologists’ Group of Ottawa, and the 
United Nations Association. 


Lectures 


By THOMAS E. LEE: 


The Archeology of the Ottawa River Valley and Manitoulin Island. Ottawa 
Valley Historical Society, Trinity Church, Pembroke. 


Early Man in Ontario. School-teacher group, Corunna, Ont. 
Early Man in Ontario. Industrialist and teacher group, Corunna, Ont. 
Early Man in Ontario. Child Study Group, Corunna, Ont. 


The Sheguiandah Site. Quebec Archeological Association, the McCord 
Museum, Montreal. 
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By WILLIAM E. TAYLOR: 
The Eskimo. CBOT TV show “Let’s Go to the Museum.” 
Eskimo Prehistory. Ysmenettes. 
The Canadian Indian. Ottawa Friendship Society. 


By R. S. MacNEISH: 


Canadian Explorations in Mexico. Canadian Inter-American Association 
meeting at the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


Recent Discoveries along the Firth River, Yukon Territory. Men’s Luncheon 
Club, Y.M.C.A., Ottawa. 


The Archeology in the Flin Flon Area. Radio speech for the Flin Flon 
radio station, Flin Flon, Man. 


Archeology. CBOT TV_ show “Let’s Go to the Museum.” 


The Domestication of Plants. Department of Geography, McGill University, 
Montreal. 


Sequences in Northern Mexico. Anthropology Club, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Firth River Archeological Investigations. National Museum Lecture Series. 
Problems of Archceological Identifications. National Science Foundation 
Meeting, Chicago, Ill. 
By Marcet RIOuUx: 


A series of sixty lectures was given at the Ottawa University on various 
topics of cultural anthropology, from September 1956 to April 1957. 


Le concept de folk-société et Vutilisation de Vhistoire en anthropologie 
culturelle. Montreal, ACFAS. 


Field Work in New Brunswick. CBC, Moncton. 
Bréve histoire de Vanthropologie. CBC, Montreal. 
L’anthropologie contemporaine. CBC, Montreal. 
L’anthropologie culturelle. CBC, Montreal. 


By ASEN BALIKCI: 


Le Musée national du Canada. L/’Institut canadien-francais, Ottawa. 


By JACQUES ROUSSEAU: 
Le Musée de V- Homme. Montmagny. 


Ethnographical Research among the Naskapi. Department of Anthropology, 
University of Toronto. 


The Anthropological Inquiry Technique among the Naskapi Indians. 
University of Toronto, Department of Anthropology. 


A series of 35 radio talks, CBC, French network, on the Indians of Northern 
Quebec, from April 1 to December 6, 1956. 


Institutions Which Received Information or Specimens 


Division of Archcology 


American Museum of Natural History, New York City; Amerindian Institu- 
tion, Phoenix, Ariz.; Archzeological Association of Canada, Montreal; Arctic 
Institute of North America, Montreal; Brown University, Providence, R.1.; 
Cambridge University, England; Canadian Board on Geographical Names, 
Ottawa; Canadian Pacific Railway, Ottawa; Canada Post Office, Ottawa; Carne- 
gie Museum, Pittsburgh, Penn.; Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago, II1.; 
City Museum, Vancouver, B.C.; Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y.; Columbia 
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University, New York City; Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H.; Denver Museum 
of Natural History, Denver, Col.; Dept. of Anthropology, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; Dept. of Anthropology, McGill University, Montreal; Dept. of 
Anthropology, University of Mississippi; Dept. of Anthropology, University of 
New Brunswick; Dept. of Anthropology, University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; Dept. 
of Anthropology, University of Toronto, Toronto; Dept. of Geology and Dept. of 
Anthropology, University of British Columbia; Dept. of Geology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.; Dept. of Geology, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.; Dept. of 
Sociology, Carleton University, Ottawa; Dept. of Zoology, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz.; Dept. of Zoology, University of Montreal, Montreal; Dept. of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources (Arctic Division); Glenbow Founda- 
tion, Calgary, Alta.; Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Historic Sites 
Branch, Ottawa; Instituto de Antropologia e Historia de Méjico, Mexico City; 
Instituto Interamerican, Denton, Texas; McCord Museum, McGill University, 
Montreal; Milwaukee Public Museum, Wis.; Mountain Sanatorium, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Museum of Archzology, Tokyo, Japan; National Film Board, Ottawa; 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa; National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark; 
National Parks Branch, Ottawa; New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B.; 
New York State Museum, Albany, N.Y.; New York Archeological Foundation, 
Orinda, Cal.; Ontario Archeological Society, Toronto; Ontario Hydro Commis- 
sion, Toronto; Oxford University, England; Pan-American Institute of 
Geography and History, Washington, D.C.; Redpath Museum, McGill University, 
Montreal; Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archeology, Andover, Mass.; 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, Rochester, N.Y.; Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto; Saskatchewan Provincial Museum, Regina, Sask.; Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C.; St. Louis Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, 
Miss.; The Geological Department of John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; 
The Ottawa Valley Historical Society, Ottawa; Tourist Bureau, Miami, Fla.; 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.; University of Western Ontario, London, Ont.; University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Urania Berlin, Berlin, Germany; United States 
Department of Agriculture, La Jolla, Calif.; Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research, New York City. 


Division of Ethnology 


Académie des Arts, Sciences, et Lettres, Lyon, France; Académie canadienne- 
francaise, Montreal; American Men of Science (Encyclopzedia}, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Archives of Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, London, England; Arctic 
Institute of North America, Montreal; American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City; The American Oxonian, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa.; 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, Toronto; Canadian Board on Geo- 
graphic Names, Ottawa; Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Montreal; Canadian 
Citizenship Branch, Ottawa; Canadian Handicrafts Guild, Montreal; Canadian 
National Railways System, Montreal; Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
Montreal; Canadian Social Science Research Council, New York City; Carleton 
University, Ottawa; Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, Ireland; Columbia 
Records of Canada Ltd., New York City; Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
Association, Toronto; Conseil de la Vie francaise, Québec; Conservatoire national 
de musique et d’art dramatique, Lyon, France; Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd., 
Montreal; Crawley Films Ltd., Ottawa; Canadian Geographical Society, Ottawa; 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, England; Congress of Americanists, Copenhagen, 
Denmark; Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa; Department of 
External Affairs, Ottawa; Department of National Defence, Ottawa; Depart- 
ment of Protestant Education, Quebec City; Detroit Historical Museum, Detroit, 
Mich.; Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colo.; Encyclopzdia of Canada, Ottawa; 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, Eldorado P.O., Sask.; Ethnic Folkways 
Library, New York City; Fathers of the Holy Cross, Moncton, N.B.; Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost, Montreal; First Presbyterian Church, St. Helena, Calif.; 
Folkways Records and Service Corp., New York City; French-Canadian Protes- 
tant Forum, Ottawa; Gillies Bros. & Co. Ltd., Braeside, Ont.; Grolier Society Inc., 
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New York City; Grolier Society of Canada Limited, Ottawa; Holy Cross 
Hospital, Drummondville, Que.; Legislative Assembly, Quebec City; Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Winnipeg; Indian Affairs Branch, Ottawa; Institut Canadien- 
francais, Ottawa; Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; International Folk Music Council, London, England; 
‘Jeunesses Musicales, Montreal; Journal of American Folklore, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Kingston University, Kingston; Laval University, Quebec City; Librairie 
‘Hachette, Paris, France; L’Ordre de Bon Temps, Montreal; Michigan Folklore 
Society, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich.; 
Montevideo Museum, Montevideo, Uruguay; Montreal University, Montreal; 
Musée national des arts et traditions populaires, Paris, France; National Film 
Board, Ottawa and Montreal; National Folk Festival by St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, St. Louis, Mo.; Native Community Development Bureau, Ottawa; 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa; Oblate Fathers, Ottawa; Oxford University, 
Oxford, England; Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, England; Public Archives, 
Ottawa; Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass.; R.A.F. College of Arms, London, 
England; R.C.A.F. College of Arms, Ottawa; R.C.A.F. Headquarters—Air Tech- 
nical Services, Ottawa; Research Centre for Amerindian Anthropology, Ottawa; 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto; Royal Society of Canada, Ottawa; Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass.; Société des écrivains canadiens, Montreal; La 
Société Historique du Saguenay, Chicoutimi; University of Ottawa, Ottawa; 
University of Toronto, Toronto; University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; University College of North Straffordshire, Keele, Strafford- 
‘shire, England; Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, New 
‘York City. 
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APPENDIX G 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 1956-57 


National Parks Branch 
Canadian Wildlife Service 


Wildlife Management Bulletins 


Series 3, Number 5. Studies of Lake Trout and Common Whitefish in 
Waterton Lakes, Waterton Lakes National Park, Alberta. J. P. Cuerrier 
and F. H. Schultz. 


Technical Articles 


An Investigation of Ticks as Disease Vectors in Banff National Park, Alberta. 
A. W. F. Banfield. Can. J. Zool. 34: 417-423. 1956. 


Pairing Display and Spring and Summer Flights of the Mallard. A. Dzubin.’ 
Blue Jay 151: 10-13. 1957. 
Dogs in the Duck Factory. J.B. Gollop. C.I.L. Oval, Oct., pp. 8-11. 1956. 


Records of Two Microtine Rodents from the Quebec Tundra. A. W. F. Ban- 
field. Can. Field-Nat. 70 (2): 99. 1956. 


The Polar Bear in Its Protection. A. G. Loughrey. Oryx 3 (5): 233-239. 
1956. 


Research—a Hope for the Future? D. A. Munro. Proc. 46th Convention 
Int. Assoc. Game, Fish and Conser. Commissioners. Pp. 167-170. 1956. 


Some Aspects of Conservation and Wildlife Management. V. E. F. Solman. 
Eng. J. 30 (5): 1-5. 1956. 


Gross Composition of Musk-ox Milk. J.S. Tener. Can. J. Zool. 34: 569-571. 
1956. 


Transfer of Anesthetized Pike and Yellow Walleye. F. H. Schultz. Can. 
Fish Culturist 18: 1-5. 1956. 

Book review: The Deer of North America. A. W. F. Banfield. J. Wildlife 
NMonite e2iseGl cel O5=106, P1950, 


In the Transactions of the Twenty-first North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence 1956: 


Canada’s Place on the Team. W. Winston Mair. Pp. 84-90. 


The Use of Retrievers in Banding Flightless Young Mallards. J. B. Gollop. 
Pp. 239-248. 


Creel Censuses. J. P. Cuerrier. Pp. 275-281. 


In the Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Conference of the Western 
Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners, 1956: 


Toward an Ecological Conscience. W. Winston Mair. Pp. 14-17. 
Waterfowl in the Developing West. D. A. Munro. Pp. 45-48. 


Reports Published Jointly with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Waterfowl Populations and Breeding Conditions, Summer, 1955. Special 
Scientific Report—Wildlife No. 30. 1956. 


Investigations of Woodcock, Snipe, and Rails in 1956. Special Scientific 
Report—Wildlife No. 34. 1957. 


Pamphlets Reprinted 


Maisons d’oiseaux et leurs occupants. Translation of Bird Houses and Their 
Occupants (Seventh Edition). 


Hunters and Hunted. (Second Edition). 
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Forestry Branch 


Bulletins and Periodicals 
Bulletin 61. Native Trees of Canada (5th Edition). 


Bulletin 106, Revised Edition 1957. Forest and Forest Products Statistics, 
Canada, 


Canada’s Forests, 1951-1955 (Report to the Seventh British Commonwealth 
Forestry Conference). 


Annual Report on Active Researcn Projects. 

Forest Fire Losses in Canada, 1955. 

1956 Forest Fire Danger Tables. 

Forest Fire Protection Abstracts, Vol. VI, No. 2. 

Cumulative Index, Vols. I to VI. Forest Fire Protection Abstracts. 


Technical Notes 


No. 36. The Effect of Certain Vegetation Eradicators on the Inflammability 
of Various Materials. E. J. Ward. 


No. 37. The Use of Chemicals to Release White Pine Reproduction. 
EH. S. Atkins: 


No. 38. Susceptibility of Certain Trees of Eastern Ontario to Basal Bark 
Sprays. E. S. Atkins. 


No. 39. The Chemical Control of Density in Young Stagnating Stands of 
Lodgepole Pine. D. I. Crossley. 


No. 40. Balsam Fir and White Spruce Reproduction on the Green River 
Watershed. A. B. Vincent. 


No. 41. The Effect of Crown Cover and Slash Density on the Release of 
Seed from Slash Borne Lodgepole Pine Cones. D. I. Crossley. 


No. 42. Reproduction and Growth in Cut-over Black Spruce Swamps at 
the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station. A. B. Berry and J. L. 
Farrar. 


No. 48. An Ecological Approach to Tolerant Hardwood. Silviculture. 
J+ M. Jarvis. 


No. 44. Survival of White Spruce Seedlings Resulting from Scarification 
in a Partially Cut Mixedwood Stand. J. Quaite. 


No. 45. The Ecology of Lodgepole Pine in Alberta and its Role in Forest 
Succession. K. W. Horton. 


No. 46. Air Photo Overlays. W. U. Hardy. 
No. 47. The Translocation of Minerals in Trees. D. A. Fraser. 


No. 48. Phenology of Rootstocks and Grafts in a Timing Experiment with 
Autumn and Winter Grafting of Norway and White Spruce. 
M. J. Holst. 


No. 49. Experimental Seeding of Black Spruce on Cormack Burn, New- 
foundland. W. A. Dickson. 
Miscellaneous 


No, 4. Forest Fire Protection (Revised). 
Forestry Lessons (5th Edition). 
Canada’s Forests, 1957. (French edition: Les Foréts du Canada, 1957.) 
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Articles 


Notes on the Norway Spruce—White Pine Weevil Relationship in the 
Adirondacks. M. J. Holst. Alumni News, Forest Ranger School, 
Wanakena, N.Y., January 1956. 

Mulching and. Screening of White Spruce Seed Spots on Cut-over Lands. 
J. W. McLeod. Woodlands Review, Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada, May 1956. 

Forest Fire Control Plans. J. C. MacLeod. Forestry Chronicle, Vol. 32, 
No. 2, June 1956. 

Uses of Undergrowth Plant Species in Forestry. J. S. Rowe. Ecology, 
Vol. 37, No. 3, July -1956. 

Classification of Site for Forest Management. J. S. Rowe. 12th Congress 
TOE tO aly. LoDo: 

Regeneration of Red and White Pine in the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
Forest Region. K. T. Logan and W. G. E. Brown. 12th Congress, 
L.WEeRiOL Julyol1956: 

Empirical Stand Density Yield Tables for the Boreal Forest in Eastern 
Canada. G.H.D. Bedell and D. W. MacLean. 12th Congress, I.U.F.R.O., 
July 1956. 

Living With Rapid Site Degradation. D. E. Nickerson. Forestry Chronicle, 
Vol. 32, No. 3, September 1956. 

Ecological Studies of Forest Trees at Chalk River, Ontario, Canada. 
II. Ecological Conditions and Radial Increment. D. A. Fraser. Ecology, 
Vol. 37, No. 4, October 1956. 

Site Classification as Applied to Silviculture and Management. O.L. Loucks. 
Annual Report, Maritime Section, C.I.F. November 1956. 

The Classification of Site and Its Role in Forest Operations. W.G. E. Brown. 
Annual Report, Maritime Section, C.I.F. November 1956. 

The Future of Eastern White Pine in Canada. G. H. D. Bedell. Forestry 
Chronicle, Vol, 33, No. 1, March 1957. 

The Effectiveness of Ammonium Sulphamate for Killing Defective Tolerant 
Hardwoods, J. M. Jarvis. Forestry Chronicle, Vol. 33, No. 1, March 
1957. 

Unpopular Species and Their Increased Use in the Maritimes. H. D. Heaney. 
Forestry Chronicle, Vol. 33, No. 1, March 1957. 

The Rockland Red Pine Plantation, 1956. W.M. Stiell. Timber of Canada, 
March 1957. 


Reprints of Articles 
Forest Fire Control Plans. J. C. MacLeod. Forestry Chronicle, Vol. 32, 
No. 2, June 1956. 
Uses of Undergrowth Plant Species in Forestry. J. S. Rowe. Ecology, 
Vol. 37, No. 3, July 1956. 


Mimeographed Reports (limited distribution) 


Empirical Stand Density Yield Surveys, Extent of Sampling in Ontario 
and Quebec. D. W. MacLean and W. G. E. Brown. 


Some Aspects of Black Spruce Reproduction in the Central Boreal Forest 
Region of Manitoba. H. G. Johnson.. ’ 


Photographing Soil Pits. J. S. Rowe. 

Growth and Yield of Red and White Pine. R. J: McCormack. 

Strip and Spaced Thinning in Overstocked Jack Pine and Black Spruce 
Stands. J. S. Jameson, 

Notes on Browsing Damage. R. F. Ackerman, J. H. Cayford, J. M. Jarvis, 
R. J. McCormack, A. B. Berry, J. 5S. Rowe. 
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A Test of Punch Card and Sense Marking Techniques for Permanent 
Sample Plot Measurement and Analyses. A. B. Berry. 

Summaries of Area, Volume, and Increment for Individual Map Sheets, 
Avalon Peninsula, Newfoundland. W. C. Wilton. 

The Black River Ecological Area, Fourth Ecological Report. D. W. MacLean. 

The Aspen-birch-spruce-fir Type in the Boreal Forest Region of Ontario. 
D. W. MacLean. 

Standard Volume Tables of White Spruce on Alluvial Soils in the Wood 
Buffalo National Park. G. B. Sully, F. W. Kippen, T. G. Honer. 


Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 


Bulletins and Technical Notes 

Bulletin 101. Utilisation de la sciure de bois comme combustible dans Vest 
du Canada. 

Bulletin 107. Le traitement préservateur des poteaux de cléture par des 
procédés sans pression. 

Bulletin 115. Les déchets de coupe dans Vest du Canada. J. A. Doyle. 

Tech. Note 1. Decay and Discolorations in Poplar Pulpwood. E. A. Atwell. 

Tech. Note 2. High-temperature Drying of Eastern Canadian Softwoods. 
Drying Guide. J. L. Ladell. 


Technical Reports 

Treatment of Fence Posts of Non-Durable Species with Modern Water- 
borne Preservatives by a Butt Diffusion Method. J. Krzyzewski. 

Moisture Content of Lumber, Its Determination and Effect on Weight. 
(Revised edition.) 

Wooden Scows—Some Factors Affecting Their Durability. H. W. Eades. 
(Revised edition.) 

Factors Affecting Lumber Recovery from Spruce in the Prince George 
ATER. Of Cus Ce. MeBride: 

Penetration and Exudation of Oil in Sections of Pine Poles Treated with 
Creosote-Pentachlorophenol Mixtures. H. P. Sedziak. 

A review of Canadian Forestry Utilization Practices. J. H. Jenkins. 

Program of Work—June 1956 to May 1957. 

List of Publications of F.P.L. of Canada. 


Reprints of Articles and Papers 


Microbiological Utilization of Cellulose and Wood. D. W. Stranks. Reprinted 
from Canadian Journal of Microbiology, February 1956. 

Progress in the Utilization of Sawmill Waste for Pulpwood. J. H. Jenkins. 
Reprinted from Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, April 1956. 
Some Variables Affecting the Shrinkage of Western Hemlock. W. C. Foun- 
tain and F. W. Guernsey. Reprinted from Forest Products Journal, 

April 1956. 

Thickness and Density of Bark—Trends of Variation for Six Pulpwood 
Species. J. D. Hale. Reprinted from Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada, December 1955. 

Variation Throughout the Year in Moisture Content of Some Wooden 
Building Components. E. Brooks. Reprinted from Timber of Canada, 
April 1956. 

Analytical Method for Thujaplicins. H. MacLean and J. A. F. Gardner. 
Reprinted from Analytical Chemistry, April 1956. 

White Elm Veneer and Plywood. A. O. Feihl. Reprinted from Timber of 
Canada, September 1956. 
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The Efficiency of Scarf Joints. A. P. Jessome. Reprinted from Canadian 
Woodworker, June 1956. 

Forest Products Laboratories of Canada. Reprinted from Canadian Wood- 
worker, October 1956. 

Report of a Visit to Russia’s Forest Industries. J. H. Jenkins. Reprinted 
from Canada Lumberman, November 1956. 

High-temperature Drying of Yellow Birch. J. L. Ladell. Reprinted from 
Forest Products Journal, November 1956. 

Cutting White Spruce Veneers for Plywood. A. O. Feihl. Reprinted from 
Canadian Woodworker, November 1956. 


Worm Holes in Jack Pine. D. E. Kennedy. Reprinted from Timber of 
Canada, January 1957. 


Adjustable Sawmilling Gauge. G. W. Andrews. January 1957. 
Logging Waste Survey in Alberta. G. R. W. Nixon and R. W. Kennedy. 
Reprinted from Prairie Lumberman, November 1956. 


Distribution of Fungicidal Extractives in Western Red Cedar Heartwood. 
H. MacLean and J. A. F. Gardner. Reprinted from Forest Products 
Journal, December 1956. 


Magazine Articles Additional to Those Listed under Reprints 


Canada Reports on Board Research. J. H. Jenkins. The Lumberman 
(Seattle), March 1956. 


How to Obtain and Maintain Accuracy of Cutting. Part 3 of “Handbook 
for Small Sawmill Operation.” J. C. Compton, U.S. Forest Service 
and G. E. Bell, Forest Products Journal, June 1956. 


Tenderizing and Loose Cutting of Veneers. R. W. Peterson and A. O. Feihi, 
Canadian Woodworker, July 1956. 


Problems of Timber Engineering. D. E. Kennedy. Forest Products Journal, 
July 1956. 


A Scientific Approach to the Design of Wooden Containers and the Design 
and Use of Pallets. J. M. Rudnicki, Australian Timber Journal, July 
1956. 

Sticker Losses. W. C. Fountain. B. C. Lumberman, September 1956. 

The Work of Canadian Government Agencies in Relation to the Forest 
Products Industries—Panel Discussion. J. H. Jenkins and H. Schwartz. 
Forest Products Journal, December 1956. 

The Strength of Fire-Killed Timber. W. J. Smith. Australian Timber 
Journal, August 1956. 

Canada’s Forestry Utilization Practices. J. H. Jenkins. B.C. Lumberman, 
October, 1956, Timber of Canada, December, 1956, and Timber Trades 
Journal (Great Britain), December 1956. 

Forest Utilization. J. H. Jenkins. Timber Trades Journal (Great Britain), 
December 1956. 

A Review of Canadian Forestry Utilization Practices. J. H. Jenkins, 
Forestry Chronicle, December, 1956, and Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada, January 1957. 


Adjustable Sawmill Gauge Reduces Waste. G. W. Andrews. B.C. Lumber- 
man, March 1957. 


Water Resources Branch 
Water Resources Papers 


No. 111. St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay Drainage, Climatic Years 
1951-52 and 1952-53, 
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No. 113. Arctic and Western Hudson Bay Drainage, Climatic Years 
1951-52 and 1952-53. 
No. 116. Atlantic Drainage, Climatic Years 1952-53 and 1953-54. 


Mimeographed Reports 
Hydro-Electric Progress in Canada. 
Water Power Resources of Canada. 


Natural History Branch of the National Museum 
Publications 

Two New Species of Barbula (Musci) from the Southwest. H. A. Crum. 
Southwestern Naturalist, 1: 35-38, 1956. 

Lindbergia brachyptera in North America. H. A. Crum. Bryologist, 59: 
203-212, 1956. 

Puerto Rican Musci, New Species and New Combinations. H. A. Crum 
and W. C. Steere. Bryologist, 59: 246-255, 1956. 

Additional Records of Hypnodon perpusillus. H. A. Crum. Bryologist, 59: 
255-256, 1956. 

Hedwig’s Species Muscorum and Its Effective Date of Publication. L. F. 
Koch and H. A. Crum. Taxon, 5: 130-133, 1956. 

Syrrhopodon alatomarginatus, a New Species from Trinidad. H. A. Crum. 
Transactions of the British Bryological Society, 3: 72-73, 1956. 
Additions to the Moss Flora of Kentucky, II. H. A. Crum. Transactions of 

the Kentucky Academy of Science, 17: 131-134, 1956 (1957). 

Taxonomic Studies on North American Mosses. I-V. H. A. Crum and 
L. E. Anderson. Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, 72: 
276-291, 1956 (1957). 

Malacostracan Crustaceans from the Shores of Western Nova Scotia. 
E. L. Bousfield. Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science, 
1956. 

Studies on the Shore Crustacea Collected in Eastern Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, 1954. E.L. Bousfield. Bulletin of the National Museum 
of Canada, 142: 127-152, 1956. 

A Guide to Eastern Canadian Mammals. A. W.Cameron. National Museum 
Pamphlet, 72 pp., 1957. : 

A New Black Bear from Newfoundland. A. W. Cameron. Journal of 
Mammalogy, 37: 538-540, 1957. 

The Little Egret, a New Bird for North America. W. HE. Godfrey. The 
Auk, 73: 457, 1956. 

Some Canadian Birds. W.E. Godfrey. National Museum Pamphlet, 44 pp., 
1957. 

Notes on the Four-toed Salamander in the Province of Quebec. S. W. Gorham. 
Canadian Field-Naturalist, 69: 167, 1956. 

Tenth Annual Meeting of the Northeast Museums Conference of the 
American Association of Museums. V. M. Humphreys. Bulletin of the 
Canadian Museums Association, 9 (3): 1-6. 

The Shell of Basilemys varialosa (Cope). W. Langston, Jr. Bulletin of 
the National Museum of Canada, 142: 155-163, 1956. 

The Sebacosuchia: Cosmopolitan Crocodilians? W. Langston, Jr. American 
Journal of Science, 254: 605-614, 1956. 

Additional Occurrences of Fossil Horse Remains in Western Canada. lL. S. 
Russell. Bulletin of the National Museum of Canada, 142: 153-154, 1956. 

Nonmarine Mollusca from the North Park Formation of Saratoga Valley, 
Wyoming. L. S. Russell, Journal of Paleontology, 30: 1260-1263, 1956. 

The Cretaceous Reptile Champsosaurus natator Parks. L. S. Russell, Bulle- 
tin of the National Museum of Canada, 145: 51 pp., 1956 (1957). 
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Human History Branch of the National Museum 
Publications 


The Sheguiandah Site. New World Antiquity, Vol. 3, No. 4, April. London, 
England (Unsigned). Thomas E. Lee. 


The Position and Meaning of a Radiocarbon Sample from the Sheguiandah 
Site, Ontario. American Antiquity, Vol. 22, No.1, July. Thomas E. Lee. 


New Light on Iroquois Origins. Ontario History, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, 
autumn. Toronto. Thomas E. Lee. 


Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the Northeastern Periphery of Meso- 
america. In Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the New World edited 
by G. R. Willey, Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 23, 
New York, 1956. R. S. MacNeish. 


Prehistoric Invasion. The Beaver. Summer, 1956. R. S. MacNeish. 


The Engigstciak Site on the Yukon Arctic Coast. Anthro. Papers of the 
Univ. of Alaska, Vol. 4, No. 2, Fairbanks, Alaska. May 1956. R. S. 
MacNeish. 


Archeological Evidence of the Diffusion and Evolution of Maize in North- 
eastern Mexico. R.S. MacNeish, P. C. Mangelsdorf, and W. C. Galinat. 
Bot. Mus. Leaflet, Harvard Univ. Vol. 17, No. 5, 1956. 


Book review of The Mongrillo Culture of Panama by G. R. Willey and 
C. R. McGimsey. In Archeology, Vol. 9, No. 3. Autumn, 1956. R.S. 
MacNeish. 


Archeological Reconnaissance of the Delta of the Mackenzie River and 
Yukon Coast. Annual Report of the National Museum for the Fiscal 
Year, 1954-55, Bulletin No. 142, Ottawa, pp. 46-81, 1956. R. S. 
MacNeish. 


Summary of Archeological Investigations of Southeastern Manitoba. Annual 
Report of the National Museum for the Fiscal Year, 1954-55, Bulletin 
No. 142, Ottawa, pp. 25-45, 1956. R.S. MacNeish. 


The Development of Agriculture and the Concomitant Development of 
Civilization in Meso-america, Tamaulipas, Mexico. Am. Phil. Soc. 
Year Book, 1956. R. S. MacNeish. 


Archeological Excavations on the Yukon Arctic Coast in 1955. The Arctic 
Circular, Vol. VIII, No. 4. Mimeographed Ottawa, 1956. R. S. MacNeish. 


Archeeological Investigations in the Yukon Territory. Arctic, Vol. 8, No. 3, 
(1955). (Published spring of 1956.) 


Remarques sur les valeurs et les attitudes des adolescents dune commu- 
nauté agricole du Québec. Contributions a l’Etude des Sciences de 
VHomme, No. 3, pp. 133-143, Montreal, 1956. Marcel Rioux. 


Notes sur Vurbanisation dune communauté québécoise. National Museum 
of Canada, Bulletin No. 142, pp. 114-120, 1956. Marcel Rioux. 


Relativisme culturel et jugements de valeur. Anthropologica No. 4, pp. 
61-77, 1957. Marcel Rioux. 


Bio-Bibliography of Diamond Jenness. Anthropologica No. 4, pp. 37-46, 
1957. Asen Balikci. 


Chansons folkloriques francaises au Canada. (Book Review). Canadian 
Geographical Journal, p. IX, February 1957. Asen Balikci. 


L’origine du motif de la double courbe dans Vart algonkin. Anthropologica, 
2: 218-221. 1956. Jacques Rousseau. 


L’identité de Vétablissement d’Hévreuil (Haverill). Bull. Recherches histo- 
riques 62: 123-124. 1956. Jacques Rousseau. 
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International Code of Botanical Nomenclature. Code international de la 
nomenclature botanique. Utrecht 338 pages., 1956. Prepared and edited 
by J. Lanjouw, Ch. Baehni, W. Robyns, R. C. Rollins, R. Ross, J. Rous- 
seau, A. M. Schulze, A. C. Smith, R. de Vilmorin, F. A. Stafleu.—Ed. 
francaise préparée par J. Rousseau, président du sous-comité, Ch. 
Baehni, W. Robyns, Roger de Vilmorin. 

Les américanismes du parler francais au Canada. 
pp. 89-104. 1956. Jacques Rousseau. 

Zone subarctique: paysage de taiga. Photo commentée (planche 8) in 
Le Milieu polaire. La documentation photographique N® 171 (Le 
dossier du mois de janvier 1957), édition de la présidence du conseil, 
Paris. Jacques Rousseau. 
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APPENDIX H 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories — 


1956 - 57 


Commissioner—GORDON ROBERTSON 


Council 


The Council of the Northwest Territories met twice, once at the site of the 
new town of Aklavik (East 3) from August 23 to 31, 1956, and once at Ottawa 
from January 14 to 23, 1957. The session at East 3 was significant for several 
reasons. It afforded the members of the Council a unique opportunity to visit 
the people of the delta region of the Mackenzie River and enabled them to 
see the progress being made on the new town at East 3. It was also the first 
meeting of the Council to be held north of the Arctic Circle. The Mace, which 
had been presented to the Council in January, 1956, by His Excellency the 
Governor General, was used for the first time at a session in the North. It was 
placed on display at both Yellowknife and the old town of Aklavik, as well 
as at East 3, and attracted widespread attention. 


Several topics of importance were raised during the debates on the Com- 
missioner’s opening address. At Aklavik, those of greatest local concern were 
the caribou situation and the question of liquor privileges for Indians and 
Eskimos. These points were raised again at the January session when legislation 
was passed to permit Indians and Eskimos to consume beer on licensed premises, 
subject to proclamation of section 95 (2) of the Indian Act. Some further 
matters discussed during the meeting in Ottawa were the Great Slave Lake 
fishing industry, the fur export tax, and the fluoridation of the water supply at 
Fort Smith. Altogether, there were twenty-two bills passed at both sessions, 
twelve at Aklavik and ten at Ottawa, most of them being amendments to 
existing legislation. 

In January, Mr. Frank Carmichael, the elected member for the Mackenzie 
Delta constituency, resigned for personal reasons. Mr. Carmichael first became 
a member of the Council in 1951. Because of his knowledge of the north and 
its people, he has contributed greatly to the Council’s deliberations. 


Economic Activity 


The economic outlook for the Northwest Territories continued to show 
slight improvement in 1956, though the narrow base of industrial activity 
still presents a considerable problem. 


Government construction programs in Yellowknife, Fort Smith, Aklavik, 
Frobisher Bay, and other centres, along with the construction of the Distant 
Early Warning line, continued to provide opportunities for local employment, 
thereby permitting residents to supplement their incomes. However, these 
projects offer no long term solution to the problem of employment for persons 
who formerly depended on hunting and trapping for a livelihood, except for the 
limited numbers who will find permanent employment in connection with the 
operation of the DEW Line. The Territories are still in need of additional 
basic industries. The plywood development in the Fort Smith area, which 
began to take shape in 1956, promises to offer permanent employment for 
a number of residents south of Great Slave Lake in the Mackenzie District. 


In the mining industry, the production of gold continues to suffer from 
the opposing pressures of a fixed sale price and increasing costs. The outlook 
for uranium showed considerable improvement in 1956 as indications became 
stronger that peaceful uses of this mineral will create an increasing demand 
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for it in the years to come. Exploration for base metals continued at a very 
active rate, and it is most encouraging to note that in 1956 interest in these 
activities extended to the islands in Hudson Bay, and James Bay, to the lands 
bordering both sides of Hudson Bay and to the area south of Coronation Gulf. 
A base metal mine employing about 90 persons, of whom about 25 are Eskimo, 
was ready to go into production at Rankin Inlet at the end of the year, and all 
indications are that exploration activities in the District of Keewatin and the 
Arctic Islands will reach a new peak in 1957. Every effort is being made 
to encourage the employment of Eskimo people in the areas affected. 


If the current level of activity is sustained, the outlook is good for the 
establishment of base metal mines which would bolster the economy of the 
Territories and advance it a step toward the diversity it requires. However, 
even if the present exploration work is successful, the problems of transporta- 
tion will remain a major factor in deciding whether or not any base metal 
operation is economically feasible. 


Preliminary figures for the value of mineral production in 1956, including 
the value of pitchblende, totalled $22,949,122 as against $25,594,549 in 1955. 
Gold production in 1956 increased to $12,145,094 from a total of $11,092,001 
in 1955, while pitchblende declined to $9,394,000 compared with $13,248,198 
in 1955. Production of silver, crude petroleum, and natural gas showed increases. 


The number of mining claims staked in the Northwest Territories during 
1956 totalled more than 10,000 including 1,872 claims in the Arctic and Hudson 
Bay Mining District. ; 

A further increase took place in exploration for oil and gas. Activity in 
this field is mainly directed to the southwest corner of the Mackenzie District. 
At March 31, 1957, there were 192 active Oil and Gas Permits in effect, with 
a total of 10,249,001 acres under permit. 


The Great Slave Lake fishery yielded 6,600,954 pounds of white-fish and 
lake trout during 1956-57. This was a decrease of half a million pounds from 
the 1955-56 catch and is well below the quota of nine million pounds. Figures 
for the marketed value of the 1956-57 catch were not available when this 
report was prepared. 


The fur trapping industry in the Territories, after showing a considerable 
increase in 1954-55, declined again in the crop year 1955-56. The number of 
pelts taken during 1955-56 was 366,000 valued at $806,000, which compares 
with 478,000 for 1954-55 with a value of $1,167,000. The fur trade continues 
in a depressed condition with no present indication of revival. It was expected 
that the catch of white fox would be reduced as this species reached the peak 
of its four-year cycle in 1954-55. Muskrat and beaver also declined con- 


siderably owing principally to poor prices and the fact that many trappers did 
not fully utilize their areas. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation plan continued to operate successfully, and 
the number of insured employers increased to 255 from 209 in 1955. Accidents 
reported in 1956 showed an increase of 54 per cent over the previous year, 
a large part of which was attributable to DEW line employment. 


The figures for the last two years are as follows: 


1955 1956 
Non-compensable accidents ........ 432 824 
Compensable accidents ........... 485 626 
Compensation payimemis se cee $ 89,827 $266,435.28 
Medical and hospital payments .... $ 54,427 $121,152.59 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board continued to perform the 
functions of Referee under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance. 
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Health 


At the January session of the Council a new Public Health Ordinance was 
passed, which is to come into force upon Order of the Commissioner. This 
Ordinance consolidates and brings up to date the present Pollution of Running 
Streams Ordinance, Public Health Ordinance, Sanitary Control Ordinance, and 
Venereal Diseases Prevention Ordinance. Regulations to be promulgated under 
the new Ordinance governing communicable diseases, sanitation in camps, 
general sanitation, and sanitation in eating and drinking places are being drafted 
in consultation with specialists of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, and it is anticipated that when these are ready an order will be 
issued to bring the new Ordinance into force. 

Commencing April 1, the free cancer diagnosis and treatment program 
was extended to include non-indigents as well as indigents, and during the 
year 17 residents received assistance under this program. 

The intensive tuberculosis prevention and treatment program, which has 
been in operation for a number of years, showed gratifying results. During 
1956 there were 12,139 patient days spent in hospital by tuberculosis patients, 
other than Indians and Eskimos, compared with 16,922 in 1955, a decrease of 
almost 29 per cent. 

Under the National Health Grants program, public health training was 
provided for three graduate nurses who will be employed in the Territories 
following completion of their course. Free dental services were provided for 
children of school age in Yellowknife, and the program for the treatment and 
rehabilitation of crippled children was continued. <A tuberculosis case finding 
survey was again carried out in the summer months in conjunction with the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, and an eyesight survey was 
conducted in Yellowknife. Financial assistance was given to the nursing aid 
school at Fort Smith and to a research program for the study of parasitic 
diseases in northern man. 

At the January session of the Council, provision was made for a grant 
equivalent to one-third of the cost of a new nursing station at Hay River, 
or $26,000, whichever is the lesser. Provision was also made for the issue 
of comforts to patients in hospitals where auxiliary services are non-existent. 


Welfare 


Relief assistance was provided for indigents as required. During the year 
there was some increase in the number of recipients of Old Age Assistance and 
blind persons allowance, and the first applicants under the new disabled 
persons allowance program were received. 

At March 31, 1957, there were 102 recipients of Old Age Assistance com- 
pared to 93 at the same time in the previous year. Seventy-eight of these were 
Treaty Indians, 17 were Eskimos, and seven were other than Indian and Eskimo. 
There were 25 recipients of blind persons allowance at March 31, 1957, as 
compared with 18 at March 31, 1956. Twelve of these were Indians, 12 were 
Eskimo, and one was other than Indian and Eskimo. Seven applications for 
disabled persons allowance were received, of which four were rejected on 
medical grounds. Three Eskimo applications were’ approved. 

A welfare officer was appointed at Aklavik in the summer of 1956. This 
officer’s duties include responsibility for welfare services for all races living in 
the Mackenzie Delta. 

With the kind co-operation of the provincial officials of Alberta, an agree- 
ment was concluded with the Department of Public Welfare of that province 
whereby children declared to be in need of protection under the Protection 
of Children Ordinance may be legally transferred to the care and custody of 
the provincial welfare authorities. In all cases of children apprehended under 
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this Ordinance, every effort is made to find suitable foster homes in the 
Territories. However, this is not always possible, and the arrangement with the 
Province of Alberta will ensure that the care of children sent to that province 
is under the direction of trained welfare personnel. 


Education 


Day schools were operated by the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources at 18 centres where there were pupils of other than Indian 
or Eskimo status. These centres were Aklavik, Fort Simpson, Fort Good Hope, 
Coppermine, Chesterfield Inlet, Cape Dorset, Hay River, Fort Smith, Fort 
Franklin, Fort Norman, Fort Liard, Rocher River, Arctic Red River, Fort 
McPherson, Rae, Fort Resolution, the new town of Aklavik, and Reindeer 
Station. The Territorial Government reimbursed the Department on a per 
pupil cost basis for the education of children who are its responsibility. In 
addition to their normal teaching duties, the welfare teachers who staffed the 
federal schools give leadership to local activities designed to effect improve- 
ments in community well-being. 

Yellowknife Public School District No. 1 operated a 14-classroom elemen- 
tary and high school. Yellowknife Roman Catholic School District No. 2 operated 
a 5-classroom school. Grants were made to both school districts. On March 
31, 1956, there were 279 pupils enrolled in Grades I to XII in the public school, 
and 132 pupils in Grades I to XI were enrolled in the separate school. 

At Port Radium a school was operated jointly by Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited and the Territorial Government. At the Discovery Yellow- 
knife Mine, a school was operated by the mine management, assisted by a grant 
from the Territorial Government. At Fort Smith, in addition to the local 
federal day school, a day school was operated by the Roman Catholic Mission. 
Residential schools were operated by the Anglican Church at Aklavik and by 
the Roman Catholic Church at Fort Resolution, Fort Providence, and Aklavik. 
Two hundred and thirty-two children of other than Indian or Eskimo status 
attended the day and residential schools operated by Mission authorities. 

An annual scholarship of $1,200 was provided by the Territorial Govern- 
ment to the student obtaining the highest mark in the final Grade XII examina- 
tions, on the condition that continuation of such scholarship beyond the first 
year is subject to satisfactory progress being made by the student. Under this 
scholarship plan two student residents of the Northwest Territories are at 
present attending the University of Alberta. 

Further progress was made with the new schools and hostels for Fort 
Smith, Fort McPherson, Yellowknife, and Aklavik. It is expected that the 
new school and hostel at Fort Smith will be ready for occupancy by the 
autumn of 1957. 

Research and study are continuing with the object of devising a special 
curriculum for children in the Territories. In the preparation of the curriculum, 
it is proposed to seek the co-operation and advice of local residents with long 
experience in the north as well as that of technical and professional people. 
The curriculum will be designed to prepare children for the types of employ- 
ment that are likely to be available in the Territories, as well as for life in 
the native habitat. 


Equipment and supplies were provided for a number of schools to assist 
them in their manual training and physical fitness programs. Shipments of 
films were made on a monthly basis to settlements in the Mackenzie District, 
and special shipments of films were made to other settlements in the Territories. 
School broadcast programs were featured over Mackenzie District radio stations. 

The Vocational Training program designed to prepare trainees for gainful 
employment was expanded. Some 47 persons either completed their training 
or were continuing training. Several received their training outside the 
Territories at such centres as Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, and Montreal. 


—_ 
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There are a growing number of applicants who are desirous of receiving 
training through the medium of local training programs in carpentry and 
electricity. The local training programs are conducted within the Territories 
at such points as Aklavik and Fort Smith. 


Game 


In view of the continuing decline of the caribou population, expenditures 
for predator control programs were increased. The poisoning program was 
expanded, and three professional hunters were employed. Funds were 
provided for special wolf hunts in May, June and July, 1957, and for a contribu- 
tion to an 18-month special Federal-Provincial caribou research project to be 
commenced in the spring of 1957. The final results of the predator control 
program conducted during the winter of 1956-57 are not expected to be as 
good as for the previous year because of the scarcity of caribou on their normal 
winter ranges in the Mackenzie District. 


Statistics indicating a decline in the fur take are set out in the section of 
this report under the heading “Economic Activity’’. 


Municipal Affairs 


The completion of arrangements by a private firm to construct a plywood 
plant at Fort Fitzgerald, Alberta, with employees’ housing in Fort Smith, N.W.T., 
coupled with other activities in the area made it necessary to commence planning 
for an immediate and orderly expansion of the latter settlement and for the 
construction of a new water and sewer system. Specialists of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and of the Department of Public Works 
were called upon for advice, and a great deal of preliminary work was carried 
out. If the developments which can now be foreseen at Fort Smith take place, 
it seems likely that within the next few years the community will be made an 
incorporated municipal district. 


At the new site of Aklavik, roads, employees’ housing, and service buildings 
were constructed by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
preparatory to the commencement of major construction projects in the summer 
of 1957. The Federal Government approved in principle the method of com- 
pensating residents of old Aklavik for their property, and Federal officials 
assessed for compensation purposes all properties in the community. In many 
cases negotiations with the property owners were completed. 


Real property taxes were levied for the first time in the Local Improve- 
ment Districts of Fort Smith and Fort Simpson. 


Finances 


Territorial revenues for the fiscal year totalled $1,893,932.96 as compared 
to $1,557,623.42 in the previous year. The principal revenues were as follows: 


(Ga) MEIQUOLERCCEIDUSMee wre ee cht cle eS ccc ce ce 8} oe ms $1,134,418 53 
(b) Payments under the Financial Agreement with 

thee ederaleGovernmeiita aks aete ds cys «so a ae cs 130,130 09 
ey cardelomeiax’ Arent 40 Te! Lowes. nee er 144,478 62 
(BY VD TOR CES Soyo) cle ie POS NN ee een cr 48,247 50 
(e) Motor vehicle and drivers licences ............ 24,906 58 
(GIB USIMESSMUCENCESBE My Pes chro eke < hous eels s seis as 12,996 06 


(g) Payments from the Federal Government under 
WartOuUs © APTCEIMECNUS © hoe ce Go tise ele. Genes sts oe ahetene 66,345 31 
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Territorial expenditures for the fiscal year totalled $1,797,890.35 compared 
to $1,368,053.31 for the previous year. The principal expenditures were: 


(a)y MdueatiOn: gia. sacs ee Rea ee eee tee adi $ 512,869 58 
CE) SLOAUEA, anh cies cus inne maw anetetens fol or ameae eager eee oe eee eer 188,551 34 
(Co NAL RHEUM ss 6 uals G to cEdcic oe meme” God td an oc 86,736 18 
Cys DevelopmenteserviCeSiiy ti ee eer 65,670 60 
Ce\imVitinicipal aairs st. recuse hac eee ion ree 24,648 69 
@eOperation, ots thes hiquonssyStent arrears ere 833,426 16 


At the end of the fiscal year the Territorial Government owned buildings 
having a book value of $144,348.00, held debentures from the Yellowknife 
Public School District worth $46,250.00, held debentures from the Yellowknife 
District worth $64,800.00, held an outstanding loan owed by the Yellowknife 
Municipal District of $3,000.00, and had cash in the Northwest Territories 
Revenue Account totalling $1,214,219.12. Of this last amount $98,179.39 was 
being held as a reserve for Workmen’s Compensation, leaving a cash surplus 
free from commitment in the amount of $1,116,039.73. 
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Annual Report of the Commissioner, Yukon Territory—1956—57 
Commissioner—F, H. COLLINS 


Administration 


Three sessions of the Council of Yukon Territory were held during the 
year. The following elected members were in attendance: A. R. Hayes, 
Carmacks (Carmacks District), Speaker; V. C. Mellor, Dawson (Dawson 
District); J. L. Phelps, Whitehorse (Whitehorse, East); R. Hulland, Whitehorse 
(Whitehorse, West); D. C. McGeachy, Mayo (Mayo District). 

The appointed officers are H. J. Taylor, Clerk of the Council, and F. G. Smith, 
Legal Adviser. 


The Council met in Whitehorse from November 18 to 20, 1956, and from 
March 20, 1957, to April 5, 1957. Twelve ordinances were passed at the 
November meetings and nine at the March-April session (a number of them 
amending previous ordinances) as listed below: 


Session, November 8-20, 1956: 


An Ordinance respecting the Sale of Goods in Bulk. 

An Ordinance respecting Certain Contracts that have Become Impossible 
of Performance or have been otherwise Frustrated. 

An Ordinance respecting the Public Service of the Yukon Territory. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Vital Statistics Ordinance. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Forest Protection Ordinance. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Disabled Persons Allowance Ordinance. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Municipal Ordinance. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance. 

An Ordinance for Granting to the Commissioner Certain Additional Sums 
of Money to Defray the Expenses of the Public Service of the Territory. 

An Ordinance to Facilitate the Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Insurance Ordinance. 

An Ordinance to Amend an Ordinance Incorporating the Children’s Aid 
Society of Southern Yukon. 


Session, March 20—April 5, 1957: 


An Ordinance to Regulate the Speed and Operation of Motor Vehicles on 
Highways. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Contributory Negligence Ordinance. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Insurance Ordinance. 

An Ordinance to Authorize the Commissioner to Sell Certain Property in 
the City of Whitehorse. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Public Service Ordinance. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Business Licence Ordinance. 

An Ordinance to Amend the Poll Tax Ordinance. 

An Ordinance for Granting to the Commissioner Certain Sums of Money 
to Defray Expenses of the Public Service of the Territory for the 
Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1957. 

An Ordinance for Granting to the Commissioner Certain Sums of Money 
to Defray Expenses of the Public Service of the Territory for the 
Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1958. 


Territorial Secretary’s Department 


On the resignation of the Territorial Tax Assessor in August, the Territorial 
Secretary took over his duties temporarily. 
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The number of persons receiving Old Age assistance in the 65 to 69 age 
group was 31, an increase of 11 over the previous year. Of the total number, 
21 were Indians. 

The number receiving Blind Persons’ Allowances remained at six. 

The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Agreement with the Federal Government 
was concluded during the year, but no applications for assistance were received. 


During the fiscal year 466 births, 119 marriages, and 93 deaths were 
recorded in the Yukon. These figures included 90 births, 15 marriages, and 
22 deaths among Indians. 

The 292 business licences issued included 36 general merchants, 34 filling 
stations, 34 restaurants, 29 contracting firms, 22 hotels, and 22 insurance agencies. 
Of the 9,986 motor vehicle and operator licences issued, 2,488 were for passenger 
cars, 1,296 for trucks, and 42 for taxis. There were 3,744 driver’s licences 
issued and 1,717 chauffeur’s. 

Considerable re-assessment work was done in the Dawson, Mayo, Keno 
areas. The total assessment for the year was $2,330,547.26, a decrease of 
$29,480.18 from last year. The Court of Revision met on January 8, 1957, in 
Whitehorse. Seven appeals were rejected, and two were granted adjustments. 


Sixty boiler inspections were made in Whitehorse, Dawson, Mayo, Carmacks, 
and Teslin. Twenty-six engineer’s certificates and 22 provisional certificates 
were issued. 

Under the Companies Ordinance, 11 incorporations and 39 extra-territorial 
companies were licensed or registered. One society was incorporated under 
the Societies Ordinance bringing the total to 25. Of the 195 companies in good 
standing, 74 were incorporated in the Territory. Revenue for the year totalled 
$6,326.03. 


Economic Activities 


Favourable winter weather helped to maintain satisfactory progress on 
the federal housing project in the new subdivision of Whitehorse. In other 
parts of the Territory, road construction and maintenance was carried on, new 
bridges were erected, and additional building was undertaken. 

Mining activity was comparatively quiet. Claim staking showed some 
activity in the Whitehorse District where 669 claims were recorded, which was 
considerably below last year’s staking. Interest was chiefly in the Wolf Lake, 
Tay River, and White River areas. There were 215 claims granted in the 
Mayo District. 

Land activities throughout the Territory showed some improvement over 
last year, but in Whitehorse there was a slight falling off in the number of titles 
issued and documents registered, and also in revenue. The recession in the 
capital was due mainly to a drop in value and in the turnover of city property. 
Territorial land revenues reached $19,570.08, an increase of $1,454.82. 

Sawn lumber produced in the Territory last year reached a total of 4,843,207 
feet board measure; round timber accounted for 1,714,701 linear feet; fuelwood, 
6,550 cords; and railway ties, 6,500. Revenue accruing from timber operations 
totalled $40,149.32. 

The 200,000 square miles which constitutes the forested area of the Territory 
is divided into five forest districts with headquarters at Whitehorse, Teslin, 
Haines Junction, Mayo, and Dawson. About 40,000 square miles are con- 
sidered to be under protection. 

During the 1956 fire season, the weather was generally wetter than usual, 
but the 55 fires which burned throughout the Territory was slightly above 
average. The burned-over area was the lowest in seven years. Camp-fires 
and smokers were the chief causes of fires; together they were responsible for 
76 per cent of the year’s total. Direct fire-fighting costs were $13,014.17, about 
$7,000 less than last year. The destruction of a roadhouse at Granville and 
a higher percentage of merchantable timber burned resulted in an increase 
in fire losses to $16,021.50, about $6,700 higher than the previous year. 
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The ten tourist camp-grounds and seven lunch-stops along the Alaska 
Highway were repaired and repainted, and two additional camping areas 
were prepared, one at Richtofen (Fox) Lake on the Mayo Road and one at 
Kathleen Lake on the Haines Road. 

Tourist travel on the Alaska Highway was particularly heavy during 1956, 
and the camp-grounds and lunch-stops were taxed to capacity during the 
height of the season. 


Public Welfare Services 


Because of the increase in social and child welfare problems in the Yukon, 
the Government of the Territory has expanded its services under a Supervisor, 
who is also the Superintendent of Child Welfare for the Yukon, a position 
formerly held by the Territorial Secretary. The Supervisor of Welfare also 
carries out the administrative work for the health control program. 

Seven male persons were adjudged insane by the Magistrate’s Court and 
committed to the Provincial Mental Hospital at Essondale, B.C., as the Yukon 
Government has no facilities for the care and treatment of the mentally ill. 
Of six cases discharged from the Mental Hospital, one was unimproved and 
was discharged to the immigration authorities for deportation to England. 
The other five cases resumed normal community life and activity. The cost 
of mental services was $41,012.93. 

Social assistance was provided in 137 cases, of which 28 were family units 
and 109 individual persons. Temporary assistance was granted to four non- 
residents. The 137 cases represent a total of 209 recipients. Sixty-seven 
cases were completed and closed, and 70 cases continue to receive assistance. 
Social assistance consisted of cash allowances, subsistence allowances, medical 
and dental attention, hospitalization (territorial and provincial), medicines, 
clothing, rent, fuel, public utilities services, and transportation and burial 
services, and involved an expenditure of $69,523.02, a reduction of $4,848.93. 

Through the co-operation of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, social 
welfare services were provided to residents in isolated areas. 

An interprovincial agreement was reached between the Territory and the 
Province of Saskatchewan under which each administration now assumes the 
cost of social assistance granted to the other’s residents on a non-recoverable 


basis. 


Department of Health 


There was a general increase in the work of this department. The number 
of persons receiving attention from the public health nurses was 7,794, an 
increase of 2,008. 

Child health clinics at Whitehorse had an average weekly attendance of 
30 children, and attendance at immunization clinics outside of Whitehorse 
increased. 

Routine immunization against smallpox, diphtheria, whooping cough, and 
tetanus is carried out at child health clinics and in the school health program. 
Over 4,000 injections were given school children during the year. Typhoid 
booster clinics were attended by 1,239 persons. The 2,950 injections of Salk 
polio vaccine given included third doses to all who received the initial two 
doses in 1955, and three doses (or complete series) to school children in Grades 
I to V, to 5-year olds, and prenatals. 

Sporadic cases of infectious hepatitis occurred during the year. 

During the annual chest X-ray survey, conducted in co-operation with the 
Indian Health Services, 3,928 persons were X-rayed. They included whites, 
Metis, and enfranchised Indians. Band Indians are the responsibility of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
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The Public Health Department authorized 134 X-rays at Territorial hospitals 
of T.B. suspects, and on the recommendation of local doctors 937 persons had 
chest X-rays at hospitals. Twenty cases of tuberculosis were receiving treat- 
ment in various sanatoriums in the western provinces as responsibilities of the 
Territory. Of this number, 12 cases were already in confinement, eight 
new active cases were admitted, and seven were discharged. Steady progress 
is being made in the control of this disease. The number of cases receiving 
sanatorium treatment was more than 53 per cent below 1954-55. 

Nine cases of poliomyelitis occurred in the Territory. Of this number, 
there were seven non-paralytic; the other two cases had to be removed to 
a provincial hospital because of severe residual paralysis. 


The old hospital at Mayo was replaced with a new 14-bed hospital. Progress 
was made on the new Northern Health Service Hospital under construction at 
Whitehorse. 

Grants were made to hospitals as follows: Whitehorse General Hospital, 
$36,760; Mayo General Hospital, $10,792; St. Mary’s Hospital, Dawson, $20,666. 
In addition, special poliomyelitis grants were made to the Red Cross Crippled 
Children’s Hospital, Calgary ($500), and to the University of Alberta Hospital 
($5,000). 

Some 200 premises in Whitehorse were connected to the new water and 
sewer system, and many more should be connected this year. Inspections made 
totalled 1,650; notices issued requiring improvements numbered 201; complaints 
dealt with, 51; and water samples taken, 60. 


Department of Game 


Caribou migration in the Sixty Mile Road area west of Dawson began 
earlier than usual, and a predator control program carried out in March indi- 
cated that wolves were not so prevalent as it is commonly believed. Registered 
trappers and resident and non-resident hunters took a total of 4,915 migratory 
and upland game birds. Spruce grouse and ducks were the principal species 
taken, with other varieties of grouse, geese, and ptarmigan making up the 
total. Game animals taken totalled 2,687, with caribou forming nearly 62 per 
cent of the harvest. Other animals taken were moose, wolverine, bighorn sheep, 
bears, grizzlies, wolves, coyotes, and mountain goats. The catch of fur-bearing 
animals by registered trappers decreased by nearly 60 per cent from last year. 
Squirrel, muskrat, beaver, otter, marten, and cross, red, and white fox were 
all down, but the drop was offset slightly by gains in fisher, silver fox, lynx, 
mink, and weasel. 


The total revenue of $26,442.98 was made up chiefly on licence fees collected 
from resident and non-resident big-game hunters and Fur Export Tax collec- 
tions. 


Roads, Bridges, and Public Works 


Maintenance and improvements were carried out on the Atlin, Tagish, 
Carcross, Mayo, Elsa, Dawson-Boundary, Dawson-Stewart Crossing, Whitehorse- 
Keno, 2-Mile Hill, Takhini Hot Springs, Fish Lake, Canyon Rapids, Duncan 
Creek, and federal housing area roads. Streets were constructed in the new 
Whitehorse subdivision and in the Indian Reservation area. 


A program of bridge replacement was started during the year. The Takhini 
River and Moose Creek bridges were completed, work was undertaken on the 
Mayo River bridge, and a deck system was installed on the Ogilvie bridge. 
Several small log spans on the Whitehorse-Keno Road were replaced by culverts. 


Four buildings were erected. Two rigid-frame steel structures to be used 
as workshop and warehouse were built at Whitehorse; a pre-fabricated steel 
building was erected at Mile 56 on the Dawson Road, and a reinforced concrete 
and frame hospital to contain 14 beds and nurses’ quarters was completed at 
Mayo. Improvements were carried out on the Whitehorse Consolidated School, 
the Dawson liquor store and fire-hall, and the Watson Lake, Teslin, and Keno 
schools. 
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Statistical Report on Activities of the Public Health Nurse 


Individuals receiving Service 1956-57 1955-56 
HIV ST CURR Pek tn ath ak Wate ea A 0 oe Soe ee So a aan ne ee ae. 824 891 
PLES COO UR Ss nasi ett aractes Barings Scant oe «eet eee ess apenas ven ae 1,600 824 
‘SYeLOVee te eRe Shen a eR, At sry Aoide i Roe Acer nen enna ie pe Dea ee nates me Splo2 3,715 
NCU UL GS ice es yo Ge os ik ons Stan es sds co SMe ooo bauer Es loo 608 356 
PNG Wipes, chr pete Nal, SPRY CR moa > | pains "5 RAMAN We te a7 Ie Marae Apel 8,784 5, 786 


Tyrrs or SERVICE PROVIDED: 


1. Immunization (number of injections) 


IS all Ones cas Fae sie tees cae cee ae ee. 498 743 
Whooping“ Coughiters ss tie tren one Tn ane oe Pe OP TTT ee 1,270 1,122 
Dinlitheriasind Gevanisne wa. cerita. «seas ae acon Green 1,964 1205 
SUV DINOIeaeR EN out ote Spee CP es etcetera ee Gi oxtonte Deion es 1, 239 aoe 
EROS srcisdencesit cha iat Sea Se a AAI ae eR OL a a 2,950 416 
Scluckylosusertni ier cee cn hie Pee eae trar hens haere 2 3 
subencilosigstestseneecrcene Ln Sekar eter Cone LAS waa Rn 21 13 
Gamma Globulin ‘and anti-measles serum.........0.0 00000000005 114 ms 400 


TULANE TELOUS Naa Aare Crete ae iets ere hale te Roan opens A ahic craroaievsmioeh oe 1,183 1,500 
Immunizations (also included in Section 1)..........0.-..e cece ene 4,568 figures 
not 
available 
Sh, ANGERS UVR” Ca Here te Shag Pte meee SUC st. A end GRE ar bar ees DSR: Salem pee © Senna 86 158 
Aas: HEICEMGIN KC OER ORS On ERE OOOOH O ORE EON Oe ie DoS OOO a Een 
(Consultation where no specific nursing procedure was carried out)... 198 510 
Bs Ryereie! fete HOM eo 5 cera oo eT Ser IT Ceres ie ene 10 79 
6. Venereal Disease 
OBS 2s emesis a a Ran is toa 17 56 
Cros SNCS bas oat eng oas cai SOC che ES vr CREE echt eee 5 8 
7. Tuberculosis 
@asesi(indivacualeceent bye. Elo Na)ense acct aoe ance «00s a-s el frte 49 67 
Otihersi(Contacts; suspecus seem by, PalN.)) .smeie aes. sse ess 28 53 
JAC HTIBISEIOIA IG) [SEIMELTOIS IRON, uote 6 ood MORIA MOREA Bb Orn Da COR nee 8 7 
Dischanced smomlssanavOLIMla sagas se1sstel stelle clslewisi cies vise ei s.ersetee a 22 
IDE HES 5b Oc oad od CARO Doma Bitty HOTS DIS Ae Dae: Se eae eae ee nil 2 
LMESaAnabormulnnaG Wear Ss CNC mrrracc omic dns + le sere cieee geese dieversacees 13 12 
Unirchialowisationyiom Gana aimee teaser inne ees st accce eas 2 nil 
DNS PEIN IEUDEEN PONY cuasSxG Sid eae GOWAN RED OHO DEL OE On aE ee eee 3,928 4,001 
Lan OullKon ARID) DSTA On Hehe oxceeiaergr ies tee cacti CoRR eee e Ocoee ROE eee 134 115 
8. Out-of-Town Trips 
CARCEOSSH eee Eee ne ace anon oan Senne NEN vad <Nthains a — 
WihntehonsesbouW atsonakew mace erates is nectiaticke os eons cremSie 6 — 
dowmlies linhoulyaepicte keecctet eri Ne Aeterna akecciae ite ong neste: 1 — 
Wihicelronsento) Mile ul 2025: Barta tccmioice erase eisictarerstanclom oSiytrd mcieiars G — 
OmEE Anes uM ChIONNONI Ve ewe oe arene meee ari sucasinns such sheota nts sveveians I — 
IDAWconN lay O-INCDOLarealmaeieie erie eisiocitcia. es cs sam isle eraye ale 5 _ 


GAME DEPARTMENT 


Migratory and Upland Game Birds Taken by Registered Trappers, Resident 
and Non-Resident Hunters, Season 1955-56 


BIE) eT ees eng eS PERC MND See nar ae ey PA dae Neon ssl ey cs ays. Save wie eta ue wh SoA ER ES 1,550 
(GROSS sch A eeaisere. oR BARC CREE es TACT ROE, A RNC ie a 9 ae 

SS DRUCCL rT OlISOr er aehnys eee Tea shes te TID cr tele Raced © okie eee 1,821 
UENTUB COYBL COMER ES em es i een ee eine ee ee eee 321 
dsbrcteuailtel ries (Ghrerayshetsy Beh we POUR a ek ea ree a ene Rene Crane TP, 6 mee 58 
Kevayr ge Bated Ves ll Caan nets Be oe nan carie Giese O GET EID Occ: EIR ne rn Te In AERC Meee Oe 39 
TEMES GHRCIIIAS AS ayy SAAR, OPES CLEA C CDR EIGEN TOONS ECE OTE RS Saanich 183 
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Game Taken—Season 1955—1956 


Bear Grizzly Caribou Moose Sheep Goat Coyote Wolf Wolverine 


Non-resident autumn hunting, 1956:... 4 33 38 35 53 9 1 10 2 
Resident hunters 1955-56:...........+- 51 32 320 151 37 7 13 17 1 
Registered trappers 1955-56:.......... 48 ll 1,304 189 41 4 28 Al 207 

TOTALS cee seereanteelecleisetaNies 103 76 1,662 375 131 20 42 68 210 


Fur-Bearing Animals Taken by Registered Trappers 


Season Season 

1954-55 1955-56 
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To His Excellency the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 
May IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to lay before Your Excel- 
lency the Annual Report of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1958. 

Respectfully submitted, . 
ALVIN HAMILTON 


Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
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The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, M.P. 


Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 


SIR: 


I have the honour to submit the Fifth Annual Report of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources which covers the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1958. 

While progress was evident in many areas of our work, four outstanding 
developments highlight the Department’s activities for the year under review. 
First was the decision taken by the Government to establish a modern 
community at Frobisher Bay to serve this rapidly developing and strategically 
located air transport centre. Secondly, the winter work program provided 
a good deal of employment, not only through the acceleration of the Depart- 
ment’s normal construction activities but in the forest access roads and camp- 
ground and picnic area programs carried out in co-operation with the prov- 
inces. The third highlight of the year was the passage of legislation and the 
conclusion of agreements with two of the Atlantic provinces to provide for 
federal assistance in the field of thermal electric power. Finally, the announce- 
ment towards the end of the fiscal year of the Government’s Roads to 
Resources program heralded the Department’s entry into a new and important 
area of national resource development. 

It has been another year of growth and increased activity for the 
Department. This fact is reflected in the substantially higher appropriations 
provided by Parliament for our work. Total costs in 1957-58 moved up to 
$49 million—an increase of nearly one-quarter over the previous year. 
Of the $12 million increase, $7 million were expended for the construction 
or acquisition of buildings, works, land, and new equipment for northern 
development and for operation and maintenance. The expansion of forest 
research and forest conservation and management activities generally added 
$3 million to the costs of the Forestry Branch operations. Finally, the 
construction of roads and other facilities to provide for the larger numbers 
of persons visiting our National Parks accounted for a $2 million increase 
in spending. 

Highway construction in northern Canada included a continuation of 
work on the extension of the Mackenzie Highway to Yellowknife. The road 
has now been completed as far as Fort Providence from the south, and nine 
miles have been constructed from the Yellowknife end. Steel bridges on 
Yukon highways have been erected, and the Canol Road is being re-opened. 
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There has also been increasing activity in the construction of houses for 
Eskimos and staff, hostels, schools, vocational workshops, warehouses, and 
power plants. 


Mining exploration was extended to little known areas in the Arctic 
and Hudson Bay Mining District with the result that more than seventy 
per cent of the year’s staking in the Territories was reported from this area. 
Staking included iron, copper, nickel, and radio-active minerals, and an 
iron discovery on Chorbak Inlet, Baffin Island, is estimated to contain 
400,000,000 tons of magnetite. Increased interest in lode mining in the 
Yukon was highlighted by the development of asbestos and nickel-copper 
deposits and the staking of silver, lead, zinc, and copper showings. 


Stimulated in part by the announcement in September that the regula- 
tions would be revised, there was greatly increased interest in oil and gas 
exploration west of the Mackenzie River Delta. At year’s end, permits and 
permit applications covered an area of more than 35,000,000 acres. 

During the year, a new school and hostel were opened at Fort Smith. 
Similar facilities are planned for or are under construction at Inuvik (formerly 
Aklavik-East 3), Fort McPherson, Fort Simpson and Frobisher Bay, and a 
consolidated High School and Vocational School is being built at Yellow- 
knife. Federal schools are now maintained at twenty-nine centres. In 
addition, there are six hospital schools staffed and maintained by the 
Department. Assistance by way of grants, supplies, and teaching staff is 
provided to four residential mission schools and to eighteen part-time 
mission schools. The average attendance of Eskimo, Indian, and other 
children was 3,600. 

The Department continued to be concerned over the inadequacy of 
radio broadcast services in the far north. At Hay River, where Station CFHR 
had been forced off the air by the breakdown of its obsolete equipment, 
arrangements were made to provide the station with a new transmitter so 
that it could resume broadcasting. Officers of the Department also carried on 
extensive studies and discussions with the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the Departments of Transport and National Defence with a view 
to working out better arrangements for northern broadcasting generally. 
(Plans for a greatly improved northern broadcast service were announced 
bythe CBC in June, 1958.) 

The very drastic decline in the numbers of the caribou—the principal 
source of food for many native peoples of the north—was a matter of very 
serious concern to the Department. In an effort to learn the underlying 
causes of the steep drop in the caribou population, the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, in co-operation with the R.C.M. Police, the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and several provincial 
game administrations, has undertaken a special research program, which 
was still in progress at the end of the fiscal year. 

Turning to other areas of the Department’s responsibility, it was a 
notable year for the Forestry Branch, marking as it did the completion of 
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work on four important laboratories valued at nearly $6,500,000. The official 
opening of the Petawawa Research Laboratory took place in September, 
1957. Forest products research—which is aimed at attaining more realistic 
conversion practices and more complete utilization of wood substances and 
residues—will be greatly facilitated by the establishment of two fine modern 
Forest Products Laboratories at Ottawa and at Vancouver. Finally, the 
Federal Government has underwritten the entire cost of the new $2,250,000 
building in Montreal to accommodate the Pulp and Paper Research Institute. 

The Forestry Branch assumed wide additional responsibilities for forest 
surveys and for providing technical advice in forest management to other 
Branches of the Department and to other agencies of government. 


Assistance to the provinces, and to the forest industry generally, 
covered a wide field. All the provinces participating in the 1951 agreements 
have now completed initial forest inventories, and these studies relate to 
a gross area of well over a million square miles. Further progress was made 
in reforestation work in a number of the provinces, and forest fire protection 
agreements were concluded with nine provinces. As mentioned earlier in 
this letter, assistance was also provided for the construction of forest access 
roads and trails. Aerial spraying against the spruce budworm was continued 
in New Brunswick, and spraying against the black-headed worm on Van- 
couver Island was carried out with federal financial assistance. 


Disturbed economic conditions on both sides of the international border 
were reflected in the trade and output of forest products. Lumber production 
slipped 12 per cent to 6.8 billion board feet in 1957, and though mill capacity 
in the pulp and paper industry continued to increase, wood-pulp production 
was down 5 per cent to 10.2 million tons. The newsprint output was off 
slightly from its record 6.5 million tons in 1956. May I respectfully draw 
your attention to a special article, “Our Forests—Riches That Grow”, which 
appears as a preface to this Report. 


Visitors to the national parks were up 11 per cent to a new record 
figure of nearly 4,500,000—of whom more than 80 per cent were Canadians. 
Work on park highways and other tourist facilities was pushed steadily 
forward from the Rockies to the Atlantic seaboard. Continued progress was 
made on the development of Canada’s newest National Park, Terra Nova 
in Newfoundland, and Grand Pré in Nova Scotia was designated as a 
National Historic Park. As forecast in the special article that prefaced last 
year’s Annual Report, a special planning division was set up in the Parks 
Branch for the development of the parks on a long-range basis. 


Travel spending by visitors to Canada set an all-time record in the 
calendar year 1957 with travel revenues from the United States and other 
countries reaching $362 million. This was a gain of $25 million over 1956, 
the previous high year. Canada’s tourist deficit, which had risen rapidly in 
the past six years, did not increase during 1957, and the adverse balance 
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with the United States dropped $7 million to $75 million. There were 
over 28 million individual entries into Canada including repeat visits by 
commuters, businessmen, and all other travellers except immigrants, and 
longstay automobile entries passed the two and a half million mark—a new 
record. There was also a marked increase in interprovincial travel by 
Canadians. At the end of the fiscal year the large number of inquiries being 
received by the Canadian Government Travel Bureau pointed to the prospect 
of another good year in 1958. 


Systematic studies of Canada’s water resources were continued during 
the year, and some 6,500 stream measurements and nearly 2,200 additional 
inspections were carried out at the 1,219 stations maintained across the 
country. More than a million and a half horse-power was added to Canada’s 
installed hydro-electric capacity, bringing it to nearly 20,000,000 horse-power 
or one-quarter of our total estimated waterpower resources. Canada was 
represented on 23 international and four federal-provincial boards dealing 
with problems related to boundary and other waters. In co-operation with 
other agencies, planning continued in preparation for the World Power 
Conference, which is to be held in Canada in September 1958. 


Field parties of the Natura! History Branch and the Human History 
Branch of the National Museum were active in most provinces and in the 
Northwest and Yukon Territories. Studies ranged widely over the fields of 
botany, archeology, geology, anthropology, mineralogy, ethnology, palzon- 
tology, and zoology. Numerous additions were made to museum collections, 
and plans were advanced for re-designing the geology, palzontology, and 
mammalogy exhibition halls. 


The Department continued its interest in questions relating to Canada’s 
territorial waters, and was represented on the delegation to the eighty-six- 
nation International Conference on the Law of the Sea, which began its 
deliberations in Geneva on February 24, 1958. An important objective 
of the Conference from the Department’s standpoint was the reaching of 
agreement on the rights of a coastal state to explore and exploit the natural 
resources of the sea-bed and subsoil on its Continental Shelf. (The Conference, 
which came to an end on April 28, adopted a Convention on the Continental 
Shelf as well as Conventions on the Territorial Sea and Contiguous Zone; 
The High Seas; and Fishing and the Conservation of the Living Resources 
of the High Seas. ) 


I have reviewed briefly, Mr. Minister, some of the highlights of our 
work during the fiscal year now ended. These and other achievements were 
only possible because of the effectiveness of a loyal and efficient group of 
employees. May I also acknowledge here the splendid co-operation the 
Department has continued to receive from other federal departments of 
government and from various agencies at the provincial, territorial, and 
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municipal level. A special word of appreciation should go to the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State and the Department of Finance, which provided 
valuable services to the Department through the Translation Office and the 
Treasury Office respectively. 


Your obedient servant, 


R. G. ROBERTSON 
Deputy Minister 
OTTAWA, July 18th, 1958. 
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Inserted at the back of this Report is a map showing the location of national and 
historic parks; game reserves; highway projects; forestry, water resources, wildlife, 
engineering and Northern Administration offices and posts, and other centres of depart- 
mental activity. 
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Director Cee ae Ee B. G. SIVERTZ 
Administration Lyi S10 Ieee ae tee eee ene Chief—J. F. DoyLe 
Arcticy DIVISIONS..8 2 are eee eee eee eee Chief—R. A. J. PHILLIPS 
Education Divisione ee eee Chief—J. V. JACOBSON 
MininevandiiandssDivisionue eet enneere Chief—A. B. CONNELLY 
Verritorial “Divisione ee Chief—W. G. BROWN 
Works Research and Planning Division.............. Chief—F. C. BRADLEY 
National Parks Branch 

Director Sele. e ee eee eee ee ee J. R. B. COLEMAN 
National Parks Seng Cems = teen eeaeenn tee een cee Chief—B. I. M. STRONG 
National Historic Sites Division............0............. Chief—A. J. H. RICHARDSON 
Engineering Services: Division)........... ee Chief—G. L. Scotr 
Canadian pWildiiiesSenvicemes scent teeter Chief—W. W. Mair 
Water Resources Branch 

Director’ de ee ee T. M. PATTERSON 
Operationss Division: eet eee ener Chief Engineer—J. D. McLeEop 
Hydraulics Divisione. pete rete Chief Hydraulic Engineer—R. H. CLarKk 
Forestry Branch 

Director’ =.) ee ee J. D. B. Harrison 
Rorest; Research) Divisionmes sie: atte eee Chief—D. R. REDMOND 
Forestry, Operations Divisions eee Chief—H. W. BEALL 
Forest Products Laboratories Division................ Chief—J. H. JENKINS 
National Museum of Canada—Natural History Branch 

Director Si sith RE ae oS Ee L. S. RUSSELL 
Botany: cap. civosiiccs ies eee tee A. E. POoRSILD 
GEOLOLY ore coeesn i santnacee eee ee J. F. HENDERSON (Hon. Curator) 
Mineralogys feces eee S. C. Rosinson (Hon. Curator) 
Paleontology (Vertebrate) (..c...04 eee W. LANGSTON Jr. 

(invertebrate) eee H. W. Fresoip (Hon. Curator) 

LOOLOLY .. Sue Ae oe ee ee A. W. F. BANFIELD 


*Appointed July 14, 1958. 
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Our Forests — Riches That Grow 


Almost half of Canada’s total land area is forested. This rich, growing, 
replenishable resource extends unbroken across the country in a belt 600 
to 1,300 miles wide, forming an intricate mosaic of differing colour, density, 
type, and species. It is one of the world’s finest and most extensive forests. 
It supplies vast quantities of wood. More than this, it tempers the whole 
complex of our environment. It controls water run-off, prevents erosion, 
reduces extremes of temperature, provides a haunt for wildlife, and serves 
as a magnificent recreational retreat for our people. We are favoured too, by 
the fact that the greater part of our productive forests, which constitutes about 
half our total forest area, is comprised of coniferous species. These species 
are preferred by the lumber and pulp and paper industries. Hardwood species, 
making up one-fifth of the merchantable volume, account today for only 
one-tenth of the annual forest harvest in Canada. 


For us to accept this great resource as a gift of Divine Providence 
is not enough; it is imperative that we look upon the resource as a trust 
which we must protect, and from which we can take, in physical volume, 
no more than the forest itself can grow. It lies with us to increase our 
knowledge of how much there is, how fast it is growing, and how fast it is 
being depleted. The problem is much more complex than merely planting 
a tree for every tree that is removed. It must be viewed in the light of the 
past use we have made of the forest and of the existing pattern of ownership 
of forest land. Further, the problem must be related to future demands on 
this growing, and yet destructible, resource. This, then, is the story of Our 
Forests—Riches That Grow. 
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Forests in Use 


The folklore and epic stories of the early lumbering days make a 
picturesque and impressive chapter in Canada’s forest history. The lumber- 
jack and his perilous river drives, his life in the remote and transient lumber 
camps, and his daring escapades have made him legendary. This was a period 
of forest exploitation to fulfil the needs of a growing population in Canada 
and the United States and to meet the demand from overseas for square 
timber. Agriculture too, and its claims on both good and poor land, served 
to push the fringe of the forest northward. The most desirable timber, within 
easy reach of markets or shipping ports, began to diminish as new settlers 
moved north and west. 

The period between the mid-19th 
century and the end of the first quarter 
of this century was an era of timber mining. 
The forest, as some records state, was as 
plentiful as land or water and was there 
to be exploited. Yet, as a direct result of 
the unlimited depletion of the southern and 
more accessible forests during this period, 
there came the realization that perpetuation 
of the forests depended upon man’s will. 
The first forest legislation, which recognized 
timber as an asset apart from land, provided 
for the leasing of timber land rather than 

its outright sale. After Confederation, steps 
were taken by the Federal and Provincial Governments to decrease the 
incidence of forest fires, which had greatly depleted the supplies of accessible 
sawtimber in Eastern Canada. With the advent of the pulp and paper industry, 
the forests that had been partially logged for oak and pine were cut-over 
for their spruce and fir. Thereafter, logging for sawtimber moved increas- 
ingly westward with the opening up of British Columbia’s dense and 
magnificent forests. 


Much of the early, and indeed recent, development of Canada’s forest 
industries is related to periods of European strife. Our forests have proved 
on many occasions to be an emergency source of supply of forest products 
for Europe. In Napoleon’s day, when shipping blockades prevented normal 
European supplies from reaching Britain, the forest industries prospered. 
During World Wars I and II Canada again answered the call for supplies, 
and this trade, which drew much attention to the excellent qualities of 
Canadian wood products, resulted in increased exports in times of peace. 

The sawmilling industry was a direct outgrowth of the square timber 
industry of the late 18th and early 19th centuries. The number and capacity 
of sawmills increased sharply in the period between 1850 and 1860, and 
a steady output was maintained until the end of the century. Subsequently, 
the output of lumber in the East declined in relative importance and shifted 
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to British Columbia. This province soon became Canada’s leading producer 
of lumber. Large mills on tide-water with a hinterland of big timber 
characterized this industry. More than half of the lumber was shipped, as 
it is today, to foreign markets. At this time too, the sulphite process of 
pulping wood for paper was introduced into Canada. The eastern industry 
in particular, being close to centres of heavy population and industrialization, 
was quick to respond to the increased demands for paper. 

At the beginning of the present century, Canada was already on the 
road to becoming one of the world’s chief sources of wood and paper products. 
The forest industries were largely dependent on supplies of publicly owned 
timber. Hence the authorities who retained the rights to dispose of timber 
by permit, lease, or licence to cut became increasingly aware of the need 
to perpetuate the resource. 


Forest Ownership 


For every acre of privately-owned forest land in Canada, between nine 
and ten acres are administered by either the Provincial or Federal Govern- 
ments. The Maritime Provinces, however, are an exception, as there is a high 
degree of private ownership in these provinces. There has been little change 
in this ratio of private to public ownership since Confederation. 

The early history and growth of Canada’s forest policy are difficult 
to separate from the policy governing land alienation. Much forest land 
was granted to the private individual to encourage settlement in Canada, 
but evidence shows that a large portion of the land cleared for agriculture 
could have served the national interest far better if it had been left to 
produce successive crops of trees. Had the 
policy been followed of setting aside non- 
agricultural lands for the production of 
timber, much of the history of timber 
regulations and the forest industries would 
have been altered. Canada would have 
been better off in regard to both agricultural 
and forestry development. However, this 
was not so. 


New Brunswick made an attempt to 
institute a form of forest licensing in 1820. 
It was not until the 1850’s, however, 
that a more secure form of licensing was 
established, permitting the removal of timber 
without the sale of land. Later, in Quebec 
and Ontario, rights to cut timber were put to public tender, and the form 
of disposal was by licence, lease, permit, or timber berth. Basically, the 
same system is at present in existence across Canada, although the scope 
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of the regulations is considerably broader. In order to practise perpetual 
yield forestry, companies and private individuals are now given the incentive 
of managing their own timber areas, under long-term leases or licences. 

Most of the Crown forests today are owned and administered by the 
provincial governments. The Federal Government administers the forest 
lands of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and all other federal lands 
such as national parks and forest experiment stations. 

In general, the role of the Federal Government, as authorized by the 
Canada Forestry Act of 1949, is to maintain forest experiment stations and 
forest products laboratories and to provide financial assistance to the provinces 
to enable them to improve the management of their forests. Federal assistance 
to provincial governments in recent years has been provided in forest protec- 
tion, forest inventories and reforestation, and in the building of forest access 
roads. 

The two most important phases of provincial administration are the 
protection of the Crown forests and the disposal of Crown timber to the 
forest industries. Protection of the forests against fire is the most urgent 
duty of the provincial forest authorities, and the cost of providing the services 
necessary to prevent, detect, and suppress forest fires has for many years 
exceeded expenditures in other spheres. The disposal of Crown timber, 
as was stated earlier, varies in nature from the short-term timber sale, where 
the operator is required to remove the timber in one or two years, to the 
long-term forest management licence, where the forest lands are conditionally 
reserved for long periods. Many forms of lease or licence exist in Canada, 
but, in essence, the principle that no Crown forest lands should be sold 
characterizes the policy of all provincial forest administrations. 

Although a high degree of state forest land ownership may be generally 
considered to be in the best national interest, it does not mean that private 
forest ownership is not conducive to good forestry. Some of the woodlots 
in our farming areas provide examples of excellent management under private 
ownership. With good transportation close by and an adequate winter labour 
supply from farms, they make a significant contribution to the total forest 
production of Canada. Indeed, private forests certified as tree farms, together 
with other farm woodlots, present the most challenging opportunity at the 
present time for intensive forest management in Canada. 


Forestry Problems 


The forest resources in Canada are probably our most important 
replaceable and self-replacing asset. Deliberate planning and control are 
required to achieve the fundamental objective of maximum production in 
perpetuity: to balance cut with growth and, in cutting, to make the most 
effective use of the forest while allowing for a future growing stock at least 
as valuable as that removed. In striving to apply this principle to the greater 
part of our national forests, there are many problems to be considered. The 
greatest threat is fire, with its attendant loss in productivity. There is also 
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the problem of reducing the harmful effects of insects and disease. Finally, 
there is the more positive problem of increasing the yield from our forests 
through the science of silviculture. 


The great Miramichi fire of 1825 took the lives of 160 people and laid 
waste 2,000 square miles of forest lands. It was but one of the many disasters 


which lead to the recognition in 1906 that forest fires posed the greatest 
single threat to the national forest resource 


and to the prosperity of our forest indus- 
tries. The forest authorities, established 
shortly after the Forestry Convention of 
1906, set out to reduce the mounting losses 
caused by the fire menace. It was soon 
evident that more than eight out of every 
ten fires were caused by man and _ that 
the greatest problem was to prevent man 
from starting them. Consequently, laws 
were enacted, and penalties imposed on 
those who showed carelessness or neglect 
in the use of fire in the forest. Expenditures 
on fire protection now amount to at least 
half the cost of all forest administration in 
the country as a whole. 


Insects and disease, like fire, take a heavy annual toll of our forest 
resources, and the losses of standing timber caused by these two agencies 
may well exceed the losses attributable to fires. Yet their nature makes them 
very difficult to control. The losses may include the volume of merchantable 
timber killed by insects or disease; an accumulating volume of decay in 
mature or overmature stands; mortality in immature forests, representing 
a loss in future volume growth; reduction in growth rate by repeated defolia- 
tion by insects; and the destruction of logs and pulpwood by beetles and 
decay. Control measures to date have been directed more toward outbreaks 
of harmful insects than against tree diseases. By maintaining a vigilant survey 
of insect populations it has been possible to forecast insect epidemics with 
accuracy and therefore to plan extensive control operations. These large 
operations require the co-operative effort of industry and governments. The 
spraying operations that have been carried out against the spruce budworm 
in New Brunswick, Quebec, and British Columbia in recent years are good 
examples. Improved forest management and utilization practices may, in 
the long run, provide adequate control against native insects and diseases. 
More direct measures of control (chemical, biological, or sanitation) are 
needed to combat insect pests and diseases brought into Canada from other 
countries. It is only by strict enforcement of quarantine regulations that the 
arrival of others can be prevented or at least deterred. 


The concept of increasing the productivity of our forests through silvi- 
culture and improved utilization practices is not a new one. European foresters 
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have been tackling this problem for more than two centuries and have 
developed many important systems and techniques. In Canada, where forestry 
must be practised mostly on an extensive, rather than an intensive scale, 
many of these European systems fail in their application as they prove to 
be uneconomical. However, to put into practice even the simplest form of 
silviculture requires a wide and detailed knowledge of forest conditions. 

In the first two decades of this century, little was known of the nature, 
extent, volume, and growth rates of our forest resources. By the 1920’s, 
however, forest inventories were underway in most provinces. Based on the 
results of these stocktakings, the authorities were in a much more favourable 
position to establish realistic control measures and regulations and to relate 
drain to existing supply. The relation of drain to growth potential, a more 
far-reaching concept, led to the formulation of the present system of working 
plans and systematic forest management. Working plans, including the long- 
term and short-term cutting plans for large forest properties, are required 
now by provincial forest authorities and must be approved before cutting 
rights are granted to the lessee or licensee. In some instances the lessee 
is also required to make provision for, and even ensure, satisfactory regenera- 
tion following his cutting operations. Provincial and federal authorities 
provide help by distributing seedlings to operators who have been unable 
to obtain satisfactory natural restocking. This is not so great a problem in 
the extreme eastern and western provinces where natural seeding is normally 
obtained with little effort, thereby saving the need for costly planting. 

Assuring the new stand is only one of the objectives of silviculture. 
Just as important is the need to increase the yields from the forest, in both 
quantity and quality. Much work is being done today toward achieving this 
aim, yet greater effort is required. Solutions must be found to the problems 
of using species hitherto ignored and of increasing the uses made of both 
the traditional and new species. In addition, it is important that there be 
developed more efficient methods of handling wood being extracted from 
the forest. 


Research and Education 


Research in forestry and forest products is directed toward finding 
solutions to the problems referred to in the previous section. Research along 
these lines has been carried out in Canada for more than 40 years, although 
before World War II greater emphasis was placed on forest products research. 
Forest industries were much more concerned with the physical and mechanical 
properties of wood and with speeding the output of their mills (in their 
efforts to establish domestic and foreign markets) than they were with 
improving conditions in the forest, most of which was owned by the Crown. 

Following the war, the increased tempo of Canadian forest production 
brought with it a growing awareness on the part of the forest industries and 
governments that forest and forest products research were essential to the 
future welfare of the Canadian forest economy. Programs of research in 
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silviculture, forest management, and forest products, together with their 
economic application, were greatly expanded by the Federal Forestry Branch. 
Expansion occurred also in the work being carried out by the Science Service 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture in forest entomology and forest 
pathology. Provincial governments stepped up their research in silviculture, 
some of the forest products industries set up research programs of their 
own, and the work in pulp and paper research received special attention. 

The development in all phases of research, aimed at greater productivity 
in the forest and in the manufacturing processes, continues to be of prime 
importance at industrial, university, and government levels. Those engaged 
in research programs in these fields are 
normally graduates from one of the four 
universities of Canada that offer professional 
training in forestry. However, there is an 
increased tendency for chemists, physicists, 
and engineers to participate in forest prod- 
ucts research. 

Public and high schools are recogniz- 
ing the importance of introducing forestry 
courses into their curricula. Provincial forest 
agencies and forest industry associations 
help them by providing films, lectures, and 
literature, and by offering scholarships. The 
Federal Government has continued to 
distribute forestry literature to schools and 
other appropriate bodies across Canada. 

Public education programs are conducted through all a) com- 
munication media in our country. They are planned and put into operation 
by many different agencies including the Federal and Provincial Governments, 
the Canadian Forestry Association and the Canadian Tree Farm Movement 
which it sponsors, and associations of the forest industries. Greatest emphasis 
has been on fire prevention, though promotion of the concept of forest 
conservation has also received much attention. 

And yet, despite all this activity, there is evidence that public education 
respecting forestry is still deficient in Canada. The continuing high incidence 
of forest fires caused by human carelessness suggests that new and better 
approaches must be adopted to establish a greater public consciousness of 
the value of our forests. 
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Present Industry and Trade 


Drawing on the forests for their basic raw material, the forest industries 
contribute in a large way to the economic well-being and to the high standard 
of living enjoyed by the Canadian people. Woods operations are one of 
Canada’s foremost sources of employment. They provide direct employment 
for 7 per cent of our working force and account for 17 per cent of the net 
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value of production of all Canadian manufacturing. As a source of foreign 
exchange they lead all other industrial groups. This is the outstanding record 
of the forest industries, which include the primary woods operations, the 
transportation of wood to the centres of manufacture and its conversion 
in the sawmills, the pulp and paper mills, and the wood- and paper-using 
groups of industries. 

The differing nature of the woods operations across Canada is related 
to the variations in climate and topography, the contrasting sizes and values 
of timber stands, and the proposed uses of the resources. The greatest period 
of activity in Eastern Canada is during the autumn and winter months when 
conditions favour the felling and initial transporting of wood from the forests 
to the rivers or to the truck-loading points. In contrast, the more temperate 
climate of Canada’s West Coast permits woods operations to be carried out 
more or less throughout the year. Here, where the trees are larger and the 
terrain is far rougher than in the East, heavier and more powerful equipment 
is used to haul the heavy logs by aerial cable or tractor to assembly points 
for trucking or railing to the log dumping yards. 

The bulk of primary forest products in Canada is transported by water. 
In Eastern Canada the river drive of the late spring and summer is a 
spectacular phase of log transporta- 
tion. Equally fascinating is the distinc- 
tive raft-towing industry of the Pacific 
Coast. Transportation by truck and 
rail, while of some importance in 
moving logs to sawmill and pulp 
mill, contributes much to the finished 
product distribution of lumber, pulp 
and paper, and other end-products of 
the industry. 

Canada’s sawmilling industry is characterized by a few very large mills, 
situated mainly in the coastal region of British Columbia; a great multitude 
of medium-sized mills, located across the country to the Atlantic Coast; 
and many small sawmills of relatively minor importance. The permanent 
year-round sawmills of the British Columbia coast produce over one-third 
of all Canada’s lumber, and yet only 5 per cent of the nation’s sawmills 
are located there. The mills run at high speeds and turn out a wide range 
of specialized grades and sizes of lumber. A notable feature is their ability 
to alter specifications rapidly to meet changing market conditions. Exports of 
lumber from this region have in recent years accounted for half the Cana- 
dian total of lumber exports. The main markets are the United States and 
the United Kingdom, with smaller quantities going to almost every part of 
the globe. The medium-sized mills, in contrast, are not gauged to 
supplying the needs of overseas markets. Their production is normally 
absorbed domestically and, to a lesser extent in the United States market. 
The sawmills of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, however, are an 
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exception, since they ship significant quantities of lumber to the United 
Kingdom. The total volumes, nevertheless, are small when compared to 
volumes exported from British Columbia to that country. There has 
been an increased tendency during recent years for the lumber industries 
to be more dependent for their markets on the United States than on the 
United Kingdom. 

Canada in 1956 produced 7.7 billion board feet of lumber, of which 
about one-half was exported. The lumber industries’ net value of production 
was nearly $300 million in 1956, reflecting a slight drop since 1955, the 
peak production year. And yet this was less than half the value of production 
of the Canadian industrial giant, the pulp and paper industry. 

Probably the most spectacular feature of Canada’s industrial develop- 
ment in the past half century has been the rise of the pulp and paper industry 
to the position of the leading manufacturing industry. It heads all other 
manufacturing in terms of net and gross value of production, total salaries 
and wages paid, and in the consumption of fuel and electricity. Significant, 
too, is the fact that Canada yearly produces no less than half the world’s 
output of newsprint, amounting to some 6% million tons in 1956. For news- 
print, as for lumber, exports to the United States account for a large part 
of our output. In 1956 nearly 79 per cent was exported to the United States, 
and 12 per cent went to 65 other countries. The remaining 9 per cent was 
used in this country. 

There are now 127 pulp and paper mills in Canada employing some 
65,000 persons. Although there has been considerable development in British 
Columbia in the post-war period, the greatest concentration of pulp and 
paper mills is in Eastern Canada. Quebec alone accounts for nearly 50 per 
cent of the total production in Canada, and all but two provinces take a hand 
in maintaining Canada’s world lead in the manufacture and export of pulp 
and paper. The new mills and the speed-up of existing machines in recent 
years have led to a situation where the capacity of the pulp and paper mills 
exceeds demand. Next to newsprint, market wood-pulp adds substantially to 
the value of production of the industry. In 1956 Canada’s gross value of 
production of paper, pulps, and paper boards was worth over $1 billion. 

The wood- and paper-using groups of industries make up the final 
important segment of the forest industries. Significantly, most of the produc- 
tion of these groups is consumed within Canada, either because tariff 
barriers limit the export of some classes, such as softwood plywood, or 
because domestic shortages exist, as with furniture. Even so, in the wood-using 
group, the value of furniture production exceeds the two next most important 
classes—sash and door and planing mills, and veneer and plywood—by a 
fair margin. The manufacture of softwood plywood has shown a remarkable 
rate of growth since World War II. These three segments of the wood-using 
group accounted for 80 per cent of the group’s gross value of products, 
which reached $815 million in 1956. 
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The paper-using group of industries includes those which manufacture 
commodities of paper and paper board. Consistent with the increase in 
primary paper and board productions, this group, including the development 
of the important wood particle and fibreboard industry, has enjoyed the 
greatest expansion in the past decade. Its net value of production is about 
half that of the wood-using group. 


The over-riding theme in this discussion of Canada’s forest industries 
is the extreme dependence we place on our ability to maintain a high level 
of exports of newsprint and lumber to foreign countries. The history of the 
forest industries is strong witness to its extreme vulnerability in the economic 
tide of our export markets. And yet, within the last few years there have 
appeared several economic studies, all pointing toward the continued 
prosperity of Canada’s forest industries. 


Outlook 


A century ago the lumber industry was in its infancy in Eastern Canada. 
Demands on the forest were growing, but there was little or no real forest 
consciousness, let alone any move to perpetuate the resource. Forest fires 
posed a threat only in so far as they endangered man and his belongings. 


Fifty years ago the story was different. The pulp and paper industry 
was gaining momentum, and although lumbering was shifting westward, the 
demands on the forest were increasing. Forest fires had been recognized as 
the major forest enemy, and a distinct forest consciousness was developing. 
Yet the main hindrance to the growth of forestry in Canada was ignorance 
of the forest potential. Because of this, alarmists were preaching a timber 
famine in the near future; some indicating it would come in ten years, others 
in twenty, and still others in fifty years. And while the owners and authorities 
took measures to prevent such a catastrophe, nature continued her silent 
work, adding growth to growth, replenishing the burned-out forests and 
re-stocking the lands depleted by the early lumberman. Now, not only is 
there no timber famine, but it is predicted that our resources could support 
a forest industry twice its present size. We find, too, that the age-composition 
of the forest is better suited than it was to the introduction of sustained 
yield forest management, and although the fire threat will remain a major 
problem, there may be a decline in losses from insects and disease. 


We have, it would seem, a fairly healthy outlook for supply and the 
conditions favouring supply. But nothing has been said of the cost of supply, 
the cost of labour, or the cost of transportation in developing the supply. 
These elements will take on an increased importance in the future. They 
can be reduced, in part, by greater productivity within the forest and the 
forest industries and by improved programs of research and management. 
And it is only with the fulfilment of these conditions, given the continued 
health of our export markets, that we can reasonably expect the forest 
industries to maintain their position as the front-runners of the national 
economy. 


Annual Report of the 
Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 


Northern Administration and Lands Branch 


The administrative responsibilities of this Branch involves an area more 
than half the size of all the provinces put together and a population of 
something less than 32,000. These responsibilities, which include Eskimo 
affairs, the natural resources of both the Northwest and Yukon Territories, 
and certain Crown lands and mineral rights in the provinces, are distributed 
among the five divisions of the Branch. 

Northwest Territories administration is carried on by the staff of the 
Branch, because there is no territorial civil service. In the Mackenzie 
District both federal and territorial responsibilities are borne by the Terri- 
torial Division. In other parts of the Territories, it represents the Territorial 
Government and administers Wood Buffalo National Park lying across the 
Northwest Territories-Alberta boundary. Administration of Eskimo affairs 
generally and other federal responsibilities north of the tree-line is the chief 
concern of the Arctic Division. Matters related to the administration of 
mineral and other resources are dealt with through the Mining and Lands 
Division; supervision and extension of educational facilities come under the 
Education Division, and the activities of the Works Research and Planning 
Division are indicated in its title. 

The Yukon Territory is administered by a territorial civil service under 
the Commissioner. Advice on federal activities and their co-ordination, 
including general supervision of government affairs in the territory, is pro- 
vided by the Territorial Division. 


Territorial Division 


Field offices were maintained throughout the Mackenzie District, at 
various points in the Yukon Territory, and in Edmonton, Alberta. 

In each territory there is a council, which has legislative powers roughly 
analogous to those of a provincial legislature. An exception is that the 
Federal Government has retained the control and management of all natural 
resources except game. These Councils enact municipal legislation under 
which certain powers over purely local matters are delegated to local municipal 
government bodies in accordance with the usual provincial pattern. 


Northwest Territories 


The Council of the Northwest Territories consists of nine members: 
five appointed by the Federal Government and four elected every three years 
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from constituencies in the Mackenzie District. The Council usually meets 
twice each year, once in Ottawa and once in the Territories. In June, 1957, 
it met at Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island, for the first meeting in the Territories 
outside the Mackenzie District. A Commissioner appointed by the Federal 
Government is responsible to the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources for the administration of the government of the Territories. 
This appointment is held by the Deputy Minister of the Department. 

Territorial employees operate the Territorial Liquor System. Legislation 
and policies of the Council relating to such matters as game management 
and conservation, forest protection, health, welfare, labour, municipal affairs, 
liquor, professional and business licensing, motor vehicle control, taxation, 
and workmen’s compensation, are administered by federal civil servants. 
A review of activities in these fields is contained in the Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, which appears as Appendix 
H to this report. 


Aklavik Relocation 


Good progress was made on the two departmental hostels being built 
to accommodate a total of 500 students. Foundation piling was placed 
for the 25-room federal school, for the federal hospital, and for the federal 
office building. Northern Canada Power Commission placed the foundation 
piling for the power-house and central heating plant. The road to the air 
strip was completed and in use, and construction work on the air strip was 
continued. A number of building lots at the new site were allocated for 
private use, and compensation negotiations were completed with a number 
of residents of the old town. The Department operated temporary schools 
at the new site for the children of construction workers. 


Fort Smith Town Planning 


A development plan, prepared for the Department by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, received general approval at a public meeting of 
residents of Fort Smith. Development regulations to implement the plan 
were brought into effect. A new residential subdivision containing 200 lots 
was surveyed. Consulting Engineers were engaged to make recommenda- 
tions regarding revision of the water system and installation of a sewer 
system. . 


Yukon Territory 


The wholly-elective Council of the Yukon Territory consists of five 
members, with a three-year term of office. A resident Commissioner 
appointed by the Federal Government is responsible to the Minister for 
the administration of the government of the Territory, and a territorial 
civil service carries out the administrative functions. The Territorial Divi- 
sion examines and reports on all Yukon legislation and policies, and acts in 
an advisory capacity on Yukon territorial matters generally. 
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A review of the activities of the Territorial Government is contained 
in the Annual Report of the Commissioner, which appears as Appendix I 
to this report. 


Wood Buffalo National Park 


The increase in importance of the forest resources of Wood Buffalo 
National Park, one of the largest national parks in the world, resulted in 
greater emphasis being placed on fire prevention and suppression measures. 
New fire-towers and ranger-patrol cabins were constructed, and roads and 
trails were extended and improved. The 1957 fire season was very wet, 
and although there were three fires, only 23 acres of forest land were burned 
over. Comparable figures for recent years are as follows: 1952, five fires 
burned 115,000 acres; 1953, nineteen fires burned 961,449 acres; 1954, 
five fires burned 1,072 acres; 1955, fifteen fires burned 49,428 acres; 1956, 
four fires burned 1,600 acres. 

The park is estimated to contain between 12,000 and 14,000 buffalo. 
A new abattoir was constructed at Lake Claire, and a buffalo slaughter was 
conducted in the area early in the winter of 1957. From the 450 buffalo 
killed, 251,675 pounds of meat were produced for sale in the North. It is 
expected that future slaughters in the Lake Claire area will average at least 
500 animals a year, with meat production exceeding 300,000 pounds. 


Arctic Division 


It becomes increasingly evident that Arctic lands will no longer support 
the traditional hunting and trapping economy of the Eskimos; even less will 
they support the rapidly growing Eskimo population. Consequently, 
new outlets must be found to preserve the Eskimos’ economic independence 
and to permit them to share in the rising living standards of the country. 

One of the principal new opportunities for the Eskimos is wage employ- 
ment in mining, transportation, administration, and defence installations. 
About 10 to 15 per cent of the population is now in wage employment, 
and although the number is growing, it is unlikely to exceed 50 per cent of 
the population in the next generation. Those accepting wage employment 
are gradually being integrated into their new environment. For those 
Eskimos still on the land, better management and conservation of resources 
as well as diversification of activities are urgently needed to help raise their 
living standards and to avoid the serious strains and recurring crises with 
which the land economy is fraught. There are opportunities too for other 
Eskimos to shift from the traditional to the new life by accepting wage 
employment to augment their income without abandoning completely their 
old life on the land. 


Field Staff 


To cope more effectively with changing conditions in the Arctic, 
a trained field staff is being developed to supervise the long range objectives 
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of the administration. Northern Service Officers have been established at 
Frobisher Bay, Cape Dorset, Fort Chimo, Great Whale River, Churchill, 
Rankin Inlet, Baker Lake, Tuktoyaktuk, and Cambridge Bay, and a new 
post was opened at Sugluk, early in 1958. 

The work of Northern Service Officers is as varied as the country in 
which they live. A few are concerned with the problems of people in remote 
areas relatively unaffected by inroads from the south, while others work 
almost entirely with Eskimos in wage employment in mining, on the DEW 
Line, and elsewhere. 

The Arctic Division has established a foundation of basic welfare 
services designed to meet some of the more serious problems affecting 
Eskimos. There are now three social workers in Ottawa and three in the 
field. One, the first woman social worker in the Arctic, was posted to 
Frobisher Bay early in 1958. During 1957, welfare services were re-organized 
allowing four broad vocational lines, namely: rehabilitation services, hospital 
services, public assistance, and child welfare. 

A Rehabilitation Centre, established at Frobisher Bay, admitted its first 
Eskimo residents in September, 1957. It is a multi-discipline setting designed 
to meet as many of the rehabilitation needs of former tuberculosis patients 
as possible. The Centre operates, in addition, a laundry, bakery, cinema, and 
handicrafts centre as part of its program. 

Regular visits were made to hospitals across Canada, and assistance was 
rendered both to Eskimo patients and to hospital staff by Eskimo 
linguists and social workers. Communication between separated members 
of families was maintained by tape-recorded messages, progress reports, and 
the exchange of letters. A social worker also worked with the medical team 
of the Eastern Arctic Patrol on problems resulting from illness and admission 
to hospitals. 

Relief policies and practices were reviewed in an attempt to work out 
more objective criteria of eligibility and to gear assistance more effectively 
to rehabilitation. This included the introduction of work-relief programs for 
able-bodied recipients and case-finding to give eligible persons the benefits 
of blindness and disability allowances, old age security, and old age assistance. 

A child welfare program has been developed, and a number of neglected 
children have been taken into care and placed in foster homes and adoption 
homes. At Churchill, a Children’s Receiving Home has been set up as a means 
of caring temporarily for neglected or homeless children. 

To serve as a research tool, an “Eskimo Index” has been created to 
provide a measure of the effectiveness of some of the programs and to point 
up gaps in services. It records and correlates health, welfare, education, 
and economic data on Eskimos individually and by family units. 


Arctic Projects 


A number of projects, mainly experimental, are intended to provide 
means of expanding and diversifying the Eskimo economy. 
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Efforts to stimulate carving and maintain artistic standards were con- 
tinued. The estimated return to the Eskimos for their stone carvings increased 
about 20 per cent from the previous year to approximately $120,000. 

In co-operation with the National Museum of Canada, arrangements 
were made for several exhibitions of Eskimo arts and handicrafts, including 
the major exhibition at the Brussels Fair. A supervised handicrafts project 
was carried out on the C.G.S. “C. D. Howe” during the Eastern Arctic 
Patrol for the benefit of Eskimos being repatriated. 

The total count of reindeer at the annual autumn round-up was 5,929. 
Losses through straying totalled 558. The reindeer are now divided into 
two herds, one the main government herd, the other the Eskimos’. Owing 
to the lack of appeal of herding reindeer as a source of livelihood 
for modern Eskimos, emphasis was placed on consolidation of the herds 
and efficient, large-scale herding according to modern methods. Studies were 
made to develop techniques suitable for fencing the range under permafrost 
conditions. 

Experiments in the collection of eiderdown and its use for clothing 
were carried on at Cape Dorset and Payne Bay, with the continued interest 
of the Eskimos. Measures for eiderduck conservation were conducted in 
these localities, with the co-operation of the Canadian Wildlife Service. 

Field experiments in the use of Arctic marine life resources were carried 
out, and further research was done to assess their potential for both domestic 
and commercial harvesting. This work was done with the co-operation of the 
Department of Fisheries, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and the 
Fisheries Research Board. Practical field tests at Pond Inlet revealed a 
potential industry based on Greenland shark. 

The prototype of a small boat of low capital and operating costs for 
use in Arctic waters was developed to decrease hunting costs for Eskimos 
and to increase their personal mobility. 

Study and experiments were undertaken to develop low-cost housing 
for Eskimos using materials indigenous to the Arctic or capable of being 
transported to the Arctic at low cost. A simple prototype was built at Frobisher 
Bay. A styrofoam igloo, constructed at Cape Dorset, passed its second success- 
ful winter. 

Experiments were carried out in the use of technical devices suitable 
for Arctic use; examples, stoves suitable for efficiently burning animal oils, 
peat, and other indigenous fuels; cold storage units; low-cost containers for 
handling and storage of meats and oils. 

In co-operation with the Department of Agriculture, experiments in 
animal and poultry husbandry and production of forage crops continued. 


Frobisher Bay 


The opening of the Frobisher Bay airport for civilian use in September 
1957 has greatly stimulated the development of the area. Two major 
international air-lines are providing regular service from western North 
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America to Europe and are using Frobisher Bay as the stop-over point on 
this route. Several other air-lines are expected to follow within the next 
few years. In order to supply fuel to them, two major oil companies have 
moved into Frobisher Bay. Two banks have established branches. 

In anticipation of the rapid growth of this community over the next 
few years, an interdepartmental committee, styled the Frobisher Develop- 
ment Group, was established to co-ordinate the work of all government 
departments concerned with Frobisher Bay, and a Project Office was estab- 
lished to carry out the engineering planning of the new community. At the 
end of the year an engineering survey to establish the most suitable site for 
a new community was underway. 

Re-organization of the Department’s administrative set-up at Frobisher 
Bay involved the appointment of a full-time co-ordinator responsible for 
the direction and co-ordination of all departmental activities in the community 
and surrounding district. 


Arctic Development 


A Development Section was formed in the Arctic Division to stimulate 
the economic development of the Arctic. 


Several industrial and commercial enterprises, which began operations 
in the Arctic during the year, were encouraged to make use of Eskimo 
employees in their operations. There is expected to be an increasing demand 
for Eskimo employees in the Arctic. 


Work was begun on a program of Eskimo self-help enterprises, which 
are expected to be organized as producers’ and transportation co-operatives 
in various Arctic regions. These co-operatives will fill the dual role of 
providing instruction in the complexities of our economic system and of 
giving the Eskimos a greater opportunity to control their economic affairs. 


There have been growing indications that the North offers numerous 
opportunities for a tourist industry. Working closely with other interested 
Government agencies and potential tourist camp operators, the Arctic 
Division is formulating a program of tourist development which will be of 
considerable economic benefit to local people. 


Market research is being undertaken for a variety of raw materials and 
finished goods coming from the Arctic. Mercantile outlets in the south 
have expressed interest in Arctic products, especially some foodstuffs which 
will be made available on an experimental basis. 


In establishing liaison with private industry, the Arctic Division is 
attempting to apply the findings of government research to the problem of 
reducing costs in the fields of construction, food processing techniques, and 
Arctic clothing and transportation. It is now in the process of publishing 
a manual dealing with these problems. 
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For the benefit of incoming industry, pilot economic studies of promising 
areas, which give information on local food, fuel, and building supplies, 
and their relation to the production and marketing of the final product, are 
being prepared. 


Mining and Lands Division 


The trend in mining exploration was away from the established areas 
along the westerly edge of the Precambrian Shield to virtually unknown 
areas in the Arctic and Hudson Bay Mining District of the Northwest 
Territories. In the Yellowknife-Mackenzie District, an interesting find of 
lead, zinc, and copper was located about 100 miles northeast of Fort 
Resolution. 

In the Yukon staking of quartz claims on showings of silver, lead, zinc, 
and sulphides containing copper reflected the new interest aroused in lode 
mining as a result of development work on an asbestos deposit northwest of 
Dawson and the resumption of activity on a nickel-copper deposit in the 
White River area. 

Tremendous interest has been shown in the oil and gas potential of a 
vast area west of the Mackenzie River Delta in the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon. 

An appreciation in land values in the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon was noted, and although there was less timber cut owing to unfavour- 
able marketing conditions, revenue exceeded $170,000. Special considera- 
tion was given to the matter of unorganized development along the established 
highways in the Territories. 


Mining!—Northwest Territories and Yukon 
Northwest Territories 


The major part of mineral exploration activity was conducted in the 
Arctic and Hudson Bay Mining District, where 5,600 mineral claims were 
recorded. The total number of claims recorded for the Mackenzie and 
Yellowknife Mining Districts was 2,249, and for the whole of the North- 
west Territories a grand total of 7,849 claims. This was the first time since 
the establishment of the mining districts that interest in exploration has been 
centred in the Arctic and Hudson Bay District. There was increased staking 
on the islands west of the Ungava Nickel Belt in the vicinity of Cape Smith 
and at the easterly extension of the Ungava Bay Nickel Belt on the islands 
in Wakeham Bay. Subsequently, claims were staked at Chorkbak Inlet, 
Lake Harbour, and Isortog Inlet on Baffin Island, and on Innetalling Pen- 
insula, Flaherty Island and Turkaruk Island of the Belcher Islands, Hudson 
Bay. 

Discoveries of iron, copper, nickel, and radio-active elements were 
reported. An estimated 400,000,000 tons of iron ore have been outlined 
at Chorkbak Inlet; in addition, a sulphide zone which may have copper- 
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nickel possibilities was discovered. A geological and geophysical survey 
was performed in the western section of Foxe Peninsula on southern Baffin 
Island. Exploration parties worked in the Eskimo Point area and along 
the west coast of Hudson Bay. 

In the Yellowknife Mining District the greatest exploration activity 
occurred in the Coppermine River area. Fifteen companies explored for 
gold and copper in the district and staked 200 claims near Point Lake. 
The development road from Yellowknife to Rae was commenced and will 
eventually join the road being built from the Mackenzie Highway. Diamond 
drilling was done in the James River and Sloane River areas to investigate 
showings of copper at various locations. 

Two mining companies performed considerable work south of Great 
Slave Lake. An interesting new find was made about one hundred miles 
northeast of Fort Resolution—lead, zinc, and copper occurring in fractured 
sandstones, reported to be approximately 2,000 feet in length. 

Output is being maintained by the six producing mines—three gold, 
two uranium, and one nickel-copper—in which approximately 1,500 men 
are employed. At a potential gold-producing property, a shaft was sunk, 
and two levels were established where considerable lateral development in 
the ore zone took place with encouraging results. Further work is planned 
for the season of 1958 to evaluate ore reserves. 

During 1958, it is anticipated that the emphasis of exploration work 
will be on gold and iron, with limited activity devoted to strategic minerals 
such as tantalum, niobium, and beryllium. 


Yukon Territory 


There was a reduction in exploration activity in quartz mining with 
many of the larger companies curtailing their field operations. This was 
due apparently to the decrease in base metal prices. 

Development work was commenced on a deposit of asbestos northwest 
of Dawson City on a tributary of the Forty Mile River, and a nickel-copper 
property in the White River area was activated when underground operations 
were conducted to determine the ore reserves. 

The principal producer in the Dawson Mining District operated dredges 
for placer gold on Bonanza, Hunker, Dominion, and Sulphur Creeks. Over 
six million cubic yards of gravel were dredged. The individual placer 
operator’s production was low, owing to the water shortage during most 
of the season. Hydraulic operations were carried on in the Sixty Mile 
River Area, Miller Creek, Bedrock Creek, and Henderson-Thistle Creek 
area at Kirkman Creek. 

The new asbestos discovery at Clinton Creek, as well as the original 
one at Cassiar Creek, is being developed. Bulk samples were trucked 
to northern British Columbia for analysis. Both projects are potential 
producers. As a result of these operations a feeling of optimism and 
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encouragement has been engendered among the people at Dawson, as this 
is the first occasion that a hard rock prospect has been developed to 
the point of actual mining. 

The only operating mine in the Mayo Mining District, located at Galena 
Hill, produced silver-lead-zinc ore valued at approximately $11 million. 
In spite of the decreased price of base metals, this mine has continued 
to operate because of the high silver content of the ore. Exploration for 
base metals was limited because of the depressed market conditions. 

The only producing mine in the Whitehorse Mining District is the coal 
mine at Carmacks. During the past season, there was an increased demand 
for coal in Whitehorse. 

A nickel-copper deposit is being developed in the White River area 
where a two-compartment vertical winze was completed 350 feet below 
the adit level; an aerial tramway was erected and a mining camp established 
near the Alaska Highway. To facilitate the movement of trucks to a point 
near the mine portal, an access road was also constructed. When arrange- 
ments for hoisting ore have been completed, development work will proceed 
on the existing two levels. 

The former gold producer in the Mount Freegold area is being 
re-worked. This property is known to contain values running as high as 
one and one-half ounces of gold per ton. 

There was some base metal activity in the Ross River and Upper Liard 
River areas, and at Aishihik Lake where molybdenum is known to exist. 
Exploration parties visited the Wheaton River area, where antimony has 
been found. Placer operations on Burwash Creek yielded 1,183.37 ounces 
of gold, and 452.46 ounces were produced from other locations in the 
district. 


Oil and Gas—Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Provinces 


Northwest Territories and Yukon 


Four public competitions were held during 1957-58 for the acquisition 
of 62 Territorial Oil and Gas Exploratory Permits in the Northwest Territories, 
from which 45 permits were granted as a result of these sales. 

A total of 211 Territorial Oil and Gas Exploratory Permits covering 
an area of 11,190,159 acres in the Northwest Territories and 193 Territorial 
Oil and Gas Exploratory Permits covering an area of 8,417,788 acres in the 
Yukon Territory were granted up to the 18th of September, 1957. Pending 
the revision of the Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations, no new permits were 
issued after the 18th of September, 1957, and from that date until the 
31st of March, 1958, applications for 325 permits in the Northwest Terri- 
tories covering 13,757,645 acres, and 106 applications in the Yukon Territory 
covering 4,988,645 acres, were received. 

In the Yukon Territory one well was drilled to a depth of 8,400 feet in 
the Eagle Plain Reservation, and in the Northwest Territories a total of five 
wells were drilled. However, commercial production was not attained in 
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any of the wells drilled during the 1957 season, although all the wells 
succeeded in providing considerable information on potential oil strata. 

During the summer 18 surface geological parties, 2 aeromagnetic survey 
parties, 1 surface gravimetric party, and 1 seismic party were active in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. Geological parties, directed by oil con- 
sultants, worked for individual permit holders as well as for some of the 
major oil companies conducting exploration activities. 


Provinces 


Six public competitions were held for the purchase of leases of the oil 
and gas rights underlying 22 parcels in Manitoba, 22 parcels in Saskatchewan, 
and 45 parcels in Alberta. As a result of these competitions, 22 leases were 
granted in Manitoba, 21 leases in Saskatchewan, and 30 in Alberta. 

Royalties were received from 3 wells in Alberta, 7 wells in Saskatchewan, 
9 wells in Manitoba, and 2 wells also situated in Manitoba, in which the 
Crown owns a partial interest. 


Lands and Timber! 


Northwest Territories and Yukon 
Lands 


Northwest Territories 


The development of planned townsites at Fort Smith and Inuvik 
(Aklavik East 3) is still proceeding, and until such time as this planning 
has been completed, all vacant lands in both settlements have been withheld 
from sale. The effect of the withdrawal is indicated in the substantial 
reduction in the number of land sales completed and agreements of sale 
executed during the year. 


Yukon Territory 


In accordance with recommendations made by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Federal-Territorial Financial Relations, all lots in a large 
addition to the City of Whitehorse were transferred to the Government of 
Yukon Territory without charge. The sale of lots in this subdivision has 
already brought to the Territorial Government revenue amounting to approx- 
imately $150,000. During 1957-58, subdivisions at Miles 923 and 925 of 
the Alaska Highway were also transferred to the Territory. Revenue derived 
from the sale of these transferred lands is not included in this report. 

During the year, surveys were completed for subdivisions at Watson 
Lake Junction and at McRae. When the survey plans have been completed, 
these subdivisions will also be transferred to the Territorial Government. 


Timber 


Although the number of permits issued for 100 cords or less almost 
equalled the number issued during the preceding year, permits for the 
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larger commercial type of operation decreased considerably, with a cor- 
responding drop in the volume of timber cut. This is attributable to the effect 
of the prevailing unsatisfactory condition of the lumber market. 

Additional sawmill facilities, installed during the year by commercial 
operators cutting in Wood Buffalo Park, are not expected to be fully utilized 
until marketing conditions show a substantial improvement. 

The reduction in the volume of timber cut during the year is not reflected 
in the amount of revenue received, as payments for a considerable quantity 
cut during the final quarter of the 1956-57 fiscal year are reported this year. 

The increased use of oil for heating purposes in the larger settlements 
is expected to affect the consumption of fuelwood. 


Public Lands in the Provinces 
Public Lands 


Most of these lands were former Ordnance and Admiralty Reserves 
which are no longer required for defence purposes and have been made 
available for lease or sale under the Public Lands Grants Act, 1950, and 
Regulations. A number of these properties have been reserved indefinitely for 
the Department of National Defence against future military commitments 
but have been leased when possible to place them on a revenue-producing 
basis. Considerable research is being carried out to verify the chain of title 
to these properties, many of which were acquired as early as 1755 by the 
Imperial Government by right of conquest, Vesting Acts of the Provincial 
Legislatures of British North America, and purchase under Deeds of Sale 
which are not available in the department’s records. The remainder of these 
properties are former Public or Dominion Lands, which were declared surplus 
to the requirements of other government departments and returned to this 
Department for administration and disposal. 

Fifteen outright sales were negotiated, and 8 other parcels of land 
were disposed of under Agreements of Sale. Letters Patent were issued for 
30 properties, and 21 Agreements of Sale and 88 Leases are now in force, 
with an undetermined number of vacant properties to be investigated as 
possible revenue-producers. Land record cards and sketch plans prepared 
totalled 276, covering lands under the administration of the various branches 
of the Department, for submission to the Crown Land Registry of the 
Department of Public Works, and numerous inquiries concerning federally 
owned lands were referred to the Registry. Reports were submitted to the 
Department of Finance on departmental lands and buildings, which are 
subject to the payment of municipal grants in lieu of taxes. 


Dominion Lands Records 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Natural Resources Agreement of 1930, 
considerable work was done on transferring records relating to Dominion 
Lands to the provinces concerned. A total of 5,308 applications for Letters 
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Patent were examined, listed, and shipped to the provincial authorities, 
together with 21 cartons of Mining Lands files and several Land Registers; 
157 certified true copies of Letters Patent were prepared on request, and 
68,433 Letters Patent were indexed according to land description. Over 
2,100 letters and telephone inquiries were answered concerning Hudson’s 
Bay Lands, Railway Lands, School Lands, Half-Breed and Military Bounty 
Scrip, mineral rights and naturalization and old age pension entitlement. 


Seed Grain, Fodder, and Relief Indebtedness‘ 


The Seed Grain Advisory Board made recommendations relating to 
1,670 accounts for advances of seed grain, fodder, and relief made to 
homesteaders and settlers in Western Canada. As a result of these recom- 
mendations, $18,908.18 was collected; $487,582.11 in principal and interest 
was written off; and 3,339 liens were discharged. At the close of the year, 
there were 589 Federal and 637 Joint Federal-Provincial accounts still 
outstanding, which are well secured and should be collectible through 
negotiation. 


Works Research and Planning Division 
Mackenzie District, Northwest Territories 


The largest single project was the work done on the extension of the 
Mackenzie Highway from Hay River to Yellowknife. About 52 miles of 
road construction was completed, bringing the highway as far as Fort Pro- 
vidence from the southerly end, and completing it by a rough standard to 
some 8 miles from the Yellowknife end. Surveys for the remainder of the 
work were completed. Expenditures for this project were about $2.2 
million. Surveys for other roads in the area, for which construction is 
planned in 1958-59 were completed. Minor road construction was carried 
out throughout the area. 

Construction and improvements to buildings in this district amounted 
to $6.5 million. Major work was the construction on the school and hostel 
program, which saw the completion of the Fort Smith project, the con- 
tinuation of the Fort McPherson project, and the start of the Yellowknife 
and Aklavik projects. Other construction included several departmental 
housing units, smaller schools, maintenance garages, offices, a warehouse, 
and an abattoir. 


Districts of Keewatin and Franklin, N.W.T., Northern Quebec 
and Churchill 


Construction work extended for 1,000 miles across the Arctic from 
Cambridge Bay to Pangnirtung, with the greatest activity centred around 
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Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island, Cambridge Bay on Victoria Island, and 
Churchill. Construction operations were also carried out to extend the 
buildings and facilities in nine settlements and in new work in six additional 
settlements. The construction work included the following: 


Frobisher Bay—6 houses for departmental officers, 16 houses for 
Eskimo residents, vocational workshop, warehouses, 
power supply, streets. 


Cambridge Bay—Two-classroom school, garage and workshop, power 
plant, warehouse, and 5 houses. 


Churchill—17 houses for departmental officers and Eskimos, 
transit centre, warehouse. 


Great Whale River—Conversion of General Purpose Huttings to 4 houses 
for departmental officers, two-classroom school, com- 
munity hall. 


Yukon Territory 


Total construction in the area amounted to some $650,000, of which 
about 90 per cent was spent on roads and bridges and the rest on buildings. 
The steel highway bridges over the Mayo River and Crooked Creek were 
completed. Work started on the re-opening of the Canol Road from 
Johnson’s Crossing to Ross River. Departmental houses were built at 
Dawson, Haines Junction, and Mayo. 


Education Division! 


The ultimate aim of the Department in the field of education is the 
provision of basic elementary education for all children in the Northwest 
Territories, and advanced academic or vocational education for students and 
adults with special aptitudes. This program is being developed by the 
construction of additional federal day schools and hostels, by providing an 
increased number of bursaries and other aids for students, and by the 
development of special curricula for northern schools. 

The Department operated 29 schools classified as “Federal Schools”, 
14 of which were primarily for Eskimo children. The Department also 
assisted 4 residential schools and 6 hospital schools, by grants, supplies, 
and, in some cases, by supplying the teachers. In addition, the Department 
furnished supplies and made grants to 18 schools operated on a part-time 
basis by missionaries. Schools operated throughout the year were attended 
by some 3,100 pupils. The part-time schools were attended by approxi- 
mately 500 pupils. Some 1,500 Eskimo children received schooling on 
either full-time or part-time basis. 

A permanent school hostel at Chesterfield Inlet for Eskimo children 
from the Central Arctic was operated by the Roman Catholic Mission. At 
Coppermine a tent hostel for Eskimo children from outlying areas was 


1 See Appendix B, No. 5. 
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operated by the Anglican Mission. These hostels were operated in conjunc- 
tion with the local federal schools. At Fort Smith a new 200-pupil hostel 
and a new 14-classroom school went into operation at the beginning of 
January 1958. Pupils who had been maintained in the Roman Catholic 
Mission Residential School at Fort Resolution up to that time were transferred 
to the new hostel at Fort Smith for attendance at the new school, and the 
Mission School at Fort Resolution was closed. The Department provided 
the teachers for the patients in the six hospitals in the Mackenzie District. 


Arrangements were continued for the maintenance and education of 
Eskimo and Indian children in the Anglican and Roman Catholic Residential 
Schools at Aklavik, N.W.T., for Indian children in the Roman Catholic 
Residential Schools at Fort Providence and Fort Resolution, and for Eskimo 
children in the Anglican Residential School at Fort George, Que. In 16 
settlements in the Northwest Territories and Northern Quebec, schools were 
conducted on a part-time basis by missionaries of the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican mission organizations, 12 by the former and 5 by the latter. 
A part-time school was conducted by the Canadian Interior Mission at 
Maguse River, N.W.T., and by an Eskimo at Resolute Bay, N.W.T. 


In the District of Mackenzie a total of 34 schools were in operation 
with a total enrolment in March 1958 of 2,486 pupils. According to racial 
origin, 1,290 pupils were of white status, 821 were Indian, and 375 were 
Eskimo. Of these pupils 1,262 were boys, and 1,224 were girls. Summer 
schools for Indians were conducted at Lac la Martre, Fort Wrigley, and 
Nahanni Butte. 

In the District of Keewatin, 7 schools were in operation, 3 of which 
were on a part-time basis only. In the District of Franklin 13 schools were 
operated, 9 of which were conducted for only part of the year. Along the coast 
of northern Quebec, where Eskimos are located, the Department operated 
4 schools and maintained 7 Eskimo pupils in the Anglican Residential School 
at Fort George. The Roman Catholic mission organization conducted 4 schools 
on a part-time basis. 

In the field of vocational training, 302 persons benefited through the 
media of training on-the-job, by local programs and apprenticeship, and 
in Technical Institutes. Some 51 vocational fields were covered. In order 
to meet construction requirements in the North and also mechanical demands, 
greater emphasis was placed on local training programs, building construc- 
tion, carpentry, electricity, and plumbing. These programs were carried out 
at Aklavik and Fort Smith. 

The Leduc Training Program for Eskimos in operation and maintenance 
of heavy equipment, which made up 136 of the 302 persons trained, was 
greatly accelerated. 

A highlight of this year’s program was the Food Service Course given 
at the Provincial Institutes of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alta., where 
21 girls received training in the preparation of food and as waitresses for 
employment in construction camps at Aklavik. 


ou 


National Parks Branch 


Administration of the National Parks is carried on by four divisions: 
the National Parks Service, the National Historic Sites Division, the Engineer- 
ing Services Division, and the Canadian Wildlife Service. 


National Parks Service! 


Canada’s National Parks system was extended by the establishment of 
Terra Nova National Park in Newfoundland. Title to approximately 156 
square miles on the Atlantic Coast was provided by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and the area was formally set aside as a national park by proclamation 
on May 11, 1957. The new park is bounded on the north by the northeast 
arm of Alexander Bay, on the east by the shores of Newman Sound and 
Bonavista Bay, on the south by the northern shore of Clode Sound, and on 
the west by a line from Platter Cove on Clode Sound to the east end of Pitts 
Pond and thence northeasterly to the shores of Alexander Bay east of 
Traytown. The headquarters of the park have been established at the head 
of Newman Sound, and a program of development has been inaugurated. 

New attendance records were established in the national parks when 
visitors totalled 3,940,711, an increase of 410,735 over the previous year. 
The most substantial gains were registered at Banff, Jasper, and Waterton 
Lakes Parks in Alberta. A very substantial increase was also indicated at 
Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba, and increased patronage was also evident 
in Mount Revelstoke, Elk Island, and Fundy Parks. 


The park highway improvement program, which was continued on a 
wide scale, entailed the expenditure of a substantial part of the funds 
voted by Parliament for national parks purposes. Further progress was made 
in the construction of the Trans-Canada Highway through Banff and Yoho 
Parks and in the reconstruction of the Banff-Jasper and Banff-Windermere 
Highways. A hard surface base course was laid on the Trans-Canada Highway 
to Mile 29.2, and the new road was opened up for traffic to Mount Eisenhower 
Junction. The Gulf Shore Road between Dalvay and Cove Head Harbour 
in Prince Edward Island Park was completed and surfaced with asphalt, 
and a bridge at Cove Head Harbour erected. 

Early in 1958 a special program to provide winter employment for 
residents of the parks and adjacent communities was instituted in most of 
the larger national parks across Canada. In the mountain and prairie parks, 
the work consisted largely of right-of-way clearing of trunk highways and 
roads providing access to scenic attractions. Sanitation cutting of highway 
fringes was also carried out. In the maritime parks, projects were set up 
to provide additional tourist accommodation including the following: a camp- 
ground in Cape Breton Highlands Park; a motel and bungalow camp develop- 
ment in Fundy Park; and a bungalow camp development in Terra Nova 


1 See Appendix C, Nos. 1 to 4. 
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Park. The projects were started by January 10 and were in full operation 
by mid-February, at which time over 1,400 men were employed. 

A special planning section was established within the National Parks 
Branch to make studies and recommendations on park use and development 
in accordance with present and future needs. The section is responsible for 
gathering data and preparing plans for the development of each unit of the 
National Parks system on a long range basis. This is essential if facilities 
are to be developed to meet the increasing pressure and at the same time 
to ensure that, as far as possible, the parks are preserved in their natural 
state for the benefit of future generations. Development inventories for each 
park were undertaken, recommendations on basic park policies were prepared, 
and steps were taken to organize an aerial survey program. 

A number of projects were undertaken in the national parks, both 
by the National Parks Service and by private enterprise. The construction 
of a 45-bed hospital in Banff was completed by the Sisters of Saint Martha, 
and a start was made on the erection of a large hotel in the town of Jasper. 
An 18-unit motel was constructed in Waterton Lakes Park. 


Improvements were carried out to camp-grounds and picnic facilities. 
In Banff Park, work was nearly completed on the first block at Tunnel 
Mountain camp-ground, which will provide individual water, sewer, and 
electrical services for eighty-seven trailers. A number of additional kitchen 
shelters were erected at various camp-grounds. 


Several improvements were made to park townsite streets. Complementing 
the construction of Banff Avenue, new water hydrants were installed, and 
good progress was made by the Alberta Government Telephones, Calgary 
Power Company, and Canada Western Natural Gas Company in placing 
their services underground. Other street improvements were carried out in 
Banff, in Jasper Townsite, and in Wasagaming Townsite in Riding Mountain 
Park. 


Golf, bowling, and tennis tournaments were held in Prince Albert and 
Riding Mountain Parks. In Banff Park the annual Banff Indian Days celebra- 
tions were held from July 18 to 21. Winter sports events included the Inter- 
national Collegiate Ski Meet, the annual Banff Bonspiel, and the Banff Winter 
Carnival. 


A Mountain Climbing and Rescue School held two sessions at Cuthead 
Creek, October 1 to 6 and October 9 to 14. There were thirteen park 
wardens and four members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at each 
session. A ski and winter rescue school was held in Banff Park from February 
10 to 22 with sixteen park wardens and eight members of the R.C.M.P. 
in attendance. 


Fire danger measurement stations were operated during the fire season 
in Banff, Jasper, Yoho, Waterton Lakes, Prince Albert, Riding Mountain, 
Fundy and Cape Breton Highlands Parks. Field inspections by the Forest 
Insect and Disease Survey of the Forest Biology Division of the Department 
of Agriculture were carried out to check on the status of dangerous forest 
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insect and disease conditions. A limited spraying operation to control spruce 
budworm damage was carried out in selected areas of Cape Breton Highlands 
Park with the assistance of the Department of Agriculture’s Forest Biology 
Division. 

Forest fire losses from 29 forest fires, which burned 1,313.3 acres, 
amounted to $1,026 in timber value. Of the total number of fires, lightning 
caused 8; various public works, particularly highway slash-burning opera- 
tions, 7; camp-fires and smokers, 6; railway operations, 3; miscellaneous 
human agencies, 3; and 2 fires were of unknown origin. 


To conserve grazing areas, overabundant animal populations were 
reduced in Banff, Jasper, Elk Island, and Waterton Lakes National Parks. 
During the fiscal year 622 elk and 53 moose were killed, and the meat and 
hides sold by tender or donated to the Indian Affairs Branch. At Point Pelee 
Park 1,600 muskrat were trapped and pelted, and the hides sold by tender. 


Approximately 756,000 grayling and 14,000 pounds of trout of various 
species were raised in park hatcheries and distributed in park waters. Riding 
Mountain Park waters were stocked with rainbow trout, and eastern brook 
trout were supplied by the Manitoba Fisheries Branch. Salmon and brook 
trout, released in Cape Breton Highlands, Prince Edward Island, and Fundy 
Parks, were supplied by the Department of Fisheries. A generous supply 
of trout, white fish, and grayling eggs was donated to the National Parks 
Service by the Manitoba and Saskatchewan Fisheries Branches. 


The decision to construct a portion of the Trans-Canada Highway through 
Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks led the Department to establish head- 
quarters for these parks under a separate Superintendent, with headquarters 
at Revelstoke, B.C. Heretofore these Parks, together with Yoho Park, were 
administered by one Superintendent with headquarters at Field. 


National Historic Sites Division1 


The National Historic Sites Division is responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of 20 national historic parks and for the care and pre- 
servation of more than 550 national historic sites and plaques erected through- 
out Canada. The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an honorary 
body of representatives from each province, advises the Minister on the 
commemoration of persons of national historic importance and on the marking 
or restoration of places, buildings or structures of national interest by reason 
of age or architectural design. 


During the year the Cartier-Brébeuf Park was acquired from the City 
of Quebec, and improvements will be commenced in 1958 on this newest 
National Historic Park. Negotiations regarding acquisition of land were 
continued at Grand Pré and Baddeck, N.S., Signal Hill, Nfld., and Fort 
Langley, B.C. The program of erecting memorials to mark historic places, 


1 See Appendix C, Nos. 12 and 13. 
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events, and prominent figures in Canadian history was continued with markings 
in Pictou, N.S.; Fredericton, N.B.; Ottawa, London, and Owen Sound, Ont., 
and Fort McLeod (McLeod’s Lake), B.C. 


Engineering Services Division 


The Engineering Services Division, in co-operation with offices of its 
Supervising Engineers and staffs in Banff, Alberta, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
and Ottawa, Ontario, designed structures, municipal utilities, and other 
engineering and architectural requirements for the National Parks Service 
and the National Historic Sites Division. Technical advice on engineering, 
architectural and landscaping matters was also provided for the Branch. 


Numerous plans were prepared for the Parks Branch. The plans were 
made by aerial mapping methods and also ground survey techniques. These 
surveys and plans provided information on existing structures and facilities, 
as well as projected proposals for site and development planning and of 
roads, utilities, boundary lines along with other requirements. 


The Engineering Services Division prepared technical specifications and 
reviewed tenders required for the purchase of heavy road building machin- 
ery, power operated equipment for machine and carpenter shops, building 
construction materials together with a great variety of commodities required 
by the Parks Branch in operation and maintenance. 


The architectural designs of buildings and structures planned for erection 
in the national parks by private concerns were examined. 


A landscaping section has been added to the Division. This section 
attends to landscape planning for future projects, together with undertaking 
improvements in landscaping generally throughout the national parks of 
Canada. 


Major projects beyond the resources of the Engineering Services Division, 
such as major highway and bridge works and large structures, were handled 
for the Branch by the Department of Public Works. Preliminary requirements 
such as site plans and architectural sketches were prepared for most of the 
works undertaken by Public Works on behalf of the Branch. 


Canadian Wildlife Service! 


Waterfowl breeding conditions and waterfowl populations were again 
studied throughout all the provinces and territories in co-operation with 
provincial and other game agencies. Co-operative studies were also engaged 
in with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Factors affecting the production 
and survival of ducks were investigated in detail, and work was continued 
on the problem of waterfowl damage to crops. 


A waterfowl kill survey was conducted by mail in Manitoba, Quebec, 
and Nova Scotia. 


1 See Appendix C, Nos. 14 to 16, 
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Surveys and spring counts of Wilson’s snipe and woodcock were carried 
out in the eastern provinces, and the status and behaviour of the two species 
were studied. 


Among the investigations completed were a number dealing with 
northern bird conditions. At a banding station on Mills Lake, Mackenzie 
River, more than 2,150 ducks were banded, and more than 2,300 brant 
were banded on Southampton Island. A survey of the potentialities for 
eider duck production was begun at Lake Harbour, Baffin Island. The life 
history and ecology of a colony of murres at Cape Hay, Bylot Island, were 
investigated. On the southwestern part of the same island, studies were 
completed on the breeding behaviour of the greater snow goose. The life 
history, utilization, and kill of blue and lesser snow geese in James Bay 
were also studied. 


Organization of banding programs and participation in them were con- 
tinued during the year. A total of 122,877 records of banded birds were 
received and processed during 1957. 

Administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act was continued 
in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co-operation 
with the provincial game branches. Five new sanctuaries for migratory 
birds were established under the Act. The total number of the sanctuaries 
is now 95, and their total area more than 5,006 square miles. 

Among projects concerned with mammals, the most important was an 
intensive caribou research program, which was begun in April, 1957, and 
continued throughout the year. Data were collected on many phases of 
caribou biology, including reproduction, herd composition and movement, 
and mortality. A range management officer and a pathologist were added 
to the staff, and studies of winter ranges and of diseases and parasites of 
the caribou were initiated. A predator control officer was appointed for the 
Northwest Territories, and research concerning wolves was continued. 

Other mammal investigations included studies of musk-oxen on the 
Thelon Game Sanctuary, of Arctic foxes on Baffin Island, and of bison in 
Wood Buffalo National Park. A preliminary survey of the game resources 
of the South Nahanni River area and a reconnaissance of the game and 
fur resources of the Yukon Territory were conducted. 

Three limnologists and a summer assistant were engaged in surveying 
lakes and streams in the national parks and in carrying out management 
procedures. Again in 1957, several lakes were treated with chemicals to 
eliminate all fish life, especially coarse fish, for later restocking with trout or 
grayling. Similar operations in past years have successfully improved the 
angling. Further studies of general hatchery operations and procedures have 
been conducted with special reference to quality of water, rearing units, and 
artificial diets. Field tests of methods for control of black flies, mosquitoes, 
and aquatic vegetation were made. Assistance was given in the revision of 
regulations governing angling in the parks, and in the discussion of fisheries 
matters in the Northwest Territories. 
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Water Resources Branch 


The Water Resources Branch contains two Divisions: Operations, which 
is responsible for most of the basic Branch functions, and Hydraulics, which 
is responsible for special studies required in the solution of waterway problems 
referred to the Branch. The Branch Director and senior engineers are active 
members of numerous federal-provincial and international engineering boards 
and boards of control established to deal with waterway questions. In addition, 
the Director is a member of the Northern Canada Power Commission. 

The Branch conducted the systematic hydrometric survey program 
throughout Canada, studied and analysed problems involving waterways of 
federal-provincial and international concern, compiled the power resources 
inventory of Canada, and administered legislation concerning international 
rivers, water power, and water conservation. 

The Branch co-operated with public and private agencies in water-power 
and water-supply problems, in the maintenance of gauging stations, and in 
the performance of hydrometric surveys and investigations of mutual concern. 
Through its Director as Honorary Secretary of the Canadian National 
Committee, World Power Conference, the Branch participated in prepara- 
tions for the Canadian Sectional Meeting of that Conference in September 
1958. Certain gauging stations of international interest were operated in 
co-operation with the appropriate United States Government agencies. 
Special investigations were carried out this year in connection with Lake 
Ontario and with the Columbia, Fraser, Yukon, and St. Lawrence Rivers. 


Hydrometric Surveys! 


Conduct of the systematic hydrometric survey program comprises a 
major part of the Branch activities. As a part of the maintenance of 1,219 
gauging stations, field operations included 6,519 stream discharge measure- 
ments and 2,170 additional inspections of gauging stations by the technical 
staff. 

Records compiled from operation of the hydrometric survey program 
are published in biennial Water Resources Papers, each of which covers one 
of the four main drainages of Canada. The paper covering the Pacific 
drainage was issued this year. 

The Current Meter Rating and Experimental Station is located at 
Calgary and was operated for the repair and calibration of current meters 
and related equipment as well as for investigation on new types of pertinent 
instruments. Its services were made available to other organizations. 

Based upon the flow records from 23 typical rivers distributed across 
Canada, a monthly statement covering stream-flow conditions in Canada was 


* See Appendix D on “Details of Stream Gauging” and “Snow Surveys”. 
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released to the public early in each month. The flow records were supplied 
also to the United States Geological Survey at Washington, which publishes 
a monthly summary of stream flow throughout North America. 

For Canada as a whole, total runoff for the year was moderately above 
normal, the average for the 23 typical rivers being 127 per cent of their 
median flow. Well-below-normal flows occurred during the spring of 1957 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, and in southern Ontario, and during 
the summer in southeastern British Columbia and on the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains. Elsewhere, river flows were generally near or above 
normal with well-above-normal runoff, in most districts, late in the autumn 
or in the winter. At Beauceville, Quebec, flooding of the Chaudiére River 
occurred on December 21 as a result of ice jams coincident with relatively 
high runoff; extreme high flows also occurred in the Carrot River basin in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba during the spring runoff, 1957. 

On several rivers subject to dangerous floods, frequent observations of 
stage were obtained, and a flood warning service was provided during danger 
periods. Commencing the first of May each year, water levels at 26 key 
locations in the Columbia River and Fraser River basins were made avail- 
able to the public by the Vancouver district office. From a study of river 
conditions in the upper reaches together with current meteorological data, a 
day-by-day computation of probable stages in the lower reaches of these 
rivers was made available. Co-operation with United States authorities was 
maintained with respect to determining probable stages on the lower Columbia 
River. From daily observations at about 16 locations, the Calgary office 
forecast stages on the North and South Saskatchewan Rivers and transmitted 
the information to Edmonton, Medicine Hat, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, and 
to provincial authorities in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba; it also 
participated in the work of the Bow River Ice Committee in alleviating the 
flood hazard on the Bow River. The Winnipeg office co-operated with local 
authorities in the Red and Assiniboine Rivers flood forecasts. 


For the purposes of estimating the amount of spring runoff, annual 
surveys of the water content of snow cover were made on typical courses 
in important drainage basins. Although no glacier surveys were carried out 
this year, biennial surveys were made of several representative glaciers in 
British Columbia and Alberta. 


Waterway Problems and Water Power Administration! 


Personnel of the Branch served on twenty-three international and four 
federal-provincial boards, which were established to study problems relating 
to the control of boundary or other waters. The District Offices of the Branch 


1§ee Appendix D on “Boards on which Water Resources Branch Has Membership”, 
‘Developments Under Dominion Water Power Regulations”, and “Technical Assistance to 
Federal Agencies’. 
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assisted other federal agencies by the provision of engineering advice with 
respect to specific water problems and by providing administrative assistance 
with respect to certain federal lands. 


The Branch continues to provide technical advice to the Department 
of External Affairs and to the Canadian Section of the International Joint 
Commission in their considerations and studies of international waterway 
problems which have arisen on various rivers across Canada. Among the 
most important studies of this nature undertaken by the Branch are those 
of the Columbia and Fraser Rivers. These two river systems comprise the 
bulk of the drainage for the whole of southern British Columbia, and their 
topography has permitted consideration of their interconnection by diversion 
from the Columbia River to the Fraser River system. Various possibilities for 
separate or combined development of these two major river systems are being 
given careful scrutiny. 

The Branch participated in an extensive study of the regulation of Lake 
Ontario to determine the most effective use of storage on the lake in the 
operation of the St. Lawrence power project in the International Rapids reach 
of that river and the Seaway project from Lake Ontario downstream to 
Montreal. Existing cultural development and the narrow limits of river 
regimen permissible from Lake Ontario downstream past Montreal combine 
to make this study a most involved one. 

The Yukon River has been the subject of previous study to determine 
the possibilities of diversion of its upper reaches into the Taku River system 
for power production in Northwestern British Columbia. Since the Yukon 
River with its tributaries constitutes the bulk of the drainage system of the 
Yukon Territory and hence is a federal responsibility, the Branch continued 
its power resources reconnaissance survey, initiated in 1956. When this 
work has been completed, it will be possible to provide a reliable estimate 
of the power potential of the Yukon River system which might be developed 
within the Yukon Territory. 


An important part of Branch activities is the provision of technical 
assistance in investigations and studies being conducted on a joint federal- 
provincial basis. 

The Branch continued its participation in the studies being made under 
the direction of the Fraser River Board to determine the possibilities of general 
Fraser River basin development with particular reference to flood control and 
hydro-electric power generation. This Board was established by the Govern- 
ments of Canada and British Columbia, and in 1956 it submitted an interim 
report covering investigations to that time; it is to complete its preliminary 
report late in 1958. 


The Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba Board was established in 1956 
by the Governments of Canada and Manitoba to investigate and report upon 
the possibilities of further development and control of the resources of waters 
within Manitoba flowing into and from those lakes, with particular reference 
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to flood control and hydro-electric power generation. The Branch continued 
its participation in the studies being made by this Board, which expects to 
submit a report to the two Governments in 1958. 

The foregoing brief references outline several of the many Branch 
activities in the field of waterway matters. Further activities are summarized 
in Appendix D. An additional function of the Branch was the administration 
of the Dominion Water Power Regulations, which included the inspection of 
developments made under their authority and the collection of rentals. 


The Branch conducted its activities relevant to its responsibilities for 
the administration of the International River Improvements Act and Regula- 
tions and the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act. Annual reports 
detailing the Branch activities in this respect are tabled in the House of 
Commons. 


Based on the Branch’s hydrometric surveys and investigations and 
other data, the current estimate of the water-power resources of Canada is 
66,203,000 h.p. at ordinary six months flow. During 1956, new hydraulic 
installations totalled 1,546,560 h.p., bringing the installed capacity of all 
water-power developments in Canada to 19,891,008 h.p. New stations and 
extensions under active construction for operation in 1958 were estimated at 
about 2,200,000 h.p.; others with a total capacity of approximately 4,300,000 
h.p. were under preliminary construction or were definitely planned. 

Three regular annual water-power bulletins were issued during the year, 
and water-power articles were revised for several publications of other 
agencies. 
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Forestry Branch 


The Forestry Branch carried out programs of research directed toward 
the improvement of forest management and the utilization of forest products. 
It is responsible for the administration of agreements with the provinces 
through which federal financial assistance is extended for certain forestry 
activities carried on by provincial departments. During the year a Forest 
Management Section was established within the Operations Division of the 
Branch to conduct forest surveys and formulate management plans for forests 
administered by this department and other departments of the Federal 
Government. 

The Forestry Branch is organized in three divisions, namely, Forest 
Research Division, Forest Products Laboratories Division, and Forestry 
Operations Division. In addition, there are separate sections dealing with 
Forest Economics and Branch Administration. 

The new Forest Research Laboratory at the Petawawa Forest Experiment 
Station was formally opened and brought into operation during the year. 
New Forest Products Laboratory buildings at Ottawa and Vancouver, and 
a new Laboratory building at Pointe Claire, Quebec, for the use of the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of Canada, were completed. 


Forest Economics} 


The Forest Economics Section carried out research in problems con- 
cerning the allocation, development, and utilization of Canada’s forest 
resources. It studied the economic implications of forestry legislation; com- 
piled up-to-date information for the National Forest Inventory; and analysed 
statistics on production, distribution, consumption, and trade in forest 
products. It served in an advisory capacity to the Director and to other units 
of the Department in all matters of economic policy. The Section maintained 
close liaison with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other government 
agencies in the improvement of forestry statistical methods. It was 
represented on the recently formed Interdepartmental Advisory Committee 
on Forestry Statistics. 

The Section provided statistical and economic data on production and 
trade in forest products for the international reports of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. Assistance was also given to the Technical Co-operation 
Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce in providing courses of 
instruction for forestry trainees under the provisions of the Colombo Plan 
and the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme. 

The Chief of the Section served on the Interdepartmental FAO Com- 
mittee and represented the Department as forestry adviser on the Canadian 
Delegation to the Ninth Session of the FAO Conference held in Rome in 1957. 


1 See Appendix E, Nos. 1 to 3. 
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Forest Industries 


Canada’s forest industries in 1957 were affected by the general worldwide 
over-production of raw materials. A decline in both trade and output was 
further influenced during the last half of the year by the slackening of business 
activity in the United States and Canada. 

In the lumber industry, output fell to an estimated 6.8 billion board feet 
in 1957, or about 12 per cent lower than in 1956. Exports of lumber to the 
United States were down 19 per cent in value, largely as a result of curtail- 
ments in housing construction. This decline, however, was partly offset by 
a modest increase in exports to the United Kingdom. 

Although the capacity of the pulp and paper industry continued to 
increase, the output of 10.2 million tons of wood-pulp in 1957 represented 
a reduction of 5 per cent from the previous year. Newsprint output, on the 
other hand, was only slightly lower than the record production of 6.5 million 
tons in 1956. 

In 1956, total utilization of forest products amounted to 3,461 million 
cubic feet, an increase of more than 5 per cent over 1955 and 12 per cent 
over the average for the 10-year period 1946 to 1955. 


Forest Research Division! 


Research activities included fact-finding surveys to evaluate existing 
conditions, fundamental studies concerning the characteristics and behaviour 
of forest species and the influence of different factors of their environment, 
and applied research to develop practical methods for influencing forest 
development and improving operating and research techniques. 

The Forest Research Division conducted research in silviculture, manage- 
ment, ecology, tree physiology, tree improvement, and reforestation from six 
district offices located at Calgary, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Ottawa, Ont., Val- 
cartier, Que., Fredericton, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld., and at the Petawawa 
Forest Experiment Station. Research in forest inventories methods and in fire 
protection was conducted by two sections located at Ottawa. 


Silviculture and Related Research 


Silviculture deals with the theory and practice of controlling forest 
establishment, composition, and growth, while forest management is con- 
cerned with the application of business and technical principles to the opera- 
tion of forest properties in order to achieve continuous production, with 
the net growth and harvest in approximate balance. 


The principal tasks within this field of forest research are as follows: 
1. Development of satisfactory systems for classifying forests and forest sites 


as a basis for proper silviculture and management. This includes a study of 
physiographic and edaphic features, lesser vegetation, and the forest itself. 


1 See Appendix E, Nos. 4 and 5. 
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2. Determination of the silvical characteristics of Canadian tree species and the 
ecological relationships of the associations in which they occur. Included are 
fundamental studies of plant growth as related to such factors as temperature, 
light, moisture, frost, and studies of succession, all of which determine the 


character of the forest. 


3. Development of methods of silviculture applicable to the more important forest 
types and to Canadian economic conditions. Studies are concerned with 
economic and practical harvesting methods for existing forests and experimenta- 
tion to ensure future forests of desirable species. 


4, Development and testing of practical methods for the actual and potential 
growth and yield of forests. An assessment of the potential productivity of 
forest sites and an accurate prediction of future yields of forests are essential 
for long-term management. 


5. Development of improved techniques for reforestation and of improved strains 
of tree species suitable to Canadian conditions. Included are studies for the 
improvement of planting, seeding, and nursery techniques, and the development 
through selection and hybridization of better trees for use in reforestation 
programs. 


6. Improvement of methods of organizing forest data into plans of regulation 
and silviculture for forest areas suitable to different intensities of management. 
This provides not only technical information for the implementation of manage- 
ment, but also valuable demonstration of various intensities of management 
in commercially important forest types. 


7. Improvement of research methods, mensuration techniques, and the design 
of experiments. Experimental designs are developed to ensure the validity 
of results, mathematical functions of growth developed, and mensurational 
techniques tested and improved. 

In all districts, studies of forest and forest site classification were in 
progress to provide the basic framework within which both research and 
forest management must be conducted. Fundamental ecological studies, tree 
breeding, provenance studies, and research in tree physiology continued, with 
the major part of this work being done at the Petawawa Forest Experiment 
Station, Chalk River, Ontario. ' 

Tests of silvicultural techniques, with emphasis on regeneration following 
cutting and fire, continued in all districts; basic data were obtained as a 
preliminary to the management of selected and representative forests in each 
district, and data collected as a basis for the preparation of yield tables for 
important species. Studies of different cutting practices were expanded to 
include additional important forest types. Requests continued from forest 
industries and provincial agencies for technical assistance in planning such 
applied experimentation. 


Forest Inventories Research 


Stand volume tables based on factors ascertainable from air photographs 
are being prepared to show the quantity of timber per acre in various forest 
types. 

Methods of air photography are being developed to provide maximum 
forest information at minimum cost. Studies are being made of photographs 
taken with air cameras of improved design or with special films. Techniques 
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of controlling the blur that occurs because the air camera is on a moving 
platform are under investigation in relation to large-scale sampling 
photographs. 


Instruments and other equipment for use in field surveys and for the 
interpretation of air photographs are being investigated and developed. 


Research in the development of methods of field sampling with particular 
regard to co-ordination with information obtainable from the air photograph 
is being conducted. 


Fire Protection Research 


Many problems relating to the protection of forests against fire were 
studied. Most investigations were made at the request of provincial and other 
forest protection agencies, which often co-operate in the undertakings. All 
members of the staff of the Section are in Ottawa, though most of the technical 
officers spend the fire season in the field at forest experiment stations or at 
temporary fire research stations. 


Two field parties were established in British Columbia, one on Vancouver 
Island and the other on the Cariboo Plateau of the interior, to obtain data 
for the preparation of fire danger tables for the province. Analyses of the 
field data obtained in Alberta and Saskatchewan for fire danger table prepara- 
tion were nearly completed. 


A study of control burning was completed, and the results were published. 
A manuscript on herbicides and soil sterilants used in fire control was sub- 
mitted for publication. Other activities included experiments with back-pack 
pumps, studies of the effect of mountainous topography on some phases of 
fire control, and the production of a training film on fire detection and fire 
weather. 


Forestry Operations Division 


Under the Canada Forestry Act, the Division administered agreements 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments in the fields of forest 
inventory, reforestation, fire protection, and forest access roads and trails. 
In addition, federal participation continued in the spruce budworm aerial 
spraying program in New Brunswick. An agreement with the Province of 
British Columbia in 1957-58 provided financial assistance in a spraying 
program against the black-headed budworm on Vancouver Island. 


A Forest Management Section has been added to the Division. It is 
responsible for conducting forest surveys and formulating management plans 
for forests in areas under federal jurisdiction, such as the northern territories 
and national parks. Under an arrangement with the Department of National 
Defence, forest fire protection and timber administration were provided at 
Camp Gagetown, N.B. A small education unit was also maintained. 
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Provincial Agreements ! 
Forest Inventories 


The federal-provincial agreements, executed under the Canada Forestry 
Act in 1956, provided for the completion of the initial forest inventories of the 
seven participating provinces by March 31, 1958, and for maintenance of 
the inventories until March 31, 1961. Under the terms of the agreements, the 
Federal Government pays half the cost of the approved programs. 

In 1956—57 the initial inventories were completed in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, and Nova Scotia, and last year the completion of the 
inventories in British Columbia, Ontario, and New Brunswick marked the 
attainment of one of the objectives envisaged when the first agreements were 
executed in 1951. The initial inventories of the participating provinces 
comprise a gross area of 1,129,000 square miles. A number of these reports 
have yet to be published. 

In all provinces the work programs are now concerned with maintaining 
the inventories in a reliable state. This entails rephotography and revision of 
volume estimates, maps, and growth and depletion data. 


Reforestation” 


Under the agreements, the Federal Government contributes $10 per 
thousand trees planted and $1 per acre seeded to those provinces which 
maintain their reforestation programs at or above the previous three-year 
average. The Federal Government also contributes one-fifth of the cost of 
establishing and operating new forest nurseries. 

Under a special agreement, Prince Edward Island receives 50 per cent 
of the cost of reforestation on waste lands unsuitable for agriculture. 

In 1957-58 payments were made toward the establishment and operation 
of new nurseries in Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island planted 1,647,000 
trees, and Saskatchewan seeded an area of 256 acres. Since 1951 the Federal 
Government has shared in the planting of 74,304,000 trees, the seeding of 
7,262 acres, and the establishment of 11 new nurseries. 


Forest Fire Protection 


Five-year agreements were entered into with nine provinces to provide 
financial assistance for forest fire protection. A total of $5 million in federal 
funds is to be made available during the period of the agreements for capital 
expenditures on fire prevention, detection and suppression equipment, 
buildings and improvements, and the hiring of aircraft and vessels. 


1 See Appendix E, Nos. 6 to 9. 
2 See Appendix E, No. 6. 
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The total federal allotment in 1957-58 was $500,000; in 1958-59 it is 
to be $750,000, and for the three years thereafter $1,250,000 per year. The 
allotment to each province is dependent upon the province’s expenditures on 
fire protection and also on its forested area. 


Aerial Spraying Operations—British Columbia and New Brunswick 1 


Under an agreement with the Province of British Columbia, the Federal 
Government contributed one-third of the cost of an aerial spraying project 
on Vancouver Island. The forest industries in the area and the Provincial 
Government each contributed a like amount. The spraying project was 
designed to combat a severe infestation of black-headed budworm on an 
area of about 150,000 acres containing approximately 3 billion board feet 
of mature timber. 

Spraying was conducted in mid-June employing four aircraft operating 
from the Port Hardy airport. An over-all control of about 90 per cent was 
obtained, which was sufficient to prevent serious third-year defoliation and 
resulting heavy mortality. Late autumn surveys indicated a low overwintering 
population. No serious defoliation is expected next year. 

Under the agreement with the Province of New Brunswick, federal 
participation continued in the spray program to combat the spruce budworm 
infestation. In 1957-58 a total of 5,195,000 acres were sprayed using 187 
aircraft and 14 airfields. Operations were again conducted by Forest Protection 
Limited, a Crown corporation organized for the purpose. The Federal and 
Provincial Governments and the forest industries in the area contributed 
equally to the cost of the operation. 

Investigations by entomologists indicate encouraging results from the 
1957 spraying program. The egg populations in the sprayed area are the 
lowest encountered since the spraying began. Plans for 1958 call for the 
spraying of approximately 2.5 million acres at an estimated cost of $1,800,000. 


Forest Access Roads and Trails 


Agreements were entered into with nine provinces under which the 
Federal Government contributes half the cost of constructing forest access 
roads and trails over the period January 2 to June 30, 1958. These agree- 
ments were implemented in recognition of the importance of good access in 
providing adequate forest fire protection and management. 


Forest Management 


Forest Inventories of Federal Lands 


Provisional forest cover maps of 7,710 square miles in Jasper National 
Park, Wood Buffalo National Park, and the Northwest Territories were 
prepared from air photographs, and final revisions were made on 4,426 
square miles of mapping previously reported as provisional. 


1See Appendix E, No. 9. 
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During the summer of 1957, 623 field plots and 1,893 height-diameter 
measurements were taken as a step toward the preparation of detailed forest 
estimates of areas along the Peace and Athabasca Rivers. 

In addition, forest surveys were made at Camp Ipperwash, Ont., and 
on rifle ranges at Prince George, B.C., Prince Albert, Sask., and Wood- 
stock, N.B. 


Camp Gagetown, New Brunswick * 


The Forestry Branch is responsible for forest fire protection and forest 
management on the 430-square-mile Camp Gagetown military area. 

Construction was completed and occupancy taken of three new ranger 
stations in the villages of Gagetown, Brown’s Flats, and Boyne. 

Weather conditions in May and June were very dry, and twenty-one days 
of high fire danger were recorded in the two-month period. For the first 
time, live ammunition was employed in army manceuvres, resulting in a 
number of small fires. Nine fires, which occurred within the boundaries of 
the camp area, burned thirteen acres of forest and four acres of non-forested 
land. Timber valued at $253 was destroyed, and the cost of fire suppression 
was $1,054. 


Other Military Areas 


The Forestry Branch supervised small timber sales at Camp Borden, Ont., 
and Camp Utopia, N.B. At Camp Borden, pulpwood from thinnings of pine 
plantations was the main product, while a small area at Camp Utopia was 
cut for sawtimber. 


Education? 


The dissemination of information on forests and forestry to the public 
was Carried out through the media of publications and correspondence, photo- 
graphs, films, and displays. Forty-nine new publications and two re-issues 
were distributed to a total of 86,000 pieces—an increase of nearly 30,000 
over the previous year. More than a third of this number was distributed 
through schools and other organizations. Two thousand inquiries were replied 
to by individual letters. 

The photographic library was increased by 235 black-and-white prints 
and 150 coloured slides. Ten of the former were supplied to outside publishers 
for reproduction in periodicals and pamphlets. To aid in the training of fire- 
fighting crews, a loan service of three training films was maintained. 

Window displays were shown at the Forestry Branch Head Office, and 
with the co-operation of the Post Office Department, forest fire prevention 
posters were displayed in post offices across Canada. 


‘See Appendix E, No. 9. 
2 See Appendix G. 
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Forest Products Laboratories Division! 


At both the Ottawa and Vancouver Laboratories, considerable attention 
was given to research work, field studies, and investigations directly related 
to the basic conversion of timber to lumber and other products. Many 
competitive materials have made, and continue to make, serious inroads in 
lumber markets. It is therefore essential to the economic stability and 
continued development of forest-based industries that accurate research 
knowledge upon which to base more realistic conversion practices and 
utilization techniques should be available. To these ends, research has 
been continued in projects aimed at a fuller understanding of the mechanical, 
physical, and chemical properties of wood. 

The utilization of wood residues continued to grow in importance, and 
much progress was made to meet the urgent need for research data related 
to a more complete and economic use of all wood substance available from 
Canada’s annual forest harvest. 

Veneers and plywoods continue to expand the fields of their uses. 
Research work has been aimed at the development of improved cutting, 
assembly, and bonding techniques and to preliminary evaluation of the 
suitability of Canadian timber species not now cut to veneer. 

Laminations in many forms are being increasingly used as structural 
members in building construction, and to satisfy an expanding demand for 
data, many investigations have been carried out. Similarly, studies were 
undertaken on the fabrication and load-bearing ability of various types of 
nailed trusses and other structural forms. 


The long-term program of research has been advanced, and additional 
fundamental and applied data have been secured. At both Laboratories, 
field investigations and laboratory research and studies have included timber 
engineering, plywood and adhesives, wood preservation, timber pathology, 
wood chemistry, logging and milling, lumber seasoning, and wood anatomy. 


Research at the Ottawa Laboratory also extended to timber physics, 
containers, veneer cutting, the painting of wood, bark removal, and the 
fundamentals of lumber manufacture. Microbiological studies were aimed 
at developing techniques for the utilization of wood residues. 

There was continued close co-operation with Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and numerous tests and investigations were carried 
out to assess the suitability of industrial wood products for construction pur- 
poses. The Laboratory findings determine CMHC acceptance of such mate- 
rials and are generally on request from CMHC or from the manufacturer. 
This phase of FPL of C work has the added importance of directly relating 
product performance to specification requirements, thus providing consumer 
protection. 


1 See Appendix E, No. 10. 
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A limited number of tests and investigations were carried out on specific 
requests from industry, whenever it was considered that data thus secured 
would be of general application. Work for government departments was 
also continued during the year and included the determination of the prop- 
erties of new products, and research on engineering, bending, gluing, wood 
preservation and decay, and container design problems. 


The effectiveness of research is largely dependent upon industrial accept- 
ance and application of its findings. These ends can only be achieved 
through widespread dissemination of research results. Many FPL of C 
publications were prepared to report various phases and findings of research. 
In addition, a large number of articles were written for scientific and trade 
journals. Members of the staff of both Laboratories gave papers and talks 
at numerous meetings of professional societies and trade associations. Courses 
in kiln-drying of lumber were given at Amherst, N.S., and at Ottawa. 


Mostly in answer to requests, some 29,000 copies of publications were 
distributed. Those issued during the year are listed in Appendix G. 

A total of 2,740 technical inquiries were answered during the year. 
These covered a wide range and came from industry and the general public. 
Some 5,000 wood specimens of Canadian timber species were sold. 

Special exhibits were prepared to illustrate the work of the FPL of C 
and were displayed in Toronto, Montreal, Rouyn, and Ottawa. Requests 
for similar exhibits are increasing because of the heightened interest shown 
by industry, trade associations, and the general public. A special exhibit 
on the forestry and forest products work of the Federal Government was 
prepared for display in the National Museum during November and December. 

There was continued co-operation with the Canadian Exhibition Com- 
mission in completing the forestry section exhibit of the Canada Building 
at the Brussels World Fair, 1958. 

Participation as chairmen or members on numerous committees con- 
tinued to be an important aspect of staff duties. This work was related to 
the National Building Code, the Canadian Standards Association, the Cana- 
dian Government Specifications Board, the American Association for Testing 
Materials, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, as 
well as technical committees on lumber, plywood, furniture, wood preserv- 
atives, and pulp and paper. 

To assess more closely the research work carried out, in relation to 
immediate and future industrial needs, the Advisory Committee at each 
Laboratory reviewed and discussed the research program with Laboratory 
personnel. These and other Laboratory committees, widely representative 
of industry, provide the liaison deemed essential to the effective planning of 
research. Close co-operation with industry has been particularly notable 
in the development of programs for increased utilization of sawmill residues, 
and in the preparation of national standards for Canadian timber products. 

Likewise, liaison on a world-wide basis is maintained with government 
and private wood products research institutions to provide for an exchange 
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of information and data and to prevent unnecessary duplication of research. 
Awareness of progress, on an international basis, continued to be important 
and quite valuable in the orientation of industry, particularly in Canada, 
which annually must export a large part of the production of its forest-based 
industries. 


There has been recorded an increasing interest from many countries in 
Canadian forest products research. This was apparent at international 
meetings, through correspondence, and by a growing demand for FPL of C 
information. During the year a number of publications have been reprinted 
in other lands. 


The Chief of the Division headed the Canadian delegation to the Seventh 
British Commonwealth Forestry Conference and Forest Products Pre-Con- 
ference, which were held in Australia and New Zealand. Before returning 
to Canada he visited forest products research establishments and forest-based 
industries in the Philippines and in Japan. 


At the close of the year both Laboratories were moving to more spacious 
and more suitable quarters, specially designed for forest products research 
and erected by the Department of Public Works. The new buildings, which 
provide expanded facilities, will no doubt result in higher staff efficiency 
in carrying out research, which will in turn assure increased contributions 
to the progress of our forest-based industries. 


Finally, there is notable widening and increasing competition to 
wood products in all home and external markets. Many of these competitive 
materials serve quite satisfactorily, and for some uses are equally suitable 
or more so. It is recognized that the Canadian economy continues to be 
highly dependent on wood products for home consumption and for export, 
and that every effort must be made to assure that our forest-based industries 
will continue to prosper and develop. To these ends the FPL of C has 
continued to follow carefully and assess developments so that the forest 
products research program can always be oriented to meet immediate 
industrial needs and prepare the way for anticipated developments. 
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National Museum of Canada—Natural History Branch 


This Branch is concerned with the collection, study, preservation, and 
display of material illustrating the geology and biology of Canada, which 
includes minerals, rocks, fossils, plants, and animals. 

During the year under review there were eleven field parties in operation, 
covering areas in nine provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
These field investigations resulted in large additions to the Museum collections. 
Other material was added as gifts, exchanges, and purchases. Active research 
was continued in botany, zoology, and vertebrate paleontology. Results of 
completed research projects appeared in a number of publications, some 
in the Museum Bulletin series, others in scientific journals. Plans for the 
revised exhibition halls were brought to the scale-model stage. Preparation 
of exhibits for these new halls was begun, mainly in the fields of geology, 
paleontology, and mammalogy. Two elaborate temporary exhibitions, alter- 
nating with those of the Human History Branch, were displayed in the main 
hall, the first consisting of new or spectacular fossil specimens; the second, 
prepared in collaboration with the Forestry Branch, demonstrating forest 
conservation and timber utilization. A four-day seminar on museum methods 
for curators of national park museums was made available to other museum 
workers in Canada. 


Botany 


Four botanical expeditions were in the field during 1957. One was 
engaged in a study of floras of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and eastern 
Quebec. Another began a survey of the very difficult terrain of the Hudson 
Bay Lowland. The flora of the Rocky Mountain region of Alberta was studied, 
and the cryptogamic botany of parts of Yukon Territory was investigated. 
These expeditions resulted in the acquisition of large collections of plants, 
parts of which were deposited in the National Herbarium. The remainder 
were made available for distribution as exchange with other herbaria. 
Copious field notes were made, as well as numerous photographs, mostly 
in colour. 

Work in the Museum consisted mainly of the identification of the collec- 
tions made during the field investigations, and the compilation of reports 
on these. Many plants were also identified for other Branches of the Govern- 
ment Service, as well as for museums, universities, and private individuals. 
Principal botanical reports now in preparation are on the flora of the Atlantic 
provinces, of the Hudson Bay lowland, and of the Rocky Mountains. Com- 
prehensive studies were published in the Museum Bulletin series on the flora 
of Manitoba and of the Arctic Archipelago. Shorter contributions to botany 
also appeared, as listed in Appendix G. Lectures on botanical subjects 
were given during the period. Some time was given to preliminary organiza- 
tion of field excursions for the International Botanical Congress of 1959. 
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Editorial service was provided on a number of manuscripts by authors outside 
the museum staff. The Chief Botanist, under a Guggenheim grant, conducted 
studies in European herbaria on the plants of northern Europe and Asia, for 
comparison with those of northern Canada. 

Field work resulted in the addition of 17,952 specimens to the National 
Herbarium, and 5,510 specimens were received by exchange and 3,489 by 
donation. For purposes of study, 2,132 specimens were sent on loan to other 
botanical institutions, and 277 were borrowed by the Museum. Distribution 
of duplicate specimens to other herbaria in exchange totalled 10,010. Mounted 
specimens of vascular plants to the number of 3,975, and cryptogamic 
specimens numbering 5,044, were prepared and inserted, bringing the total 
number of specimens in the National Herbarium to 325,059. The collection 
of indexed type specimens was increased to 1,761 by the addition of 24. 
Canadian and foreign botanists using the National Herbarium collection 
during the year totalled 150. 


Zoology 


During the year seven field parties investigated various portions of the 
Canadian fauna. The mammals of Newfoundland, New Brunswick, and 
Quebec; the birds of New Brunswick, Ontario, and Alberta; the reptiles 
and amphibians of Alberta; the marine invertebrates of Queen Charlotte 
Islands, B.C.; and the fauna of Adelaide Peninsula, N.W.T., were studied, 
and specimens were collected. 


Studies are in progress on the caribou and other northern mammals, 
on the herpetology of Eastern Canada, on terrestrial amphipods, on the 
amphipod genus Gammarus, and on the zoology of the Adelaide Peninsula. 
The text of a comprehensive work on the birds of Canada is in preparation, 
and a start has been made on a similar project on the mammals of Canada. 
A preliminary paper has been completed on the caribou study, and a final 
report on the mammals of Banff National Park. In addition to the monographic 
work on birds, studies have been completed on the birds of Cape Breton 
Island, and on the plumage and moults of loons. By request, special studies 
have been made on certain birds of Alberta and of northern Quebec. Studies 
were completed on the garter snakes of Eastern Canada and on the post- 
glacial dispersal of amphibians and reptiles, with particular reference to 
the painted turtle. Papers on the fresh-water amphipods of glaciated North 
America, on certain marine amphipods from the Pacific Coast, and on the 
ecology of shore invertebrates on the Pacific Coast, were prepared for 
publication. On request, editorial work on zoological manuscripts was per- 
formed by staff members. In collaboration with the National Film Board, 
new film strips on Canadian reptiles and amphibians and French editions of 
film strips on mammals were prepared. The Museum was represented at six 
meetings of zoological organizations. Evidence in court was furnished by 
one staff member in a case involving possible infraction of the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act. 
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Detailed plans were made for future exhibits of mammals and birds. 
A start was made on the taxidermy for a habitat group on the barren-ground 
caribou and on the grizzly bear. A special expedition to northern Saskatche- 
wan was necessary to obtain suitable caribou specimens. A total of 347 birds 
and mammals were lent to schools for teaching purposes and to the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission for use at the Brussels Universal and 
International Exposition. Experiments were conducted on the plastic embed- 
ding of specimens for loan purposes. 


Curatorial work on the zoological collections was continued, with new 
material being integrated as quickly as possible. To speed up documentation, 
temporary assistance was obtained under contract. Additions to the acces- 
sioned collections during the period were as follows: 1,001 mammals, 1,734 
birds, 1,839 reptiles and amphibians, 6,000 fishes, and 29,000 invertebrates. 
Most notable single accession was the residue of the osteological collection 
of the Wistar Institute of Philadelphia, a very valuable addition to reference 
material. At the end of the fiscal year, the approximate numbers of specimens 
in the research collections were as follows: 24,000 mammals, 42,900 birds, 
12,000 reptiles and amphibians, 8,000 fishes, 177,800 invertebrates. 


Palacontology 


Field work in paleontology was mainly confined to the collection of 
Cretaceous dinosaurs and other fossil vertebrates from Scabby Butte, near 
Nobleford, Alta. Some preliminary examination was made of areas around 
Foremost and Comrey. A possible locality for Eocene mammals at Prince- 
ton, B.C., was revisited with members of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
A staff member participated in the opening ceremonies of the “Dinosaur 
Trail” at Drumheller, Alta., and subsequently a party from the Canadian 
Museums Association was conducted through the nearby fossil field. 


Research under way includes studies on the following subjects: the 
Permian reptiles of New Mexico, the Cretaceous dinosaurs of Alberta, the 
Tertiary crocodilians of South America, and the Tertiary mammals of 
Saskatchewan. Papers were completed on a giant example of the extinct 
reptile Champsosaurus, on a duckbilled dinosaur footprint and a horned 
dinosaur skull from Alberta, and on a Pliocene horse bone from Alberta. 
Routine identification and cataloguing of the collection was continued; this 
included both current accessions and the large back-log of earlier acquisitions. 
In the laboratory the difficult task of preparing the skeleton of a flesh-eating 
dinosaur for exhibition was completed. The specimens from Scabby Butte 
were nearly all made ready for study. Dinosaur exhibits in the Museum were 
repaired and renovated, new labels being provided in some cases. Much 
time was spent installing, supervising, and later removing a temporary exhibi- 
tion of fossil vertebrates entitled “Old Bones”. A detailed plan, with scale 
model, was prepared for the proposed new hall of paleontology. Numerous 


specimens were examined and reported on for persons in various parts of 
Canada and abroad. 
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By collection, exchange, and donation, approximately 400 specimens 
were added during the year to the collection of vertebrate fossils. This collec- 
tion now consists of approximately 4,700 catalogued specimens, with many 
others still in the original field wrappings. 
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National Museum of Canada—Human History Branch 


The present fiscal year marks the beginning of a reorganization of the 
former anthropological section of the National Museum. Owing to the 
imminent departure of the National Gallery and the Geological Survey to 
new quarters, ample space will be available for additional displays and the 
remodelling of old ones according to modern techniques. 


In order to meet the scientific and educational needs of a modern museum, 
a start was made in filling certain gaps in the organization. A section of 
folklore is being established on a permanent basis with the appointment of 
qualified personnel. Organization of other sections, whose energies will be 
concerned chiefly with the cataloguing and maintenance of collections and 
the study of future exhibits, was started. 


The Museum collections were increased by material brought back from 
the field by officers of the Branch, as well as by numerous gifts from individuals 
and institutions and by purchase. 


The work of the Museum is divided into two different fields: education 
and research. The latter will be described under the headings of Archeology, 
Ethnology, and Anthropology (Folklore), as well as in the bibliography of 
the papers published during the year by the scientific personnel.1 


Educational Services? 


These services included the following: 


(a) Dealing with requests for information coming from all parts of the 
world, required by school teachers, school children, and other citizens; 
tourists visiting the country interested in Amerindian and Canadian civiliza- 
tion, university students, and research workers. 


(b) Guiding tours in the Museum. These tours are a joint service 
operating for the Natural History and Human History Branches. Details of 
this activity are included in the report of the Natural History Branch. 


(c) Setting up the following temporary exhibits: The Canadian Eskimos; 
Irish Yesterday, or the Folklore of Ireland; and West Coast Art Exhibition. 
There was an attendance of approximately 57,000 at these three exhibits. 


The Branch also participated in twenty-six other exhibitions, as well 
as in three travelling exhibits of Eskimo carvings in Europe, South America, 
and Greenland. Many specimens were also loaned for the Canadian Pavilion 
at the Brussels Exhibition. During the year, a small display of Indian and 
Eskimo craft was shown in the Parliament Buildings when the Postal Union 
Conference was in session. 


1 See Appendix G. 
* See Education in Appendix F. 
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(d) Lectures' and folkloric concerts. Special lectures and folkloric 
concerts were held in conjunction with the temporary exhibits. 


(e) Other educational activities. A filmstrip accompanied by a com- 
mentary on argillite carvings was prepared in co-operation with the National 
Film Board and will be ready for circulation during the coming year. 


Archaeology 


A joint archeological program with the Department of Anthropology 
of the University of Toronto was continued in the St. Lawrence Seaway at 
Sheek Island. Here, besides giving students valuable training, archxological 
material, more than 2,000 years old, was removed before the flooding of the 
area for the Seaway. 


In the Ungava Peninsula, archeological surveys and excavations were 
undertaken in the area of Payne Bay, Payne Lake, and Sugluk Inlet. 


All the sites investigated were of the enigmatic Dorset culture. Analysis 
has revealed a sequence within this cultural tradition. The discovery of the 
first Dorset skeleton, which shed new light on the racial affinities of this group, 
was of particular interest. 


Archeological surveys and very minor excavations were undertaken 
in southwest Yukon. Ninety-six sites were discovered, and analysis of 1,170 
artifacts from these sites has revealed a sequence of cultures extending back 
perhaps 8,000 years. The second to fourth culture, represented by thirty-two 
sites is closely connected with materials found in northeastern Siberia and 
Outer Mongolia. 


A small mound was excavated near Courtenay, B.C. This interesting 
structure contained artifact material found to be about 4,000 years old—the 
first remains of this time period to be found in British Columbia. 


Survey work was continued in Northern Ontario, with emphasis on the 
examination of reported and unexplained features, such as pits and cairns. 
Work in a cave on Manitoulin Island was started. Further studies of several 
historic features in the vicinity of Hawkesbury were made. 


During the winter and spring months, analysis of a variety of archzo- 
logical problems was undertaken, and a typological study was made of a 
collection from Combe-Capelle by Dr. Henry Ami, in the course of directing 
the Canadian School of Prehistory. The collection has been divided between 
the National Museum of Canada and other museums in Canada. Over a dozen 
manuscripts were submitted for publication. In addition, plans for twenty-two 
exhibits were also prepared and submitted to the artists and museologists. 
Archeological materials from Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia, 
the Yukon, and the Northwest Territories were received, processed, and 
catalogued. 


1See Appendix F, lecture list. 
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Ethnology 


Field work was done at Gascons and the adjacent region to study the 
evolution of the village. This particular area was chosen for intensive study 
of socio-cultural change, based on a recently published monograph. This 
year, special emphasis was on the behaviour patterns, political and otherwise, 
of the inhabitants. In this project, comparison of field work techniques in 
North America by a Hungarian scholar, Mrs. Maria de Kretz, was made, 
with special attention to technological change. 

In New Brunswick, the progress of a study on history and linguistics, 
started by a small local society several years ago, was investigated. 

A study of the village of Cheticamp was made in collaboration with 
Gaston Dulong, dialectologist of Laval University and Harold Scholler of 
the University of Marburg in Germany. While there, the genealogy of a very 
large family was also studied. 

A summer survey of inter-cultural relations was carried on at Great 
Whale River, P.Q. Three ethnic groups were investigated: the Eskimos, the 
Cree Indians, the Euro-Canadians. The decline of fur trapping and hunting, 
the employment conditions of the natives, and the impact of the activities of 
various governments and other agencies on native life were analysed. Some 
folklore and linguistic material was collected. 

The officers of the section participated in the organization of the meetings 
at Quebec of the French Canadian Association for the Advancement of 
Science and of the Congress of Sociology on Religion. 

At the First International Congress of Cultural Collaboration, the Chief 
Ethnologist was appointed member of the International Committee on 
Advanced Studies. 


Anthropology 
(Folklore) 


The routine work of this section has greatly increased during the past 
year because of the growing interest in folklore. In order to improve the 
material conditions of the Section and increase its efficiency, a reorganization 
was effected. 

A new classification system made possible the cataloguing of thousands 
of traditional songs in the collections. Owing to insufficient staff, the work 
could not be carried out fast enough to keep up with the needs. 

An important piece of work begun in January 1958 was the tape 
recording of 2,759 old wax cylindrical records containing 7,120 pieces. 
By this change it is hoped to improve the reproduction and to preserve 
the material. Wax cylinders tend to deteriorate at each hearing and become 
completely ineffective after short usage. In this undertaking, Luc Lacour- 
ciére and Roger Matton of the Folklore Archives of Laval University 
collaborated. So far, 1,521 pieces have been transcribed. 

The folklore section added to its wealth the musical notation of 600 
songs from Dr. Helen Creighton’s collection. Work is continuing and will 
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soon cover about 4,000 pieces. The transcription is being made by Kenneth 
Peacock, through funds obtained by Miss Creighton from the Canadian Arts 
Council for the purpose. In addition to this work, Miss Creighton’s phono- 
graph records were retranscribed and improved by specialists, and copies of 
170 reels were donated to the Museum. 

Another important undertaking was the tape recording of Dr. Marius 
Barbeau’s memoirs, which include, in particular, the historical account of 
the Anthropological Division of the Museum from 1911 to the present, and 
comments on his own bibliography. This work, still in progress, will 
constitute an inventory of specimens and manuscripts that Dr. Barbeau 
has studied in small regional museums or in privately owned collections. 

Among the other valuable additions made to the Museum collections 
were 35 reels of songs offered by the National Film Board. These songs, 
recorded under the best technical conditions, include 445 pieces collected 
from the Acadians in the Ottawa district, the Island of Orleans, Charlevoix 
County, Gaspé Peninsula, and Nova Scotia; from Ukrainians in Winnipeg; 
and from among the Tsimsyans of Fort Simpson and the Haidas of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 

The Museum has received the gift of 281 pieces recorded on 16 reels 
by Rev. Father Anselme, Capuchin friar, at Cape Breton Island in 1957. 

Ethno-folkloric research work was begun on the North Shore of the 
St. Lawrence River as far as Labrador, primarily to prepare a list of possible 
future investigations in these areas. The results proved to be most satisfying. 
Important data were gathered on oral literature and popular traditions, 
revealing the survival on these coasts of cultural characteristics that are 
vanishing from other parts of the Province. An intensive study was made 
of the beliefs, recipes, popular medicine, and explanations of place names, 
upon which monographs will be based. The most extensive investigations 
dealt with fishing, its terminology and technology. 

Research was continued in the Gaspé Peninsula to compare certain 
social and human characteristics observed on the North Coast, as well as 
some customs maintained or modified by Gaspesians from the North Coast 
in the last century. During this expedition, 29 reels were made, including 
tales, songs, and interviews, and some interesting material on the origins of 
the North Coast population in pastoral letters at the Lourdes-du-Blanc- 
Sablon Archives. The letters were helpful in explaining certain behaviour 
patterns that investigations had so far been unable to explain. 

Valuable information was also brought back from the North Coast 
on archeological sites worth excavating, at Bradore, River St. Paul, St. Au- 
gustin, and La Tabatiére where lithic specimens and some bones were found. 

In Nova Scotia, folklore investigations were carried out at Pubnico, 
and in the Windsor and Wolfville areas, chiefly at Sambro; and at Musquo- 
doboit and various places on Cape Breton Island, where a valuable collection 
of songs was made. These were mostly in English with a few in French 
and Gaelic. The expedition ended at Shediac, N. B. 
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Dr. Helen Creighton recorded important information on various folklore 
collections deposited at institutions in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
While there, Dr. Creighton gave three lectures on the value of research and 
on the responsibility of the National Museum of Canada in taking care of 
collections. 

In co-operation with the National Film Board, a film was made showing 
the value of the work done by the folklorist and the role of the informant 
during the recordings. A young singer, discovered during an investigation, 
was given a chance to show her talent. 

In Saskatchewan, particularly in the areas of Fort Qu’Appelle, Batoche, 
Saskatoon, and Prince Albert, studies were chiefly on the Metis. These 
ethno-folkloric investigations, though covering all aspects of ethnology, were 
concentrated primarily on musicology and history. 

Good results were obtained from an intensive study of the dances and 
songs of the Crees (the Piapots) and the Sioux. The religious beliefs and 
tales preserved by the Doukhobors also provided an interesting study. 
Thirty-nine reel recordings were obtained from this project. This investiga- 
tion in Saskatchewan provided the opportunity of holding a meeting of the 
Canadian Society of Traditional Music (whose headquarters are at the 
National Museum in Ottawa). Another meeting was also held to organize 
a “Saskatchewan Folklore Committee” to continue the work of the inves- 
tigators. . 

Other studies included ones on the gastronomy in rural areas around 
Montreal, on the popular names of Quebec plants, and on ethno-botanical 
aspects of old manuscripts from the beginning of the 18th century in 
New France. 
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Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau is the federal agency estab- 
lished to promote travel to and within Canada, and to further the general 
interests of the Canadian tourist industry. Most of its staff of approximately 
90 persons occupy parts of the first and second floors in the Kent Building, 
a modern office building in downtown Ottawa, and branch information offices 
are operated at ground-floor locations in New York City and Chicago. The 
Bureau also has a travel representative at the Canadian Consulate-General 
in Los Angeles. 


In 1957 tourists from other countries spent a record $362 million in 
Canada. This was an increase of $25 million over 1956, the previous high 
year. Travel receipts from the United States rose to $328 million, a gain 
of $19 million, while receipts from other countries increased $6 million to 
$34 million. Canadians at the same time spent $523 million on travel in 
other countries. There were 28,619,423 individual entries into Canada, 
including commuter traffic and repeat visitors, and 2,555,074 long-stay 
automobile entries. Visitors to the National Parks of Canada during the 
year numbered well over 4 million. 


The Twelfth Federal-Provincial Tourist Conference was held at Ottawa 
on October 21 and 22. Delegates from federal departments, provincial 
tourist organizations, and the transportation companies attended, and dis- 
cussions ranged over all aspects of tourist activity in Canada during the 
year, including problems of increased competition and the high premium 
on the Canadian dollar during the peak tourist months. Most provinces 
noted a marked increase in interprovincial travel, an indication of the 
success of the “Know Canada Better” program. 


It was announced at the Conference that owing to increased costs of 
advertising space and production, the Travel Bureau’s advertising budget 
would be increased by approximately $82,000 for 1958. The Conference 
was also informed that the Travel Bureau’s Chicago Office would move 
early in 1958 to a new and better location in ground-floor premises at South 
Clark and Monroe Streets in downtown Chicago. 


The Bureau spent approximately $1,278,000 on travel advertising in 
the United States during the year with some $678,000 used for a general 
magazine campaign, $300,000 for a general newspaper campaign, and 
$300,000 for a special Atlantic provinces advertising program. The 1957 
general campaign ran in 42 different magazines with a total circulation of 
154,000,000, and in 73 different daily newspapers with a total circulation 
of 28,400,000. Advertising for the Atlantic provinces was placed in 6 
magazines with a combined circulation of 15,500,000, and in 45 newspapers 
with a total circulation of slightly more than 20 million. 
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Travel Counselling 


As a result of this extensive advertising campaign, the Bureau serviced 
a record 645,153 requests for Canadian travel information. Of this total, 
approximately 561,400 were serviced from Ottawa; 55,742 by the New 
York Office, 14,369 by the Chicago Office, and 12,146 by the representative 
in Los Angeles. 


Of the 561,400 inquiries serviced from Ottawa, 244,000 were requests 
for detailed information on travel in Canada, which required special attention 
by the Travel Counselling Section. More than 15,500 inquiries were given 
personally dictated replies by the Bureau’s travel counselling officers, an 
indication that more and more prospective visitors are demanding this type 
of detailed information service to help them plan their vacations in Canada. 


Publications 


A total of 3,071,000 copies of the main Bureau publications were 
produced in 1957 with the large runs for such principal items as Canada— 
Vacations Unlimited, both booklet and folder; Canada—United States High- 
way Map and How to Enter Canada. All existing service booklets were 
brought up-to-date by the Travel Counselling Section, and some additional 
ones were planned for the coming year. 


Wide distribution of a leaflet and poster suggesting exchange of American 
dollars at Canadian banks was made through border crossing points, Canadian 
transportation companies, and provincial tourist bureaus. 


A large percentage of the Bureau’s literature and maps was distributed 
through outlets such as automobile clubs, travel agencies, transportation com- 
panies, personnel departments of industrial organizations, and chambers of 
commerce in the United States and Canada, and in some foreign countries. 
Promotional mailings of literature encouraging such distribution were carried 
out early in the year to well over 5,000 contacts. 


Publicity 


Publicity programs in the United States, in Canada, and in overseas 
countries included the regular mailings of release material to more than 1,800 
media. In addition, the Bureau mailed 8,864 glossy prints in black and 
white and loaned 1,430 colour transparencies to magazines and rotogravure 
sections. ‘There are few unsolicited mailings of photo material, and about 
90 per cent of the photos are distributed as the result of direct requests. 
Publicity mailings during the year were expanded, and 297 special travel 
sections in major United States newspapers were given regional stories and 
pictures. 


Besides making direct placements of Canadian travel publicity, the 
Bureau worked with many editors in the United States and overseas countries 
in developing their own Canadian travel stories. 
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During June and July, 1957, National Film Board photographers carried 
out picture-taking assignments for the Travel Bureau in Eastern and Western 
Canada, providing new still photos in black and white and in colour for 
advertising, publicity, and publications use. Each photographer was accom- 
panied by a member of the Travel Bureau’s travel counselling staff. Earlier 
in the year a two-week photographic schedule in the Laurentians resulted in 
an excellent new stock of colour and black and white subjects. A number 
of useful supplementary photographs were purchased from private sources. 


Through the operations of the Canadian Travel Film Program in 1957, 
colour motion pictures of Canada have been shown to a greater number of 
residents of the United States than in any previous year. 


In increasing measure, people in the United States are receiving their 
impressions over the television screen, and Canadian Travel Films were 
telecast on 1,826 separate occasions—an increase of 19 per cent over 1956. 
The spread of colour television facilities has been of special value to Canadian 
Travel Films. Films of the out-of-doors, portraying the wonders of nature, 


-are much more effective in their natural colours than in black and white. 


The 232 coloured telecasts provided a marked increase over the 140 shown 
in the previous year. 


From Film Libraries and circuits some 5,800 prints of 161 titles were 
in circulation. This material, made available without charge to groups, 
resulted in 83,896 showings to audiences totalling 5,075,244. The pattern 
of outlets and circuits was again extended, resulting in 450 individual sources 
across the 48 States, from which these colourful films may be obtained. 
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APPENDIGES 


Appendix A 


Summary of Revenues and Expenditures, 1957-58 


ADMINISTRATION  OHRVICHS =» . - it sree eer 


Contributions to the Provinces for Camp-ground 
and Picnic Area Developments............ 


NORTHERN RESEARCH CO-ORDINATION CENTRE...... 


NATIONAL Parks BRANCH 


Branch Administrations. ee eee eee 
National Parks and Historic Sites.............. 
Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation. 
Grant in aid of the development of the Inter- 

national Peace Garden in Manitoba........ 
National Battlefields Commission.............. 
Canadians Wildlite’Senyvicesss cera eee eee 


Water Resources BRANCH...................+-. 


NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION AND LANDS BRANCH 


Branch Aciministre tion ema seine nema 
Yukon Derritory sats.) eee eee eee 
INorthiwestel crrnitoriec =e ee nee 


Forestry BrRancH 


Bran che AGimimi strat Onna enter 
Forest Research Division...................... 
Forestry Operations Division)....4...5-06 2 
Forest Products Laboratories Division.......... 
Grant to Canadian Forestry Association........ 
Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board..... 


NatrionaL Muskum oF CANADA................... 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BuREAU 


TOTALS FOR DEPARTMENT 


Revenues Expenditures 
356 65 $ 672,238 26 
491,650 51 
78,665 90 
— 129,680 45 
1,496,885 37 16,934,471 74 
— 5,000 00 
= 9,891 11 
oo 183,878 88 
1,774 27 571,008 70 
1,498,659 64 17,833,930 88 
134,551 25 1,851,330 21 
309,714 96 1,115,812 49 
322,324 61 1,705,888 05 
1,420,222 97 15,756,928 73 
2,052,262 54 18,578,629 27 
— 167,602 89 
25,858 67 1,377,848 04 
35,788 28 3,362,597 85 
3,481 11 2,289,185 35 
— 10,000 00 
cam 4,944 67 
65,128 06 7,212,178 SO 
1,916 20 421,883 36 
79 34 1,930,766 03 
$ 3,752,953 68 $49,071,273 22 
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1956 19571 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
NortHWEST TERRITORIES 
$ $ 
GIG tel oy pecaeh grote Pe Peart 352, 669 oz. 12,149,447 338, 721 oz. 11, 360, 702 
Storrs eco toe sake 69,916 oz. 62,701 66,165 oz. 7,782 
ODOU Ms Fas eee os — — 285, 858 lb. 82,699 
INICIO: sonar kh ere oe Be — — 1,147,540 lb. 797, 5402 
Pitchblende A ACEP 8 Soe 873,912 lb. 9,176,076 850,000 lb. 8,925, 0002 
Crude: Petroleum... .....2... 449,409 bbl. TO2 4 428,000 bbl. 736,160 
Natural Gass: iscec. esses: 21,210 M cu.ft. 6, 938 18,500 M cu.ft. 6,050 
TOTAL. 22. 22 Lol Goo 21, 965, 933 
YuKon TERRITORY 
$ $ 
‘Gall. A ae aera 72,001 oz. 2,480, 434 69, 954 oz. 2,346, 257 
1S) SGT le Lia age Re ano 6,192,706 oz. 5,553, 619 6,313,278 oz. 5,513, 386 
[SEV aha slo 2 enor a Oe 25, 604, 220 Ib. 3,971,215 25,095,537 lb. 3, 00d,000 
COGN Soo Rae ee ee eee 9,372 tons 111, 104 8,131 tons 6, 299 
EUG 9 ANE a re 21,052,518 lb. 3,124,194 17,475,430 lb. 22.009) 
COA CHOMUTM AL. os, ote. Sac ee 244,628 lb. 415, 868 164,165 lb. 279,080 
TorTaL.... 15, 656, 434 13,851,138 
1 Preliminary figures 
2 Figures for 1932 and 1942 to 1953 inclusive not available. 
2. Oil and Gas Permits, Leases, and Reservations 
YuKON AND NortTHWEST TERRITORIES 
— Number Acreage 
Northwest Territories— 
NCCI OO And GaASueenimitSs.cciiees tines © wlaae! Ne eben 4 BO enone 408 21,439,160 
Applications for Oil and Gas era PE Oe re nthe OA ke oh 325 13,757, 645 
Oil and Gas Leases. . ees eermer te sy ne Td 6 ,270 
“SHURE HEWOTS) TUTE, OR ania ed ara A IR et 9 ng hae a pe a ee 2 892.2 
Yukon— 
Meu eMO EAC sGraSsPuentarts. weenie cs cite hee Ae + oa ates ROK nk ab 225 10, 006, 955 
Epplications tor Oilang Gas Permits... .. 0. saree ores tess ee pene 106 4,988, 645 
Oilkand Gas Reservations (N.W-L. and, Yukon)...............1---+-+0-+ Z 6,183,760 
PRovINCcIAL Om AND GaAs LEASES 
CAN PAROIDE. ao mace’ Decal Set oe aeer ee Neon Re en 78 12,480 
ECAC CLL CTy cll eae een OR Ce eRe lA me te dea cy 7 ks POA a a ee Soe ase 138 22,080 
eric eee ee, ee WR, on. a eR hie ld owes swe ean 147 23,520 
NOTIONS 3 byes alrucs BUEN REND One, asecg 90 cre Pe, Cer 363 58, 080 
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3. Land, Grazing, Hay, and Quarrying Privileges 


Northwest 
Yukon Territories 
Lanp SALES— 
Sales'completed 2easeeires tate cae ee eer ae 29 10 
New azreementstol Salen: see aren eee eran et ee etree 15 (a) 14 
Noreements of-saleinslOLCe serene eater ear eee ee 132 (b) 69 (c) 
(a) Includes 7 agreements for veterans. 
(b) Includes 113 agreements for veterans. 
(c) Includes 40 agreements for veterans. 
LAND PRIVILEGES— 
ING IGS omivels ob. secon sdaened~aanageduneudan Soobaee 31 20 
LGaseS TENEW Ed Mine pease eee ee ne er Ee ena ike 14 
Gancellationsiys ele te ieee eo ae ere occ ne ee 19 22 
ASsionments Te@ISvereGaemass cui eres cenane er te epert eene eee eee 6 4 
Leases in force: 
Alger Culbureil Aimy re easter see eee Oe ee eee a 9 
Bir far pangs Stang ae ee aso eee Ge en a 1 4 
GRAZIE ye ees NE Ae eT a a heer 7 (a) 3 (0) 
Quarry ine yi. chee ere her ree er ae 1 2) 
Residentialvanduconamencialln eee eee eee ere eee 142 (c) 141 (d) 
Wiatertiron tice. aaa nee ess eer eet riety cg eee anne 19 49 
icencestor Occipationlnce ait eee ie re eae 3 7 
RermissionsivOlOCCUD\ Aare annette: eae eee een af 13 
TOTAT AIC RASHS: ENS OR CH eer ee niente mane eee 187 228 
(a) 78 horses and 5 head of cattle maintained. 
(b) 7 horses and 6 head of cattle maintained. 
(c) Includes 2 leases for veterans. 
(d) Includes 11 leases for veterans. 
Hay Prermits— 
Permits issued) .c.eacvaon eee. Se Pewee ee ee ee ee 2 (a) — 


(a) Authorized cut—12 tons. 


4. Timber Permits Issued and Volume of Timber Cut, 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territories 


: Round Fuel- : 
Type of Permit Pas ee a Timber wood ieee: 
ein. te) eardsye ace 
Commercial _ per- 
CODES eee Aen, wea 3,004,405 1,314,770 540 16 
Other permits— 
Free of fees and 
Chiceaes hoes emt — 7,400 334 8 
Free of dues.... 14 — 5,200 1,165 PA 
Dues paid...... 173 170,000 86,608 3,505 100 
Torans... 219 3,174,405 1,413,978 5,544 145 


1 Includes Wood Buffalo Park. 


Northwest Territories! 


Round Fuel- 

ruses Timber wood 

cues un (LID AG.) ee COLCS) 

12,535,925 233,276 — 

— 60, 800 40 
— 15,000 2,798 
40,000 140,359 2,434 
12,575,925 449,435 5,202 
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5. School Classification, Location and Attendance 


Status and Number of Pupils Enrolled 


; 
Settlements and Types of Schools ae EOP oe 
Teachers White Indian Eskimo Total 
District or MAacKENZIE— 
Aklavik-—Mederalin sce das ons sales id 83 41 54 178 
Aklavik—Anglican Residential...... 5 2 46 64 112 
Aklavik—R.C. Residential......... 7 34 56 83 173 
Aklavik—R.C. Hospital............ 1 ao 9 8 iF 
Inuvik—Federal.............. i ee 2 3 18 5 16 39 
Aklavik—Anglican Hospital......... 1 1 8 19 28 
Arctic Red River—Federal......... 1 1 10 — alg 
Bathurst Inlet—R.C. Mission Part- 

LN GAYS, Gta res, ian age hal ee su IS 1 — — 12 12 
Coppermine—Federal.. See wR 3 — — 44 44 
Jean Marie River—Federal.. 1 — 21 — 21 
Fort Franklin—Federal.. ba 2 2 39 a= 4] 
Fort Good Hope—Federal. . SS a Se 1 11 34 — 45 
Fort Liard—Federal................ 1 3 16 — 19 
Fort McPherson—Federal. . 3 19 69 a 88 
Fort Norman—Federal.. 4 2 30 18 — 48 
Fort Providence—R.C. Residential. 4 10 91 oo 101 
Fort Resolution—Federal........... 4 62 32 -- 94 
Fort Resolution—R.C. Hospital..... 1 5 5 -- 10 
Fort Simpson—Federal............. 4 40 25 — 65 
Fort Simpson—R.C. Bese one 1 2 8 — 10 
Hay River—Federal. : Se 10 174 aif — 201 
Fort Smith—Federal. Brita i» rea 21 301 153 454 
Fort Smith—R.C. eg Hee 1 6 26 5 37 
Fort Rae—Federal.. ay. ee of 2 10 44 — 54 
Fort Rae—R.C. Hospital. Re oe ats ee 1 - 14 — 14 
Reindeer Station—Federal.......... 1 1 1 18 20 
Rocher River—Federal............. 1 8 8 -— 16 
Tuktoyaktuk—Federal............. 3 5 -— 52 57 
Yellowknife—Public................ 15 302 — — 302 
Yellowknife—R.C. Separate........ 6 126 15 — 141 
Discovery— Yellowknife Mine. . 1 14 — — 14 
Norman | soca yet aban (Opilgy 1 a — -- if 
Port Radium Mine.. See red 1 6 — — 6 
Rewind ay Winey ot aheons Ge oom umarsan. 1 7 — —_ 7 


District oF KEE WATIN— 
Baker Lake—Federal............... 1 2 — 
Chesterfield Inlet—Federal......... 4 14 — 92 106 
Coral Harbour—Federal............ 1 1 — 
Eskimo Point—Anglican Mission— 


Pata tame usa oe eke caer ee oni i! — — 22 22 
Eskimo Point—R.C. Part-time.... 1 — 32 32 
Pelly Bay—R.C. Part-time.... : 1 — 35 35 
Rankin Inlet—Company............ 1 1 — 60 61 

District or FRANKLIN— 
Cambridge Bay—Federal........... 2 — — 44 44 
Gjoa Haven—R.C. Mission Part- 

CLIN Crp rere RR Pe aero econ: Ze 1 — —_— 18 18 
Spence Bay—R.C. Mission Part- 

LEIA AVS ae A hot coir Oe RR Dicer acne 1 — — 13 ite 
oleae oes” Mission Part- 

Pe Tis Rene ghd cers 2 -- a Dil 27 
Talon R.C. Mission Part-time. . 1 -—— — DH OT 
Repulse Bay—R.C. Mission Part- 

UU eas oe Se Rie ete iie eee tao 1 == — 22 22 
Cape Dorset—Federal.............. 1 3 — 24 27 
Lake Eo ee Mission— 

Part-time. . He 1 — —_— 14 14 
Frobisher Bay—Federal. Salar Sea 4 6 — 109 115 
Pangnirtung—Federal................ al 1 — 14 15 
Pond Inlet—Anglican Mission—Part- 

(GING Saree ees Eee ents 1 — = 42 42 
Pond Inlet—R. Ce Mission—Part- 

DUTINC Meese eriichaatedeswertreNe neta serene: 1 — —_— 6 6 
Resolute Bay—Eskimo—Part-time. 1 — —_ 15 15 
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5. School Classification, Location and Attendance (Cont'd) 


Status and Number of Pupils Enrolled 


Number as of March, 1958 
of Tt 
Settlements and Types of Schools Teachers White Indian Eskimo Total 
NorTHERN QUEBEC— 
Fort Chimo—Federal.. iL 4 —_ 15 19 
Koartak—R.C. Mission—Part- time. 1 — —_— 16 16 
Wakeham eam C. Mission— 

Part-time.. a, bie 1 — = 13 13 
Sugluk—F ederal.. 1 — = 43 43 
Ivuyivik—R.C. Mission—Part- time. i — = 21 21 
Povungnituk—R.C. Mission—Part- 

Sauter lets oh tin Sale cath aie gear, ae cn 1 — — 7183 73 
Port Harrison—Federal. . 1 — — 14 14 
Great Whale River—Federal.. 2 3 14 51 68 
Fort George—Anglican Residential. 1 — — a 7 

6. Revenue 
—— N.W.T. Yukon Provinces Total 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ ets. 
Manito. ache . aon ce ean ee oe 226,243 32 96,116 47 — 322,359 79 
Oil and Gas.. Mw 822,466 35 92,208 62 267,907 62 1,182,582 59 
Lands, Timber and Grazing. . 155,840 59 53,103 94 56,689 64 265,634 17 
LOD AT Se cst erro eee eae 1,204,550 26 241,429 03 324,597 26 IR 0s5760 0 


7. Seed Grain, Fodder, and Relief Advances—Financial Operations 


a Principal Interest Total 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Dersits— 
Amount outstanding March 31, 1957— 
‘Albertans. een bik wel eet eee eee: 110,519 97 203,916 69 314,436 66 
Daskabebe wa lee. sents aeea ect 337,991 03 681,279 29 1,019,270 32 
Accrued interest April 1, 1957 to March 31, 1958— 
VN aye\a it: Rae AAC epee ac cio commie, et ee — 7,077 48 7,077 48 
SHISHRHG AKAN Gnacank ona coumedaali a tadee — 10,388 25 10,388 25 
LO TAT DM BTTS sererereeet tte eee eee 448,511 00 902,661 71 Nest WY 7fi 
CREDITS— 
Net Revenue April 1, 1957 to March 31, 1958— 
Albertine ;cccian cae ee 4,720 04 1,021 68 5,741 72 
paskatchew ani eae eke eee ee 12,7386 13 430 33 13,166 46 
Amount written off as loss by Order-in-Council 
April 1, 1957 to March 31, 1958— 
PAID ETO Bi ack vi Sta Ee 2,005 40 18,289 72 205295) 12 
Saskatche wane tek eee eae ee ee 144,749 65 S22 OO TmOe 467,286 99 
FLOTATAG RED TTS phere oe ere 164,211 22 342,279 07 506,490 29 
Amount outstanding March 81, 1958— 
Alberta Soe Me as oe a ee eae 103,794 53 191,682 77 295,477 30 
Saskabtche wanes cmc am sate eee 180,505 25 368,699 87 549,205 12 
FLOTAT tics er erence Ee ees 284,299 78 560,382 64 844,682 42 


ee ee 


Th) 


Appendix C 


1. Location, Area and Comparative Statement of Visitors to the National Parks, 
April 1, 1957 to March 31, 1958 


Increase 
or 
Province Area 1957-58 1956-57 Decrease 
Nationa PaRK— 
Bante ee eee es Alta. 2,564 sq. mi. 790,910 717,799 + 73,111 
Se re N.S. Sly, Ge 128, 397 116, 556 + 11,841 
Elk Island.. Alta. (haya = 183,041 159, 531 + 23,510 
nnd yar 6a eee N.B. (ae 143, 662 120, 666 + 22,996 
CO asrinn Bay Islands. Ont. Sayegh ath 26,300 25,175 + 1,125 
Glaciers ence eee ISSCC 521 Ss 222 562 - 340 
ASDEL Re eee Alta. 4,200 < 332,024 269, 704. + 62,320 
Kootenay.. Bic: OAS ee 347, 678 330,412 + 17,266 
Mount Revelstoke. . Bos 100 39,028 16,011 + 23,017 
Point Pelee. . Ae Ont. OP ote 591,235 572, 694 + 18,541 
Prince Albert.. eee Sask. 1,496 <“ 123, 280 115,591 + 7,689 
Prince Edward Island 12D fe ig te 200, 748 181, 692 + 19,056 
Riding Mountain...... Man. Le a8 <* 630, 189 572, 084 + 58,105 
St. Lawrence Islands.. Ont. 172 acres 59, 250 49,175 + 10,075 
Waterton Lakes....... Alta. 203 sq. mi. 302, 872 246,466 + 56,406 
MOUND SGC Dee en oe B.C. SOT ae 41,875 35, 858 + 6,017 
Peer d Mans conomBmoue sedna or 11, 832.2sq.mi 3,940,711 3,529,976 +410, 735 
NationaL Historic ParRK— 
Alexander Graham Bell 
INENSELIED sere cee iS — 36,053 “ + 36,053 
ORG CATNG: cw neciee cs N.S 31 acres 24,052 21,362 + 2,690 
Fort Battleford....... Sask Sin ee 15,214 12,384 + 2,830 
Fort Beauséjour...... N.B. Sie 13,778 23,509 — 9,731 
Fort Chambly........ 12), 2.5 acres 72, 965 70, 580 + 2,385 
org Wennox-. 5.4.06 POs Pale |e 13, 335 11, 637 + 1,698 
Fortress of Louisbourg N.S. 339.5 acres 20,705 18,068 + 2,637 
Hortr Walden ojos. a5 Ont. 5a 21,197 20, 663 ao 534 
Fort Wellington....... Ont. 825i 17,426 13, 243 + 4,183 
Grand" Bréeeaackee N.S. -— 31,362 s + 31,362 
Halifax Citadel....... N.S. a 234, 000 213, 860 + 20,140 
Port Royal Habitation N.S. 20- Di 23,441 23,816 = 375 
WoO Ssidew.j.cte tas Ont. jk 1, 284 1,074 + 210 
DUI OMVA TINT exer eae Eat RT Nit in De eens ik ech 524,812 430,196 + 94,616 
EstimateD ATTENDANCE 1958— 
Batoche Rectory..... Sask. _ 800 z + 800 
Lower Fort Garry.... Man. 13 acres 21,300 = + 21,300 
Fort Langley......... BG; — 3,500 2 + 3,500 
Fort Prince of Wales. . Man. aie 550 bs + 550 
Laurier’s ee 12). — 4,650 a + 4,650 
Signal Hill.. i Nfld. — 500 ad ae 500 
Syog hed Meets aoa Ps 2 SB Aen ae ee Nee ee ieee ge 31,300 Rete + 31,300 
otalmiiistonicx ear kes wise ets ons Soe els boosie 430,196 +125, 916 
GRAND el OPAL Ue Gott aol et oee Ose ac Claws 4,496, 823 3, 960, 172 +536, 651 


* No attendance records available for 1956-57. 


N.B.—No attendance records available for Wood Buffalo Park, Alta. —N.W.T. (17,300 sq. mi.); Terra Nova 
Park, Nfld. (156 sq. mi.). 
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2. Maintenance of Roads 
National Park Location Work 

BY Usa Wty a Bene Seen ca MRCS Trans-Canada Highway: 

Milesieeoe—sMinil et? 9s ciara ere eee Bituminous base course com- 
pleted. 

IGS PA) ail INNS AGE o Se eo eaten oanec Gravelling completed. 

Mnlera3i— aileron eee Gravelling completed. Good 
progress made on bridge at 
Mile 43.3 and overpasses at 
Mile 43.5 and Mile 50.6. 

Banff-Jasper Highway: 

Milee2 eMail eo 2 ater ce sete Bituminous base course com- 
pleted. 

Mil e3022=oMinl GY SAisr tre wees yeaa eens Gravelling completed. 

Milexaa—sMiler4 00 pee Construction and gravelling near- 
ly completed. 

Males40s—sMile?4 Gomes tat ete tes Grading work. 

MalerA Gre MileNGS iene ee eee Survey work completed. 

Banff-Windermere Highway: 

AW GUIS AW MIR ton neo area c Clearing work completed. 

DASPER et eto. cu cerran leas Jasper-Banff Highway.............. Bridges at Poboktan Creek and 
Astoria River completed. 

Miette Hot Springs Road........... Bridge at Morris Creek replaced. 

INOOTENA Yar tauren ere Banff-Windermere Highway: 

Mile Ok —sMalei7. tres ee eee eres Clearing work. 
Milevie— Miler 32 nee sare en eee Clearing completed. 
WMS SY) SOMO). neo cw oeaeur Base course completed; asphalt 
surfaced. 
Wardle and Haffner Creeks......... Bridges completed. 
VOH On Nien 22 Cee ene ae Trans-Canada Highway: 
Mile’0;—s Malev?) . aaa ocr Asphalt surfaced. 
Miles 2—eMilevl 7265 eee aes Base course completed. 
Mile e—sMaleo S50 r ean ene Oil base course completed. 
Malen229rand Mileie dieses eseen Bridges completed. 
Mile 16.7, Mile 21.8, and Mile 22.7.. Overpasses completed. 

ERA ST ANID eee eee Wests Gites cece as ee ee ree Entrance roadway regraded, gra- 
velled and concrete curbs 
constructed. 

PRINCE ALBERT,.......... Waskesin! Highway a0 eee enter All signs reset; all curves cleared 


FUNDY 


PRINcE Epwarp ISLAND.. 


to improve visibility; area 
around gatehouse resurfaced. 


SoudhiGatew ayers eee eee New approach road constructed. 


akeshoresD rivc ae sens eee Metal retaining wall constructed 
to retard hill erosion. 


TECopNAE, WOO IRGC co nconcodaucnocoecs Guard rail erected at approaches 
to covered bridge. 


Gulf Shore Road: Dalvyay—Cove- 
head Pilar bourse eee een me Reconstruction completed with 


asphalt surfacing and erection 
of Covehead bridge. 


National Parks Branch 


3. Improvements to Trails 


ii) 


National Park Location 


Work 


SOLA VsELVCl a een et ieee, 
C@ascadewivierseas tere ti en tac eee 


JONSON Ss @anyOnseme nee ase ona 


BURR EDEGIME S awck even aretere: estevers oct iWitllowa ©ree kane sete ies ee wigs cca 


SLIOK YY Cleetemaee cgi eae ates ee 


Rortali@reckere ete oe ee 


BEN UIC Ges 5S ncpettuns <roree Seadoo 


West eee and East Vermilion 
. Widened and ditched. 


Fire Trails. . 


akesOuiara see tee: 


Morning Glory Lakes......... 


Lake McArthur.......... 


Ottertall times Road cen ee 


Kicking Horse Fire Road...... 


Porcupine Fire Road.......... 


MWavertys Hineelwall. scenes we exclarcce 


Goose River Fire Trail............. 


Ratelallebroolonme te. eee ee oe 
Marvin Wuakewnascr cies © cis see ale 


Bennet tr Loomer aie et ince ae 


Verdant, Simpson and Pitts Creek 


. 2 miles reconstructed; 


. New 4mile access trail 


Fire trail extended 3.5 miles. 
4 miles fire trail reconstructed. 


Foot bridges redecked; 
blasting. 


rock 


Fire road extended 4 miles. 


13 miles trail brushed out and 
graded. 


9 miles trail brushed out and 
graded. 


Brush cutting. 


.. North and east shore footpath 


reconstructed; 90-foot bridge 
constructed. 


New 1-mile access trail from 
Linda Lake Trail constructed. 


. New 1}-mile footpath access trail 


constructed. 


Extensive ditching, grading and 
gravelling carried out. 


. 2 miles reconstructed. 


60-foot 
bridge erected. 


con- 
structed. 


Cleared, graded, and gravelled 
for 9 miles. 


3-mile trail constructed. 


Clearing completed to Mile 5.5; 
grading completed to Mile 2.5. 


3-mile walking trail constructed. 


. 2 miles cleared. 


1+-mile trail cleared; 31-mile fire 
trail constructed. 
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4, Mileage of Park Roads, Trails, and Telephone Lines 
Motor Secondary Fire Telephone 

National Park Roads Roads Roads Trails Lines 
Bantt ie tock seonate ae nee 200.40 — 124.25 729.50 282.00 
Cape Breton Highlands........... 53.97 Wo 54.87 25.67 15.34 
FilkeTsland senescence 18.00 — a 24.0 29.5 
BUnGy ea hc ee eee 19.90 — 36.6 25.7 Ie) 
Georgian Bay Islands............. — — 10.00 18.25 ~= 
(GISCIERT Arete en eee ~ — 116.75 — leo) 
JASPEL cate widen io eee aes rere 146.50 20.00 99.00 622.75 505.70 
Kootenay... BE Se ees ee 59.30 = 49.80 182.0 61.8 
Mount Revelstore. cee 18.58 24 47.0 — 8.55 
Pomt Peles. pact tan ca ern eee 11.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 = 
Prince Al bertes. se. ce ae tien 65.70 (Ondo — 268.75 161.00 
Prince Edward Island. . ons 4.85 — — == 
Riding Mountain.. Sear sern eee 75.05 13.56 87.5 8.0 140.5 
Watertoniliakessve.s re urinal 43 .80 13.50 29.00 83.00 60.00 

ovate teenie roo reco ate tks OO 45.0 — 39.0 2220) 71.8 
ANN WGG ee Genes ernie) ote otra anne 137.41 695.77 MAN Gp 1,354.69 


5. Major Construction in Parks 


National Park 


By National Parks Branch 


By Private Enterprise 


JASPER Sais keh eee ac etn Ce 


Koorenay 


WaTERTON LAKES........... 


. At McKay 


6-suite staff quarters; warden 
station in Clearwater dis- 
trict; central garage in Work- 
shop compound; kitchen-din- 
ing hall at Camp No. 3, Banff- 
‘Jasper Highway; 2 equip- 
ment buildings near Lake 
Louise Camp-ground for 
\.H.F. Radio system. 


4-suite staff quarters in town- 
site; staff quarters building at 
Miette Hot Springs; 2 warden 
patrol cabins. 


Creek Industrial 
Compound — kitchen-dining 
hall, 35-man bunkhouse and 
winter equipment and oil 
storage sheds; garage-work- 
shop building at Marble Can- 
yon at Helmet Creek. 


Duplex staff residence. 


New information bureau; war- 
den’s residence at Belly Ri- 
ver; kitchen shelter at Copper- 
mine Creek Camp-ground; 
shower facilities in staff 
quarters at Registration 
Office; floating docks on 
Waterton Lake. 


Bandshell at Sandy Beach, 
Warden’s residence in isola- 
tion area. 


Addition to bunkhouse; oil 
storage shed; 5 warden patrol 
cabins. 


(a) Townsite: Mineral Springs 
Hospital; 12-room public 
school; extensions to 2 blocks 
of stores; Luxton Museum; 
café at Lake Louise. 


Outside Townsite: cosmic ray 
station on Sulphur Mountain 
(National Research Council); 
extension to Calgary Power 
plant at Anthracite. 


(0) 


Service station; powerhouse ad- 
dition; staff quarters at a 
bungalow camp; 28-unit motor 
hotel. 


Combination office, living quart- 


ers, and laundry building at a 
lodge. 


C.P.R. residence. 


18-unit motel; renovations to 10 
chalet rooms; 8-unit motel. 


5 cottages; stable; 
2 bungalow cabins. 


National Parks Branch 


a9 


5. Major Construction in Parks—(Cont’d) 


National Park 


Ripinac MowunrtTaIn.......... 


ROINT PRUEE. cee) pew ee 


By National Parks Branch 


By Private Enterprise 


Townsite Information Building; 
garage-workshop and barn at 
Ochre River Warden Station; 
registration booth at South 
Gateway. 


Addition to administration 
building. 


.. Glass windbreak around swim- 


ming pool. 


National Park 


Microwave relay tower 
Manitoba telephone 
near Moon Lake. 


by 
system 


6. Improvements to Townsites 


Location 


Work 


MASP ORME oc sees fhe 


NKOOTHNAY) oc. screenees 


Ripinc MountaIn........ 


“FDS ae ee 


iBeavier Sirectum ess. ssn e ee. 


IBOyeAnwellu cheep ene on 


MVE STW Ree he eae aaeg Ae 


Connaught Street........... 


Administration Building...... 


WietsesAvienucrsaasas ween. oe 


Wlmestreeurn cect eer uate oo ees 


IPAT King ale ar meer ter oe fren eck tase 


EN CIE COUR GRRE Er see cis. 


a-Wasbiow TIVE. a ats awe 4 oo ee 


. Curb and gutter from Buffalo to 


Wolf Street; 


street asphalt 
surfaced. 


. Asphalt surfaced from Buffalo to 


Wolf Street. 


. Asphalt surfaced from Bow Ave- 


nue to Lynx Street. 


. Hydrants replaced between Mar- 


mot and Wolf Streets; gas, 
power and telephone services 
placed underground in this area. 


Curb and gutter constructed and 
new street lighting erected 
opposite block 13. 


. Asphalt walks. 


. Conerete curbing on the boule- 


vards opposite block 36. 
2 hydrants installed. 


Area reorganized and timber 
guard rails installed. 


Landscaping. 


Asphalt sidewalk on south side 
from Crocus to Lily Street. 


. 300,000-gallon reservoir for new 


water supply system. 


National Park 


7. Additions to Recreational Facilities 


Location 


Work 


Tunnel Mountain Camp-ground..... 


3 old kitchen shelters replaced; 
80 electrical connections (15 
amp.) for trailers. 
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7. Additions to Recreational Facilities (Cont'd) 


National Park Location Work 


iBantie(Cont:d)neeeer er Tunnel Mountain trailer park....... 2 service buildings, a water tank, 
and individual water, sewer and 
electrical services for 87 trailers 
on Block 1; streets and lanes 
rough graded. 


Cave and Basin secs preter te tae Public convenience building 75 
per cent complete. 


MounteNionca yee tener New ski jump. 
Lake Minnewanka................. Boat ramp. 
JASPIR = pee besten iar eaw noe Miette Hot Springs Camp-ground. 2 additional kitchen shelters. 
Rocky River Camp-ground........ Additional kitchen shelter. 
VOHO sams ae rt nee Kicking Horse Camp-ground....... New water supply system; 2 


additional kitchen shelters; 
electric lights installed in all 


shelters. 
Dakalskawlallcen-secm an eran Approach roads and parking area 
graded and gravelled. 
Chancellor Peak Camp-ground..... Cistern pump for water supply. 
Prince ALBERT........... Waskesiu Camp-grounds........... 112 additional tenting lots; 2 
kitchen shelters. 
Ripinc Mounrain........ Moon Lake Camp-ground.......... New kitchen shelter. 
Pons’ Peurny....0. 4-500. leicniclareas!.).ceeni en ae) ee eee eECOMMOLEMEStaAtIONS aap micivchen 
shelters, 5 fireplaces. 
PGND: hint oer eons Headquarters Camp-ground....... Kitchen shelter. 
Cape Breton HIGHLANDS. Cheticamp Camp-ground.......... 3 kitchen shelters. 
Ingonish Camp-grounds............ 2 kitchen shelters; laundry and 


toilet building; electrical and 
water services for trailers. 


8. Fire Losses in the National Parks 


Number of Fires Area Burned (acres) Cost of Suppression 
1952-56 1957 1952-56 1957 1952-56 1957 
National Park Aces Avy. Av. Av. 
$ Clist> cts. 
Banti eat ee eee ee 8.2 4 15.0 6.0 774 02 365 10 
JASPer erin eo cena eee 4.0 10 5.4 DM 700 71 Si 32 
Glacier. . Pet ae ne emo) 3 Sat 35.0 324 38 8,751 78 
Kootenay eee Le © 0 24.4 — 1,552 27 = 
YVohOssos tate eee ees 4.0 3 179.5 2 4,153 31 511 54 
IRevelstokesruc... 0 eee 12 0 1.4 — 397 71 — 
Wiatertom lakes! ....- aes ene wil 1 — — 8 74 39 60 
Dp islan cies: eae heer 42) 0 30.0 — 15 76 — 
Prince Alberts. cc: ss:cc) in se 1.8 2 3,819.1 il. CRBS G37/ 728 02 
IRC LDaKee MVCWTMII, caongascascs» ut! 2, 186.5 1,260.0 457 83 1,202 85 
Georgian Bay Islands......... 4 0 — = = = 
St. Lawrence Islands.......... 2.0 1 8 4 19 58 6 20 
iPomteelees wae eee. a, 0 — - 1 a5} — 
HUNG Ya a Ae emacs tte 4 0 9.0 — 506 20 — 
Prince Edward Island........ 6 1 all — 1 20 — 
Cape Breton Highlands... . 1.4 2 483 8.0 35 03 659 75 
ROTATE ees ee 31.8 29 4,277.2 iL Silhy.8 LON (Sie S6s) 12, 352016 


National Parks Branch 719 


9. Reduction of Mammals 


National Park Mammal Number Killed Disposal of Meat and Hides 


TES Ee yi Ge Oa | ee ee Elk 101 Meat and hides donated to Indian 
Affairs Branch and Banff Indian 
Days Committee. 


LK: LSWAN Diels -e Elk 284 Meat and hides donated to Indian 
Moose 53 Affairs Branch. 

ASPIRE. csc teh aoe es Elk 37 Meat and hides sold. 

IROINT) PRLERI «a6. .1.4 86 Muskrat 1,600 Hides sold by tender, 

WATERTON LAKES....... Elk 200 Meat and hides donated to Indian 


Affairs Branch. 


10. Statement of Large Mammals in Fenced Enclosures in National Parks 


White-tailed 


Buffalo Elk Moose Mule Deer Deer Total 
Banff Park Paddock.......... 11 — — — — 11 
Elk Island Park Paddock..... 1,044 865 162 40 55 2,166 
Prince Albert Park Paddock.. 13 — — = — 13 
Riding Mountain Park Pad- 
CG KGYEH Fp See 08 tee Se Oi at a i ne 30 20 3 — 37 90 
Waterton Lakes Park Pad- 
CLOG Key eee irre: semen ec 23 — — — — 23 
GAT he A oe Nala 885 165 40 92 2,303 


11. Comparative Statement of Attendance at National Park Bathing Establishments 


National Park Name of Pool 1957-58 1956-57 

TYNE 2s, Beso Reais satan ie ee ER Winpersblousphinesee ene foe ee ee 173, 676 159, 370 
LG avieia nce Aciiinn Meare mete tat cst ace 108, 224 117, 164 

DAS DCI EA Tees PR a eats cashes otets iViette Eot sphine Seer. eer cee 65,814 54, 608 
WasperelowpsiteneOOl wea ie: c.css oe en 23,135 26,141 

FEROOLEDA Ver charmeuse eae tetheds Radium Hot Springs Aquacourt......... 173, 530 173, 650 
IDUIRG As o Seen ORRI iis eata eee Hund valanrkeeoolewneee aeeracre a ere: PAL BBs 18, 697 


1 Open in summer only. 


12. Members of Historic Sites and Monuments Board 
The Reverend Antoine d’Eschambault, Genthon, Man. (Chairman). 
Professor Fred Landon, London, Ont. 
Dr. Walter N. Sage, Vancouver, B.C. 


The Honourable Thane A. Campbell, Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist, Ottawa, Ont. 
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12. Members of Historic Sites and Monuments Board— (Cont'd) 


Dr. Alfred G. Bailey, Dean of Arts, Fredericton, N.B. 


Dr. C. Bruce Fergusson, Halifax, N.S. 


Richmond Mayson, Esq., Prince Albert, Sask. 


H. J. W. Walker, Esq., Ottawa, Ont. 
Edouard Fiset, Esq., Quebec, P.Q. 
Jules Bazin, Esq., Montreal, P.Q. 

O. L. Vardy, Esq., St. John’s, Nfid. 
Joel K. Smith, Esq., Edmonton, Alta. 


A. J. H. Richardson, Esq., National Historic Sites Division, Ottawa, Ont. (Secretary). 


13. Improvements and Repairs to National Historic Parks and Sites 


National Historic Site 


Nature of Work 


owen LorueGarnye Man sacere eae eee at eee 
Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Man............ 


IRectorya, satoche: sas koa ee eiaeia iaeeee 
InopeuGlarnon hie, WHOQndeasseckadaeansetcuse 


Gamillone Barracks: @) laa eee ee eee 


Fort Wellington, Prescott, Ont.................. 
Hortiancley. eGo ao nee Ce ee eee 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Birthplace, St. Lin, P.Q.... 
Sicnaleliall NG Genesee 


leuhi@re Oneyell INS Since coacnacuancsnwo As 


Fort Anne, Annapolis Royal, N.S 


Martello Tower, Saint John, N.B............... 
Woodside, Kitchener, Ont................ 


Fort Malden, Amherstburg, Ont 


Grand Pré, N.S 


Alexander Graham Bell Museum, Baddeck, N.S. 
Fort Battleford, Sask 


QuebeciGitvert. On 145 eee 
Fort Lennox, fle-aux-Noix, 124Q) 


Continuation of repairs and renovation. 
Continuation restoration of outer walls. 
Renovations to old Rectory building. 


Repointing walls and stonework. Fencing along 
Chambly Basin. 


Installation of auxiliary water system. Replace- 
ment of floors. 


Installation of electrical wiring. 

Completion of No. 3 Building and Custodian’s 
quarters. Continuation of restoration of 
palisades, bastion, ete. Landscaping, parking 
lot construction. 

Landscaping improvements. 


Reconstruction of main entrance road (Public 
Works Dept.). 


.. Continuation of restoration and repairs. 


Removal of obsolete bandstand. 


. Construction of parking area. 
. Installation of fence. 


.. Repairs to museum building and erection of 


fence. 


Repairs museum building basement, heating 
system, electrical service, and water system. 


Construction of living quarters for Custodian. 
Improvements to grounds. Materials were 


purchased for replacement of _ palisades. 
Completion of underground electrical lines. 


. Continuation of repairs to fortification walls. 


Repointing and repairing walls. Repairs to win- 
dows, and painting of interior of officers’ 
quarters. Replacement of fences and marking 
of corners of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
cemeteries. Replacement of outdoor fireplaces. 
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14. Banding of Wild Birds 


Species Number 

Banded in 1957— 
Dicks Including. © OOS) ae meee: Mote ean At, Aol PENS SER. Gc ncric cn tina oie 54, 953 
Geese GNC luc inert ran) nee reer earner ean ig ence Pate BAe he ce Male Fe estketa heen 9,390 
rampeter swanse (lo) eV nisblineg Swans (L) oo ose nctendencaname sae ohn salen oe 14 
@Wolonvaneshingsw.vleruDInG Ss Seer errr toe ee Ee eis aie Dy cy on ad Ss 29, 843 
Gaver eels eea gy Koy wyie TB VEN Feychy, Gola Shas cad ck NERS Ae DAs ey ieleg ne lin ert an 28, 677 
PLO DAT Cw OS ee tree Re vee Rinsr etety Ie eRe ce ee! antares erica dees ait th hte ar Oran bts < 122,877 
ANCE CUOLU A LOM TER ete | Penn wer rnmemn ee tira SR Se ee Oc boi a ROAR Oa ved Minrcedare 1,197,374 
IBandedibinds recovered COMGaLO wee ten Verret) ree ic ees eee heer tials wid Oates 106, 711 


(This total includes birds banded in Canada and recovered in Canada or elsewhere; 
also eke of birds banded elsewhere than in Canada and recovered in this 
country. 


15. Licences and Permits Issued Under the Migratory Birds Convention Act 


Number 
Nature of Permit or Licence Issued 
Moreotlect birds foriscientitie: pur pOSesi ran tee tale ee ee Ot a cas essa eS oe wes 427 
homlocal controuel-greatiplack=packed yell tmeus 42. cn ck goose Spied Sees aslo yee wears ae 1 
Momakenmicratory, biLdstorn propagation. Geh oe parse me oka sata. eds os ese put hes 11 
Moppossess micravory birdsionr propagationins cess +. cy eae ce sce s shat foe el ene 781 
TRIE =D AT Chiro ee eee nt Pee annem Meaty TNC n et chant. a beteacioe a airasua ana: gles 256 
Hotei s x1 COLIN fine eee ne eR Remmee ARIE Lo Pip Mein Amon jy clothes He aS hoe 58 
AG ONG hac Be ALGlS dah ene -0 ESPON tcl by 6icui0 BLL SIRIOFS tau Oh th a 1,534 
16. Distribution of Wildlife Publications 
Number 
Publication Issued 
Consolidation of Migratory Birds Convention Act and Regulations................... 10, 500 
ENDSuracis OLwlipTatory. DIrdsuvegulationSaedaher od) ake scien wen cine cc igs shyt eae eres 56, 366 


PANecanlonalancdMnstnuctivescamm pil etsamemmeae tt ser hose needa onde t costco 22,429 


Appendix D 


1. Details of Stream Gauging 


District Office 


Gauging 


Discharge 


Stations Measurements Co-operating Agencies 


Special Programs 


Vancouvierw eter 

(Sub-offices in 
Kamloops, 
Nelson, 
Cranbrook, 
Prince George, 
Revelstoke, 
Whitehorse). 


CEG. sag udeooucd 
(Sub-office in 


Shaunavon). 


364 (250 
all year) 


259 (68 
all year) 


1,444 


2,587 


British Columbia Water 
Rights Branch 

British Columbia Power 
Commission 

British Columbia Game 
Commission 

British Columbia Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd. 

East Kootenay Power 
Co. Ltd. 

West Kootenay Power 
and Light Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Forest Pro- 

ducts Co. Ltd. 

Crown Zellerbach Can- 
ada Ltd. 

C.B.A. Engineering Ltd. 

H.R. MacMillan Export 
Co. Ltd. (Pulp Divi- 
sion) 

Foundation of Canada 
Engineering Corpora- 
tion Ltd. 

Northwest Power Indus- 
tries Ltd. 

Granduc Mines Ltd. 

Greater Vancouver 
Water District 

Vancouver and District 
Joint Sewerage and 
Drainage Board 

City of Penticton 

Village of Abbotsford 

Creston Dyking District 

Department of Public 
Works 

Department of Fisheries 

Fisheries Research 
Board 

International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries 
Commission 

United States Geological 
Survey 

United States Corps of 
Engineers 

Bonneville Power 
Administration 

United States Weather 
Bureau 


Alberta Water Resources 
Branch 

Saskatchewan Water 
Rights Division 

Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board 

Canadian Utilities Ltd. 

Calgary Power Ltd. 

Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. Ltd. 


Columbia River  in- 


vestigations. 


Yukon River investiga- 
tions. 


Fraser River basin stu- 
dies. 


Fisheries research. 


Co-operation with U.S. 
Geological Survey con- 
cerning apportionment 
of waters in the St. 
Mary and Milk Rivers 
basins. 


Measurement and study 
of flows in foothills 
streams under ice con- 
ditions. 


Water Resources Branch 


District Office 


1. Details of Stream Gauging—(Cont’d) 


Gauging 


Discharge 
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Stations Measurements Co-operating Agencies 


Winniper> ra) ences ae 
(Sub-offices 
in Keewatin and 
Fort Frances). 


Ottawasaccs.ore 
(Sub-offices in 

North Bay and 

Niagara Falls). 


Montreal: .kcteshnk 
(Sub-office in 
Rimouski). 


198 (119 
all year) 


171 (147 
all year) 


179 (171 
all year) 


1,118 


581 


532 


Structural Engineering 
Services Ltd. 
City of Calgary 
ee Transportation 
Oo. 

Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation administration 
United States Geological 

Survey 


Manitoba Water Resour- 
ces Branch 

Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 

Saskatchewan Water 
Rights Division 

Saskatchewan Power 
Commission 

Manitoba Hydro-Elec- 
tric Board 

Ontario Department of 
Planning and Develop- 
ment 

oie River Power 

Oo. 

Ontario-Minnesota Pulp 
and Paper Co. Ltd. 

Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation Administration 

United States Geological 
Survey 

United States Corps of 
Engineers 


Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 

Ontario Department of 
Planning and Develop- 
ment 

Quebee Department of 
Hydraulic Resources 

Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. 

Naugatuck Chemicals 

Canadian Johns Mans- 

ville Co. 

Great Lakes Power Co. 

Gatineau Power Co. 

Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co. 

International Nickel Co. 

Northern Quebec Power 


Oo. 
Maclaren-Quebee Power 


Co. 

Spruce Falls Pulp and 
Paper Co. 

South River Electric Co. 

Pembroke Electric Com- 
mission 

Department of Public 
Works 


Quebec Department of 
Hydraulic Resources 

Shawinigan Water and 
Power Co. 

Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. 


Special Programs 


Operation of special pro- 
gram to determine 
return flows from irri- 
gation areas. 


Lakes Winnipeg and 


Manitoba studies. 


Rating of Root River 
diversion channel, 


Investigation of the Gold 
Portage overflow from 
Lake Kabetogama to 
Rainy Lake. 


Niagara River studie- 
and assistance to inters 
national boards. 


Checking of power sta- 
tion ratings 


Preparation of discharge 
measurement facilities 
on Ottawa River near 
Grenville. 


Metering of outflow and 
rating of storage re- 
servoirs. Checking of 
power station ratings. 
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1. Details of Stream Gauging— (Cont'd) 


Gauging 
District Office 


Discharge ; ; 
Stations Measurements Co-operating Agencies 


Special Programs 


Montreal (Con’t) 


LEB E We hen neta gor o 48 (43 


Gatineau Power Co. 

Price Brothers and 
Company Ltd. 

Quebec Power Co. 

Power Corporation of 
Canada 

Lower St. Lawrence 
Power Co. 

Quebee North Shore 
Power Co. 

Dominion Textile Co. 
Ltd. 

Canada Paper Co. 

Donnacona Paper Co. 

Gulf Power and Paper 


Co. 
City of Sherbrooke 


Investigation of causes 
of flooding of Chau- 
diére River at Beauce- 
ville, Quebec. 


Nova Scotia Power Com- Discharge measure- 
(Sub-office in all year) mission ments in Hamilton 
St. John’s, New Brunswick Electric River basin. 
Newfoundland). Power Commission 
Newfoundland Depart- Checking of power sta- 
ment of Economic De- tion ratings. 
velopment 
Bowater Power Co. Measurements of flow in 
Gatineau Power Co. rivers near Strait of 
Newfoundland Light and Canso. 
Power Co. 
British Newfoundland 
Corporation Ltd. 
National Parks Branch 
United States Geological 
Survey. 
2. Snow Surveys 
Ai: Average Water Content 
District Location Co-operating Agency of Snow Cover 
Caloaivieneiaetee St. Mary River basin U.S. Geological Survey. 120 per cent of previous 
(May 1957) ; 35-year average. 
Bow River basin (April = 135 per cent of previous 
1957 ; 20-year average. 
Cypress Hills (Feb.-March a Lowest water content in 
1958) 6 years of record. 
NorthSaskatchewan River “= — 
(April 1957) 
Winnipeg........ Lake of the Woods basin U.S. Corps of Engineers. 52 per cent of median. 
(March 1958) Hydro-Electrie Power 
Commission of On- 
tario. 
Lac Seul (March 1958).... Hydro-Electric Power 85 per cent of median. 
Commission of On- 
tario. 
O@ntariowy sent Central region—6 courses Hydro-Electrie Power Close to median in 
(March 1958) Commission of On- Wanapitei, Sturgeon, 
tario. South and Magnetawan 


River basins; averaged 
88 per cent of median 
in Muskoka River 
basin. 


Water Resources Branch 


2. Snow Surveys—(Cont’d) 
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District 


Location 


Co-operating Agency 


Average Water Content 
of Snow Cover 


New Brunswick Saint John and Lepreau N.B. Electric 


River basins—11 courses 
(March 1958) 


Commission. 


Power 6.3 inches 


Gatineau Power Co. 


Nova Scotia.... Barrington to Antigonish — 0.8 inch 
12 courses (March 1958) 
Newfoundland.. 5 courses (March 1958).... — 0.4 inch 
3. Boards on Which Resources Branch Has Membership 
Board Purpose Details of Operation 


FEDERAL—-PROVINCIAL— 


Canadian Lake of the Woods 
Control Board 


Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba 
Board 


Prairie Provinces Water Board 


Fraser River Board..:........ 


INTERNATIONAL— 


St. Croix River Board of Con- 
trol. 


Lake Memphremagog Board.. 


Lake Champlain Board of Con- 
trol. 


St. Lawrence River Board 
of Control 


Massena Board of Control..... 


To regulate outflows from Lake 
of the Woods between water 
levels of 1056 and 1061 and to 
eras outflows from Lac 

eul. 


To study possibilities of flood 
control, power development, 
and other uses of waters 
flowing into and out of these 
lakes. 


To study the interprovincial 
waterway problems of the 
three prairie provinces. 


To survey and report on the 
water resources and require- 
ments of the area comprising 
the Fraser River Basin. 


To supervise water levels..... 


To supervise water levels..... 


To supervise water levels..... 


To supervise control of the 
levels of and outflow from 
Lake Ontario. 


To supervise diversion of water 
from St. Lawrence River by 
the St. Lawrence River 
Power Company and to 
maintain navigation levels 
at Lock No. 21. 


Supervised the operation of con- 
trol structures. 


Completed field surveys. First 
draft of main report nearly 
completed and 8 appendices to 
main report in various stages 
of preparation. 


Participated in studies of current 
and future water requirements. 


Carried out studies regarding 
flood control and power for 
various systems of river devel- 
opment; continued  co-oper- 
ative hydrometric survey pro- 
gram. 


Maintained records of levels and 
inspected control structures. 


Maintained records of levels. 


Maintained records of levels. 


Approved plans and _ specifica- 
tions for works in International 
Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence, in so far as those 
works would affect the levels 
and flows of the St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Ontario; com- 
puted pre-project levels and 
flows; continued studies for 
regulating Lake Ontario out- 
flows. 


Inspected control structure and 
maintained records. Effective 
1 April 1958, this Board was 
dissolved, and its duties were 
assumed by the International 
St. Lawrence River Board of 
Control. 
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3. Boards on Which Water Resources Branch Has Membership—(Cont’d) 


Board 


Purpose 


Details of Operation 


Niagara Board of Control..... 


Niagara Committee. . 


Lake Superior Board of Con- 
trol 


Prairie Portage Board of Con- 
trol 


Rainy Lake Board of Control. 


Lake of the Woods 
Board 


Control 


Souris River Board of Control. 


St. Mary and Milk Rivers.... 


Kootenay Lake Board of Con- 
trol 


Columbia River Board of Con- 
trol 


Osoyoos Lake Board of Control 


Passamaquoddy 


Engineering 
Board 


Saint John River Engineering 
Board 


St. Croix River Engineering 
Board 


Lake Ontario 
Engineers 


Board of 


To supervise water levels and 
the construction of remedial 
works at Niagara Falls. 


To determine water available 
for power under Niagara 
Treaty of 1950. 


To regulate lake levels and 
supervise diversions for 
power. 


To supervise water levels at 
Prairie Portage following 
completion of dam. 


To regulate levels and outflows 
of Rainy and Namakan 
Lakes. 


To regulate outflows from Lake 
of the Woods below water 
level 1056 and above water 
level 1061. 


To supervise the interim allo- 
cations of water of the Souris 
River. 


To supervise the division and 
use of the waters of these 
rivers. 


To supervise water levels.... 


To supervise water levels..... 


To supervise water levels..... 


To investigate and plan the de- 
velopment of power from the 
tides of Passamaquoddy and 
Cobscook Bays. 


To study the water resources of 
the Saint John River Basin. 


To investigate the water re- 
sources of the St. Croix River 
Basin and to recommend 
projects for further study. 


To study factors affecting the 
levels of Lake Ontario and to 
make recommendations as 
required under reference of 
25 June, 1952. 


Maintained close check on levels 
above falls. Inspected  con- 
struction of remedial works 
prior to their completion in 
July 1957; undertook to deter- 
mine the operating limits for 
the control structure and to 
provide an operating procedure. 


Supervised diversions under the 
Niagara Treaty. 


Supervised the operation of the 
control structure. 


Construction has been discon- 
tinued; Board has therefore 
been inactive. 


Supervised the operation of the 
control structures. 


Supervised the operation of the 
control structure. 


Maintained record of runoff con- 
ditions and changes in water 
licences. 


Supervised apportionment of 
waters. 


Supervised operation of Corra 
Linn dam. 


Maintained records of water level 
of Columbia River at Inter- 
national Boundary. 


Supervised operation of Zosel 
Dam. 


Made extensive field surveys, 
also studies related to project 
layout, power markets, and 
generation of tidal and auxiliary 
power. 


Maintained a watching brief on 
developments in the Saint 
John River Basin. 


Completed preliminary investi- 
gation and submitted report to 
the International Joint Com- 
mission. 


Studied factors affecting the 
levels of Lake Ontario; com- 
pleted reports on several regu- 
lation plans; commenced draft- 
ing of final report to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 


Water Resources Branch 
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3. Boards on Which Water Resources Branch Has Membership— (Cont'd) 


Board Purpose 


Details of Operation 


Co-ordinating Committee on To secure international agree- 
Great Lakes Basic Hydraulic ment on basic data related 
and Hydrologic Data to the Great Lakes Drainage 

Basin. 


Souris-Red Rivers Engineering To study water resources of 
Board Souris and Red Rivers and 
to make recommendations 
thereon to the International 

Joint Commission. 


Columbia River Engineering To study water resources of 
Board Columbia Basin in order to 
develop plans for ultimate 

use. 


Continued field 


Continued to work toward agree- 


ment on basic flow data, 
crustal movement, and basic 
hydraulic and hydrologic data. 


Continued the collection and 


study of related hydraulic 
data. The Board’s studies pro- 
vided the basis of a report 
dated 19 March, 1958, by the 
International Joint Commis- 
sion to the two governments. 


work and 
studies related to design of 
dams on Columbia River and 
tributaries in Canada, also 
system studies related to 
various proposed national and 
international schemes of de- 
velopment. 


4. Developments Under Dominion Water Power Regulations 


Date Power Water 
Development Licensed Output Rental Other Details 
Kwh-1957 Received 
for 1957 
$ cts. 
Porter Creek (Yukon Hydro 
(Con) mee ee March 1952 3, 920, 208 515 90 
McIntyre Creek (Yukon Hy- ; 
ORO On) er he ene ome eS March 1955 3, 028, 453 450 00 Final licence issued 9 
January, 1958. 
Lake Minnewanka and Cas- 
cades (Calgary Power Ltd.). May 1947 52,665,800 7,384 15 
Yellowknife (Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co.)... Dec. 1942 25,578,200 3,155 69 


ake louise (C.P.Ra).c..-s.- May 1919 — — New licence under prepa- 
ration. 

Ghost (Calgary Power Ltd.). May 1947 166,367,500 24,630 54 Federal share of rental 
collected for Indian Af- 
fairs Branch. 

Kananaskis (Calgary Power 

1 Lie Le ed Sa ae eek 2 oe Oct. 1912 — 3,898 63 Federal share of rental 
collected for Indian 
Affairs Branch. 
Horseshoe (Calgary Power 
IL {ih aon a one ee Oct. 1909 — 10,000 00 Federal share of rental 


collected for Indian 


Affairs Branch. 


Final licence under prepa- 
ration. 
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5. Technical Assistance to Federal Agencies 


Agency 


Assistance by Water Resources Branch 


Department of External Affairs............... 


International Joint Commission............. 


Department of Fisheries— 
Fish Culture Development Branch.......... 
Fisheries Research Board........... sono gu.d oC 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
TMISSIOM a scat Nae ee cer eee ree 
Department of Agriculture— 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration. 


Department of Public Works.................. 


Department of National Health and Welfare. . 


Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources— 


Nationa iban csunenc liye: neces 


Northern Administration and Lands Branch, 
TandstDavisionieci ccc eee eee Gee 


Membership on 4 international boards and pro- 


vision of technical advice on international 
waterway problems. 


Membership on 19 international boards and pro- 


vision of technical advice to those on associated 
problems. 


Conduct of special hydrometric survey program. 
Conduct of special hydrometric survey program. 


Conduct of special hydrometric survey program. 


Co-operation in hydrometric surveys for irriga- 


tion purposes. 


Co-operation in hydrometric surveys for regula- 


tion of Okanagan Lake and Lake Nipissing 
and with respect to Ottawa River. 


Supply of hydrometric survey data. 


Supervision of river diversions in Banff National 


Park. 


Conduct of special hydrometric survey program. 


Administration of certain federal lands in British 


Columbia. 
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Appendix E 


1. Research in the Economics of Forestry 


Economic Analysis of the Spruce Budworm Epidemic 


In connection with the federally-assisted spruce budworm spraying program in 
New Brunswick, an economic study was made of the losses resulting from the spruce 
budworm infestation. A report for departmental use was prepared in co-operation with 
the Operations Division. 


Analysis of Forestry Statistics 


The continued revision of statistics on primary forest production, in co-operation 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, has resulted in completely revised estimates 
of annual production for the years 1940 to 1955. These were published in the Amend- 
ments, 1958, to Forest and Forest Products Statistics, Canada, which included also 
a revision of the National Forest Inventory. 


Forestry Study Group—Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 


By mid-year the co-ordination of the work of this group and the compilation of 
a significant part of the required statistics were completed, followed by the publication 
by the Royal Commission of The Outlook for the Canadian Forest Industries. 


Preparation of International Reports 


Economic and statistical reports were prepared for the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the Economic Commission for Europe. Summaries of national and 
international forestry statistics were compiled for the use of the Canadian delegation 
to the Ninth Session of the FAO Conference. 


2. Annual Forest Depletion 1 


Millions Percentage 
of Cu. Ft. of | 
of Usable Wood Depletion 
1946-55 19562 1946-55 1956 
Products utilized: 
ATO ES ANU DOLLS aa i rE eh eae ier «ne cbs 1,406 1,607 42.9 38.7 
ET RVOO CME ak eT Pe eee te Rel. hone eh 2 1,195 1,510 36.4 36.4 
BITE OO Cert Riera cs Ane ait seen AED | de TAR or 402 284 12.3 6.8 
10 PE EDLOCUCCS Ferre erer reste ar ce pucwa nid roe Suse mse 80 60 2.5 1.4 
EL OUAT, eRe er te ere ee ee eres oe 3, 083 3,461 94.1 83.3 
Wastage: 
HS WIOTES. TICS fata ree rs Tae ee see ie cease 193 693 5.9 16.7 
(CAN Digs QO ATi ae ede Se aes <a peh Macatee ta Srarey sree 5 3,276 4,154 100.0 100.0 


1 Does not include wastage caused by agencies other than fire, such as insects, diseases, and natural mortality. 
for which no reliable estimates are available. 
2 Preliminary estimate. 
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3. Forest Industries 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL SratTistics, 1955 


Number of Salaries Net Value? Gross Value 
Employees and Wages of Production of Production 
$ $ $ 

Woods:operavions;. saesetaee 149, 0002 506, 000, 000 729,113,769 829,572,714 
Pulp and paper ee erene 62,205 265, 298,119 689,818,173  1,326,938,138 
Lumber industry. . Sere ty: 58, 586 152,556, 819 296, 940, 188 644, 482, 990 
Wood-using industry. Wa) Be 75, 087 201, 883, 078 334, 917,793 730, 108, 828 
Paper-using industry............ 27,545 84,478, 930 177, 448, 414 428, 106, 801 
TOLATAE Ee ae erie ne ere 372,423 1,210,216,946 2,228,233,337 3,959,209,471 


1 Net value of production is gross or sale value, less cost of materials, fuel, purchased electricity, and process 
supplies consumed. ‘ 
2 Man-year basis (300 working days). 


4. Research Work of Forest Research Division 
SILVICULTURE AND RELATED RESEARCH 


Forest Classification 


Continuing studies of forest types and forest sites to develop descriptive and 
classificatory methods useful in forestry practice. It is agreed that integrated ecological 
studies, rather than those emphasizing either vegetation or habitat alone, will provide 
the best foundation for forest and forest-land classification. On this basis research 
work is continuing in Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, and the Prairie Provinces. 
A provisional text to accompany the new (1956) forest classification map for Canada 
was prepared for distribution in mimeographed form. 


Ecology and Silvics 


Controlled experimental studies of the responses of tree seedlings to variations in 
soil nutrients, moisture, light and temperature; site requirements of tree species, site 
improvement, and research on the influences of frost during the growing season; 
observations on phenology and on the periodicity and amount of cone production in 
spruce and pine; studies of translocation in trees using radioisotopes, and physiological 
investigations of the flowering and fruiting processes in conifers. Continuation of taxo- 
nomic work, with collections of forest plants and the preparation of manuals and keys 
to assist identification. Ecological studies of the black spruce forest type in Alberta, 
of spruce-poplar in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, of aspen-birch-spruce-fir and yellow 
birch-sugar maple in Ontario, and of the spruce-fir type in Quebec, Newfoundland, and 
the Maritimes Provinces. 


Applied Silviculture 


Cutting experiments for the improvement or regeneration of forest stands in all 
districts on company lands and on experimental areas administered by the Branch. 
The principal studies in progress were with lodgepole pine and white spruce in Alberta; 
jack pine and red pine at Sandilands, black spruce at Duck Mountain; white spruce—aspen 
at Riding Mountain, Manitoba, and at Carrot River, Saskatchewan; spruce—balsam— 
birch—aspen at Heron Bay, tolerant hardwoods at Haliburton in Ontario; red and white 
pine at Coulonge, red spruce—fir—birch at Lake Edward, and balsam fir at Matane River, 
Quebec; maple-birch and old field white spruce in Nova Scotia; spruce-fir at Green River 
and Acadia, New Brunswick; spruce—balsam and balsam—white birch in Newfoundland. 
Most districts also conducted studies of seedbed improvement techniques using scarifica- 
tion, herbicides, or controlled burning. 
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Growth and Yield 


Continuation of sample plot establishment or remeasurement which will result 
in empirical or normal yield tables for important species in each district. Special 
consideration was given to black spruce types and to the correlation of these studies 
with methods of assessing site productivity. 


Reforestation and Tree Breeding 


Experimental plantings and direct seedings at all Forest Experiment Stations and 
in most provinces. Tree breeding program at the Petawawa and Acadia Forest Experiment 
Stations with particular emphasis on provenance tests with spruce, jack pine, and 
balsam fir; co-operation in tree breeding with industry, including a large-scale seed 
collection for a white spruce provenance study; investigations to produce fast-growing 
and resistant strains of different species and species hybridization; further progress in 
grafting techniques with conifers; development of plantations; selection, testing, and 
collection of material from superior trees. 


Forest Management 


Collection of basic data in each district for management of selected and important 
forest types; operation of demonstration woodlots on an experimental basis. Continued 
work on an area at Petawawa to practice and demonstrate intensive silviculture; assistance 
to Alberta and Newfoundland in developing forest management plans. 


Mensuration 


Checking continued on promising mathematic functions developed to express tree 
volume and growth relationships. Data processing unit established at Ottawa to compile 
and compute research data by mechanical tabulation and punch cards. 


Forest INVENTORIES SECTION 


Preparation of Stand Volume Tables 


Volumetric data for use by the air photograph interpreter in making estimates of 
timber quantities collected in the field in accordance with four determinants: canopy 
density, average height weighted by volume, cover type and site type. Three hundred 
and seventy-six sample plots were measured, and compilation by data processing unit 
was undertaken, facilitated by the use of a base table for tree volumes. 


Determination of Most Suitable Methods of Air Photography 


Research in the use of various cameras and films to increase the accuracy of fine 
tree measurements in air photographs and to facilitate the identification of tree species. 
Air photographs taken for forest inventory with a new lens were studied. Camouflage 
detection photographs were taken on budworm-infested and other areas to determine 
their value in identifying dead foliage, distinguishing species, and determining tree 
vigour. 


Development of Instruments 


Advances in the technique of using air photographs for forest inventory purposes 
are accompanied by demands for new or improved instruments. A paper on the economies 
provided by the Rapidograph pen in marking air photographs was prepared for publica- 
tion. A special table to facilitate the use of the Seelyscope in plotting forest type lines 
was constructed. 


Investigation of Forest Survey Techniques 


Research in field sampling procedures and air photograph interpretation. Five 
hundred and seventy-eight sample plots were measured to test the application of stand 
volume tables. Seven hundred and five point samples were measured to test, under 
Canadian conditions, a new method of forest sampling based on the use of the 
relascope. 
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FirE PROTECTION SECTION 


Forest Fire Danger Tables 


Field studies at temporary specially selected research stations at two widely separated 
locations in British Columbia to obtain basic data for use in preparing fire danger 
tables. Related projects at the Petawawa and Kananaskis Forest Experiment Stations. 
Analyses nearly completed of the field data taken to prepare new, individual fire danger 
tables for Saskatchewan and Alberta. Major portion of the work done toward the 
publication of a fire danger rating manual. 


Weather in Relation to Fire Danger and Fire Behaviour 


Field studies on the effect of mountainous topography on fire danger measurements 
and on going fires were continued at the Kananaskis Forest Experiment Station, and an 
analysis of the data was well advanced. An article on the accuracy of the hair hygro- 
graph was prepared for publication by the Meteorological Branch. The new fire 
research laboratory at the Petawawa Forest Experimental Station was equipped to make 
certain fundamental studies to augment field investigations of fire weather and fire 
behaviour. 


Fire Season Severity 


A method of rating the relative severity of fire seasons from year to year, or from 
region to region, within a given protection organization has been developed with the 
use of the records of small test fires as the basic research tool—the results are being 
prepared for publication. Many practical applications of the rating are foreseen. 


Fuel Type Classification 


Preparatory work done to commence field investigations of methods for classifying 
and mapping fuel types in 1958 in co-operation with the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests. 


Increasing the Effectiveness of Forest Fire Control 


Production of a 20-minute colour training film on fire detection and fire danger 
rating; completion of field studies on the characteristics of back-pack pumps used in 
Canada; observation of experimental control burns and publication of the results; 
continued studies of herbicides, efficiency of various forestry hose lays, and techniques 
for selecting sites for lookout towers. 


5. Forest Fire Losses in Canada, 1956 


(Compared with 10-year average 1946-55) 


Provinces Yukon and N.W.T. 
Item Annual Annual 
Average 1956 Average 1956 
1946-55 1946-55 
ovalsnumiber of tresses eee eae 5, 281 5, 486 96 99 
Total area burned (acres)................... 1,436, 443 2,014, 043 692,153 92,419 
Size of average fire (acres).................. 272 367 7,210 933 
Saw timber burned (M ft. b.m.)............. 337, 234 563, 953 13, 438 = 
Simalimateniall(Gords) esc eee eee 1,256,892 6, 755, 398 196, 583 71,901 
Actual cost of fire fighting................... $ 2,635,609 $ 2,845,106 $ 43,444 $ 34,615 
Other fire protection costs (1955)............ — $ 18,881,582 — $ 133,798 


Area under protection (sq.mi.).............. — 1,117,169 = 125, 000 
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6. Reforestation Under the Forestry Agreements 


Number of Trees Planted Area Planted Area Seeded 
Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total 
1957-58 to Date 1957-58 to Date 1957-58 to Date 
acres acres acres acres 
Prince Edward Island. 79,000 330,000 55 266 — — 
Nova Scotia.......... 256, 000 722,000 294 855 ~- — 
OnCaAriO meee ae eee oe — 55, 790, 000 — 55, 790 — 6, 000 
ManIbOD ass ore ae kes 1,127,000 4,120,000 886 3,529 — — 
Saskatchewan......... 184, 000 1,392,000 165 1,103 256 1,262 
British Columbia..... — 11,949, 000 — 14,160 — — 
ROTA Utara ale eee: 1,646,000 74,303,000 1,400 75,703 256 7, 262 


7. Payments to Provinces Under the Inventory and Reforestation Agreements 


Total 
Forest Inventory Reforestation Federal Payments 
Province 
Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total 
1957-58 to Date 1957-58 to Date 1957-58 to Date 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island... — — 16,036 85, 639 16,036 85, 639 
INOVia OCOUlAL ese se eu: 10, 920 307,550 3,930 8,944 14, 850 316, 494 
New Brunswick........ A545 129, 328 — — 17,545 129, 328 
Oatarioweene a sane ees 0888 cl 109 sDST 19, 788 592,008 240,421 2,351,595 
IMANICODAwasce oon cece 19,390 326, 135 11, 274 53, 464 30, 664 379, 599 
Saskatchewan.......... 23,774 251, 937 2,098 13,911 25,872 265, 848 
NIULGXST SHE RR as RR 58,519 539,379 = — 58,519 539,379 
British Columbia....... 462,390 2,917,205 — 137,181 462,390 3,054,386 
ARGO hapten Be Sonn eas Sisal Mmonesin tat 53, 126 891,147 866,297 7,122,268 


8. Payments to Provinces Under the Forest Fire Protection and Access Roads 
and Trails Agreements 


Fire Protection Access Roads and Trails 
Province 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 

1957-58 1957-58 

$ $ 
Ne RMEOUMCL ATI Clemeynmtatee cee heer: Chae es eres 33,913 2,872 

eringoid ward lsland nar se dente fe oe , 1,518 — 
NOMA COLD aa eee a er ine che te aie on tele 20, 532 14, 141 
ence TINS WICK sags Pere cio cies bar ei tte ee 36, 862 29,833 
COIRLRENE OY: « occlaea ete lee hy Geeh es 2 epee 152,598 249, 247 
“NOTRE SY «Deas gt, shall les er 42,049 118,214 
ESCO MOW alec ater nani hs seat es 49,503 95, 056 
BAIIISYETELES 5 ys oy a ie dees ane ne, Stains seem ia 62,096 23, 642 
ESOP eC OLUTMUDEA cae. eh oe ne ot ne cote kee 100, 929 77, 363 


AIGSUN SA SA a ato eRe Se o Oe ere 500, 000 610, 368 
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9, Aerial Spraying—New Brunswick and British Columbia 


Area Sprayed Federal Payments 
Province 

Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total 

1957-58 to Date 1957-58 to Date 
acres acres $ $ 

INGER LE SATION OE oe anoaecs noavndaecsasaeuneeae 5,195,000 11,439, 0001 985, 7292 3, 250,000 
(ahoaisiay Gol peed Obey caknanocewsdeuce sneer 156, 000 156, 000 83, 927 83,927 
TOTAL Repetto eee ee 5,351,000 11,595,000 1,069,656 SOOORO LT 


1 Gross area, including re-spraying. Net area sprayed, approx. 5,195,000 acres. 
2 An additional sum of $131,577 was paid out of the 1958-59 appropriation. 


10. Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 


Under main headings, research work is shown separately hereunder for the Ottawa 
and Vancouver Laboratories. The work of the latter is mainly concerned with British 
Columbia and Alberta timbers and forest-based industries. 


Timber Engineering 


Ottawa 


Continuing accumulation of basic data on the mechanical and physical properties 
of Canadian timbers. Basic research on the behaviour of nailed joints and on the impact 
strength of glued surfaces. Studies on the effect of knots on the strength of end joints 
in glued laminated construction. The development of designs of economical, nailed 
wooden trusses for house construction, and investigations into the strength of laminated 
crossarms. 


Vancouver 


Testing of woods and wood structures to determine strength properties, including 
variability statistics. Continuing calculations of working stresses for structural timber. 
Studies of mechanical and physical properties of lodgepole pine mine timbers and fast- 
growth Douglas fir in relation to various growth zones within the tree. 


Containers 
Ottawa 


Investigations into the actual hazards to which containers are subjected in transit. 
Studies on sheathed containers incorporating various materials and fastening devices. 
Continuing investigations into the design and strength of containers manufactured from 
wood and wood-based materials. Studies of more efficient methods of packing and 
shipping goods for National Defence and Agriculture. 


Veneers, Plywood, and Adhesives 
Ottawa 


Studies on the strength and durability of wood adhesives and improved test 
methods; development of standard tests for glued laminated wood products; evaluation 
of balsam poplar for plywood manufacture; fundamental studies on the formation of 
veneer cutting defects and their effect on the properties of plywood. 


Vancouver 


Determination of the effect of drying temperatures on the gluing properties and 
quality of Engelmann spruce veneer. Calculations of percentage wood failure in plywood 
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removed from exposure fence. Analysis of strength data obtained from drying Douglas 
fir veneers at high temperatures. Collation of strength in static bending data of Douglas 
fir plywood. 


Physics 
Ottawa 


Development of a non-destructive testing technique, employing sonic vibrations, 
for detecting inferior bonds in laminated wood products; studies on the dielectric 
properties of wood adhesives and methods of evaluating these properties. 


Wood Preservation 
Ottawa 


Performance records of service installations are being kept up to date, including 
posts, poles, railway ties, and pilings treated with various preservatives by different 
methods. Continuation of treatment studies for green fence posts with special considera- 
tion of the possibility of do-it-yourself treatments by farmers, using simple equipment 
(tanks). Studies of the mechanisms of wood penetration by liquids and their modification 
by addition of certain compounds. Application of radio-active isotopes for penetration 
studies. Improvements in the statistical methods of evaluating preservatives. Non-pressure 
treatments (dip, brush) for material subject to moderate decay hazards (mill work). 


Vancouver 


Studies of effect of high bath temperatures in improving the penetration of creosote 
into mountain type Douglas fir. Analyses of factors affecting the penetration and reten- 
tion of creosote in western hemlock poles. Analyses of the relationship between creosote 
retention and duration of boiling, and development of formula on influence of variables. 


Pathology 
Ottawa 


Studies to determine the relative importance of the fungi isolated from decayed 
wood in buildings and in service outdoors, their relation to the preservative treatment 
used, and the inter-relation between the primary wood-decaying fungi and the other 
associated fungi isolated from the areas of decay. The effect of common blue-staining 
and other wood-inhabiting fungi on the strength properties of the wood. The effect of 
moulds and other antagonistic fungi in retarding development of decay in stored birch 
logs. The identification, isolation, and maintenance in culture, for reference purposes, 
of wood-decaying and sapwood staining fungi. 


Vancouver 


Identification of fungi and wood samples, and assessment of cause and significance 
of various decays. Observation and description of defects and abnormalities in woods 
by anatomical examination. Determination of the relative durability of western red 
cedar heartwood under controlled laboratory test conditions of softwood plywood and 
of the decay resistance of wood treated with copper naphthenate. 


Paints and Coatings 
Ottawa 


Attempts to improve the method for evaluating fire retardancy of coatings. 
Durability of exterior coatings under a wide range of climatic conditions. Bleaching 
of defects in wood. Influence of paint pigments on blistering of paints. Effect of species 
on durability of exterior coatings. Painting of creosote-treated wood. Behaviour of 
paint coatings on treated millwork. Finishes for hardwood flooring. Paints and protective 
coatings for Douglas fir plywood and hardboard. 
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Chemistry 


Ottawa 

Defiberization studies on pulpwood bark for production of fibre for structural 
boards. Dimensional stabilization of wood by chemical modification. Analysis and 
evaluation of tension wood in hardwoods used for pulping. Separation of the main 
components of wood by mild chemical agents. 


Vancouver 


Development of new technique for separating individual isomers from the thujaplicin 
mixtures obtained from western red cedar. Preparation of samples of beta, gamma, 
and hydroxy thujaplicin, methyl ethers of these substances, and other chemicals for 
pharmaceutical testing. Examinations of infra red absorption spectrum of various 
derivatives and of plicata acid from western red cedar. 


Microbiology 


Ottawa 

Investigations of bacterial fermentations of wood waste were continued, aiming 
at the production of useful products. Pre-treatment and experimental conditions for 
fermentation of wood; isolation of the growth factor in rumen fluid necessary for growth 
of rumen bacteria; isolation of an enzyme system from rumen organisms; and mechanism 
of fermentation of cellulose by rumen organisms. 


Milling 
Ottawa 
New mill using travelling headsaw and stationary carriage completed and pre- 
liminary studies begun. A headsaw shadow-line projector completed and installed. Studies 
on the use of chips from sawmill waste for pulp. Chip sampling programs being 
developed. Appraisal of potential future expansion of chip utilization. Studies on log 
barking. Studies into factors influencing production of charcoal in Canada. 


Vancouver 


Analysis of the lumber recovery values of alpine fir (balsam) logs. Determination 
of relationships between log values and visually detectable decay in standing tree. 
Compilation of data on sawing times before and after the installation of a whole-log 
barker in a mill. Studies of the effect of ambrosia beetles on the yield and quality of 
saw logs. 


Logging 
Ottawa 


Data available on the effect of tree size on harvesting and conversion. Log grading 
system for yellow birch and hard maple completed and similar studies continuing on 
softwoods. Surveys into conversion and utilization of forest products in specific areas. 


Vancouver 


Analysis of tractor yarding studies completed at several logging operations in the 
southern interior of British Columbia. Logging research studies in co-operation with 
University of British Columbia. Review of problems appertaining to logging in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Seasoning 
Ottawa 


Data available on the effect of fluctuation of moisture content of seasoned wood 
in use. Studies on the kiln-drying of white pine continuing. Data obtained on the storage 
of lumber in paper and other wrappings. A new high-temperature kiln under construction. 
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Additional data available on the equilibrium moisture content of wood in use in 
buildings. Annual kiln course conducted for representatives of industry on improved 
drying techniques and proper application of seasoning principles. 


Vancouver 


Measurements of shrinkage of lumber during kiln-drying. Continuing studies on 
the effect of high temperature rapid kiln-drying on the quality of lumber. Studies of 
circulation and preparation of data showing air measurements in different types of 
dry-kilns, and of climatic conditions at major lumber producing centres in British 
Columbia. 


Wood Structure 
Ottawa 


Effects of anatomy on technological properties of wood were continued, including 
the tracing of the origin of internal separations induced in moist wood by industrial 
processing and in wood exposed to repeated drying and wetting. Studies continued on 
the paths followed by forced penetration of oil-type preservatives in wood and on effects 
of reaction wood on strength and related properties. Appraisal of properties of wood 
from plantation forests was undertaken. Identification of timber, appraising causes 
of defects in wood products and remedial suggestions. 


Vancouver 


Collation of data on spiral grain and investigation of the effect of stimulated 
growth on the severity of spiral grain in alder, and the development of microphotographic 
technique for the measurement of microfibrils. Measurement of fibres in Douglas 
fir seedlings from a single parent tree but planted on different sites. 
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Appendix F 
(Natural History Branch and Human History Branch) 


National Museum: Education Section 


The interpretation of the work and materials of the Museum to the general public, 
and particularly to young people, is the responsibility of the Education Section. This 
exposition is carried on by means of guided tours, lectures, film showings, and the 
sale or loan of photographs, lantern slides, film strips, and motion picture films. 


Adult Lectures in English 


The regular Wednesday night series of public lectures was continued during the 
autumn, winter, and early spring. Seventeen lectures were given, ranging in subject 
from geological exploration to space travel, with geography, anthropology, and natural 
history well represented. Total recorded attendance was 5,105, which represents a falling 
off from the attendance of the previous year. This may reflect the growing competition 
from other forms of entertainment and adult education. The following is the list of 


lectures in this series: 


The British Isles—by Neil Douglas, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 

Exploring the Eskimo’s Past—by W. E. Taylor, M.A., National Museum of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

British Columbia—by J. M. Humphrey, Vancouver, B.C. 

The Lost Animals in the Southern Hemisphere—by Thomas W. Cameron, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Sc., Professor of Parasitology, Macdonald College, Ste Anne de 
Bellevue, P.Q. 

The Kingdom of Kommagene—by H. G. Bachmann, Ph.D., National Research 
Council, Ottawa. 

Wind, Clouds, and the Rain—by K. T. McLeod, B.Sc., M.A., Superintendent, 
Canadian Public Weather Services, Toronto. 

Waves—by W. M. Gray, M.A., Ph.D., Mines Branch, Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Ottawa. 

The Antiquity of Man in America—by George F. Carter, A.B., Ph.D., The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 

Jewish Folksong Recital—by Ruth Rubin, Jewish Folksinger (Yiddish), New York, 
U.S.A. 

Puppet Films—Czechoslovakia. 

Geological Mountain Exploration—by E. F. Roots, Ph.D., Geological Survey of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

South African Mosaic—by His Excellency, Jan R. Jordaan, High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa. 

Primitive New Guinea—by G. P. Holland, Entomology Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Allan Mills Sings—Allan Mills, folksinger, Montreal. 

Rockets, Earth Satellites, and Space Travel—by Gordon D. Watson, Director, 
Weapons Research, Defence Research Board, Ottawa. 

anes Bushmen (and the cold)—by J. S. Hart, National Research Council, 

ttawa. 

Oddities of the Sea—by Dr. John F. Storr, University of Miami, U.S.A. 


Adult Lectures in French 


Three lectures in the French language were given, with a total attendance of 1,040. 
These were as follows: 


Le folklore gaspésien—Mlle Carmen Roy, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 
La vie des Indiens des Andes—Le docteur Jehan Albert Vellard, Directeur-fondateur 
de l'Institut francais d’Etudes Andines. 
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Les Traditions populaires suisses—M. le professeur Joseph Szoverffy de la Faculté 
des Arts, Université d’Ottawa. 


Children’s Programs 


The Saturday morning programs for children continue to arouse much interest, 
though some subjects have a greater appeal than others. Twenty talks or film showings 
were offered during the period October to April, with a recorded attendance of 10,945, 
The following were the subjects: 


South Africa—films and talk by W. F. Van Eyssen, Information Adviser of the 
Embassy of the Union of South Africa. 

Canada’s East Coast—4 nature films. 

Forest Fires—films and a talk by J. C. McLeod of the Forestry Branch. 

Royal Tour in the South Pacific—film and a talk by Ian Spencer. 

“Battle of the Budworms” and the “Plywood Story’—2 films. 

“Man of Aran’”—Robert J. Flaherty film. 

Puppet colour films—Embassy of Czechoslovakia, Ottawa. 

New African Dominion—films and talk on Ghana by E. Jackson. 

“Scrooge’—film. 

“Tales of Robin Hood”, “Robinson Crusoe”—two feature films. 

Totem Poles—movie and talk by Reginald Kelly, Indian Affairs Branch, Dept. 
of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 

Space Travel—talk by R. W. Tanner of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 

Malaya—film and talk by Dr. G. C. Monture, Ottawa. 

Nature Film Program. 

Folk Songs—Tom Kines. 

“Captain Courageous”—feature film. 

A tour of the West Indies—Gordon Merrill, Carleton University, Ottawa. 

Waves—talk by W. M. Gray. 

Underwater film program. 

U.K. Travelogue—film program on the British Isles. 


Special Programs 


Special lectures or film showings were offered when distinguished scholars were 
available, or when a special exhibition was being opened to the public. Seventeen such 
presentations were offered, with a total attendance of 13,849. In addition, the film series 
“Canada in Colour’, shown during the summer, drew a total audience of 8,275. 


Reindeer Breeding in Europe and Asia—by E. J. Lindgren, M.A., Ph.D., Royal 
Central Asian Society, London, England. 

Red Ochre and Rituals—Dr. J. Norman Emerson, University of Toronto. 

Exhibit Film Showing: “Nanook of the North” (April 1-29). 

Exhibit Film Showing: “Hunting Animals of the Past”. 

Opening of Irish Folklore Exhibit—film showing during exhibit. 

Irish Concert. — 

Robert J. Flaherty Film “Man of Aran”. 

French Canadian Folk Dances—by les Folkloristes du Québec. 

The Sikhote-Aline Meteorite—Russian film with introduction by Peter M. Millman, 
A.M., Ph.D., National Research Council, Ottawa. 

Royal Journey—film showing. 

English Literature and the Screen—Dr. Roger Manvell (program in connection 
with the Ottawa Film Council, The Ottawa Film Society, The University of 
Ottawa Cine Club). 

Forestry Exhibit Opening: film showings during exhibit. 

Opening of West Coast Indian Exhibit. 

A Canadian’s Camera View of Russian Life—Col. J. H. Jenkins, Chief, Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada (given in connection with Forestry Branch), 
Ottawa. 
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Talk and Film on Totem Poles—Reginald Kelly, Indian Affairs Branch, Dept. 
of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 

C.B.C. Films “People of the Potlatch” and “The Village”. 

Opening of Exhibit “Shells of the World”. 

“Canada in Colour” summer film series (attendance 8,275). 


Tours 


Groups conducted through the Museum exhibition halls totalled 106. Of these, 
the most noteworthy were the following groups: Rotary Club’s “Adventure in Citizen- 
ship”; Royal Military College of Canada; Ottawa Y.M.C.A. Day Camp; High School 
students sponsored by the United Nations; Stratford Teachers’ College; North Bay 


Teachers’ College. 


Lecture Hall 


The lecture hall and projection facilities of the Museum are available for use by 
educational and other organizations. Twenty-five such bodies made use of this service 
during the year: : 

Logan Club (Geological Survey of Canada), Public Schools of Ottawa, Ottawa 

Citizen’s Forum, Appalachian Club, American Society of Tool Engineers, Ottawa 

Valley Aquarium Society, Ottawa Junior Music Club, Science Film Group, Ottawa 

Fish and Game Association, Ottawa Film Society, Czechoslovakian Embassy, 

Colour Photography Association, National Gallery of Canada, German Language 

Club, Theatre Foundation of Ottawa, Mineralogical Association of Canada, Rotary 

Club, United Nations Association in Ottawa, Biological and Anthropological Group 

of the Professional Institute, Ottawa Art Association, Emergency Air Corps, 

Maritime Provinces Association, The Royal Canadian Geographical Society, 

Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Lectures 


By W. K. W. BALDWIN: 
Exploring the Hudson Bay Lowlands. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 
Vegetation of the Clay Belt of Northern Ontario and Quebec. Ontario Research 
Foundation, Toronto. 


By A. W. F. BANFIELD: 


The Canadian Caribou Research Program. Northeast Wildlife Conference, 
Montreal. 
Caribou. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 


By S. BLEAKNEY: 


Amphibians and Reptiles of Southern Alberta. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 
Dogfish Anatomy. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 
Sharks. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 


By E. L. BousFIELD: 

Maintenance and Dispersal of the Larve of Barnacles and Other Fouling Organisms 
in Estuaries. Marine Laboratory, Friday Harbor, Washington, D.C. 

Freshwater Crustaceans of the Ottawa Region. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 

Transport and Concentration of Planktonic Animals in Estuaries. Northeast 
Wildlife Conference, Montreal. 

Interesting Your Child in Nature. Churchill Avenue Home School Association, 
Ottawa. 

Seashore Life of Canadian Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. Carleton University 
Science Club, Ottawa. 


By A. W. CAMERON: 


Canadian Bats. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 
Small Mammals of the Ottawa District. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 
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By J. A. Crossy: 
Painting Canada’s Wildlife. Hamilton Nature Club, Hamilton, Ont. 


By W. E. GODFREY: 


Arctic Birds. H.M.C.S. Gloucester, Ottawa. 
Birds Across Canada. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 


By W. LANGsTON, Jr: 
Drumheller, Seventy Million Years B.C. Public Lecture, Drumheller, Alberta. 


IBYala cS ICUSSELL: 

Dinosaurs and Dinosaur Hunters. Annual Meeting of the Canadian Museums 
Association, Calgary, Alta. 

Continental Zoology of the North American Pleistocene. McCord Museum, 
McGill University, Montreal. 

A Horse Astragalus from the Hand Hills Conglomerate of Alberta. Society of 
Vertebrate Paleontology, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Dinosaurs and Dinosaur Hunting. Canadian Clubs, Smiths Falls and Kemptville, 
Ont.; Fredericton, St. Andrews, St. Stephen and Moncton, N.B. 

The Environment of Prehistoric Man. St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa. 


By H. J. SCOGGAN: 


Evergreen Trees. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 
Deciduous Trees. The Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 


BELLEAU-HAMBLETON, Thérése 
The Art and Artefacts of Pre-Historic Man. St. Patrick’s College. 


LEE, Thomas E. 
Early Man in Canada, with References to American Finds. Ontario Archeological 
Society. Toronto. 
Interview, subject “Sheguiandah”, CBL TV, Tabloid, Toronto. 
The Sheguiandah Site. Macoun Field Club, Ottawa. 


MAacNEeEIsH, Richard S. 

The Origin of Modern Foods. Scientists Wives’ Association of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa. 

Recent Finds on the Firth River and their Relevance to New World Migrations. 
Archeological Society of Montreal. 

The Ecology of Plant Domestication. The Geography Class of McGill University. 

Ancient Migrations. Indian Aid Society, Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 

Recent Finds in the Southern Yukon. Whitehorse Historical Society, Yukon 
Territory. 

Interviewed at CBO Ottawa, by Stephen Dale for Ontario School Broadcast 
of “Current Events”. 

Prehistoric Peopling of the New World. Radio speech, CBO, Ottawa. 

Agriculture in the Prehistoric Eastern Woodlands. Discussant at the symposia 
organized at the American Anthropological Association Meeting. 

Prehistoric Man Across the Pacific. Y.M.C.A. Discussion Club. 

Exploring the Past. Engineers Wives’ Association, Ottawa. 

The Beginnings of Civilization. Carleton University Class. 

Origin and Dispersal of New World Agriculture. McGill Pleistocene Seminar. 

Firth River Finds. Brotherhood of Anglican Churchmen, St. Richards, Ottawa. 

Problems of Canadian Arctic Archeology. Conference in Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Rioux, Marcel 
Remarques sur le concept de structure sociale. ACFAS meetings in Quebec. 
Sociologie de la religion. Commentaries on Dumont’s paper, Quebec. 
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The Ethnography of French Canada. A series of lectures given at Carleton 
University from September to April. 

Participation in four TV programs (Sociology of Religion, Prise de Bec, Vacances 
en Colombie-Britannique and Here and There), and two radio broadcasts 
(“The Indians” and Citizen’s Forum, English network). 


ROUSSEAU, Jacques: 

L’Anthropobiologie du Québec boréal. Series of eight lectures. Laval University. 

Gastronomie canadienne. Laval University. 

Les Indiens chasseurs. Le Cercle juif de langue frangaise. 

Medical Folklore in Eastern Canada. Plant Science Seminar, American Associa- 
tion of Pharmacists. 

L’Indien de la forét canadienne et le milieu écologique. La Sorbonne, Paris. 

Man before Science. St. Patrick’s College. 

L’Indien de la forét boréale. Université d’Ottawa. 

Le milieu biologique et ’homme dans l’Ungava. Series of ten Saturday lectures. 
Institut de géographie, Université de Montréal. 


TAYLOR, William E. 
Tabloid, CBC, TV, Toronto, as guest. 
Living with the Sugluk Eskimo. CBO, Ottawa. 
Eskimo Archeology. CBO, Ottawa. 
Archeology in Ungava. Arctic Circle, Ottawa. 
Field Methodology and Techniques. Participant in discussion. McGill University 
Graduate Seminar in Archeology. 
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Appendix G 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 1957-58 
National Parks Branch 


Canadian Wildlife Service 


Wildlife Management Bulletins 
Series 1, Number 12. Continued Barren-ground Caribou Studies. John P. Kelsall. 
Series 1, Number 13. Range Studies in Banff National Park, Alberta, 1953. 

Robert Webb. 

Translations of Russian Game Reports. Volume 1 (Beaver, 1951-55) and Volume 2 
(Muskrat, 1951-55). 

L’Art d’attirer les oiseaux en leur offrant le manger et le boire. (Pamphlet reprinted, 
fourth edition. ) 


Technical Articles 

The Plight of the Barren-ground Caribou. A. W. F. Banfield. Oryx 4(1): 5-20. 1957. 

Dropping Boards for Populations Studies of Small Mammals. W. A. Fuller 
(collaboration). J. Wildlife Mgnt. 21: 300-314. 1957. 

On the Role of Rodents in the Epidemiology of Hydatid Disease in the Mackenzie 
River Basin. Harold C. Gibbs. Can. J. Comp. Med. 21(8): 287-289. 1957. 

Seventh Census of Non-passerine Birds in the Bird Sanctuaries of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Louis Lemieux. Can. Field-Nat. 70(4): 183-185. 1956 
(Published 1957). 

La ot couve la grande oie blanche. Louis Lemieux. Les Carnets 18(1): 11-18. 
1958. 

Movements of Trumpeter Swans Shown by Band Returns and Observations. 
R. H. Mackay. Condor 59:339. 1957. 

Birds Observed at Bathurst Inlet, Northwest Territories. Eoin H. McEwen. 
Can. Field-Nat. 71(3): 109-115. 1957. 

Annotated List of Birds of Part of the Back River, N.W.T. John S. Tener. 
Can. Field-Nat. 70(3): 138-141. 1956 (Published 1957). 


Water Resources Branch 


Water Resources Papers 
No. 118. Pacific Drainage, Climatic Years 1952-53, 1953-54. 


Mimeographed Reports 
1. Hydro-Electric Progress in Canada, 1957, Bulletin No. 2598. 
2. Water Power Resources. of Canada, Bulletin No. 2602. 
3. Principal Hydro-Electric and Hydraulic Developments in Canada with Turbine 
Capacities not less than 2,000 h.p., Bulletin No. 2600. 


Forestry Branch 


Technical Notes 

No. 50 Forest Resources of the Avalon Peninsula, Newfoundland. W. C. Wilton. 

No. 51 Occurrence and Effects of Summer Frost in a Conifer Plantation. René 
Pomerleau and R. G. Ray. 

No. 52. Thinning in Lodgepole Pine Stands in Alberta. L. A. Smithers. 

No. 53 Cutting and Seedbed Preparation to Regenerate Yellow Birch, Haliburton 
County, Ontario. J. M. Jarvis. 

No. 54 Black Spruce Reproduction Under Disturbed Soil Conditions. A. Linteau. 
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No. 55 Annual and Seasonal March of Soil Moisture Under a Hardwood Stand. 
D. A. Fraser. 

No. 56 Annual and Seasonal March of Soil Temperature on Several Sites Under 
a Hardwood Stand. D. A. Fraser. 

No. 57. Tolerant Hardwood Forests of Northern Nova Scotia. M. H. Drinkwater. 

No. 58 Influence of the Aspen Overstory on White Spruce Growth in Saskat- 
chewan. J. H. Cayford. 

No. 59 Frost Hardiness of White Spruce and Red Pine Seedlings in Relation to 
Soil Moisture. J. W. Fraser and J. L. Farrar. 

No. 60 Light Measurement in a Study of White Pine Reproduction. E. S. Atkins. 

No. 61 The Effect of Partial Cutting in Even-aged Lodgepole Pine Stands. 
A. W. Blyth. 

No. 62 A Light Portable Tower to Facilitate Measurement of Vertical Gradients 
in Tree Studies. D. A. Fraser. 

No. 63 The Effect of Various Seedbed Treatments on the Germination and 
Survival of White Spruce and Lodgepole Pine Seedlings. R. F. 
Ackerman. 

No. 64 Effects of Manure on a White and Norway Spruce Plantation at 
Grand’Mere, Que. J. D. MacArthur. 

No. 65 Field Spruce in Nova Scotia. M. H. Drinkwater. 


Miscellaneous Series 


No. 7 Christmas Tree Growing in Canada. W. M. Stiell. 
7 La culture des arbres de Noél au Canada. W. M. Stiell. 
No. 8 Forest Inventories in Canada. H. E. Seely. 
9 


Forest Inventory and Reforestation Under the Canada Forestry Act, 
1952 to 1956. 


Miscellaneous—(Unclassified) 


Forest Conservation (Sth edition) 

Mise en valeur de la forét (2nd edition) 

List of Publications of the Forest Research Division, Forestry Operations Division, 
and Forest Economics Section 

Samples of Forest Fire Protection Posters 

Forest Fire Danger Tables (Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
and the East Slope of the Rocky Mountains) 


Forest Inventories in Canada. H. E. Seely. (Prepared for Seventh British Common- 
wealth Forestry Conference) 


Fence Posts and Poles from Lodgepole Pine Stands. L. A. Smithers. (Published 
by the Alberta Department of Lands and Forests) 


Croissance et développement des plantations de coniféres de Grand’Mére, Que. 
G. C. Cunningham 


Periodicals 


Précis de protection des foréts contre le feu: 
Volume III No. 2 
Volume IV No. 1 and No. 2 
Volume V No. 1 and No. 2 
Volume VI No. 1 and No. 2 
Volume VII No. 1 


Forest Fire Protection Abstracts: 


Volume VII No. 1 and No. 2 
Volume VIII No. 1 
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Canada’s Forests, 1958 

Les foréts du Canada, 1958 

Annual Report on Forest Research for year ended March 31, 1957. 
1958 Amendments—Bulletin 106—Forest and Forest Products Statistics 


Reprints (Magazine Articles) 

Seeding and Planting White Spruce on Tolerant Hardwood Lands. M. H. Drink- 
water. Reprinted from Woodlands Review, Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada, June 1957, Vol. 58. 

Studies of Regeneration in Forest Stands Devastated by the Spruce Budworm. 
Part 1. D. A. Fraser, co-author. Reprinted from Forest Science, June 1957. 

Mineral Nutrient Content of some Forest Plant Leaves and of the Humus Layer as 
as Related to Site Quality. D. Gagnon, co-author. Reprinted from Canadian 
Journal of Botany, March, 1958, Vol. 36, No. 2. 

Marking Air Photographs. F. W. Kippen. Reprinted from The Canadian 
Surveyor, March, 1958. 

Making the Most of the Weather. L. B. MacHattie. Reprinted from Woodlands 
Review, Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, June 1957. Vol. 58. 

The Rockland Red Pine Plantation. W. M. Stiell. Reprinted from Timber of 
Canada, April, 1957. 

Rapid Estimate of Volume in Red Pine Plantations. W. M. Stiell. Reprinted 
from The Forestry Chronicle, December, 1957, Vol. 33, No. 4. 

Two Control-burns in Jack Pine Cut-over. D. E. Williams. Reprinted from 
Woodlands Review, Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, Convention Issue, 
1958. 


Articles and Addresses 

Seeding and Planting White Spruce on Tolerant Hardwood Lands. M. H. Drink- 
water. Woodlands Review, June 1957. 

Translocation of Rubidium and Calcium in Trees. D. A. Fraser. Mario Moors 
Cabot Foundation. 

Relation of Environment Factors to Flowering in Spruce. D. A. Fraser. Mario 
Moors Cabot Foundation. 

Studies of Regeneration in Forest Stands Devastated by the Spruce Budworm. 
Part I. D. A. Fraser, co-author. Forest Science, June, 1957. 

Mineral Nutrient Content of some Forest Plant Leaves and of the Humus Layer as 
Related to Site Quality. D. Gagnon, co-author. Canadian Journal of Botany, 
March, 1958, Vol. 36, No. 2. 

Canada’s Stake in Forest Management. J. D. B. Harrison. Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada, Vol. 58, No. 3, 1957. 

From Hardwood Slums to Productive Forests. J. M. Jarvis. Canada Lumberman, 


April 1957. 
Making the Most of the Weather. L. B. MacHattie. Woodlands Review, October 
1957. 


Research in Forest Fire Control, 1957. J.C. Macleod. Paper presented to C.P.P.A. 
Meeting, Woodlands Section, August 1957. 

Rapid Estimate of Volume in Red Pine Plantations. W. M. Stiell. The Forestry 
Chronicle, December 1957, Vol. 33, No. 4. 

Patch Cutting in Second Growth Balsam Fir at Matane. R. G. Ray. Paper 
Presented to C.P.P.A. Meeting, Woodlands Section, August 1957. 

The Forests of Canada. H. M. Babcock. Article prepared for the Royal Forestry 
Society of Belgium. 

The Leading Role of Canada’s Forest Industry. H. M. Babcock. Financial 
Times. London. February 24, 1958. 

Two Control-burns in Jack Pine Cut-over. D. E. Williams. Woodlands Review, 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, Convention Issue, 1958. 
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Limited Distribution—Mimeographed Reports 

The aspen—birch-spruce—fir type in the Boreal Forest Region of Ontario. 
D. W. Maclean. 

Standard volume tables for white spruce on alluvial soils in the Wood Buffalo 
National Park. G. B. Sully, F. W. Kippen, T. G. Honer. 

Investigation of root grafts between trees in Scots pine stands. (Condensed by 
Erika and D. A. Fraser from a publication by Paava Yli-Vaakuri—Acta 
Forestalia Fennica 60:103-117:1954) 

Farm Woodlot Management. (Re-issue from 1951) A. Bickerstaff. 

The Petawawa Forest Experiment Station, Chalk River, Ontario. 

Results of partial cutting in an over-mature even-aged stand of subalpine white 
spruce in Alberta. J. Quaite. 

Empirical yield tables for aspen on the Riding, Duck and Porcupine Mountains, 
Manitoba. H. J. Johnson. 

Jack pine regeneration—a review of literature. J. H. Cayford. 

Effect of controlled fire on the composition of reproduction in a spruce-fir stand. 
(B. C. Wile) 

Regeneration of lodgepole pine following strip clear cutting, mechanical scarifica- 
tion and slash disposal. (R. F. Ackerman) 

Spacing and survival tables for plantations. (W. M. Stiell) 


Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 


Bulletins and Technical Notes 


Bulletin 119 Determination of the Strength and Physical Properties of Canadian 
Woods. W. E. Wakefield. 

Bulletin 120 Production of Wallboard from Wood Waste. F. Bender and 
F. W. King. 

Tech. Note 2. High Temperature Kiln-Drying of Eastern Canadian Softwoods. 
J. L. Ladell. 

Tech. Note 3. Strength and Related Properties of Woods Grown in Canada. 

Tech. Note 4 Dielectric Properties of Resin Glues for Wood. T. J. S. Cole and 
O. S. Roscoe. 

Tech. Note 5 Effect of Tree Size of Spruce and Balsam Fir on Harvesting and 
Conversion to Lumber in Nova Scotia. J. A. Doyle. 

Tech. Note 6 Wood Residues as Pulp Material and Development in Wallboard 
Production. J. A. Doyle and F. Bender (for 7th B.C.F.C. 
in Australia and New Zealand). 

Tech. Note 7 A Pulp Chip Program to Utilize Sawmill Residue. G. E. Bell. 

Tech. Note 8 Short-Log Bolters—Their Use in the Conversion of Canadian 
Hardwoods. W. W. Calvert. 


Technical Reports 


Sawmill Residue in the Prince George Area of British Columbia. C. F. McBride. 
Red Heart Stain of Lodgepole Pine Logs in the Northern Interior of B.C. 
H. W. Eades and J. W. Roff. 


roe oe for Grade with Short-Log Bolters. G. E. Bell and W. W. 

alvert. 

Curved Plywood—Its Production and Application in the Furniture Industry. 
D. G. Miller. 

Traitement des poteaux de cléture faits d’essences peu durables, au moyen de 
préservatifs en milieu aqueux par la méthode de l’imprégnation de la base. 
J. Krzyzewski. 

Préservatifs du bois et leur application. 

Program of Work, F.P.L. of C., 1957-58. 

Semi-Annual Report of F.P.L. of C. 

1957 List of Publications of F.P.L. of C. 
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Reprints of Articles and Papers 


F.P.L’s War Against Wood Waste. J. H. Jenkins. Canada Lumberman. 

Microbiological Utilization of Cellulose and Wood. D. W. Stranks. Reprinted 
from Canadian Journal of Microbiology, February 1956. 

Progress in the Utilization of Sawmill Waste for Pulpwood. J. H.. Jenkins. 
Reprinted from Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, April 1956. 

Some Variables Affecting the Shrinkage of Western Hemlock. W. C. Fountain 
and F. W. Guernsey. Reprinted from Forest Products Journal, April 1956. 

Thickness and Density of Bark—Trends of Variation for Six Pulpwood Species. 
J. D. Hale. Reprinted from Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, December 
1955. 
Variation Throughout the Year in Moisture Content of Some Wooden Building 
Components. E. Brooks. Reprinted from Timber of Canada, April 1956. 
Analytical Method for Thujaplicins. H. MacLean and J. A. F. Gardner. Reprinted 
from Analytical Chemistry, April 1956. 

White Elm Veneer and Plywood. A. O. Feihl. Reprinted from Timber of Canada, 
September 1956. 

The Efficiency of Scarf Joints. A. P. Jessome. Reprinted from Canadian Wood- 
worker, June 1956. 

Forest Products Laboratories of Canada. Reprinted from Canadian Woodworker, 
October 1956. 

Report of a Visit to Russia’s Forest Industries. J. H. Jenkins. Reprinted from 
Canada Lumberman, November 1956. 

High-temperature Drying of Yellow Birch. J. L. Ladell. Reprinted from Forest 
Products Journal, November 1956. 

Cutting White Spruce Veneers for Plywood. A. O. Feihl. Reprinted from Canadian 
Woodworker, November 1956. 

Worm Holes in Jack Pine. D. E. Kennedy. Reprinted from Timber of Canada, 
January 1957. 

Adjustable Sawmilling Gauge. G. W. Andrews. January 1957. 

Logging Waste Survey in Alberta. G. R. W. Nixon and R. W. Kennedy. Reprinted 
from Prairie Lumberman, November 1956. 

Distribution of Fungicidal Extractives in Western Red Cedar Heartwood. H. Mac- 
ee and J. A. F. Gardner. Reprinted from Forest Products Journal, December 


Magazine Articles Additional to Those Listed Under Reprints 


Effect of Tree Size on Harvesting and Conversion. J. A. Doyle. Timber of 
Canada, May 1957. 

Canada Conducts Board Research. J. H. Jenkins. The Lumberman, May 1957. 

Russia’s Forest Industries. J. H. Jenkins. Southern Lumberman, May 1957, 
and Northeastern Logger, August 1957. 

Wood Utilization Practices and Trends. G. E. Bell. Forestry Chronicle, June 1957. 

Sawmill Research at the Ottawa Laboratory of the F.P.L. of Canada. J. H. Jenkins. 
Northeastern Logger, August 1957. 

Wooden Containers and Pallets. J. M. Rudnicki. Timber Technology, August 1957. 

A Comparison of the Heartwood Extractives of Picea Glauca and Picea Engelmanni. 
G. M. Barton and J. A. F. Gardner. Forestry Chronicle, June 1957. 

What’s Ahead for the Lumber Industry (Symposium). J. H. Jenkins. Timber of 
Canada, September 1957. 

The Manufacture of Fibreboard—The Effect of Physical Form of Raw Material. 
F. W. King and H. Schwartz, Timber Technology, September and October 
1957. 

Log Grading Rules. W. W. Calvert, Timber Trade Journal, September 1957. 

Dielectric Properties of Resin Glues for Wood—D. G. Miller and T. J. S. Cole, 
Forest Products Journal, October 1957. 

Economics of Barking and Chip Production. G. E. Bell. Unasylva, Vol. 11, 1957. 

Where Can You Sell Sawmill Chips. J. A. Doyle. Canada Lumberman, December 
1957. 
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The Efficiency of Scarf Joints. A. P. Jessome. Wood (London) November 1957. 

High Temperature Kiln-Drying of Eastern Canadian Softwoods. Wood (London) 
October and November 1957. 

How to Take Pre-treatment Laboratory Stock. P. L. Northcott. Canada Lumber- 
man, October 1957. 

Deterioration of Dihydroquercetin in Douglas Fir and Western Larch Wood. 
G. M. Barton and J. A. F. Gardner. Analytical Chemistry 30, 1958. 
Skidding Time Studies in the B.C. Southern Interior. D.C. Gunn and F. W. Guern- 

sey. British Columbia Lumberman, February 1958. 


Natural History Branch of the National Museum 


Publications 


The Canadian Caribou Research Program. By A. W. F. Banfield, Arctic Circular, 
10: 17-20. 1957 (1958). 

A Snapping Turtle, Chelydra serpentina serpentina containing eighty-three eggs. 
Sherman Bleakney. Copeia, 1957: 143. 

Two Erythristic Plethodon cinereus from Nova Scotia. By Sherman Bleakney, 
Copeian9s/sl43" 

The Egg-laying Habits of the Salamander, Ambystoma jeffersonianum. Sherman 
Bleakney. Copeia, 1957: 141-142. 

Additional Records of the Four-toed Salamander, Hemidactylium acutatum, from 
Nova Scotia. Sherman Bleakney. Copeia, 1957: 142-143. 

The Significance of Turtle Bones from Archeological Sites in Southern Ontario 
and Quebec. Sherman Bleakney. Canadian Field-Naturalist, 72: 1-4. 1958. 

Notes on the Amphipod Genus Orchestoidea on the Pacific Coast of North America. 
E. L. Bousfield. Bulletin of the Southern California Academy of Science, 56: 
119-130. 1957. 

Ecological Investigations on Shore Invertebrates of the Pacific Coast of Canada, 
1955. E. L. Bousfield, Bulletin of the National Museum of Canada, 147: 
104-115. 1957. 

Canadian Mammals. A. W. Cameron, National Museum Pamphlet, 81 pages. 1958. 

Some Additions to the California Moss Flora. H. A. Crum. Madrofio, 14: 
74-79. 1957. 

A Contribution to the Moss Flora of Ecuador. H. A. Crum. Svensk Botanist 
Tidskrift, 51: 197-206, 1957. 

Bryophytes from Guadalupe Island, Baja California. H. A. Crum and H. A. Miller. 
Southwest Naturalist, 1: 116-120. 1957. 

The Machris Brazilian Expedition, Botany: Musci. H. A. Crum. Los Angeles 
County Museum. Contributions in Science, 18: 3-8. 1957. 

The Mosses of Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands. H. A. Crum and W. C. Steere. 
The New York Academy of Science, Scientific Survey of Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, 7: 395-599. 1957. 

Warblers in the Prairie Provinces. W. E. Godfrey. Warblers of America. 
325-331. Devin-Adair Co., New York, 1957. 

Birds of Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. W. E. Godfrey. Canadian Field- 
Naturalist, 72: 7-27. 1958. 

Quelques oiseaux du Canada. W. E. Godfrey. National Museum Pamphlet, 
48 pages. 1957. 

The Comparative Number of Species of Amphibians in Canada and Other Countries. 
S. W. Gorham. Canadian Field-Naturalist, 71: 182-191. 1957. 

Folk Names of Canadian Birds. W. L. McAtee. Bulletin of the National Museum 
of Canada, 149: 74 pages. 1957. 

Illustrated Flora of the Canadian Arctic Archipelago. A. E. Porsild. Bulletin 
of the National Museum of Canada, 146: 209 pages. 1957. 

Tertiary Plains of Alberta and Saskatchewan. L. S. Russell. Proceedings of the 
Geological Association of Canada, 9: 17-19. 1957. 

Mollusca from the Tertiary of Princeton, British Columbia. L. S. Russell. Bulletin 
of the National Museum of Canada, 147: 84-95. 1958. 
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Paleocene Mammal Teeth from Alberta. L. S. Russell. Bulletin of the National 
Museum of Canada, 147: 96-103. 1958. 

An Annotated List of the Marine Algae of British Columbia and Northern 
Washington. R. F. Scagel. Bulletin of the National Museum of Canada, 
150: 289 pages. 1957 (1958). 

Flora of Manitoba. H. J. Scoggan. Bulletin of the National Museum of Canada, 
140: 619 pages. 1957 (1958). 


Human History Branch of the National Museum 


Publications 


The United Church Site near Rock Lake in Manitoba. Anthropologica 6:119-153, 
1958 (in collaboration with R. S. MacNeish). K. H. Capes. 

The First Manitoulinites. On Scenic Highway 68. Through Manitoulin. Chamber 
of Commerce, Little Current. Thomas E. Lee. 

The Antiquity of the Sheguiandah Site. Canadian Field-Naturalist, Vol. 71, No. 3. 
Ottawa. Reviewed in New World Antiquity, Vol. 5, No. 2, London, England. 
Thomas E. Lee. 

Northern Survey. Ontario History, Vol. L, No. 1. Toronto. Thomas E. Lee. 

Appendix to the Boys and Barrie Sites, by F. Ridley, Toronto. The Ontario 
Archeological Society, Publication No. 4. Thomas E. Lee. 

Cucurbit Materials from Three Caves near Ocampo, Tamaulipas. American 
Antiquity, Vol. 22, No. 4, April 1957. Richard S. MacNeish, Thomas W. 
Whitaker, and Hugh Cutler. 

The Independent Investigator, in The Identification of Non-artifactual Archzo- 
logical Materials. Edited by Walter W. Taylor, National Research Council, 
Publication 565, Washington, D.C. 1957. R.S. MacNeish. 

Archeological Activities in Canada 1955-56. Instituto Panamericano de Geografia 
e Historia, Vol. 19, 1957, Mexico. R. S. MacNeish. 

Archeological Investigations in the Arctic and sub-Arctic, 1957. Arctic, Vol. 10, 
No. 3. R. S. MacNeish. 

Mackenzie River Mysteries. Professional Public Service Magazine, Vol. 36, No. 2, 
1957. R. S. MacNeish. 

Review of The Archeology of New Jersey—the Abbott Farm, by D. Cross. 
American Antiquity, Vol. 23, No. 4, March 1958. R. S. MacNeish. 

The United Church Site near Rock Lake in Manitoba. (In collaboration with 
K. H. Capes.) Anthropologica 6:119-153. 1958. R. S. MacNeish. 

Review of “Ancient Man in North America, by H. M. Wormington”. Anthropo- 
logica 6:158-160. 1958. R. S. MacNeish. 

Review of “Haida Carvers in Argillite by Marius Barbeau”. Anthropologica 
Gri6ln 19582) HS: Pteifter. 

Belle-Anse. National Museum of Canada, 1957. Marcel Rioux. 

Rapport préliminaire de l’étude sur la culture acadienne du Nouveau-Brunswick. 
National Museum, 1957, pp. 62-64. Marcel Rioux. 

Relativisme culturel et jugement de valeur. Anthropologica 6:61-67. 1957. 
Marcel Rioux. 

Remarques sur les concepts de folk-société paysanne. Anthropologica 5:147-162. 
1957. Marcel Rioux. 

Les Indiens, in “Les genres de vie polaire”. La documentation photographique, 
No. 172 (Le dossier du mois, février 1957). Edition de la présidence du 
conseil, Paris. (En collaboration.) Photo commentée. Jacques Rousseau. 

L’Indien de la forét boréale, élément de la formation écologique, in Royal Society 
of Canada, Studia varia, pp. 37-51. 1957. Jacques Rousseau. 

L’Ethnobotanique. En guise de présentation des notes de M. Hiickel. Bull. Soc. 
Histoire nat. du Doubs, No. 59 (année 1955), pp. 189-190. 1957. Reproduit 
dans: Barbizier. Almanach populaire comtois, pp. 41-42. 1958 (Besancon, 
France.) Jacques Rousseau. 

Michel Sarrazin, Jean-Francois Gaulthier et l’étude prélinnéenne de la flore 
canadienne, in Colloques internationaux du Centre national de la Recherche 
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scientifique. LXIII. Les botanistes francais en Amérique du Nord avant 
1850. Paris 11-14 sept. 1956.—Centre national de la Recherche scientifique, 
Paris, pp. 149-157. 1957. Jacques Rousseau. 

Nouvelles entités botaniques de l’enclave dolmitique du lac Mistassini, Province 
de Québec. Bull. du Jardin botanique de l’Etat (Volume jubilaire Walter 
Robyns) Vol. 27 (fasc. 3): 369-379, 3 planches hors texte, sept. 1957. Jacques 
Rousseau. 

Les parcs nationaux du Canada, in “La proteccion de la naturaleza en el mundo, 
In memoriam doctoris Hugo Salomon”. Buenos Aires (Argentine), pp. 397- 
410. 1957. (plus 8 planches hors texte avec légendes anglaises et francaises. ) 


Jacques Rousseau. 
Archeological Work in Southampton Island, 1956. Arctic Circular, Vol. 9, No. 3, 


April, 1957. W. E. Taylor. 
A Further Note on Sadlermiut Archeology. Arctic Circular, Vol. 10, No. 2, 


January, 1958. W. E. Taylor. 
Review of “Dawn in Arctic Alaska by Diamond Jenness”. Anthropologica VI: 


156-157.) 1958. W. EB. Taylor: 
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Appendix H 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories—1957-58 


Commissioner—GoORDON ROBERTSON 
Council 


The Council met twice, once at Frobisher Bay from June 3rd to 7th, 1957, and 
once at Yellowknife from January 14th to 21st, 1958.The session at Frobisher Bay 
was the first ever held in the Eastern Arctic, an indication of the increasing significance 
of this community and the Arctic Islands. A highlight of the session was the presenta- 
tion of a formal address by the Commissioner to the Eskimo people and the reply of 
their representative, Simonee. For the members of the Council visiting the Eastern 
Arctic for the first time, this ceremony and the dance that followed provided an impres- 
sive introduction to the people of the area. 

The session in Yellowknife was the first since the Territorial elections in August, 
1957. The only new elected member was K. H. Lang from the constituency of Mackenzie 
Delta. Among the appointed members, H. M. Jones, Director of the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, replaced Mr. Boucher. 
W. G. Brown, the new Deputy Commissioner, was appointed to replace Mr. Cunningham 
in April, 1957. Mr. Brown sat as a member of the Council for the first time at the 
June session in Frobisher Bay. 

At both sessions there were several topics of importance discussed during the 
debates on the Commissioner’s opening address. In Frobisher Bay these included health 
insurance, radio facilities in the north, and the welfare and education of the Eskimo 
people. At Yellowknife they included liquor at Aklavik, the caribou situation, beaver 
hunting in the Mackenzie Beaver Sanctuary, the proposed changes in the mining regula- 
tions, the improvement of transportation facilities, and the hostel system of education. 
In Yellowknife, the Council also passed motions of sympathy for the families of 
C. H. Herbert and W. Nason. The vacancy of Legal Adviser was filled by the appoint- 
ment of E. R. Olson. 

Altogether, there were seventeen bills passed by the Council. Among the most 
important were the following: an amendment to the Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons Allowance Ordinance, raising the maximum monthly payment to recipients 
to $55; an amendment to the Game Ordinance to further restrict the taking of caribou, 
and, subject to the regulations, the killing of polar bear, and to regulate the use of 
caribou meat and the sale of buffalo meat; and an amendment to the Fuel Oil Tax 
Ordinance to extend its application to the Keewatin and Franklin Districts. Four other 
important pieces of legislation were the new Financial Agreement Ordinance, empower- 
ing the Commissioner to enter into a financial agreement with the Federal Government 
for the five-year period 1957-58 to 1961-62; an amendment to the Fur Export Tax 
Ordinance, reducing the royalty on muskrat, marten, and weasel; an amendment to the 
Insurance Ordinance; and an amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
to provide for cases where workmen to whom compensation is payable leave Canada, 
and to enable the Referee to order the occupational re-training of disabled workmen. 


There were also amendments to the Business Licence Ordinance and the Liquor 
Ordinance. 


Economic Activity 


Economic activity declined slightly during the year, thereby reflecting the some- 
what slower pace of expansion in the national economy as a whole. Government 
construction programs in the settlements and municipalities in the Mackenzie District 
were accelerated however, and the construction of housing along the Distant Early 
Warning Line helped sustain a fairly buoyant level of activity in these regions. The 
reduced caribou herds and the decline in fur trapping served to emphasize the difficulty 
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of many persons continuing to rely on a hunting and trapping way of life. Each year 
makes it more apparent that the basic problem is the provision of permanent employ- 
ment—and of the training that is required for such employment—as the long term 
solution to the situation of the people. 

The decline in the production of minerals is a direct reflection of the prevailing 
market conditions. Exploration for copper and nickel continued in the Coppermine 
River area where diamond drilling was carried on to investigate showings of these 
minerals. In that area, lying south and east of Great Slave Lake, there was a new 
discovery of lead-zinc-copper, which occurred in a fractured sandstone. Toward the end 
of the year there was a trend away from base metals to exploration activity for gold. 

The greatest amount of staking of mineral claims occurred in the Arctic and 
Hudson Bay Mining District, where 5,600 mineral claims were recorded. The areas 
were quite widespread, ranging from the islands along the east coast of Hudson Bay 
to southern Baffin Island, and inland from Eskimo Point on the west coast of Hudson 
Bay. Diamond drilling was continued on the Belcher Islands and on some mineral 
claims inland from the west coast of Hudson Bay. 

The occurrence of nickel at Rankin Inlet was developed to production, and high- 
grade nickel ore is being concentrated. The large percentage of Eskimos employed 
at the mine will assist in the development of a stable economy for them and at the 
same time reduce labour turnover for the mining company. 

The preliminary figures for the value of mineral production in 1957, including 
pitchblende, totalled $21,965,933, as against $22,157,935 in 1956. Gold production in 
1957 decreased to $11,360,702, from a total of $12,149,447 in 1956, and pitchblende 
declined to $8,925,000, compared with $9,176,076 in 1956. The production of silver, 
crude oil, and natural gas also declined slightly. 

The number of quartz claims recorded in the Northwest Territories during 1957 
totalled 7,849. 

Exploration for oil and gas in the Northwest Territories continued in the area 
lying west of Hay River, where one major oil exploration company drilled structure 
test holes, stratigraphic test holes, and a few wildcat wells. 

Seismic crews were active in four separate areas, and toward the end of the 
season, major oil activity began in the Mackenzie Delta area and gave every indication 
of continuing into the following year at a very high level. 

As of March 31, 1958, 403 permits covering a total area of 21,439,160 acres 
were in good standing in the Northwest Territories. Since the 23rd of September the 
issue of permits under the Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations has been suspended 
pending revision of these regulations, and at March 31, 1958, applications for 325 
permits covering an area of 13,757,645 acres were being held in abeyance. 

The Great Slave Lake fishery yielded 6,140,778 pounds of whitefish and lake 
trout during the summer of 1957 (June to September) and the winter of 1957-58 
(December 1957 to March 1958). This was a decrease of 457,005 pounds from the 
1956-57 catch and is well below the quota of nine million pounds. 

The fur trapping industry in the Territories, after showing a considerable increase 
in 1954-55, declined in the crop year 1955-56 and again in 1956-57. In 1956-57 a 
total of 256,887 pelts with an estimated value of $732,000 were exported, compared 
with 366,000 pelts with an estimated value of $806,000 for 1955-56. Generally speak- 
ing, the fur market continued in a depressed condition, although there was improve- 
ment in prices for white fox and lynx at the beginning of the year. Lynx prices 
held up quite well, but white fox fell off slightly. The decrease in number of pelts 
and estimated value was due mainly to a decrease of about 100,000 in muskrat 
production. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Greater efforts were made to ensure that small businesses and non-resident con- 
tractors complied with the provisions of the Ordinance, and the measures taken in this 
regard were most successful. In 1957 there were 271 insured employers as compared 
(ko) Waray stay tS, 

The reduction in assessment rates effective January 1, 1957, coupled with a decrease 
in DEW Line construction activity, brought assessment collections more closely into 
line with actual costs. Collections amounted to $20,069 compared with $51,917 in 
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1956-57. Administrative costs amounted to $15,585 (excluding arrears in Referee’s fees 
for 1954-55 and 1956) as against $7,037 the previous year. The increased costs are 
largely attributable to Referee’s fees amounting to $3,500 not paid in 1956-57 and 
to the increase from 25 per cent to 40 per cent of the office operating costs charged 
to the workmen’s compensation account. 


Comparative figures for the last two years are as follows: 


1956 1957 
Non-compensable accidents ................ 824 670 
Compensable-accidentSme 4 626 454 
Compensation payments .................... $266,435 28 $319,138 60 
Medical and hospital payments ........ $121,152 59 $126,975 95 


Health 


The Public Health Ordinance passed at the January 1957 Session of the Council 
was proclaimed on the Ist of September, 1957. New regulations dealing with 
communicable diseases, sanitation in camps, general sanitation, and sanitation in eating 
and drinking places came into effect on the same day. 

On the Ist of April, 1957, the Territorial Government began sharing the cost 
of operating Northern Health Services facilities in the Northwest Territories with 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. Shareable costs relate to all health 
centres, nursing stations, and treatment units in the Territories, and include salaries of 
professional and other staff, operation and maintenance, and medicine and supplies. 
The Territorial Government’s share is based on the non-Indian and non-Eskimo popula- 
tion in the area served, less fee revenue received from such people for services rendered. 

The effects of the extensive tuberculosis prevention and treatment program of the 
Territorial Government, which has been spectacularly successful during the past few 
years, appear to have levelled off with a slight increase in the total number of patient 
days from 12,404 in 1956 to 13,023 in 1957. On the other hand, the total number of 
tuberculosis patient days for Indian and Eskimo patients who are residents of the 
Territories and the responsibility of the Federal Government, dropped from 279,000 
patient days in 1956 to 245,000 patient days in 1957, a decrease of nearly 12 per cent. 

A new nursing station at Hay River, known as the H. H. Williams Memorial 
Hospital, owned and operated by the Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada, was completed 
and officially opened. The establishment of this station, constructed with financial 
assistance from the federal, territorial, and municipal governments, together with 
the establishment for the first time of a private medical practitioner at this point, has 
resulted in a great improvement in the medical and hospital services available to the 
residents of the area. 

Under the National Health Grants Program, public health training was provided 
for three graduate nurses, who will be employed in the Territories following completion 
of their course. A total of seven nurses have received public health training from the 
Territorial Governments in recent years. Salk vaccine was made available to all persons 
in the Territories under 20 years of age, and the tuberculosis case-finding survey was 
again carried out in the summer months. In Yellowknife free dental services were 
provided for children under 16 years of age. In conjunction with the Alberta Co-ordin- 
ating Council for Crippled Children, the treatment and rehabilitation of crippled 
children was continued. Financial assistance was also continued to the nursing aid school 
in Fort Smith and to the research program for the study of parasitic diseases in northern 
Canada. Twenty residents received free cancer diagnosis and treatment. 

A significant development was the establishment of a Permanent Advisory Com- 
mittee on Northern Health. This committee consists of representatives from Indian 
and Northern Health Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare 
and from the Territorial Government. The committee meets monthly, and its purpose 
is to keep health matters in northern Canada under constant review. 

61055-0—8 
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Welfare 

Relief assistance was provided for indigents as required. There was a small increase 
in the number of recipients of old age assistance, blind persons allowance, and disabled 
persons allowance, but it would appear that the number of recipients has reached a level 
where there will not be an appreciable increase in the future. 

At March 31, 1958, there were 103 recipients of old age assistance compared to 
102 at the same time in the previous year. Seventy of these were Treaty Indians, 22 
were Eskimos, and 11 were other than Indian and Eskimo. There were 27 recipients 
of blind persons allowance compared to 25 last year. Of these, 10 were Indian, and 
15 were Eskimo. Nine applications for disabled persons allowance were received, making 
a total of 16 since the program came into operation. Six have been approved, of which 
3 are Eskimo, 2 Indian, and 1 White. Four applications have been rejected on medical 
grounds, 2 were eligible for old age assistance, and 4 are being processed. 

The most significant development relates to the increase in the maximum monthly 
pension from $40 to $55. At the June 1957 Session of the Council, amendments to the 
Ordinances authorized a maximum increase of $6 a month to recipients, effective July 1, 
1957. A further amendment to the Ordinance at the January 1958 Session of the 
Council authorized an additional maximum increase of $9 a month from November 1, 
1957. Both increases were in keeping with amendments to the Federal Acts authorizing 
a higher Federal contribution. Corresponding increases in the maximum permissible 
income limits were approved at the same time. 

A trained social worker was hired by the Municipal District of Yellowknife in 
January 1958. The Territorial Government contributed 60 per cent of the worker’s 
salary and paid 50 per cent of the cost of purchasing an automobile. 


Education 


Day Schools were operated throughout the Territories by the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, with the Territorial Government reimbursing 
the Federal Government on a per pupil cost basis for non-Indian and non-Eskimo 
children in attendance. 


A new 200-pupil hostel and 14-classroom school opened in Fort Smith on January 2, 
1958. This is the first of a new Federal-Territorial financed school and hostel projects 
to come into operation, and the formal opening ceremonies held on January 13th were 
attended by the Commissioner and Council. It is anticipated that the new combined 
high and vocational school, and the 100-student hostel, at Yellowknife, will open in 
September 1958, as will the new 100-student hostel at Fort McPherson. Construction 
of the 25-classroom school at Inuvik (formerly Aklavik East 3) and two 250-pupil 


hostels also at that point is well under way, and they are expected to be in use in the 
autumn of 1959. 


Residential schools were operated by the Anglican Church at Aklavik and by 
the Roman Catholic Church at Fort Resolution, Fort Providence, and Aklavik. The 
Fort Resolution school was closed concurrently with the opening of the new school 
and hostel at Fort Smith. 


At Port Radium, Consolidated Discovery Mine, Rayrock Mine, and Norman 
Wells, schools were operated jointly by the interested mining companies and the 
Territorial Government. The companies provided classroom and living accommodation 
for the teachers. The Territorial Government was responsible for school supplies 
and for the salaries and allowances of the teachers. 


Yellowknife Public School District No. 1 continued to operate a 15-classroom 
elementary and high school, and Yellowknife Separate School District No. 2 continued 
to operate a 6-classroom school in which instruction was provided to Grade XI. 
These are the only organized school districts in the Territories. Territorial financial 
assistance toward the operation of these schools was raised from $150 to $175 per 
pupil in Grades I to VI and from $225 to $250 per pupil in Grades VII to XII. 
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School enrolment at March 31, 1958, compared with June 30, 1957, was as follows: 


Indians Eskimos Others Total 

1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 

Federal Day Schools....... 393 431 303 360 493 726 TLS Ome alia 

ostels (Gov, ta) seas 120 145 107 109 55 52 282 306 
Mission and Mission Resi- 

dential Schools......... 266 318 150 154 242 116 658 588 

Mine SChools2te aa. ac teen 0 2 0 60 27 35 27 97 

Hospital Schools. .-..... -2- 86 95 26 30 4 10 116 135 

Yellowknife Public School 1 2 0 0 225 301 226 303 

Yellowknife Separate School 12 15 0 0 110 126 122 141 

PDOUAT Mea aoe os 878 1,008 586 713 1,156 1,366 2,620 3,087 


1 Fort Smith, Fort McPherson, Chesterfield Inlet, Coppermine. 
2 Includes Mine School operated at Rankin Nickel Mines in 1957-58. This will become a Federal Day School 
commencing in 1958-59. 


The Territorial Government again provided a scholarship of $1,200 to the student 
obtaining the highest marks in the final Grade XII examinations. The scholarship 
continues in like amounts for four years, subject to satisfactory progress being made 
by the student. Under the plan three students are at present attending the University of 
Alberta. 


Progress was made in devising a special curriculum for schools in the Territories. 
Studies respecting curriculum needs are being made by committees of teachers and 
others, with a view to preparing courses of study specially designed to meet the needs 
of the Territories. 


Shipments of films on a monthly basis to settlements in the Mackenzie District 
and special shipments of films to other settkements in the Territories were made. 
School programs were featured over Mackenzie District radio stations. 


The Vocational Training program, designed to prepare trainees for gainful employ- 
ment, was further expanded. Ninety-eight non-Eskimo and non-Indian persons either 
completed their training or continued training through local training programs, appren- 
ticeship training, on-the-job training, and training in Technical Institutes. Several 


received their training outside the Territories at such centres as Edmonton, Calgary, 
and Winnipeg. 


Game 


The caribou population continued at a low level, and, to aid in the conservation 
of this species, funds for wolf control were again increased. A total of 825 wolves 
were taken during 1956-57. Statistics covering the 1957-58 operations were not 
available when this report was prepared, but preliminary reports indicate the kill 
will be up. 

Statistics indicating a decline in the fur trapping industry are set out in the section 
of this report headed “Economic Activity”. 


Municipal Affairs 


At its June session, the Council approved an upward revision in the rates of the 
general grants payable to Municipal Districts. It also introduced a new grant to help 
meet the cost of road maintenance within municipalities. 

The general grant was increased from 7 mills on the first million dollars of the 
assessed value of real property on which taxes are payable and 4 mills on the assessed 
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value of such property in excess of one million dollars to 10 mills and 8 mills, respec- 
tively. In addition, the assessment base for this grant was enlarged by including in 
the calculation the assessed value of federal and territorial property within the sub- 
divided area of a municipality. 

The new road maintenance grant is an amount equivalent to 25 per cent of 
approved expenditures by the municipality on road maintenance. 

The former grants equivalent to 50 per cent of the cost of approved road construc- 
tion and 80 per cent of the cost of indigent care are to be continued. 

Construction continued at Inuvik under the supervision of the Federal 
Department of Public Works. The new community was declared a Development Area, 
and Site Control Regulations were established. Negotiations continued with property 
holders at the old site regarding compensation and the allocation of property at the 
new site. Limited private construction commenced at the new site. 

The Local Improvement District of Fort Smith was also declared a Development 
Area, and a Development Plan prepared by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and Territorial Officials was approved by the local residents at a public meeting. 
Subsequently, to bring the plan into being, Development Regulations were established. 
Consulting engineers were engaged to advise on revisions to the water system, and 
the design of a sewage system and a new 200-lot residential subdivision was surveyed. 
With the assistance from the local ratepayers, experimental insect control was carried 
out jointly by the Federal and Territorial Governments. 

In the Local Improvement District of Fort Simpson, routine road construction 
and maintenance were carried out, and a volunteer fire brigade was organized by the 
District. A water tank truck with pump was given to the community, and various other 
pieces of equipment were purchased jointly by the Territorial Government and the 
ratepayers of the District. 


Finances 

The completion of a new agreement with the Federal Government for the 5-year 
period 1957-58 to 1961-62 was authorized during the year. Under the terms of this 
new agreement there will be a substantial increase in the annual payment to the 
Territories by the Federal Government. The payment for the last year of the old 
agreement (1956-57) amounted to $365,770, and the payment for the first year of 
the new agreement was $565,450. Subsequent payments will fluctuate in accordance 
with changes in the gross national product per capita. 


Territorial revenues and expenditures in 1957-58 as compared with 1956-57 were 
as follows: 


1956-57 1957-58 
Reventler eer ee ee $ 1,893,933 $ 2,131,066 
EXxpenditurew ee he eee 1,797,890 2,654,792 
SUEP]US Beye eee eee nee eee el $ 96,043 
DD Gfi Cli teeta coe eae ee ee $) 15235726 


At the close of the year, cash in the Northwest Territories Revenue Account 
amounted to $690,493, as compared with $1,214,219 at March 31, 1957. Of this amount, 
$107,427 is being held as a reserve for Workmen’s Compensation. The financial state- 
ments considered by the Council in January, in conjunction with the main appropriations 
for 1958-59, forecast a deficit of $841,201 in that year’s operations, and it is, therefore, 
apparent that the Territorial Government will have to borrow a substantial sum to 
meet its 1958-59 commitments. 
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Appendix I 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Yukon 


Territory—1957-58 


Commissioner—F. H. CoLLiIns 


Legislation 


Two Council sessions were held during the past year at which the following 
Ordinances were passed: 


First Session, March 20th to April 5th, 1957 


An 
An 
An 


An 
An 


An 


Ordinance to Regulate the Speed and Operation of Motor Vehicles on Highways. 
Ordinance to Amend the Contributory Negligence Ordinance. 
Ordinance to Amend the Insurance Ordinance. 


Ordinance to Authorize the Commissioner to Sell Certain Property in the City 
of Whitehorse. 

Ordinance to Amend the Public Service Ordinance. 

Ordinance to Amend the Business Licence Ordinance. 

Ordinance to Amend the Poll Tax Ordinance. 

Ordinance for Granting to The Commissioner Certain Sums of Money to 
Defray Expenses of the Public Service of the Territory for the Fiscal Year 
Ending March 31st, 1957. 

Ordinance For Granting to the Commissioner Certain Sums of Money to Defray 


Expenses of the Public Service of the Territory for the Fiscal Year Ending 
March 31st, 1958. 


Second Session, November 6th to November 16th, 1957 


An 
An 
An 
An 
An 
An 
An 


An 


An 


An 
An 
An 
An 


Ordinance Respecting Liens in Favour of Miners. 

Ordinance to Provide for Annual Vacations With Pay for Employees. 
Ordinance to Regulate Certain Matters Relating to Labour. 

Ordinance Respecting the Floral Emblem of Yukon Territory. 

Ordinance to Provide for the Orderly Development of Unorganized Areas. 
Ordinance Respecting Controverted Elections. 

Ordinance Respecting the Election of Members to the Council of the Yukon 
Territory. 

Ordinance to Authorize the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory to Enter 
into an Agreement with the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration of Canada 
Respecting the Education of Indian Children in the City of Whitehorse. 
Ordinance Respecting a Financial Agreement Between the Yukon Territory 
and the Government of Canada. 

Ordinance to Amend the Old Age Assistance and Blind Persons Allowance 
Ordinance. 

Ordinance to Amend the Disabled Persons Allowance Ordinance. 

Ordinance to Amend the Motor Vehicles Ordinance. 

Ordinance to Amend the Hospital Aid Ordinance. 

Ordinance to Amend the Municipal Ordinance. 


The following elected members were in attendance: A. R. Hayes, Carmacks 
(Carmacks District), Speaker; V. C. Mellor, Dawson (Dawson District); J. L. Phelps, 
Whitehorse (Whitehorse East); R. Hulland, Whitehorse, (Whitehorse West); D. C. 
McGeachy, Mayo, (Mayo District). 

The appointed officers were H. J. Taylor, Clerk of the Council, and F. G. Smith, 
Legal Adviser. 
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Territorial Secretary’s Department 


The number of persons receiving Old Age Assistance (65 to 69 age group) has 
again been considerably increased over the previous years, as follows: 1956, 20; 1957, 31; 
1958, 41. 

The number of persons receiving Blind Persons Allowance has been reduced 
to five, one having been transferred to the Federal Old Age Security pension rolls. 

There were no claims for Disabled Persons Allowances. 


The births, marriages and deaths recorded during 1957-58 and 1956-57 were 
as follows: 


Births Marriages Deaths 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
466 495 119 110 93 94 


Of the 10,705 licences issued under the Motor Vehicles Ordinance, 2,683 were 
for private automobiles, 1,406 for trucks, and 40 for taxis. There were 3,832 driver’s 
licences and 1,910 chauffeur’s licences issued. In most categories, there was an increase 
of approximately 10 per cent over the previous year. 

There were 329 business licences issued, of which 66 were for taxi operators, 
46 for filling stations and garage keepers, 35 for general merchants, 31 for restaurants, 
28 for hotels and rooming houses, 27 for contractors and 14 for insurance agents. 

The total tax assessment was $2,450,039 for an increase of $119,420 over the 
previous year. 

The Territory was without the services of a Boiler Inspector during the past year. 
However, a Boiler Inspector has been engaged for this coming summer and a complete 
inspection of all boilers will be made throughout the Territory. 

There were 10 local companies incorporated and 31 companies whose head offices 
are outside the Territory licensed and registered under the Companies Ordinance. Four 
societies were incorporated under the Societies Ordinance. At the close of the year 
the register contained 244 companies of which 90 were incorporated in the Territory, 
and 29 societies, all in good standing. Licensing and incorporation revenues for the 
year exceeded $6,000. 


Health and Public Welfare Services 


This service comprising Maternal Health and Child Health Programs, School Health 
Services, Communicable Disease Program, Tuberculosis, Wenereal Disease and Cancer 
Control, Poliomyelitis, and Health Education, formerly carried out by the Public 
Health Nurse under the direction of the Chief Medical Health Officer and in conjunc- 
tion with the local Medical Health Officers, was taken over by Northern Health Services. 
The Territory bears 70 per cent of the cost and the Federal Government 30 per cent. 


Grants to hospitals were as follows: 


Whitehorse General Hospital ....................... (73-bed )—$30,186 
MayomGeneralaeilospitalee it ere (14-bed)—$ 9,154 
Stae Manvase Los pitalae DawSOlleen es =e (45-bed )—$20,025 10 


The only other hospital functioning in the Territory at present is the Department 
of National Defence Hospital at Whitehorse. The new Northern Health Services Hospital 
is still under construction and is expected to be ready in the autumn of 1958. 

Public premises are regularly inspected by the Sanitary Inspector who travelled 
over 19,000 miles in the Territory in the discharge of his duties. Some 1,639 inspections 
were made, 179 notices issued, 57 complaints investigated and 75 water samples taken. 

The administrative work in relation to the Territorial Tuberculosis Control Program 
was carried out by the Supervisor of Welfare. Although the new Northern Health 
Services Scheme was put into operation on April 1, 1957, this Department continued 
to assume responsibility for the administration of the program in so far as territorial 
responsibilities were concerned. 

Through the co-operation of the Indian Health Services of the Charles Camsell 
Hospital (Edmonton), the annual chest X-ray survey was carried out successfully. 
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Equipment and two technicians were supplied by the Camsell Hospital with the nurses 
and staff of the local Indian and Northern Health Services Branch assisting. During 
the survey, 4,470 persons were X-rayed. 

A total of 162 X-rays, authorized by the Chief Medical Officer, were taken at 
Territorial hospitals, of tuberculosis suspects, contacts and as follow-ups on former 
sanatorium patients. An additional 1,477 had chest X-rays taken in Territorial hospitals 
at the direction and upon the recommendation of the local doctors. 

A total of 23 active tuberculosis cases were in confinement and received treatment 
at various sanatoria in the western provinces, as responsibilities of the Yukon Territory. 
Of this number, 13 were already in hospital prior to the beginning of the fiscal year. 
Ten new cases were discharged, and one patient died, leaving 12 cases still under 
treatment in provincial sanatoria at the end of the fiscal year. 

In addition, three cases of tuberculosis were treated in the local hospital and 
discharged after short-term confinement. Drug therapy was continued at home. 

The expenditure for this service amounted to $50,884.02. 

Three aged persons were sent out to the Vancouver Cancer Clinic for specialized 
treatment. In one case surgery was necessary and was performed at the General Hospital, 
Vancouver. All three persons were recipients of Territorial social allowances, and 
consequently, the Territory assumed the costs of transportation, care and hospitalization. 
The total expenditure for cancer control in 1957-58 was $665.88. 

Seven persons were adjudged insane by the Magistrate’s.Court and were com- 
mitted by Order of the Commissioner to the Mental Hospital at Essondale, British 
Columbia. Of this number, five persons were residents of the Yukon, but two had not 
gained Yukon residence at the time of their committal and, consequently, the Territory 
did not assume financial responsibility for them. The cost to the Territory for this 
service amounted to $62,892.77. 

Social assistance cases for which the Territory assumed responsibility numbered 
172. Of this number 34 were family units and 138 were individuals who had gained 
Yukon residence. 

Social allowances were issued to 72 persons during the year. These allowances 
are paid for the most part to senior citizens whose sole income is the Federal Old Age 
Security or the Territorial Old Age Assistance pension. 

Subsistence allowances were granted to 34 families and 25 individuals of indigent 
status. These allowances are authorized in all cases where it is felt that the indigent 
person is not capable of assuming responsibility for the proper expenditure of a social 
allowance by cheque, or where it is indicated that this type of assistance is the best 
method of supplying the necessary material aid. Assistance is in kind, consisting of 
food, fuel, rent, and other supplies necessary for normal existence. 

Other types of social assistance granted during the year included professional and 
special services; cartage on supplies for indigent persons living at remote points; light, 
water and scavenger service; and clothing. The total expenditure for social assistance 
was $48,457.28. 

A review of the child welfare cases indicates an increase in the number of children 
taken into care. The number reached 55 during the peak month and stood at 30 by 
the end of the fiscal year. The majority of these children will be permanent wards, 
whose parents have died or entirely abandoned them. The Territorial Government 
assumes full responsibility for their welfare and planning for their future. 

An agreement was negotiated with the Child Welfare Division of the British 
Columbia Government providing for the placement of British Columbia children in 
adoption homes in the Yukon Territory. This means that the British Columbia Child 
Welfare Division will accept applications from Yukon residents wishing to adopt 
children. Already, the British Columbia agency has placed five children in approved 
adoption homes in the Yukon. The Alberta Child Welfare Department also placed 
three children with adoptive parents in the Yukon. 

Six adoptions were legally completed in the Territorial Court. All children had 
been placed during the previous year, and the adoption probation period ended in this 
fiscal year. 

The caseworker investigated 125 cases of child neglect, an increase of 75. 
Family disputes totalled 48 as compared with 10 in the previous year. Unmarried 
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mothers given casework services totalled 15 as compared with 11 in 1956-57. Adoption 
home studies completed were 25. In addition, other services were given in family 
counselling, juvenile delinquency cases, supervision of children and foster homes. 


The 1957-58 expenditure for child welfare was $29,309.97. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The number of employers operating in the Territory increased slightly to 308 
principally in the general construction and oil exploration fields. The number of 
accidents totalled 725, a slight decrease although approximately thirty-four were 
referred to the Referee for adjudication. 

The net assessment was $15,532.81. Expenditures were $14,185.19 plus $6,100 
representing Referee’s fees for 1954-56 inclusive. 

Seven hundred and twenty-five accidents were reported: 522 non-compensable; 
191 temporary disability; 11 permanent disability; and one fatality. Medical expenses 
totalled $67,357.97 and compensation payments $105,139.45. 


Education 


Education in the Territory is administered by the Superintendent of Education. 
There are 16 schools in operation, employing 69 full-time and two part-time teachers. 
Total enrolment at September 1, 1957 was 1,790. There have been no major changes 
in senior staff teaching positions since 1956—-probably the result of a revised salary 
schedule and promotion policy. 


The old school at Dawson burned on the night of June 21st, 1957, fortunately 
with no casualties. Immediate steps were taken to initiate planning and construction 
of a new school to be built in 1958-59. Plans were also made for the construction of 
a new 8-room elementary school in Riverdale sub-division at Whitehorse; 2-room 
schools and teachers’ living quarters at Elsa and at Haines Junction and an addition 
to the school at Watson Lake “Y”. 


Plans to establish a vocational training school in Whitehorse within the next year 
or two are under consideration and it is probable that an Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools will be required. 


Game Department 


Poison bait stations set out by aircraft numbered 49 and 18 others were placed 
by the Director of Game and forestry wardens. In addition, seven big game guides 
were authorized to establish bait stations in their areas. Results are expected to be 
better than last year when one wolf was killed for every bait set out. This year all 
baits were carefully set out and marked rather than being dropped in the snow. 

Reports on the elk and bison imported some years ago indicate that a number 
of elk have survived and are doing well. Their range seems to hinge on the northern 
end of Fox Lake on the Whitehorse-Keno Road. 

In July, 1957, a buffalo bull and evidence of cows and calves were seen near the 
confluence of the White and Donjek Rivers, west central Yukon. A single, young bull 
has been seen around Haines Junction. 


There have been reports of cougars in the Yukon and one hunter claims to have 
killed one on the Haines Road in August, 1957. 


Critical reports of hunters shooting too many caribou and abandoning the carcasses 
in 1956 led to the establishment of a check station at the Dawson Ferry and in tighter 
patrols in the hunting area. A count indicated 175 caribou taken in the Sixty Mile 
Road area in 1957. 

There are a total of 224 individual traplines registered. A large number of traplines 
are not being used because of the poor fur market during recent years. Efforts are being 
continued to have trapline renewals kept up to date. There were 44 family registrations, 
a slight drop from 1955-56. 

Twenty-five land patrols and twelve water patrols were made during the year 
in addition to the setting out of poison baits. 
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Game Taken—Season 1956-57 


Bear Grizzly Caribou Moose Sheep Goat Coyote Wolves Eagle 


Non-Resident 


Hunters 

Spring Hunt.. 2 Brn 2 -= — _ = — — — 

Fall Hunt 1957 4 Blk 41 31 47 81 5 nil 2 1 
Resident 

Hunters 

1956-57.5.5..: 74 26 359 158 39 8 39 34 nil 
Registered 

Trappers 

1956=57 jee - 28 21 1265 177 1s 1 33 52 nil 

Potalsh.aee. 108 90 1655 382 133 14 (2 88 1 


Migratory and Upland Game Birds taken by Registered Trappers, and Non- 
Resident Hunters, Season 1956-57: ducks, 2,486; geese, 92; spruce grouse, 1,404; 
ruffed grouse, 144; Franklin grouse, 55; sharptail grouse, 30; blue grouse, 143; 
ptarmigan, 545. 


Fur-bearing Animals Taken by Registered Trappers 


Season Season 

1955-56 1956-57 Increase Decrease 
] BYSARS hs of A ee ae oe, ee eee 2,112 1,299 = 813 
Ghenscr eee eet tt rit ey ne ae e 26 if _- 19 
OBI ety ee iiccs AIS Ae en wane eee 43 18 — 25 
Lye MBAR) ee me as 5 ee oe eee -- — —_ — 
Ree TOSS emer ree ho ences Gla ibn a heck ae fey be 24 a — 17 
SL OCL Somers awe tae eae eee bt ba 73 43 — 30 
CS STIRS ern err ak an at oR Ae Oa cea 2 8 6 — 
SMR VY URC CMG NE Men en Peon PA in ene cae iui — _ — — 
IDGRIRS qete a ee eo eee Cte ne 1,483 793 — 690 
IM Gem Neue ere ee he ci ee Re ae 819 215 — 604 
INIT SSO a Ad ae pee ne aie 477 283 — 194 
UN Toe aT ee tinea ae ee ea ee gre 35,005 23,565 — 11,440 
VIPS IES I os cata Cpe chy oo Se a a ie 591 609 18 a 
STUER OLA ease tas eden te ac ne en: 40, 683 27.207, — 13,476 


Revenues collected by the Game Department totalled $24,899.71 for the fiscal 
year under review. 


Roads, Bridges and Public Works 


The difficulties experienced during the year resulted principally from above-normal 
runoff in May and winter floods in December. Fortunately the winter floods occurred 
near the town of Mayo and it was possible to deal with the emergency without inter- 
fering with regular maintenance. 

Although all the roads were affected by the May runoff, most damage occurred 
on the Stewart Crossing-Dawson Road and on the Mayo-Elsa Road. A great deal of 
effort and expenditure were required to re-open these roads. This extra work delayed 
planned maintenance and construction activities. 

Resurfacing of the Whitehorse-Keno Road was carried out between Mile 0 and 
Mile 15 and Mile 200 to Mile 247. 

Break-up of the Yukon, Pelly and Stewart Rivers occurred between May 10th and 
16th and the extreme high water delayed the ferry launchings for about four weeks. 
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The ferry at the Yukon was launched on May 26th and at the Pelly and Stewart on 
June 6th. Minor interruptions of ferry service were experienced during the summer 
amounting to about 2 per cent of the operating time. The Stewart ferry was removed 
from service October 23rd, the Pelly on October 24th, and the Carmacks ferry on 
November 29th. The ice bridges were open to light traffic on December 18th, and for 
all traffic January Ist. 

Work continued on the re-construction of the road between the Flat Creek and 
Dawson. The road from Dawson to the Alaska Boundary received normal maintenance 
during the summer months. During the winter months an ice bridge was constructed 
over the Yukon River at Dawson and the road was maintained as far as the Clinton 
Creek cut-off at Mile 35. This is the first time that this section of road has been main- 
tained as an all-weather road since its construction. 


Reconstruction of the Canol road began in July, 1957, at Johnson’s Crossing and 
was completed to Mile 30—Sydney Creek. 


A liquor store and warehouse were constructed in Mayo and a warehouse was 
also constructed at the Whitehorse garage. At Watson Lake a liquor store and vendor’s 
residence were constructed. Normal maintenance and certain minor improvements 
were carried out on existing school buildings. 
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The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, P.C., M.P., 


Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 


SIR: 


I have the honour to submit the Sixth Annual Report of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources for the fiscal year which ended 
March 31, 1959. 

The expansion of departmental activities is reflected in expenditures 
which totalled $65,176,832 in 1958-59 as compared with $49,071,273 in 
the previous fiscal year. It is interesting to note that while our expenditures 
increased by about 32 per cent, revenues climbed 300 per cent from last year. 
Most of this increase in revenue is attributable to the much greater explora- 
tion activity on the part of oil and gas companies working in the North. 

The results achieved by our efforts to implement your policies of 
national development have been gratifying during the period under review. 
The momentum of northern development accelerated sharply, necessitating an 
administrative re-organization of the Northern Administration Branch. Par- 
ticular attention has been devoted to territorial development roads and the 
pace of their construction has been stepped up. Nine of the ten provinces 
have accepted your offer of federal assistance for the construction of Roads 
to Resources and work is already underway on agreed programs in all par- 
ticipating provinces. Preliminary planning has commenced for the National 
Conservation Conference. The effectiveness of the Forestry Branch has 
been greatly increased by the completion of the two new Forest Products 
Laboratories in Vancouver and Ottawa. Good progress has been made on 
Canada’s newest National Park—Terra Nova in Newfoundland. Our Water 
Resources Branch continued to provide valuable advisory service to the 
Government in connection with the Columbia River and other complex 
problems in water use. Planning to enlarge the National Museum consider- 
ably and to institute a program to make it a more positive force in Canadian 
life has gone ahead, as well as the usual research work in the human and 
natural sciences. 

The Canadian Government Travel Bureau continued its program to 
promote travel to Canada. ‘The special Atlantic Provinces campaign was 
particularly successful and was undoubtedly a factor in the significant in- 
crease in the number of tourists visiting the area during 1958. The Bureau 
made good progress in the revision of all its tourist literature and adopted a 
new slogan for its U.S. advertising: ““Canada—the wonderful world at your 
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doorstep”. I would particularly draw to your attention a special article 
examining the Canadian tourist industry which appears as a preface to this 
Report. 


National attention was attracted to the economic potential of the North- 
west Territories by the eagerness of private enterprise to explore for oil and 
gas. Exploration permits for more than 48 million acres in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories were issued and priorities for permits allotted 
on more than 80 million acres in the Arctic Islands. In the light of this 
activity and of probable developments in future years, oil and gas regulations 
were studied continually throughout the year. The new Territorial Oil and 
Gas Regulations, which came into effect in August, 1958, are intended to 
encourage additional exploration and development and to further safeguard 
the public interest. At year’s end, new regulations were being prepared for 
the oil and gas areas lying north of 70 degrees latitude and for the lands 
lying under Canadian territorial waters. 

In this connection, the area of Canada available for exploration and 
development has been significantly augmented as the result of the Inter- 
national Convention on the Continental Shelf adopted in April 1958 at the 
Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea. This Convention gives the coastal 
state sovereign rights to explore and exploit the resources of the sea-bed and 
subsoil out to a depth of 200 metres, or beyond that depth if exploitation is 
economically feasible. ; 

The major northern construction project was the extension of the 
Mackenzie Highway to Yellowknife. Fifty-eight miles of construction was 
completed bringing the road to a point 35 miles north of Fort Providence at 
its southerly end. About 40 per cent of the northern section from Yellow- 
knife to Rae has been finished. Work was started on the Dawson-Eagle 
Plain Road in the Yukon Territory, the bridge across the Yukon at Carmacks 
on the Whitehorse-Dawson Road came into service, and construction of the 
Pelly and Stewart bridges continued. Schools, hotels, housing units, work- 
shops, warehouses and other structures were built or improved. 


As in earlier years, the Department was concerned with the problems 
being encountered by the Eskimo people as a result of the changing economy 
of the North. For those Eskimos who depend on the dwindling caribou 
herds and the other resources of the land, the situation is grave unless 
‘measures are taken to diversify their economy. During the year, 120 people 
from the interior of the Keewatin District were re-settled at Rankin Inlet 
on the west coast of Hudson Bay in order to protect them from the ever- 
present threat of starvation. Regular patrols were made to outlying camps 
in the Keewatin District and our ability to locate Eskimos in distress was 
greatly improved by the assignment of two R.C.M. Police aircraft to operate 
in cooperation with Northern Service Officers under an arrangement by 
which this department shares in their costs of operation. 


To cope with the diverse and swiftly changing problems of northern 
administration, the Northern Administration Branch was reorganized. In 
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this reorganization, more administrative responsibility was delegated to the 
field staffs and the functions of the various divisions defined more clearly. 
A new division was created to foster those smaller economic developments 
that will bring practical and immediate benefits to the Eskimo people. This 
division supervised the organization of the first Eskimo co-operatives during 
the year. 

The Sir John Franklin School at Yellowknife, together with its 100- 
pupil residence, Akaitcho Hall, were opened in September 1958. This com- 
posite high and vocational training school was built and is operated by the 
Federal Government in co-operation with the Territorial Government, which 
contributed toward the cost of the school. Forty-six schools were operated 
for 3,692 full-time and 237 part-time pupils, including 1,394 Eskimo 
children. 

The Advisory Committee on Northern Development has met regularly 
throughout the year. This Interdepartmental Committee is charged with 
the responsibilities of advising the government on questions of policy relat- 
ing to northern Canada and of providing for the effective coordination of 
government activities in that area. Sub-committees concerned with Con- 
struction, Transportation, Telecommunications, and Scientific Research con- 
sidered more detailed matters. The Secretary of the Committee has 
arranged for the co-ordination of government activities in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Advisory Committee and its sub-committees. 

In research and in administration of agreements providing assistance to 
the provinces, the Forestry Branch continued to make significant contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of silviculture and forest management, to the pro- 
vincial administration of forests and to the technology of the wood-using 
industries. Federal financial assistance to the provinces was provided under 
Canada Forestry Act agreements for inventories, reforestation, fire protec- 
tion and the construction of access roads. The forestry agreements, since 
their inception in 1951, have provided more than $15 million in federal 
funds to the provinces. 

Reports of the seven provinces participating in the Federal-Provincial 
agreements for forest inventories were completed by March 31, 1959, and 
cover a national gross inventory area of 1,129,000 square miles of forest. 
During the fiscal year, six provinces received payments for the planting of a 
total of 15,548,000 trees, and nine provinces were allotted $750,000 to 
assist in the extension of fire protection facilities. Agreements under which 
the Federal Government contributes half the cost of constructing forest access 
roads and trails were implemented for a second period of eight months. 
Federal contributions under these and the previous agreements amounted 
to $2,698,333 up to the end of the fiscal year. 

The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada exploited the facilities 
provided by its new laboratories at Ottawa and Vancouver to pursue 200 
research projects. Research in timber physics achieved some important 
results, notably the development of a sonic device for detecting defective 
glue bonds in plywood. 


Visitors to the National Parks totalled more than four million. The 
road reconstruction program continued to improve travel facilities within 
the parks. The winter works program undertaken by the National Parks 
Branch provided 6,415 man-months of employment. Steady employment for 
1,500 men was provided between January and March. 


In addition to the development of Terra Nova National Park, major 
projects undertaken by the National Parks Branch included the construction 
of a promenade between Dufferin Terrace and the Plains of Abraham at 
Quebec City, and completion of the restoration of Fort Langley under an 
agreement with the Government of British Columbia. The 18th century 
building at 17 St. Louis Street, Quebec City, was acquired as a national 
historic site and its restoration started. Seven historic sites were marked. 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau reports that travel expendi- 
tures in Canada by visitors from the United States and other countries in 
1958 was $352 million, about $10 million less than in 1957. An increase 
in interprovincial travel by Canadians helped offset this decrease in U/S. 
tourist traffic. More than 28 million people come to Canada each year for 
holidays, and this flow of tourist traffic can be increased, with beneficial 
results to the economy. Of significance to the tourist industry was the 
Government’s announcement that federal aid would be available to the 
provinces for the construction of campsites and picnic grounds along the 
route of the Trans-Canada Highway. The details of this program were 
decided in consultation with representatives of the provinces at the Federal- 
Provincial Tourist Conference in December 1958, and the Federal Govern- 
ment agreed to meet one-half of the estimated $4 million cost of providing 
these facilities. 


While the Trans-Canada campground and picnic area program was 
a new undertaking, the winter work program of the previous year was 
repeated. Under these arrangements federal assistance was available to the 
provinces for the construction of campgrounds and picnic areas anywhere 
within a province. More than 4,000 man-months of winter employment 
were provided by the projects undertaken under these agreements. Since 
this work began, 500 picnic areas and campgrounds have been started and 
$3.5 million provided as the Federal Government’s share of this work. 


The Water Resources Branch continued its studies and recording of 
Canada’s water power resources. Field operations of the hydrometric 
survey, which is a major part of the branch’s program, involved 7,206 
stream discharge measurements and 2,097 inspections at the 1,268 gauging 
stations maintained all across Canada. Almost 22 million horsepower of 
new hydro-electric capacity was added during the year bringing the total 
installed turbine capacity to 22 million horsepower. 

This review is intended to summarize briefly the activities of the Depart- 
ment during the fiscal year. I trust that you will be able to discern in these 
bare facts some notable accomplishments achieved through the efforts of a 
capable and loyal staff. I also wish to acknowledge the outstanding spirit 
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of co-operation displayed by other departments of government and the 
various provincial, territorial and municipal agencies with which we have 
dealt. Their assistance and advice has been appreciated deeply. In partic- 
ular, I should like to express appreciation for the services rendered to our 
Department by the Translation Office and the Office of the Chief Treasury 
Officer. 


Your obedient servant, 


R. G. ROBERTSON, 
Deputy Minister 
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Everybody’s Business — Travel in Canada 


The desire to travel stems from the very first man who roamed the earth 
in search of food and shelter, and to satisfy an insatiable curiosity about his 
environment. 

Through the centuries this deep-rooted restlessness was a driving force 
behind the great explorers and adventurers. It opened new lands for settle- 
ment, created vast empires, and increased our knowledge in every field of 
endeavour. As civilization progressed, new reasons for travel developed. 
There was travel for commerce, for religion, for education and for health. 
There was travel for pleasure, too, but it was almost exclusively reserved for 
the wealthy. Even then, only the hardy few dared to take journeys of any 
length. Transportation was slow, uncomfortable and costly, and trips were 
oftentimes dangerous. 

During the twentieth century, this picture has been changed by new 
developments in transportation, accommodation, and services, and by the 
increase in personal incomes and leisure time. Travel for pleasure is now 
" available to almost all North Americans. Interest in visiting distant places 
has grown as the opportunities have increased and today masses of people 
travel everywhere on a scale never before known. 

In economic terms, recreational travel has become one of Canada’s 
major industries. It is our third ranking source of export income, surpassed 
only by newsprint and wheat. It has grown to such an extent over the past 
two decades that the standard of living of every Canadian is affected to some 
extent by the progress it makes each year. 
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But to see tourism only in economic terms is to miss its wider signifi- 
cance. Experience of other regions has important effects on the growth of 
national consciousness in Canada, and impressions gained at first-hand in 
other countries can contribute to wider international understanding. Visiting 
gives, both to the guest and to the host, deeper insights into a world where 
all peoples are neighbours. 

Most Canadians are frequently tourists themselves, and expect and 
appreciate good facilities and a hospitable welcome in the regions they visit. 
In return all share the obligations of the good host. 


Tourist Fundamentals 


Our reputation among our visitors depends on human satisfaction of 
the most personal kind. It thrives on the application of good public relations 
principles, on the revival of interest in 
such things as conservation, Canadian his- 
tory and the preservation of historic sites, 
on community beautification, and on 
maintenance of our national characteris- 
tics. Service and courtesy are always 
essential. Good food, transportation 
facilities, comfortable accommodation and 
entertainment are its foundations, and 
each fundamental is dependent upon all 
the others. The most magnificent scenery, 

as = the most attractive facilities, the best high- 
ways and the most varied programs of entertainment will fail if they are not 
coupled with considerate attention and service to the individual visitor. 

Statistics show that Canada’s receipts on international travel account have 
not kept pace with the total rate of increase on world expenditures for 
travel. Have we neglected some of the fundamentals expected of hosts? This 
question surely deserves some thought by each one of us. Americans, for 
instance, have confined the greater part of their increased travel to their own 
country and to countries overseas. Even among Canadian travellers them- 
selves, other countries figure prominently in vacation plans, as indeed they 
should. Too much reliance may have been placed on the acknowledged 
attractiveness of our scenery, our resources of fish and game, our accessible 
wilderness areas. 

What does the tourist expect when he visits Canada? No matter what 
country he comes from, he wants a change first of all, he wants to see new 
scenery, exciting events and unusual attractions. Nevertheless, his basic 
requirements remain similar to those of Canadian travellers. He wants a 
clean, comfortable room and bed, he wants competent personal service, he 
wants good food and he looks for reasonable rates. He also expects courtesy 
and fair dealing. ‘These last ingredients are perhaps the ones which most 
affect the prospects for his future business. Given all these he will return 
again and again and again. Repeat business in every field of tourist service 
determines the real future for Canadian travel. 
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Nothing will encourage the flow of travel to Canada more than a well- 
founded belief on the part of all tourist operators that Canadian hospitality 
is based on genuine good will, basic friendship and honesty to the visitor. 
Each year it is demonstrated many times that courtesy and honesty are the 
most appreciated items on the tourist bill-of-fare. The warm, friendly 
attitude which is so characteristic of most Canadians is a far greater asset 
than the knowledge that tourism is a paying commercial proposition. It 
is the attitude of the Canadian whom the tourist and his family meet which 
shapes his opinion of our country. A single unfortunate incident can give 
rise to a feeling of antagonism which will make the rounds of his friends 
and neighbours when he returns home. Studies made by the Travel Bureau 
over the years indicate that more than 40 per cent of the Americans coming 
to Canada did so on the advice of friends. We should encourage publicity 
like this. Should we fail in any essential of hospitality, the tourist will not 
spread the word of welcome. Accuracy and truth are essential. False 
or misleading information disappoints visitors, and leads to losses to resort 
owners and ill will toward the whole nation. 


Some Statistics 


The structure of the Canadian tourist industry can most easily be out- 
lined in economic terms. Unfortunately, reliable statistics on recreational 
travel in Canada by Canadians are not available, but the figures on visitors 
from other countries alone are sufficient to indicate the importance of the 
industry to each one of us. 


The greatest percentage of tourists 
visiting Canada come from the United 
States whose citizens each year cross the 
border in increasing numbers. Using the 
“long-stay” automobile entry figures plus 
those by plane, train, bus and boat, issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, it 
is estimated that well over 7,000,000 
United States visitors annually spend all 
or part of their vacations in Canada. In 
1958, they left $309 million in this country. Visitors from countries other 
than the United States spend $43 million on vacationing in Canada. 

Producers and distributors throughout Canada all share, directly or 
indirectly, in the earnings of the travel industry. The typical dollar spent 
by a tourist in Canada is first distributed as follows: between 31 and 32 
cents are spent on food and beverages; over 23 cents for lodging and 16 
cents for transportation; seven cents are spent on handicrafts and souvenirs 
and 12 cents for other merchandise; and about 10 cents for other miscel- 
laneous items. This income is then redistributed through all channels of 
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commerce and taxation in the country. Gasoline taxes paid by visiting 
motorists, for instance, help build more and better highways, while income 
from fish and game licences does its share in conserving those resources. 


Tourism is Everyone’s Concern 


The job of entertaining the thousands of visitors who yearly stream 
across the international border and provincial boundaries therefore rests 
not only with those actively engaged in the tourist industry like hotel owners, 
tourist camp operators, and restaurant proprietors, but with all Canadians 
in every community. The people who visit us will go home with impres- 
sions not only of our hotels and our scenery, but also of the individual 
people they meet. They will remember, too, the facilities provided for our 
own people, which the tourist shares while he is here. 


How can the ordinary Canadian citizen assist the development of the 
tourist industry? There are several ways. One of them is to further the 
growth of a distinctive Canadian cuisine, and to encourage the improvement of 
existing standards of catering in the hotels and restaurants serving our tourists. 


We have neglected many of our culinary opportunities. There are not 
nearly enough regional dishes. There is not nearly enough use of good, 
local foods. They do not have to be fancy. The operative word is “good”. 
Even the provinces bordering the oceans are apt to overlook the wealth of 
seafood available for their menus. We can do a great deal of valuable work 
in encouraging improvement in regional menus, and in supporting the use 
of special seasonal dishes on the tourist menus. However, above all, the 
cooking and ingredients must be good. An artificially contrived and second 
rate dish—however “distinctive” or by whatever “Canadian” name it may be 
called—is not enough. To-day’s tourist gets good food at home—and good 
food on the road in his own country. He won’t come back if he doesn’t 
get it in Canada. 

There is a tendency, too, to overlook the importance of Canada’s 
historic past. History has a strong appeal for the visitor as well as con- 
tributing to a consciousness of our national identity. We can and should 
visit our historic places and direct visitors to them. The success of places 
like Fort Henry at Kingston where red-coated, university students depict the 
drills and manoeuvres of British forces of another century, the pageantry 
of history developed so successfully in British Columbia during its centennial 
celebrations, in the Yukon gold-rush diamond jubilee and the bi-centennial 
in Louisbourg, Nova Scotia, are only a few illustrations of how effective this 
kind of attraction can be in bringing visitors. Events like these recall images 
of our history, with which many tourist guests are often unfamiliar. Great 
pageants and festivals could become the feature projects of any group striv- 
ing to help its community. 

Of vital importance to the country as a whole, and to tourism in 
particular, is the conservation of our forests, waters and wildlife. The dis- 
tinctively Canadian attractions of great wilderness areas, studded with lakes 
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and streams, and filled with animal and bird life, offer a travel bargain with 
which few other forms of outdoor recreation can compete on even terms. 
Improvements to existing highways, new road construction, high automobile 
ownership and the popularity of outboard motors have led to increased 
pressure on hunting and fishing throughout Canada. There is an ever-rising 
demand for recreational development of wilderness areas which can now be 
reached conveniently. 

Thousands of Canadians engaged in 
serving the wants and needs of tourists 
owe their very livelihood to the fact that 
vast sections of Canada are still relatively 
untouched by civilization. But it has also 
been most important that provisions were 
made to set aside choice recreational areas 
before pressure from industrialization and 
population growth wiped them out. A 
direct result was the creation of the 
national and provincial parks systems 
which preserved some of the country’s 
most beautiful regions, embracing a wide 
variety of scenery. They are maintained 
for the use and enjoyment of the people 
of Canada and other visitors, and many 
of them are absolute sanctuaries where it 
is hoped to maintain the forests and wild- 
life in perpetuity. 

The national and provincial parks 
not only attract the tourist from beyond 
Canada’s borders, but have played a large 
part in the decided increase in inter- 
provincial travel during recent years. ‘There is no doubt that Canada’s travel 
industry owes a great deal to the wise conservation and development measures 
taken in past years, which led to the establishment of fish and wildlife, and 
forestry branches of federal and provincial governments and the creation of 
preserves throughout the nation. 

The tourist operators who profited from these conservation moves and 
the tourist who enjoyed their benefits have in their own turn done much to 
further the cause of conservation throughout Canada. Their efforts have 
ranged from joint movements through local groups of tourist operators and 
sportsmen, to representation at the national level by the Canadian Tourist 
Association, provincial government tourist branches, the transportation com- 
panies and the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 

| Increasing demands for recreational areas create new problems for 
conservation. Conservation is important for tourism, but it is even more 
important for Canada’s future. Every Canadian should concern himself 
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with the rational use of Canada’s forests, lakes and wildlife. These are 
precious resources that, wisely used and husbanded, constitute a vital asset 
for the health and enjoyment of future generations. 

Whether it be in food, courtesy, promotion of historic places, supporting 
' community beautification or conservation programs, there are many ways in 
which all of us may encourage the further growth of tourism in the future. 
Activities like these pay added dividends in making our country pleasanter, 
not only for tourists, but also for all Canadians. 


Changing Trends, New Challenges 


The tourist pattern for North America has been changing over the 
past decade. With higher disposable incomes and regular holidays with pay, 
an annual vacation away from home has become the rule for most North 
Americans rather than the prerogative only of the well-to-do. Widespread 
automobile ownership and tremendous public investment in highways have 
brought most of the continent within reach of the temporary wanderer, and 
offer endless opportunities for him to plan a trip to suit his inclination and 
his purse. 

With these basic changes in wealth and mobility have come new interests 
and new activities which were of little importance a few years ago. The 
popularity of skiing is an example; from a cult for a few specialists before 
the war, this sport has come to support growing installations in both Eastern 
and Western Canada. Other examples are the new popularity of camping 
holidays and, most recently, the growth of boating by sail or power on the 
lakes and canals of central Canada and on the coasts. New developments 
like these offer both an opportunity to the industry and a challenge which 
must be met if it is to compete effectively with facilities offered in other 
countries. 

New ideas to encourage increased overseas travel have created new 
problems for Canada. An example is the “travel on credit” programs which 
have opened the door to overseas vacations to a vast new group of people 
once economically compelled to vacation within the limits of cash-and-carry 
budgets. Not only have the new concepts increased competition but they 
have brought about a decided change in promotion and advertising themes. 
No longer is it advisable, for instance, for a country to compare its beauties 
with those of Switzerland or France when these places with all their distinctive 
appeal are within easy travel time for first hand inspection. The emphasis 
must be towards unique, unusual, and distinctive national attractions. 

Tourist operators in this country will undoubtedly keep in mind that 
the attraction which Canada has for visitors from other countries depends 
to a very great extent on their rate structure and on the value they give for 
money. This is particularly important at times when the exchange rate 
makes Canadian prices higher in terms of foreign currency. 

It is true that Canada, with its winter temperatures, is an expensive 
country in which to build the kind of accommodation tourist guests have 
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come to expect. It is also true that in some seasons of the year food costs 
are higher than in the United States. Yet it remains a fact that Canada 
and the United States are competing for very much the same kind of traveller, 
and he and his wife are more discriminating than ever before. 

In the past we have been inclined to think in terms of the usual short 
intensive peak of recreational travel in Canada. July and August are by 
far the heaviest tourist months and most of our developments are set up for 
the summer season. This points to one of 
the greatest problems in providing for recrea- 
tional travel: how are we going to be able to 
improve and extend facilities in Canada if 
these have to stand idle for at least eight 
months of the year? 

Part of the answer lies in developing 
tourism all the year round. By deft promotion 
and advertising, a few sections of this country 
have capitalized already on the charm of all 
four of Canada’s seasonal periods. 

Although spring, autumn and winter have yet to attract visitors in the 
same numbers as flock to Canada in summer, the winter season has become 
very important in the Laurentians and other parts of Quebec, and in some 
parts of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. To the popularity of skiing, 
which yearly entices thousands of devotees to mountain slopes in both 
eastern and western parts of Canada, have been added an increasing number 
of events such as winter carnivals, ice-fishing and other special attractions. 
Coupled with new, comfortable accommodation and fast, inexpensive trans- 
portation, the winter tourist trade has been booming in these regions. There 
is no reason why other sections of Canada, with equal physical attractions, 
could not enjoy the same benefits. 

Not nearly enough effort has been made to increase tourist activity in 
the spring and autumn periods. There are events such as tulip festivals and 
blossom festivals during the spring, and colour cavalcades and grape and 
apple festivals during the autumn season but there is still much that can be 
done. There are too few colourful festivals and events in Canada’s travel 
year. They have proved their worth over the years, and there is every 
reason to believe that development of special events year-round would help 
reduce “off seasons” in Canada’s tourist centres. 

There will also be opportunities to develop the attractions of parts of 
Canada now too rarely visited, even by Canadians from other regions. 
Tourists looking for new experiences will follow the new roads in the North- 
west Territories and Yukon as they do now in better-known areas of the 
country. Statehood for Alaska has itself increased the interest of Americans 
in our Northwest, and the Alaska highway, connecting the new State with 
the road system to the south, will see increased tourist traffic. In another 
part of the north, buffalo hunting for sport will be available in 1959 for 
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the first time in more than sixty years. If its tourist resources are developed 
with care and imagination, the north can expect over the next decade to 
play host to an increasing number of tourist visitors. 


Organized Promotion Services 


To make known Canadian tourist attractions and facilities, the Federal 
Government and all ten provincial governments support active travel 
bureaus. Transportation companies and other interests 
including regional and local organizations are also actively 
engaged in bringing their facilities to the attention of 
tourists. With the expansion of pleasure travel and the 
resulting competition has come wide use of marketing 
surveys and other research techniques. Valuable as these 
tools of analysis are, those who are concerned with travel- 
lers must not lose sight of the fact that they are dealing 
with people, rather than statistics. 

Like everyone else, each tourist has his own special 
desires and tastes. Some find retreat from the fast moving 
city life in the quiet wilderness of Canada’s mountains 
and forests. Others prefer the luxurious comfort of 
hotels or the gracious relaxation to be found in lavish tourist resorts. What- 
ever his tastes may be, service to the individual traveller begins long before 
he and his family ever start their journey. He may have become interested 
in a Canadian vacation in any number of ways, but interest is not enough. 
He wants the clear, honest answers to many questions before he makes the 
final decisions about his holiday. 


He is concerned with what a vacation will cost him in relation to what 
he will get for his money. He wants to know such things as the exact price 
of accommodation; if it includes a single or double room, a bathroom with 
shower or bath; if it has electric lights and indoor plumbing; if it is heated 
or winterized. He is also interested in where he will eat on his vacation; if 
there is a central dining hall, a restaurant or snack bar; if there is a clean, 
modern kitchen and well prepared food; if fresh local produce will be served 
and what it will cost him for a full course meal. 

Important to the vacationer are the recreational facilities; is there good 
hunting and fishing, are boats, equipment and guides available and what will 
be the cost? Are golf, tennis, swimming, riding, and other forms of recrea- 
tion to be found? He may also want to know about routes, road conditions, 
and transportation schedules, about the best week for the autumn colour, or 
about skiing conditions in March. 

In the field of travel promotion the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau discharges the federal responsibility for “selling” Canadian vacation 
opportunities to the people of the United States and other countries. Its 
methods combine advertising and publicity in a host of media together with 
a direct mail and free travel counselling service that operates on a very large 
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scale. The natural basis for all its advertising and promotion has always 
been an essentially human appeal. How successful it has been is illustrated 
by the tremendous response. During 1958, for instance, some 750,000 
requests for travel information were handled by the Bureau’s offices in 
Ottawa, New York and Chicago. 


The Canadian transportation companies as well as the provincial 
governments carry on extensive promotion and advertising activities both 
inside Canada and in the United States. The major responsibility for 
promoting more travel by Canadians in Canada has been borne by these 
agencies. To increase traffic from abroad the Canadian railways and airlines 
maintain offices in leading cities in the United States and Europe, as well 
as in Latin America. The Provincial Governments of Nova Scotia and 
Quebec have year-round offices in New York City. British Columbia and 
Alberta share a representative office in San Francisco. 


What does the Future Promise P 


If we make intelligent and imaginative use of our opportunities, Canada 
has a bright future as a vacation land. Increased leisure, improved 
transportation, and growth of disposable income, which have made possible 
dramatic developments since the war, seem certain to continue and to offer 
even greater opportunities. ‘Travel times have recently been cut by the new 
jet services, and it is reasonably sure that both times and costs will shrink 
even further. The mere fact of population growth in the United States and 
in overseas countries will be a significant factor. Perhaps most important 
of all, more and more people in all parts of the world are interested in 
seeing strange countries and visiting new places. 


The United States Department of Commerce estimates that Americans 
are currently spending up to $20 billion on foreign and domestic travel. 
Most of our visitors for the future will continue to come from below the 
border, but visits from overseas should also increase with growing incomes 
and the removal of restrictions on travel allowances. Already British tourists 
intending to come to Canada are permitted an increased amount of travel 
dollars; prepayment of accommodation and other expenses may shortly be 
allowed also. Because of immigration since the war, a surprising number of 
people in countries like Holland and Italy have relatives living in Canada. 
Many of them intend to pay extended visits to this country in the next few 
years. The habit of travel is growing everywhere. 

The challenge to Canadians is to capitalize in a constructive way on 
these opportunities. The search for new methods and ideas in promotion 
and service must continue. The typical tourist now is not the typical tourist 
of twenty years ago; the facilities offered and promotion used must reflect 
his changing and expanding needs. By these means Canada, as a vacation 
land, will increase its importance and prestige not only in other countries 
but among travel-loving Canadians themselves. 
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Most of us in Canada have not been sufficiently conscious of regions 
of our country other than our own. With the completion of the Trans- 
Canada Highway, it should now be easier to learn more about other parts of 
this country. Mass “interprovincial visits” can help to build a better nation. 
By getting to know more of our fellow Canadians, we will learn of the great 
material resources of our land and spiritual endowments of our people. This 
understanding will be a source of satisfaction to all Canadians who acquire 
it, and a source of gratification when we are all able to share it with our 
neighbours. 

We Canadians are eager to visit the great and powerful nation to the 
south of us, and our less familiar neighbours overseas. We should now 
increase our efforts to encourage their citizens to “return our calls”. We 
should do all we can to have them learn about our way of life in the world 
we share with them. The benefits derived in this way, though intangible, 
are at least as precious as the dollars earned. Warm northern hospitality 
awaits them all. 


Annual Report of the 
Department of Northern Affairs 


and National Resources 


Although the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
has operated under this name only since 1953, it is actually a very old 
department. Under various other identities, it has been associated with 
national development almost since Confederation. It is a development 
department—charged with fostering growth and progress in the northern 
territories and with assisting, by various means, the orderly and wise use of 
certain national resources. 

Eight branches form the Department. 

The Northern Administration Branch bears heavy responsibilities for 
the economic and social development of the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories and for the welfare of the Eskimo people. 

The National Parks Branch is the administrator of Canada’s National 
Parks and National Historic Sites and Parks, conserving for future genera- 
tions the richness of Canada’s past and the wonders of its natural beauty. 
The Canadian Wildlife Service, forming part of this Branch, is the federal 
agency responsible for national wildlife conservation and research. 

In the resources field are the Water Resources Branch and the Forestry 
Branch. The Water Resources Branch collects and evaluates basic informa- 
tion on Canada’s water-power resources and studies broad questions of water 
use policy. 

The Forestry Branch engages in forest and forest products research 
and administers various agreements with the provinces made under the 
Canada Forestry Act. 

The Natural History and Human History Branches form the National 
Museum of Canada which is engaged in scientific research in natural history, 
archaeology, and anthropology. 

The Canadian Government Travel Bureau works in many ways to 
increase the tourist traffic, its major effort being the vigorous promotion of 
Canadian tourist attractions in the United States. 

To serve these various operating Branches are the administrative 
divisions—Economic, Editorial and Information, Legal, Personnel, and 
Purchasing—which, under general direction from the Chief Administrative 
Officer, comprise Administration Services. 

In addition to the regular Branches, there are established certain 
Boards, Commissions and Advisory Committees which report to the Min- 
ister. These include the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, 
the National Battlefields Commission, the Advisory Committee on Northern 
Development and the Advisory Committee on Water Use Policy. 

The Deputy Minister also holds the office of Commissioner of the 
Northwest Territories and is Chairman of the Northern Canada Power 
Commission. 
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Northern Administration Branch 


The administrative responsibilities of this Branch cover a third of 
Canada, an area where something less than 32,000 people live. 

These responsibilities, which include Eskimo affairs, the administration of 
the natural resources of both the Northwest and Yukon Territories and 
certain Crown lands and mineral rights in the provinces, are distributed 
among the eight major administrative units in the Branch. 

The rapid pace of northern development as reflected in the growth of 
the Branch made desirable a complete re-organization of the Branch early 
in 1959. The re-organization was designed to meet changing conditions in 
the north and through its emphasis on decentralization it gave much more 
administrative responsibility to the field. 

As a result of the re-organization, one Division—Arctic—disappeared 
and in its place two new Divisions, Industrial and Welfare, were created. 
The Industrial Division is newest in concept. Its responsibilities cover the 
whole north and include such matters as industrial liaison, community and 
area planning, market research, the development of co-operatives and the 
encouragement of handicraft production. The Welfare Division is respon- 
sible for welfare services in the Northwest Territories and amongst Eskimos 
wherever they live. The administration of mineral and other resources are 
dealt with through the Resources Division; supervision and extension of 
educational facilities come under the Education Division. The Engineering 
Division is responsible for all departmental construction and maintenance 
in the northern territories. 

The administrative work of the Northwest Territories Government is 
carried on by the Territorial Division; there is no territorial civil service. 
This division also administers Wood Buffalo Park which lies across the 
Northwest Territories—Alberta boundary. A new office, Administrator of 
the Arctic, handles all field matters in the Eastern Arctic. Its counterpart, 
the Administrator of the Mackenzie, performs a similar function in the 
District of the Mackenzie. 

The Yukon Territory is administered by a territorial civil service under 
the Commissioner. Advice on federal activities and their co-ordination, 
including general supervision of Government affairs in the Territory, is 
provided by the Territorial Division. 


Education Division 


The education of children in the Northwest Territories is a joint 
responsibility: the Federal Government is responsible for the educating of 
Indians and Eskimos; the Territorial Government is responsible for educating 
the other children. 
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The average school attendance of non-native children is much higher 
than that of Eskimos or Indians because most of the former have a perma- 
nent home in a community with a school while attendance of many Eskimo 
and Indian children is determined by movement of the game which often 
takes them several hundred miles from any school. As a result the enrolment 
of all native children is only 52 per cent. 


With improved medical and social measures, the Eskimo and Indian 
population is increasing. Shrinking wildlife populations and poor prices for 
many furs have resulted in more Eskimos and Indians turning to wage 
employment. To compete in this new field, they need both primary and 
vocational education. It is the Department’s aim to provide elementary 
education, and advanced academic or vocational education for students and 
adults with special aptitudes. This program is being developed by the 
construction of new government schools and students’ residences, by providing 
more bursaries and other aids for students, by development of special curri- 
cula for northern schools and by conducting special vocational education 
projects. 

The Department operated 46 schools, 19 of them in the Arctic. The 
Department also assisted mission schools by providing grants, supplies and 
teachers. Schools operated throughout the year were attended by 3,692 
pupils, an increase of 620 over the previous year. Largely as a result of 
this, the part-time schools showed a decrease in attendance from 500 to 237. 
There were 1,394 Eskimo children who received schooling on either a 
full-time or part-time basis. 

At Fort McPherson and Yellowknife, 100-pupil residences were opened 
in September. The Sir John Franklin School at Yellowknife opened in con- 
junction with the opening of the residence. This is a composite vocational 
training and high school built and operated by the Federal Government in 
co-operation with the Government of the Northwest Territories. 

Arrangements were continued for the maintenance of Eskimo and 
Indian children in the Anglican and Roman Catholic residential schools at 
Aklavik and for Indian children in the Roman Catholic residential school 
at Fort Providence. Fourteen part-time schools were conducted by mission- 
aries of the Roman Catholic and Anglican Mission organizations in settle- 
ments in the Northwest Territories and Northern Quebec. 

In the District of Mackenzie, 38 schools were in operation with a total 
enrolment of 2,904 pupils. Of these 1,522 pupils were of white status, 948 
were Indian and 434 were Eskimo. Seasonal schools for Indians were 
conducted at Nahanni Butte, Snowdrift and Trout Rock. 

In the District of Keewatin, eight schools were in operation, three of 
which were part-time schools. In the District of Franklin, 14 schools were 
operated, eight of which were conducted on a part-time basis. Along the 
coast of northern Quebec, where Eskimos live, eight schools were in opera- 
tion, three of which were on a part-time basis. 
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In the field of vocational training, 298 persons benefited from training 
on-the-job, apprenticeship training and attending courses in technical 
institutes. Some 23 vocational fields were covered to take advantage of 
employment opportunities created by the northern construction program. 
Greater emphasis was placed on local training programs in building construc- 
tion, carpentry, electricity and plumbing. These programs were carried out 
at Aklavik, Yellowknife, Fort Smith, Fort Wrigley, Jean Marie River and 
Inuvik in the Mackenzie District and at Baker Lake in Keewatin District. 

The Leduc Training Program for Eskimos in operation and maintenance 
of heavy equipment was transferred to Yellowknife in July. 


Engineering Division 


Mackenzie District, N.W.T. 

The largest single project was the continuation of work on the exten- 
sion of the Mackenzie Highway from Enterprise to Yellowknife. About 58 
miles of road construction was completed, bringing the road to about 35 miles 
north of Fort Providence from the southerly end. This represents comple- 
tion of about 40 per cent of the Yellowknife to Rae section. About $3 
million was spent on this project. 

There was also a considerable program of minor road construction in 
Wood Buffalo Park, amounting to $450,000, some of which was carried out 
as part of the winter works program. Other roads throughout the District 
were surveyed, cleared and rough graded at a cost of $350,000. 

Construction and improvements to buildings in this District amounted 
to $6.2 million. Major work was the construction of the school and hostel 
programs, which saw the start of the Fort Simpson project, the continuation 
of the Inuvik project and the completion of the Fort McPherson and Yellow- 
knife projects. Other construction included water systems, several depart- 
mental housing units, small schools, garage workshops, warehouses and 
various other structures. 


Districts of Keewatin and Franklin, N.W.T., 
Northern Quebec and Churchill 


Construction costs in these areas amounted to $3.8 million with the 
greatest activity centred at Frobisher Bay where the program included a 
four-classroom school, a small office building, 25 housing units, six ware- 
houses, and other works. At Cambridge Bay the school and residential 
facilities were extended and a number of housing units were erected for 
Eskimo employees on the DEW Line. 


Yukon Territory 


Construction in the Yukon cost some $2.2 million on roads and 
bridges, and about $120,000 on buildings. Work was started on the Dawson- 
Eagle Plain Road, and the reconstruction of the Stewart Crossing-Dawson 
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Road was continued. Extensive work on the reconstruction of the White- 
horse-Keno Road was carried out. The largest single item was the start 
of construction of the steel highway bridge over the Yukon River near 
Carmacks. Two departmental houses and other minor works were con- 
structed at various locations in the Yukon Territory. 


Industrial Division 


This Division is concerned with the day-to-day use of resources by 
small companies and individuals in the Northwest Territories, and with the 
planning of townsites or normal community services that will be required 
to meet the industrial and population expansion which will follow on large- 
scale resource development. 


Area Economic Surveys and Community Planning 


During 1958 a series of area economic surveys was initiated to 
determine the weaknesses in the economies of specific areas and to find ways 
to strengthen them. The first of these was undertaken in the Ungava Bay 
region of northern Quebec and, as a result, organized commercial Arctic 
char and cod fishing, handicrafts, blueberry picking and other industries, 
and a timber operation to provide lumber for new houses, are being planned 
for the summer of 1959. 

A similar area economic survey is being planned for the summer of 
1959 for the Mackenzie Delta region, where standards of living, housing 
and morale are exceedingly low despite a relative abundance of fish, fur 
and timber resources. 

The Division is compiling a complete set of research information on 
population, resources, employment opportunities, etc. for each locality within 
the Northwest Territories. It is carrying out liaison with other government 
departments and private groups interested in expanding into northern com- 
munities, and is advising on such matters as local housing policy, the 
provision of local services and ways and means of re-developing existing 
communities. 


Frobisher Development Group 


The Frobisher Development Group maintained active co-ordination of 
all activities at Frobisher Bay, and a Regional Administrator was appointed 
to act as local co-ordinator for the Department. Frobisher Bay was declared 
a development area to facilitate the control of business and construction in 
the community. Commercial interest has increased considerably in response 
to growing population and extensive construction activity in the area. Local 
and long-distance commercial telephone facilities are in prospect and tourist 
interest has been spurred by the establishment of a sports-fishing camp 20 
miles outside Frobisher. 
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Construction of a refuelling base and its combined living and operations 
buildings for the Strategic Air Command, U.S.A.F. was started in mid- 
summer, 1958 and continued throughout the winter. The extension of the air- 
port runway to accommodate jet aircraft was commenced in the spring of this 
year. Both projects are bringing a large number of workers to Frobisher. 

The Department constructed a new Administration building, a four- 
classroom school, warehouses and other dwellings in the vicinity of the 
airport, thereby moving the principal Northern Affairs’ housing and admin- 
istration centre from Apex Hill to the Airbase area. It is anticipated that 
all future departmental expansion will be in this area and that Apex Hill 
will continue largely as an Eskimo Rehabilitation Centre. 

A townsite about half a mile to the northeast of the airport was selected 
for the permanent town and a team of design consultants was engaged by 
the Department of Public Works to plan it. This team, comprising 
five Canadian engineering and architectural firms, assisted by a town planner, 
will establish an office in Ottawa for this project. 


Projects 


The Department continued its administration of the reindeer industry 
which was initiated in 1935 on the Mackenzie Delta, as a project to provide 
the Eskimo with employment and a supplementary source of subsistence. At 
present, there is one Eskimo-managed herd numbering about 1,535 animals. 
The remaining reindeer, approximately 3,826 animals, constitute a main 
Government herd, which it is hoped to increase through selective breeding. 
In 1958, 342 animals from the Government herd and 111 animals from the 
native were slaughtered and distributed. 

To curb attrition of animals from natural causes, intensified research has 
been conducted into predator control, parasite control and range conditions. 
As a considerable number of animals are lost through straying, a 28-mile 
fence will be built from the East Channel to the Eskimo Lakes to prevent 
straying to the south of the range. 

A number of projects, mainly experimental, have been carried out in 
a continuation of research into means of expanding and diversifying the 
Eskimo economy. 

Efforts were maintained to stimulate the production of carvings and 
other cottage industries such as Arctic clothing manufacture and the return 
to the Eskimos is now estimated to be in excess of $130,000. 

A supervised Eskimo handicraft program consisting mainly of sewing 
parkas and other clothing was carried out with the assistance of the staffs of 
the Welfare Division and the Administrator of the Arctic on the CGS 
C. D. HOWE during the Eastern Arctic patrol for the benefit of Eskimos 
being repatriated. 
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Further efforts at conversion and utilization of eiderdown were carried 
on in the Payne Bay and Cape Dorset areas. An experiment in commercial 
fishing of Arctic char at Frobisher Bay established the existence of a profit- 
able market for this great delicacy. 


A community for the re-establishment of certain Keewatin Eskimos, who 
faced starvation due to the decline of caribou, was established at Rankin 
Inlet. The Eskimos are to be provided with the means of achieving financial 
independence through a variety of means including hunting, handicrafts and 
casual labour, and of providing the children with an education. 

Experiments in low-cost Eskimo housing were continued with several 
prototypes being built and tested with varying results at Frobisher Bay, Cape 
Dorset and Povungnituk. 

Further experiments in the development of stoves were carried out 
and tests were made of stoves developed by other agencies. 

Field experiments in the use of Arctic marine resources were conducted 
and further research undertaken to assess the potential for both domestic 
and commercial harvesting. This work was done in co-operation with the 
Department of Fisheries, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the Fish- 
eries Research Board. 

Experiments were carried on in the field of food processing and storage, 
initial work having been done on a new method of Arctic refrigeration in 
co-operation with the National Research Council. 


Co-operatives 


At the first 1959 session of the Council of the Northwest Territories, 
an Ordinance for Co-operative Associations was passed. Good possibilities 
exist for an Eskimo char fishing co-operative at Port Burwell at the eastern 
tip of Ungava Bay, for a sport fishing co-operative at Cape Dorset on Baffin 
Island, and for a second char fishing co-operative at the mouth of the George 
River in Ungava Bay. The incorporation of these co-operatives will mark the 
introduction of Canadian Eskimo people into ownership of their own com- 
plex businesses. The Division is providing assistance and organizational help 
to these co-operatives which will be financed under the Eskimo Loan Fund. 


Industrial Promotion 


While much of the Division’s work is in relation to the north, part of 
it is related to southern Canada. Markets are found for specialty food items 
and handicraft products which can be and are produced in the north. 
Southern business and industry are encouraged, where feasible, to consider 
operations in northern Canada. The Division acts as a clearing house for 
information on advanced technology which has application in the north, 
information on local labour forces and other matters of vital interest to 
potential northern business people. In addition, it works closely with 
private enterprise to encourage maximum Eskimo employment. 
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Tourist Development 


Tourist development, too, is of great potential value to the people of 
the north. In 1959 the Division assigned an officer to investigate the 
tourist possibilities of the Northwest Territories and, where feasible, to 
encourage the development of local tourist industries. The first two tourist 
camps in the eastern Arctic were planned for the summer of 1959 to cater 
to sport-fishermen and collectors of Eskimo art. It is expected that through 
sound planning and development, a substantial tourist industry will be 
developed in the Northwest Territories during the next few years. 


Resources Division! 


During the year the name of the Division was changed from Mining 
and Lands to Resources Division to describe more accurately the work of 
the Division. 

The Division administers the Crown-owned mineral rights, the forests 
and lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and certain under-rights 
and surface rights vested in the Crown on lands in the provinces. 

During the year a study was commenced to consider revision of the 
basic policies covering Crown land disposition in the north. A number of 
provincial Crown land disposition programs were studied and reports and 
recommendations on land policy and land administration were prepared. 

The Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations were under continual study 
during the year and a major amendment was made with the introduction of 
the Crown Reserve principle. In the latter part of the year, new oil and gas 
regulations were drawn up under both the Territorial Lands Act and the 
Public Lands Grants Act to permit disposition of oil and gas rights under 
the territorial waters of Canada not under provincial jurisdiction. At the 
same time, the lands in the Arctic Islands were withdrawn from disposition 
to permit the study of any special regulations needed for this region. In 
the interim, priority applications for Arctic Island acreage were received 
and a rush to obtain such priorities took place. At the end of the fiscal 
year, priorities were held by 28 individuals and companies for over 80 
million acres in the Arctic Islands. At the end of the year, the proposed 
new Canada Oil and Gas Regulations were still under active study. Although 
the regulations were not yet promulgated, a number of companies were 
planning exploration work in the Arctic Islands for the summer of 1959. 

A study of the present Territorial Quartz Mining Regulations and our 
northern mining policy was begun. It became apparent that in order to 
keep pace with northern exploration and development trends, the mining 
legislation required a complete overhaul. Discussions were held with the 
industry and reports proposing changes in mining policy were prepared. 

The major activity in the development of northern Canada’s mineral 
resources was in oil and gas. During the fiscal year over 48 million acres of 
oil and gas land permits were issued in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


1See Appendix B, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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Practically the entire Mackenzie Delta was taken up and the activity spread 
south and east. This area has become one of the greatest oil exploration 
frontiers in the world. 


Oil and Gas—Northwest Territories and Yukon and Federal Lands 
in the Provinces. 


Northwest Territories and the Yukon 


The outstanding events in this field were the large acreages taken 
under permit and the revenues derived from the permits offered for public 
tender. During the year a total of 954 oil and gas exploratory permits, 
covering an area of 43,453,609 acres, were issued in the Northwest Terri- 
tories and 98 oil and gas exploratory permits, totalling 4,947,035 acres, 
in the Yukon Territory. This made a total of 82,913,639 acres under 
exploratory oil and gas permit and reservation in both territories at March 31, 
1959—a much larger area than in any of the provinces. In addition, 
priorities for permits had been allotted on 80,450,162 acres in the Arctic 
Islands pending revision of the Regulations for those areas north of 70° 
north latitude. 


Revenue derived from oil and gas lands under the administration of 
the Oil and Gas Section amounted to a total of $8,383,784.14. The major 
part of this revenue came from permit bonus bids and permit fees on 
Territorial lands which amounted to $7,805,465.25. 

During the year there were 32 oil companies and individual permit 
holders doing geological and geophysical work in the Territories employing 
helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft with a total of 193 personnel. This work 
consisted of geological studies and seismic, gravity, aero-magnetic, and 
other geophysical surveys to determine the nature and depth of various 
strata where oil and gas might accumulate. There were nine wells drilled 
and one well still being drilled at the end of the fiscal year. The discovery 
of natural gas in northeastern British Columbia early in 1959 drew particular 
interest to the area just north of the 60th parallel. A large amount of 
geological information is now being amassed on the northern areas. 

Three major formal meetings and many informal meetings were held 
with the oil industry during the year. All regulations were discussed with 
the representatives of the oil and gas industry before being submitted for 
approval. Studies were commenced on oil and gas regulations for those 
areas north of 70° N. latitude having in mind the problem of producing 
low-cost oil in a high-cost development area. 


Oil and Gas in the Provinces 


During the year there were three public competitions for the acquisition 
of leases of oil and gas rights underlying 11 parcels of land in Manitoba, 
10 parcels in Saskatchewan and six parcels in Alberta. As a result of these 
competitions, four leases were granted in Manitoba, six in Saskatchewan and 
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six in Alberta. Royalty was received from six wells in Alberta, six wells in 
Saskatchewan and 11 wells in Manitoba. At the end of the fiscal year, there 
were 537 oil and gas leases in the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba administered by the Oil and Gas Section. Revenue from these 
public lands consisting of bonus bids, lease fees and rentals, extensions, 
assignments, and royalties amounted to $201,138.25. 


Mining—Northwest Territories and Yukon 


Northwest Territories 


A total of 2,293 quartz mineral claims were recorded during the year, 
1,344 in the Yellowknife Mining District, 495 in the Mackenzie District and 
454 in the Arctic and Hudson Bay Mining District. The trend in mineral 
claim staking and exploration was to gold, nickel and copper. Late in the 
autumn an interesting nickel-copper sulphide zone was discovered north of 
Fort Smith which commenced a minor staking rush to the area during the 
winter. Four placer gold claims were recorded in the Mackenzie Mining 
District and some interest was being shown on the known placer gold 
deposits in the Nahanni River area. 

Uranium production was increased as one additional producing mine 
commenced shipping concentrates. Another mine shipped nickel-copper 
concentrate in excess of $2 million in value. The three producing gold 
mines continued at a normal rate although production was down slightly 
from the previous year. 


There are indications that at least one additional gold mine may be 
producing during 1960-61. 

Revenue from miner’s licences, quartz fees and royalty, and other fees 
totalled $142,403.87. 


Yukon Territory 


In the three mining districts 798 quartz claims and 28 placer claims 
were recorded. ‘The most active areas for mining exploration were the 
Quiet Lake, Selwyn Mountains, Rancheira River, 40 Mile River, and Wind 
River areas. A molybdenum showing proved interesting and a company 
was formed to do further development work with plans being made for 
underground operations in 1959. More ore reserves were determined on the 
asbestos deposit at Clinton Creek but production is not justified now owing 
to over-production elsewhere. There seemed to be a trend towards extensive 
exploration during 1959 in the Selwyn Mountain area for base metal deposits. 

Production at the silver-lead-zinc mine on Galena Hill was decreased 
because of the low lead-zinc market price. The amount of gold produced 
was lower than the previous year. 


Quartz fees and royalty, placer fees and royalty, and other fees pro- 
duced revenue totalling $110,476.75. 
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General 


The total revenue from the mineral resources administered by the 
Resources Division amounted to $8,636,664.76. This includes all sources 
of revenue from oil and gas in the provinces, the Northwest Territories, and 
Yukon Territory, as well as from both quartz and placer mining in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. The increase in revenue can be directly 
attributed to the bonus bids on oil and gas permits which had reverted to the 
Crown after being surrendered by permittees. 


Lands and Timber 
Yukon Territory 

Although the total amount of revenue derived from the administration 
of lands in the Territory is lower than that received during the preceding 
twelve months, continued public interest in acquiring land is indicated by 
the substantial increase in the number of new leases and agreements of sale 
issued during the year. 

To implement the policy recommended by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Federal Territorial Financial Relations, all lots in new subdivisions 
at Haines Junction, McRae, Teslin and Watson Lake, were transferred to 
the Commissioner of Yukon Territory for disposal. 

Complete survey plans are expected shortly of additional subdivisions 
at McRae and Watson Lake. These lands also will be turned over to the 
Commissioner for disposal. 

Four parcels of land were sold to religious organizations at a nominal 
price of $1.00 per parcel. 

Twenty-three parcels of land were reserved for the use of various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, making a total of 392 parcels in 
the Territory reserved at the 31st March, 1959, for government use. 

At the request of the British Yukon Railway Company, arrangements 
have been made for the survey of a subdivision of approximately two hundred 
residential type lots, on land owned by the railway company in the southerly 
part of Whitehorse. A subdivision of similar size is to be surveyed at Porter 
Creek on Crown land, about two miles north of Whitehorse. 

Permits for the removal of a total of 287,681 cubic yards of gravel, loam 
and rock, were issued during the year. Of this total, 274,621 cubic yards 
were used by the Government of Yukon Territory, for which no royalties 
were paid. 

The volume of lumber produced decreased by approximately ten per 
cent with a corresponding drop in the amount of revenue received. The 
production of round timber and fuelwood is slightly in excess of the quantities 
cut during the previous year. 


Northwest Territories 
The number of land sales completed and agreements of sale issued 
compares favourably with the previous year. 
74330-2—3 
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A substantial increase in the number of new leases issued during the 
year denotes a continued interest in leased land. Although a number of 
cancellations were effected, leases in force for commercial and residential 
purposes exceed in number those in effect at the end of the 1957-58 year. 
During the year the survey plan of the Enterprise Subdivision at Mile 28, 
Mackenzie Highway, was completed, and all lots were transferred to the 
Commissioner of the Northwest Territories for disposal. 

Sixty parcels of land were reserved for, or transferred to, various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada during the year, making a total of 429 
parcels reserved for Government use at the 31st of March, 1959. 


Owing to recent interest displayed in land at Franks Channel, 30 miles 
northwest of Yellowknife, arrangements have been made for the survey of a 
subdivision during the coming year, in addition to surveys of new subdivi- 
sions at Fort Smith, Hay River, Inuvik and Yellowknife. 


A total of 1,620 cubic yards of gravel were removed under permit dur- 
ing the year. 

The volume of lumber, round timber and fuelwood produced was 
approximately equal to the amount cut during 1957-1958. 


Public Lands in the Provinces 
Public Lands 


These lands comprise former Ordnance and Admiralty Reserves, Public 
Lands previously administered by other Federal Government departments, 
and former Dominion Lands which were reserved for other departments but 
have reverted to the control of this department. 


During the fiscal year 25 parcels of land were placed under this depart- 
ment’s control by other departments, while parcels were alienated by transfer 
to the provinces, other Federal departments and the National Parks Branch. 
Ten sales were completed, two assignments were recorded and four appraisals 
were carried out. There are now 19 Agreements of Sale and 84 Leases in 
force, and an undetermined number of vacant parcels of land are being 
investigated. Six title searches were carried out and negotiations are being 
completed for the disposal of the lands concerned. 


Dominion Lands Records 


These records cover the administration of lands, timber, mining and 
grazing rights in Western Canada, the Railway Belt and Peace River Block 
of British Columbia, between 1873 and 1930, when the natural resources 
were transferred to the provinces. 


During the past year, over 8,000 closed seed grain files were listed and 
shipped to the provincial archives, in accordance with the provisions of the 
1930 Resources Agreements relating to records. One hundred and forty- 
three certified true copies of Letters Patent were prepared on request, and 
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71,385 Patents were indexed according to land description. Eight historical 
research projects were completed, and 15 title searches were carried out. 
More than 2,000 inquiries from other departments and the general public 
were dealt with. 


Seed Grain Indebtedness 


Between 1876 and 1925, the Federal Government advanced seed grain, 
fodder for livestock, and other relief to needy settlers in Western Canada, 
and secured the advances by liens registered against their homesteads, pre- 
emptions and other lands. Advances for fodder and relief in 1919-22 in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were implemented on a joint 50-50 basis with the 
provincial governments. The Minister is authorized to investigate, adjust 
or write down individual accounts, and the Governor General in Council may 
approve cancellation of accounts, when warranted. Seed Grain Advisory 
Boards have been set up under Order-in-Council authority to investigate and 
report on the outstanding accounts in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


In 1958-59, the Seed Grain Advisory Boards made recommendations 
relating to 191 accounts, and one other account was paid in full, while 708 
liens were discharged. Principal and interest totalling $108,116.73 was 
written off and $21,860.28 was received in payments during that period. 
On the Ist April, 1959, there were approximately 435 Federal and 590 
Joint Federal-Provincial accounts outstanding. Over 800 inquiries concern- 
ing seed grain indebtedness were received from the general public, legal 
firms, Farm Loan Boards and the provincial governments. 


Territorial Division 


The re-organization of the Branch, by altering the geographical basis 
of administration, affected the responsibilities of the Territorial Division. 
While its direct supervision of field offices in the District of Mackenzie was 
transferred to the Office of the Director, it continued to provide advice on 
Yukon affairs while discharging its tasks relating to Territorial Government 
affairs in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic and sub-Arctic. It 
was therefore active in the operation of the Territorial Liquor System, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Office, together with legislation and policies of the 
Council of the Northwest Territories relating to all territorial matters includ- 
ing game management and conservation, forest protection, health, welfare, 
labour, municipal affairs, professional and business licensing, motor vehicle 
control and taxation. 


Northwest Territories 


The Council of the Northwest Territories held two meetings during 
the year, both of which were in Ottawa. A review of the activities of the 
Council is contained in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of the 
Northwest Territories which appears in Appendix G to this report. 
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Aklavik Relocation 


Work on the two departmental student residences being built to accom- 
modate 500 students continued on schedule. Construction began on the 
25-room federal school, the federal hospital and the federal office building 
for which pilings and foundation were placed the previous year. Northern 
Canada Power Commission let tenders for the superstructure of the power- 
house and central heating plant. A piling program for the main utilidor 
lines through the townsite was undertaken. Construction work on the 
airstrip neared completion. More lots were allocated for the use of residents 
of the old town and consideration was given to surveying an additional area 
for private, industrial and warehousing requirements. Further compensation 
negotiations were carried out with the valuation on only one or two claims 
remaining to be settled. 


Fort Smith Town Planning 


The 200-lot residential subdivision surveyed in 1957-58 was registered 
and the road allowances cleared in preparation for the laying of water and 
sewer lines. Thirty lots in the subdivision were reserved for immediate 
requirements of the Territorial Government. Consulting Engineers com- 
pleted the design and specification for the revised water and new sewer 
system. Five per cent of the new water lines and 91% of the new sewer 
lines were laid. Proposed new access roads in conjunction with the new 
development plan of Fort Smith to complement the existing road system 
were discussed with residents of Fort Smith at a general meeting, and their 
approval obtained. A large warehousing area was laid out for the depart- 
mental requirement for machine repairs and general warehousing. 


Wood Buffalo National Park 


The continued emphasis on fire prevention to protect timber resources 
of this park were increased during the year. This involved new fire towers, 
ranger patrol cabins, and extension of the present trail and road system. In 
April and May of 1958, the inundations caused by the Peace River rising 
proved to be one of the most disastrous in the history of the park. It was 
estimated that up to 1,000 buffalo were drowned. Many of the animals 
were cows and calves, all basic breeding stock. Thus the buffalo management 
program together with the annual slaughter were curtailed. 

The goldeye fishery was continued in Lake Claire and the season was 
successful. The first migration of whooping cranes into the park was 
observed on May 28, 1958. Eleven adult “whoopers” were counted in the 
nesting area. The birth of nine young cranes was the greatest breeding 
success in many years. During the summer of 1958 an investigation was 
carried out on the gypsum cliffs and from this investigation a large deposit 
of gypsum has been indicated. 
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Plans were made for sport hunting of buffalo in the Northwest Terri- 
tories under a system of licensed outfitters and guides, the first hunting season 
to be the autumn of 1959. 


Yukon Territory 


The Council of the Yukon Territory met twice during the year. A com- 
plete review of the activities of the Territorial Government is contained in 
the Annual Report of the Commissioner which appears as Appendix H 
to this report. 

The emphasis during the year was placed on added fire protection to 
conserve the forest areas. During 1958 the Yukon Territory experienced 
the worst fire season in living memory and steps were immediately taken 
to enlarge the fire suppression organization so that adequate fire suppression 
activity could be undertaken. 

Added emphasis was given to the tourist industry by enlarging the 
tourist facilities and camping grounds along the highways in the Territory. 
As further evidence of interest in the tourist business, a survey was under- 
taken with the object of establishing national and territorial parks in the 
Territory. 


Welfare Division 


In 1956, the first social workers were employed to cope with some 
of the more pressing problems affecting Eskimos. During the intervening 
three years, a wide range of needed facilities and services was introduced 
and many new policies were recommended and implemented. A _ small 
welfare staff in Ottawa and in the field, working closely with administrators, 
teachers, policemen, missionaries and others, have built up a welfare pro- 
gram which now includes rehabilitation and medical social services, family 
and child welfare services, and a new emphasis on Eskimo language and 
culture. 

The Welfare Division now makes possible a more complete integration 
of welfare services. Although the Division makes its services available to all 
residents in the Territories, welfare costs for Indians are charged to the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration; the Territorial Government 
for all non-Eskimos and non-Indians. 

The Welfare Division has four sections in Ottawa: an administrative 
section, a rehabilitation section, a family and child welfare section, and an 
Eskimology section. There is an increasing trend toward decentralization in 
the administration of various sections. A start in this direction has been made 
this year in welfare with the appointment of a Superintendent of Welfare 
for the Mackenzie District with offices at Fort Smith and a Regional Super- 
visor with offices temporarily at Aklavik. Similar appointments are scheduled 
next year with offices at Churchill, Frobisher Bay and Ottawa. 
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In addition to an establishment of eleven social workers, the Welfare 
Division is staffed by administrative officers, technical officers, interpreters 
and other specialists. Almost a quarter of the total staff in Ottawa and in 
the field are persons of Eskimo origin. 


Rehabilitation 

A pilot rehabilitation program was started in the Eastern Arctic almost 
two years ago. It is also evolving in modified form in the Mackenzie Delta. 

The main feature of the program is a Rehabilitation Centre at Frobisher 
Bay which consists of housing for Eskimo residents, quarters for transients, 
a dining room and kitchen, a bathhouse, workshops, and other facilities 
designed for specific projects. The Centre admits Eskimos who can function 
adequately only under sheltered conditions because of illness and disability, 
Eskimos who, with assistance, can be placed in wage employment, and 
Eskimos who, with assistance, can be established in small self-sustaining 
businesses in the north. The Centre also provides shelter and food for 
Eskimos en route to and from hospitals. 

The Centre now supervises an Eskimo-operated laundry, movie theatre, 
crafts store and concession, a sewing factory, a bakery, visitors’ accommo- 
dation, and a low-cost housing program. In outlying settlements, where a 
shortage of purchasing power affects all families, cottage industries have 
been organized. The result has been a substantial reduction in relief costs. 
Cottage industries are now in operation at Povungnituk, Sugluk, Fort Chimo, 
Pangnirtung, Clyde River, Arctic Bay and Coral Harbour. Handicrafts are 
also bought at Cape Dorset and Grise Fiord. During the first year of 
operation, projects operated by the Rehabilitation Centre resulted in revenues 
totailing $60,000. 

A fundamental education approach, incorporating economic, social, 
health and welfare factors, underlies the program within the Centre itself. 
The program includes instruction in nutrition and the preparation of foods, 
child care, sanitation and management of income, and is intended to facili- 
tate transition from a hunting to a wage economy. 

The rehabilitation program in the north is complemented by medical 
social services which are made available to hospitals in the provinces where 
Eskimos receive hospital care. In the year ended March 31, 1959, there 
were 900 admissions of Eskimos to hospitals and 640 discharges. Most 
of these patients are victims of tuberculosis and need help with problems 
that result from illness. Social workers and interpreters of the Welfare 
Division make regular visits to these hospitals to assist in overcoming barriers 
of language and culture that sometimes hinder effective treatment. Contact 
between patients and relatives in the north is also maintained by facilitating 
correspondence, sending north medical progress reports at regular intervals, 
and in serious cases, arranging for close members of the family to visit a 
patient in hospital. 

An arrangement with private and provincial Children’s Aid Societies 
and rehabilitation agencies makes possible a wide range of social services 
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related mostly to discharge planning. In addition to counselling services that 
are made available in some instances, at point of discharge, care is taken 
to ensure that Eskimo patients return north properly equipped for Arctic 
conditions of life. Follow-ups are arranged whenever there is reason to 
believe that patients will encounter adjustment difficulties after discharge. 

Because of the long distances and irregular transportation arrange- 
ments in the north, steps have been taken to erect transit centres at key 
settlements in the north. These facilities provide shelter and food to Eskimos 
en route to their homes and for patients being sent to hospitals. 

Each summer, a member of the Welfare Division accompanies a medical 
survey party to the Eastern Arctic. The work of the medical team has been 
greatly facilitated in this way. The social worker assists in instances where 
persons have to be sent out to hospital by explaining the implications of 
the diagnosis to patients and relatives. Assistance is also given to dependants 


who may be left behind for long periods of time without guardianship or 
support. 


Family and Child Welfare 


In the year ended March 31, 1959, 522 Eskimo families were 
assisted with relief issues, expenditures averaging $250 annually for each 
family needing relief. In this way, some families were helped over periods 
when hunting and trapping cannot provide a living, or when other employ- 
ment is not available. Persons returning from hospital after treatment for 
tuberculosis are also eligible for this type of assistance. 

Relief is regarded as a preventive measure; sometimes, when given in 
time, it staves off starvation and many times it prevents the physical debilita- 
tion which often leads to costly illness and hospital admission. 

Residents in the Territories can be eligible for federal and territorial 
pensions such as Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance, and Blind and Dis- 
ability pensions. Increasing knowledge of the allowances, especially among 
Eskimos, and increased case-finding facilities in the Welfare Division have 
resulted in a large increase of applications. Among the Eskimo population 
alone, 172 applications have been approved to date. 

The existing system of family allowance payments in the north has 
been reviewed and changes recommended to the Department of Health 
and Welfare. Eskimos are the only remaining ethnic group in the Northwest 
Territories who receive their family allowance as a credit at the trading post 
rather than by cheque. A start has been made in introducing payment by 
cheque to four northern communities and the remaining communities will 
be converted to the new system over the next two or three years. 

Negotiations have been completed to open a Home for the Aged at 
Chesterfield Inlet. The Home will accommodate aged persons who cannot 
be looked after adequately by their own families. Similar facilities are now 
in existence at Churchill and at Pangnirtung and will be introduced shortly 
in the Mackenzie District. 
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Although child welfare services in the north are still in a rudimentary 
stage of development, studies have been started as a preliminary to new 
legislation and higher standards. During this year 101 children were in the 
custody of the Superintendent of Child Welfare. An additional 19 children 
were in the care of the Yellowknife Children’s Aid Society. A number of 
these children are in foster homes and institutions in the provinces and 
in residential schools in the Mackenzie District. The total also includes 
children in correctional institutions in Alberta and Manitoba. 


The high rate of hospital admissions and other forms of family disloca- 
tion has created an urgent need for facilities which would provide temporary 
care for children. An Eskimo-operated Children’s Receiving Home was 
started at Churchill a year ago. During this time, it provided care for a total 
of 81 children from the Keewatin District alone. Similar Homes are to be 
introduced at Fort Smith, Inuvik and Frobisher Bay. 


Eskimology 

The Eskimo language section of the Welfare Division serves as a very 
necessary bridge between two languages and cultures. Any welfare service 
relies heavily on good communication with the people it is serving, if it 
seeks to be effective. In the north, the Welfare Division would be especially 
handicapped without this type of communication. 


The Welfare Division receives on an average between twenty and thirty 
letters a week in the Eskimo language. Most of these letters originate with 
patients in hospital or with relatives who are worried about members of the 
family who are in hospital. Eskimo members of the staff translate all letters 
into English and in consultation with social workers, prepare replies. 


Eskimo staff provide interpreting services in the various hospitals and 
occasionally accompany social workers on trips in the north. They also 
fulfil an important consultative function in matters pertaining specifically to 
Eskimo culture and language and conduct Eskimo language courses. 


The publication this year of Inuktitut, an Eskimo language magazine, 
marks a major effort to bolster some aspects of Eskimo culture and assist 
Eskimo people to maintain a sense of self-worth in the face of crumbling 
traditions and customs. Inuktitut (The Eskimo Way) publishes material sub- 
mitted by Eskimo writers and reproduces Eskimo art work. 


4] 


National Parks Branch 


Administration of the National Parks is carried on by four divisions: 
the National Parks Service, the National Historic Sites Division, the Engineer- 
ing Services Division, and the Canadian Wildlife Service. 


National Parks Service! 


“The tendency nowadays to wander in wildernesses is delightful to 
see. Thousands of tired, nerve-shaken, over-civilized people are beginning 
to find out that going to the mountains is going home; that wilderness is a 
necessity and that mountain parks and reservations are useful, not only as 
fountains of timber and irrigating rivers, but as fountains of life.” 

This observation is as true today as it was when written by John Muir, 
American naturalist, writer and lover of wilderness, in 1898. As an indica- 
tion of the tendency “to wander in wildernesses” visitor attendance at the 
National Parks in Canada during the year 1958-59 reached 4,287,343, a 
new record. 

The most encouraging feature relating to park attendance was the in- 
crease in camping. During the 1958 season approximately 277,000 persons 
used the public camping grounds in the parks. The average stay was 4.3 days, 
making an estimated total of 1,195,000 camping days. This compares with 
1957 figures of 225,000 campers and 980,000 camping days. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the parks administration has been progres- 
sively expanding campground facilities during recent years, the progress made 
so far was not sufficient to cope with the increased use in 1958 and as a 
result many of the campgrounds were taxed to capacity. The heaviest 
increase was experienced in the parks in eastern Canada, where a remarkable 
interest in camping has developed during the past few years. To meet the 
increased demand for camping facilities, it is planned to spend approximately 
$1,300,000 on development over the next two years. This figure covers only 
new campgrounds and does not take into consideration the cost of opera- 
tion, maintenance and renovation of existing installations. 

There is no novelty in new records of total attendance and use of public 
campgrounds. The total attendance at the parks has reached a new height 
each year since the impact of World War II brought attendance to a 
low of 226,000 in 1942-43. Although the novelty of new records is gone, 
with their implied compliments, they remain gratifying. 

However, there is a reverse side to the coin that creates some appre- 
hension. Every facility has a limit of usability. When that limit is reached, 
use must be restricted. With constantly growing attendance at the parks, 
the day may come when people may have to be refused admittance. Con- 
sidering the 4,200 square miles area of Jasper National Park alone, the possi- 
bility of having to refuse admissions seems preposterous. However, when 
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thinking of the National Parks, the limiting factor is not how many people 
an area can support in a physical sense. Rather, it is how many can use 
the area without gradual deterioration destroying this great national 
heritage. It is the perpetuation of these areas of natural beauty, undimin- 
ished by present use, for the benefit of future generations, which is the main 
objective of the National Parks Service. 

Following this line of thought, the most significant development of the 
past year has been the work of the long range development planning section, 
which was established in 1957-58. The first important task of this unit was 
the establishment, in co-operation with other officers of the Department, of 
a broad policy of administration and development of the parks. This policy 
was drafted early in 1958. Working within its limitations and guided by it, 
the planning section then took the first steps to guarantee, in so far as it is 
humanly possible, that “Parks shall be maintained and made use of so as to 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations”. 


An inventory of all developments within each National Park was 
completed. This inventory will be weighed against the needs and uses, future 
as well as present, of each park and a long range development plan devised 
for each park. Long range plans have already been drawn up, on a priority 
basis, for Point Pelee and Elk Island National Parks. Plans for a visitor 
service centre at Lake Louise in Banff National Park were also completed. 
Coupled with this, an aerial survey program was initiated to assist in plan- 
ning and engineering. With the gathering momentum of the planning sec- 
tion’s efforts, it is hoped the day will never come when a visitor need be 
refused admission to a National Park. 


Private enterprise within the parks was also responsible for providing 
or improving visitor facilities. In Banff, 83 building permits were issued for 
a total construction value of $1,704,428. Six of these permits were for con- 
struction exceeding $25,000. The two largest developments were the gondola 
lifts at Sulphur Mountain and Mount Whitehorn in Banff Park. 

At the Whitehorn development, concrete bases have been poured for 
33 towers and 13 towers completed. At the upper terminal, footings and 
walls were poured and the machinery foundation 60 per cent poured. At the 
lower terminal, excavation has been completed for the counterweight shaft. 

On Sulphur Mountain the upper terminal concrete walls and footings 
were poured, machinery base 75 per cent poured and structural steel erected. 

In Jasper, 76 building permits were issued for a total construction value 
of $585,441. Similar expansion, on a reduced scale, occurred in other parks 
with permanent townsites. 


A winter works program was undertaken commencing in November, 
1958. By the middle of December more than 1,000 men were employed. 
The number rose steadily until early March, 1959, when 1,913 men were on 
the payroll. Over 1,500 men were given steady employment from January 
15th until March 31st. A total of 6,415 man-months of employment was 
provided. 
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The third year of the previously reported 8-year program for the 
major reconstruction of park highways saw considerable progress. Further 
progress was made in the construction of the Trans-Canada Highway through 
the National Parks. During the year the section of the highway from the 
east gate of Banff Park to the west gate of Yoho Park was opened for public 
travel following the completion of grading and the laying of the stabilized 
bituminous base course. The final course, or lift of asphalt, will be laid 
in 1960. 

In Glacier National Park clearing and grubbing was completed over the 
entire right-of-way. Six grading contracts involving 23.3 miles were awarded 
and work commenced on the base course. Contracts were also awarded, and 
work commenced, for three bridges and a reinforced concrete arch culvert 
over the IIllecillewaet River. In addition, construction was started on an 
overpass of the Canadian Pacific Railway as well as bridges over Loop Creek 
and Beaver River. In Mount Revelstoke Park clearing and grubbing was 
completed for the full 72 miles. A contract was awarded for the grading. 
Contracts were also awarded for the various structures required in conjunc- 
tion with the highway. In Terra Nova National Park, grading work was 
continued. The contract for Miles 18 to 25.2 was completed. Two other 
contracts, for Miles 0 to 10 and 10 to 18 were 45 per cent and 96 per cent 
completed respectively at the end of the year. 

Contracts were let for gravelling and grading on the Banff-Jasper High- 
way. On the Banff-Windermere Highway preliminary drainage, stripping 
and waste cuts were carried out from Miles 1 to 7. The highway from Miles 
32 to 56 in Kootenay Park was paved to a width of 44 feet. Grading 
and clearing was carried out on other sections and the replacement of 4 
bridges, commenced in 1957, was completed in 1958. In Prince Edward 
Island Park, satisfactory progress was made on the reconstruction of the 
Gulf Shore Road between Rustico and New London. Fifteen miles of the 
Cabot Trail in Cape Breton Highlands Park were paved. In Prince Albert 
Park seal-coat patching was applied to approximately 16 miles of the Was- 
kesiu Highway. The foregoing information relates to major projects only. 

The development of Terra Nova—the latest addition to Canada’s 
National Parks system—was continued. A number of permanent buildings 
required for administration purposes were completed, together with ten 
units of a cabin development to be utilized for visitor accommodation when 
the park is opened for public use. In addition to the section of the Trans- 
Canada Highway already mentioned, the construction of other roads within 
the park was undertaken. A forest protection service was organized and 
manned by the appointment of a Chief Warden and 2 Wardens. Fire-fighting 
equipment was purchased and work started on the construction of 2 fire look- 
outs, warden residences, and fire access trails. Officers of the Forestry Branch 
of the Department began the preparation of a forest management plan for 
the park. 

A total of 40 forest fires burned a total of 1,404 acres throughout the 
parks. However, over 1,000 acres of this total was grassland and many of 
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the fires were simply “spot” fires and were extinguished without loss, so that 
the total timber value lost was only $596. Of the 40 forest fires, 10 were 
caused by smokers; 5 by campers and various public works; 4 by lightning; 
3 by railways; 2 by settlers; and 3 by miscellaneous human agencies. Four 
fires started from unknown human causes and 4 fires were of incendiary 
origin. 

The practice of acquiring title to freehold lands within or adjoining 
park boundaries for the purposes of National Parks was continued as funds 
and opportunity permitted. During the year a valuable parcel containing 
approximately 115 acres near Banff, and a small parcel in the vicinity of 
Lake Louise, in Banff National Park, were purchased. Two small parcels 
adjoining the boundary of St. Lawrence Islands Park were also acquired, and 
negotiations entered into respecting the purchase of privately-owned lands 
within the boundaries of other parks. 


Engineering Services Division 


The past year witnessed enlarging of facilities preparatory to under- 
taking, by contract, a much larger share of the construction program. By 
the summer of 1959, construction farmed out to the Department of Public 
Works will be limited for the most part to the reconstruction of trunk high- 
ways within the National Parks. 

Water systems, staff housing, administrative buildings, comfort stations, 
central service garages, warehouses, and smaller structures and facilities were 
designed by the Division’s architects and engineers. The Landscape Plan- 
ning Section furnished landscape designs for all new construction and worked 
on a backlog of modernizing landscaping for existing structures and facilities 
in the National Parks of Canada. 

The Division prepared technical specifications and requisitions and 
reviewed tenders for the purchase of heavy road building equipment, power 
operated equipment for machine and carpenter shops, building construction 
materials, engineering, survey and scientific equipment, trailers for construc- 
tion camps, grass seed, fertilizer, and other materials generally requiring 
some measure of technical knowledge. 

The architectural designs of buildings and structures planned for erec- 
tion in the National Parks by private concerns were examined and approved, 
or modification recommended. 

The Division, through the offices of Supervising Engineers at Banff, 
Alberta, Halifax, Nova Scotia and in its Ottawa Office, prepared numerous 
plans for road location, site conditions, boundary line delineation and various 
other ground surveys. The Division awarded aerial survey and mapping 
contracts totalling more than $72,000 and supervised the work of all three 
contractors. 

The Division selected and trained technical personnel. Engineers and 
technicians were seconded to the Park Superintendents to serve as resident 
engineers, draftsmen and building inspectors. 
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The Division provided direct supervision for all construction projects 
undertaken on behalf of the Historic Sites Division. Supervision was also 
provided for all work undertaken by contract in the National Parks. Some 
of the more interesting projects undertaken are as follows: 


(1) Construction of a promenade between Dufferin Terrace and the 
National Battlefields Park, Quebec City. The contract was awarded 
to Emile Frenette Limitee, Quebec City, in the amount of $379,635. 
Work was 15 per cent completed this year. 


(2) Construction of a bathhouse and swimming pool with associated 
car parking lot, Waterton Lakes National Park, Alberta. Contract 
was awarded to Bennett and White Alberta Limited, Calgary, 
Alberta, in the amount of $425,209.25. Work was 5 per cent 
completed this year. 


(3) Construction of a floodlighting and a secondary electrical distribu- 
tion system, Halifax Citadel, Halifax, Nova Scotia. A contract 
was awarded to Bedard Girard Limited, Montreal, Quebec in the 
amount of $24,600. The contract was 60 per cent completed this 
year. 


(4) Construction of a Central Service Garage, Waskesiu Townsite, 
Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan. A contract was 
awarded to Patrick Construction Co. Ltd., Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan in the amount of $114,785. The contract was 40 per cent 
completed. 


(5) Restoration of Fort Langley, B.C., under an agreement with the 
Province of British Columbia. This project was begun in 1956 
and was completed in 1958 at a total cost for the three years 
under construction of $307,685.41, toward which the Province of 
British Columbia contributed $125,000. 


Construction of a 350,000-gallon reservoir and a water supply 
system for the Headquarters Area, Fundy National Park. The 
reservoir was completed and a good beginning was made on the 
water system. A contract was awarded for the construction of a 
masonry valvehouse and a masonry pumphouse to Foundation 
Maritime Limited, Halifax, N.S., in the amount of $68,054. Twenty 
per cent of the work was completed this year. 
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National Historic Sites Division! 


The National Historic Sites Division is responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of 20 national historic parks and for the care and preserva- 
tion of 574 historic sites which have been erected since 1922. The Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, comprised of authoritative historians 
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from each province, advises the Minister on the marking of historic sites, 
the commemorating of persons and places including buildings of national 
historic interest by reason of their age or architectural design. 

During the year the old Commissariat Building, 17 St. Louis Street, 
Quebec City, was acquired. Restoration of the house was begun early in 
1959 and it is hoped work will be completed early in 1960. Work at 
Cartier-Brebeuf Park, commissioned by the Historic Sites Division, was 
carried out by the National Battlefields Commission. Land was acquired 
at the Alexander Graham Bell Museum, Batoche, Fort Malden, Grand Pré 
and Signal Hill National Historic Parks. Negotiations for additional areas 
were continued at Fort Malden. 

The program of erecting monuments to mark historic places, events 
and prominent figures in Canadian history was continued with the establish- 
ment of tablets at Kamouraska, P.Q.; Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont.; 
Windsor, Ont.; Gravelbourg, Sask.; McLeod’s Lake and Victoria, B.C.; 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. and Newcastle, N.B. 


Canadian Wildlife Service! 


Waterfowl breeding conditions and waterfowl populations were again 
studied throughout all the provinces and territories in co-operation with the 
U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and provincial and other game 
agencies. Factors affecting the production and survival of ducks were 
investigated in detail, and the problem of waterfowl damage to crops con- 
tinued to receive attention. 

A waterfowl kill survey by mail was conducted in Quebec and New 
Brunswick. 

Spring counts of woodcock were carried out in the eastern provinces, 
and the status of the species was studied. 

Among the investigations carried out was one dealing with waterfowl 
concentrations in the Western Arctic. Ground investigations were carried 
out in the Anderson River breeding area. Data were obtained on the breed- 
ing biology and food habits of and predation on brant, snow geese, swans, 
white-fronted geese and ptarmigan. Wildlife surveys of Somerset Island 
and surrounding islands were carried out by aeroplane. At a banding station 
on Mills Lake, Mackenzie River, more than 2,000 ducks were banded. 

Organization of banding programs and participation in them were con- 
tinued during the year. A total of 129,295 records of banded birds were 
received and processed during 1958. 

Administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act was continued in 
conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co-operation 
with the provincial game branches. 


'See Appendix C, 10 and 11. 
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The intensive study of caribou conducted jointly by federal, provincial 
and territorial agencies was completed in the autumn of 1958. A preliminary 
report was presented in November and a final report in February. The 
results of the study were considered by Committees representing both tech- 
nical and administrative personnel of the several agencies concerned and 
recommendations for action were evolved. 

After the termination of the co-operative study, the Canadian Wildlife 
Service continued physiological investigations of caribou at Yellowknife and 
distributional investigations at Aklavik. Observations of caribou also were 
continued in the vicinity of Dawson, Yukon. 

During the summer of 1958 musk-oxen at Lake Hazen, Ellesmere 
Island were studied as part of the International Geophysical Year program 
there. Results of this study, and of previous studies of the species, were 
compiled during the succeeding winter period. 

White fox investigations were resumed in the eastern Arctic, and wolf 
control operations were continued in Mackenzie and Keewatin Districts as 
an aid in caribou conservation. Investigations in the National Parks involved 
bighorn sheep, elk and beaver in the western parks, and buffalo, beaver, 
mink, and squirrels in Wood Buffalo Park. 

Surveys of lakes and streams and fisheries management projects in the 
National Parks were conducted by three limnologists and summer assistants. 
The program of reclaiming trout waters polluted with coarse fish was con- 
tinued and several lakes were treated with chemicals toxic to fish life. 
Thanks to the application of modern procedures the production of park fish 
hatcheries was increased. Since hatchery plantings are essential to main- 
tain adequate populations of trout for recreation owing to lack of suit- 
able spawning facilities, investigations were conducted to further improve 
the efficiency of fish culture operations in the Mountain Parks. 

The pilot plant was installed at Riding Mountain Park for the hatching 
of yellow walleye eggs and the rearing of fry and fingerlings in nearby 
potholes. Full grown fingerlings were planted in Clear Lake. Assistance 
was given to park authorities in the control of nuisances, such as mosquitoes, 
black flies, algae and aquatic weeds, in areas frequented by visitors. 

Advice and assistance were provided to the Northwest Territories 
Administration for the development of a rainbow trout fishery in Wood 
Buffalo Park. 


Water Resources Branch 


The Water Resources Branch comprises two Divisions: Operations, 
which is responsible for most of the basic Branch functions, and Hydraulics, 
which is responsible for special studies required in the solution of waterway 
problems referred to the Branch. It carries out the systematic hydrometric 
survey program throughout Canada, studies and analyses problems involving 
waterways of federal-provincial and international concern, compiles the 
water power resources inventory of Canada and administers legislation con- 
cerning international rivers, water power and water conservation. 

The Branch co-operates with public and private agencies in water- 
power and water-supply problems, in the maintenance of gauging stations 
and in the performance of hydrometric surveys and investigations of mutual 
concern. The Branch Director and senior engineers are active members of 
numerous federal-provincial and international engineering boards and boards 
of control established to deal with waterway problems. The Director also 
is a member of the Northern Canada Power Commission. As a part of 
its continuing hydrometric survey program, the Branch operates certain 
gauging stations of international interest in co-operation with appropriate 
United States Government agencies. 


Special investigations were carried out during the year in connection 
with Lake Ontario and with the Columbia, Fraser, Yukon and St. Lawrence 
Rivers. Through its Director as Honorary Secretary of the Canadian Na- 
tional Committee, World Power Conference, the Branch participated in the 
Canadian Sectional Meeting of that Conference which was held at Montreal 
in September. 


Hydrometric Surveys 


Conduct of the systematic hydrometric survey program comprises a 
major part of the Branch activities. A large part of the program is operated 
in co-operation with some 78 different organizations including various fed- 
eral, provincial, municipal and private agencies. Most of these organizations 
have been listed in Appendix “D” of the Department’s 1957-58 Annual 
Report. Field operations of the Branch are carried out through six District 
Offices and thirteen sub-offices distributed across the country from New- 
foundland to the Yukon Territory. As part of the maintenance of 1,268 
gauging stations, field operations during the year included 7,206 stream 
discharge measurements and 2,097 additional inspections of gauging stations. 


Records compiled from the operation of the hydrometric survey pro- 
gram are published in biennial Water Resources Papers, each of which 
covers one of four main drainages of Canada. Papers covering the Atlantic 
drainage and the St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay drainage were 
issued during the year. 
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The Current Meter Rating and Experimental Station located at Calgary 
was operated for the repair and calibration of current meters and related 
equipment and for the investigation of new types of pertinent instruments. 
Its services were available also to other organizations. Based upon the flow 
records from 23 typical rivers distributed across Canada, a monthly state- 
ment covering stream flow conditions in Canada was released to the public 
early in each month. The flow records were supplied also to the United 
States Geological Survey at Washington which published a monthly sum- 
mary of stream flow in North America. 

For Canada as a whole, total runoff for the year was slightly above 
normal, the average for the 23 typical rivers being 114 per cent of their 
median flow. In Manitoba and in the more southerly rivers of Ontario, well 
below normal flows were general for most of the year. Similarly, low flows 
occurred in British Columbia during the summer months and in southern 
Quebec during the late autumn and winter periods. Well above normal run- 
off occurred in New Brunswick and southern Quebec during the summer 
months, in Alberta and British Columbia during the spring and winter periods 
and in northern and northwestern Ontario for the greater part of the year. 

On several rivers subject to dangerous floods frequent observations of 
stage were obtained and a flood warning service was provided during periods 
of high flow. Water levels were obtained at 26 key locations in the Columbia 
River and Fraser River basins in British Columbia, at about 20 locations in 
the Saskatchewan River basin in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and to a smaller 
extent on certain rivers in some of the other provinces. From this informa- 
tion, together with a study of river conditions and current meteorological 
data, day-by-day computation of probable stages in the lower reaches of 
these rivers was made available to interested agencies. In Alberta, the Dis- 
trict Office at Calgary participated in the work of the Bow River Ice Com- 
mittee in alleviating the flood hazard caused by ice jams in the Bow River. 

The customary annual program of snow surveys was carried out in 
areas where this information is required to prepare estimates of the amount 
of spring runoff. It supplements similar programs operated in different areas 
by other agencies. As part of a continuing program of biennial surveys 
of representative glaciers in British Columbia and Alberta, seven glaciers in 
these provinces were surveyed during the year. 


Waterway Problems and Water Power Administration 


Personnel of the Branch served on twenty-two international and six 
federal-provincial boards and committees, which were established to study 
problems relating to the control of boundary or other waters. In addition, 
Branch representatives served on or assisted in the work of seven mis- 
cellaneous national committees related to one aspect or another of the water 
resource field. The District Offices of the Branch assisted other federal 
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agencies by the provision of engineering advice with respect to specific water 
problems and by providing administrative assistance with respect to certain 
federal lands. 

In connection with its representation on the International St. Lawrence 
River Board of Control, and the International Lake Ontario Board of Engi- 
neers, the Branch participated in an extensive study of the regulation of 
Lake Ontario to determine the most effective use of storage on the lake in 
the operation of the St. Lawrence River power project in the International 
Rapids reach of that river and the Seaway project from Lake Ontario down- 
stream to Montreal. This study evolved the plan of regulation of Lake 
Ontario which has been adopted by the United States and Canada. Plans 
and specifications for the works in the International Rapids reach of the 
St. Lawrence River were approved by the Board in so far as those works 
affect the levels and flows of the St. Lawrence River and Lake Ontario. 

The Branch continued to provide technical advice to the Department 
of External Affairs and to the Canadian Section of the International Joint 
Commission in their considerations and studies of international waterway 
problems which have arisen on various rivers across Canada. Among the 
most important studies of this nature undertaken by the Branch are those 
of the Columbia River. In March 1959, the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board presented its report to the International Joint Commission 
marking the end of 15 years of detailed investigation of water resource de- 
velopment, in which the Branch has made a major contribution. The report 
presents alternative plans of development with a primary objective of pro- 
ducing the maximum feasible hydro-electric development of the international 
basin. During the year the Branch participated in the work of several advisory 
committees set up by the Governments of Canada and British Columbia to 
study ways and means of bringing about early development of Columbia 
River power under co-operative agreement with the United States. The 
most important feature of these studies has been the problem of measuring 
and apportioning between the two countries the downstream benefits in 
power production and flood control which would accrue in the United States 
from the use of storage projects in British Columbia. This work is con- 
tinuing in close collaboration with the International Joint Commission. 

The Yukon River has been the subject of previous study to determine 
the possibilities of diversion of its upper reaches into the Taku River system 
for power production in northwestern British Columbia. Since the Cana- 
dian portion of the Yukon River with its tributaries lies almost wholly 
within the Yukon Territory and hence is a federal responsibility, the Branch 
continued its power resources reconnaissance survey, initiated in 1956. 
When this work has been completed, it will be possible to provide a re- 
liable estimate of the power potential of the Yukon River system which 
might be developed within the Yukon Territory. 
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In the study of the water resources of the Souris and Red Rivers by 
the International Souris-Red Rivers Engineering Board consideration has 
been given to the advantages and disadvantages of diverting Missouri River 
water to the Pembina River by way of the Souris River. 

In eastern Canada the International Passamaquoddy Engineering 
Board was active in its engineering and planning on development of power 
by the tides of Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays. The Board has com- 
pleted the required field surveys and is currently preparing its final report. 

As part of its investigation of the water resources of the St. Croix 
River basin, the International St. Croix River Engineering Board assisted 
in the public hearings held by the International Joint Commission in June 
1958 to solicit briefs on proposals in development of the water resources 
of that basin. 

During the year the Branch continued to participate in the activities of 
the Advisory Committee on Water Use Policy. Personnel of the Branch 
offered technical advice and co-operated with the Secretariat of the Com- 
mittee in a number of its assignments. 

An important part of Branch activities is the provision of technical 
assistance in investigations and studies being conducted on a joint federal- 
provincial basis. 

The Branch continued its participation in the studies being made un- 
der the direction of the Fraser River Board to determine the possibilities 
of general Fraser River basin development with particular reference to 
flood control and hydro-electric power generation. This Board was estab- 
lished by the Governments of Canada and British Columbia and in 1956 
it submitted an interim report covering investigations to that time. Late 
in 1958 the Board completed a preliminary report outlining the results 
of its studies and its recommendations with respect to flood control and 
hydro-electric power development. Several major schemes of comprehensive 
development were included in this report which is now under consideration 
by the Governments of Canada and British Columbia. 

In January 1959, the Technical Liaison Committee on British Columbia 
Power Problems was established by the Governments of Canada and British 
Columbia for the purpose of reviewing all available technical information 
affecting federal-provincial interests in the power supply problems of British 
Columbia, with particular emphasis on the Columbia River power potential. 

The Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba Board was established in 1956 
by the Governments of Canada and Manitoba to investigate and report upon 
the possibilities of further development and control of the resources of 
waters within Manitoba flowing into and from those lakes, with particular 
reference to flood control and hydro-electric power generation. In mid- 
1958 the Board submitted its final report to the two Governments, thereby 
completing the assignment under its terms of reference. 
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In March 1959, the Saint John River Board was established by the 
Governments of Canada and New Brunswick for the purpose of determining 
how the present and future power developments in New Brunswick would 
be affected by the development and operation of storage on the upper Saint 
John River and its tributaries. 

The Branch administers the Dominion Water Power Regulations, in 
regard to water power developments carried out on federal lands. One final 
licence and one priority permit were issued during the year and another 
final licence in April 1959. The Branch was active also in the considera- 
tion of various matters regarding several other water power developments 
and carried out its regular function with respect to the collection of rentals 
for each of the nine developments under federal licence. Rentals collected 
during the year totalled $50,645.73 of which amount $6,090.25 was 
collected for the National Parks Branch of this Department and $32,416.11 
for the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 

The Branch conducted its activities relevant to its responsibilities for 
the administration of the International River Improvements Act and Regu- 
lations and the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act. Annual re- 
ports detailing the Branch’s activities in this respect are tabled in the House 
of Commons. 

Based upon the Branch’s hydrometric surveys, field investigations and 
other data, the current estimate of the water power resources of Canada 
is 66,203,000 h.p. at ordinary six months flow. During 1958, a net total 
of 2,485,040 h.p. of new hydraulic capacity was added, bringing the total 
installed capacity of all water power developments in Canada to 22,379,626 
h.p. New stations and extensions under active construction for operation 
in 1959 were estimated at about 2,000,000 h.p.; others with a total capacity 
exceeding 2,600,000 h.p. were under preliminary construction or were 
definitely planned for development. 

Three regular annual water power bulletins and one bulletin covering 
thermal-electric installations in Canada were issued during the year, and 
water power articles were revised for several publications of other agencies. 
A special publication entitled “Water Powers of Canada” was released 
initially at the Canadian Sectional Meeting of the World Power Conference 
in September 1958, and further distribution was made subsequently to 
public libraries and co-operating agencies. 


D3 


Forestry Branch 


The Forestry Branch carries out programs of research directed to- 
wards the improvement of forest management and the utilization of forest 
products. It administers agreements with the provinces through which 
federal financial assistance is extended for certain forestry activities carried 
on by provincial departments. Forest surveys are undertaken and advice 
on forest management provided for forest lands administered by this Depart- 
ment and other federal departments. 

The Forestry Branch is organized in three divisions, namely, Forest 
Research Division, Forest Products Laboratories Division, and Forest 
Operations Division. In addition, there are separate sections dealing with 
Forest Economics and Branch Administration. New Forest Products Lab- 
oratories at Ottawa and Vancouver were occupied and the latter was 
formally opened in February 1959. The new laboratory building at Point 
Claire, Quebec, provided for the use of the Pulp and Paper Research In- 
stitute of Canada, was opened in September 1958. 


Forest Economics} 


Research in the economics of forestry provides the basis for intelligent 
decisions on the economic aspects of managing forest lands and of utilizing 
their products and services. It embraces the whole range of economic 
activities which relate to the use of forest resources, including the fields 
of consumption, distribution and processing of the products of the forest. 

The Forest Economics Section provides both statistical and economic 
services. In addition to maintaining basic data on forest resources and on 
production, consumption and trade, and forest products, it acts in an 
advisory capacity to the Director on matters of economic policy. Its eco- 
nomic activities include the analysis of forestry statistics, studies of legislation 
relating to forestry, the preparation of economic reports to interna- 
tional organizations, such as the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the Economic Commission for Europe, and research projects in the 
economics of forestry. 

The Section continued to provide a representative on the Interdepart- 
mental FAO Committee. Advisory assistance was given to the Technical 
Co-operation Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce in pro- 
viding courses of instruction for forestry graduates and students under 
the provisions of the Colombo Plan and the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program. 


1See Appendix D, 1 to 3. 
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Forest Industries 


Canada’s forest industries in 1958 were affected by the North Ameri- 
can business recession which began in 1957. Production and shipments 
declined substantially in the first half of the year but showed a marked 
recovery by the year’s end. The major effect was the reduction of abnormally 
high stocks of lumber and plywood. Newsprint production declined despite 
a continuing increase in the industry’s capacity. 

Lumber production increased slightly over 1957 but remained seven 
per cent below the 1955 record figure of 7.9 billion board feet. Exports 
of lumber to the United States increased by 15 per cent but shipments 
to the smaller United Kingdom market declined by 14 per cent. 

Newsprint output declined by five per cent to approximately 6.1 million 
tons in 1958. The operating ratio in Canadian mills fell from the 1957 
figure of 95 per cent to 84 per cent. 

Total utilization of forest products in 1957 dropped from 1956 by 
10 per cent to 3,100 million cubic feet. This was two per cent lower 
than the average utilization for the 10-year period 1947 to 1956. 


Forest Research Division! 


Research activities included fact-finding surveys to evaluate existing 
conditions, fundamental studies concerning the characteristics and behaviour 
of forest species and the influence of different factors of their environment, 
and applied research to develop practical methods for influencing forest 
development and improving operating and research techniques. 

The Forest Research Division conducted research in silviculture, man- 
agement, ecology, tree physiology, tree improvement, and reforestation from 
six district offices located at Calgary, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; Ottawa, Ont.; 
Valcartier, Que.; Fredericton, N.B.; and St. John’s, Nfid.; and at the Peta- 
wawa Forest Experiment Station. Studies in tree physiology were also 
conducted in British Columbia and an ecological reconnaissance made in 
the Northwest and Yukon Territories. Research in forest inventories methods 
and in fire protection was conducted by two sections located in Ottawa. 


Silviculture and Related Research 


Silviculture deals with the theory and practice of controlling forest 
establishment, composition, and growth, while forest management is con- 
cerned with the application of business and technical principles to the opera- 
tion of forest properties in order to achieve continuous production, with the 
net growth and harvest in approximate balance. 


1See Appendix D, 4. 
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The principal tasks within this field of forest research are as follows: 


& 


Development of satisfactory systems for classifying forests and 
forest sites as a basis for proper silviculture and management. 
This includes a study of physiographic and edaphic features, lesser 
vegetation, and the forest itself. 


. Determination of the silvical characteristics of Canadian tree species 


and the ecological relationships of the associations in which they 
occur. Included are fundamental studies of plant growth as related 
to such factors as temperature, light, moisture, frost, and studies 
of succession, all of which determine the character of the forest. 


Development of methods of silviculture applicable to the more 
important forest types and to Canadian economic conditions. 
Studies are concerned with economic and practical harvesting 
methods for existing forests and experimentation to ensure future 
forests of desirable species. 

Development and testing of practical methods for the actual and 
potential growth and yield of forests. An assessment of the 
potential productivity of forest sites and an accurate prediction of 
future yields of forests are essential for long-term management. 


. Development of improved techniques for reforestation and of 


improved strains of tree species suitable to Canadian conditions. 
Included are studies for the improvement of planting, seeding, 
and nursery techniques, and the development through selection 
and hybridization of better trees for use in reforestation programs. 
Improvement of methods of organizing forest data into plans of 
regulation and silviculture for forest areas suitable to different 
intensities of management. This provides not only technical infor- 
mation for the implementation of management, but also valuable 
demonstration of various intensities of management in commercially 
important forest types. 


. Improvement of research methods, mensuration techniques, and 


the design of experiments. Experimental designs are developed 
to ensure the validity of results, mathematical functions of growth 
developed, and mensurational techniques tested and improved. 


In all districts, studies of forest and forest site classification were in 
progress to provide the basic framework within which both research and 
forest management must be conducted. Fundamental ecological studies, 
tree breeding, provenance studies, and research in tree physiology con- 
tinued, with the major part of this work being done at the Petawawa Forest 
Experiment Station, Chalk River, Ontario. 

Tests of silvicultural techniques, with emphasis on regeneration follow- 
ing cutting and fire, continued in all districts. Basic data were obtained as 
a preliminary to the management of selected and representative forests in 
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each district, and data collected as a basis for the preparation of yield tables 
for important species. Studies of different cutting practices were expanded 
to include additional important forest types. Requests continued from forest 
industries and provincial agencies for technical assistance in planning such 
applied experimentation. 


Forest Inventories Research 


Stand volume tables based on factors ascertainable from air photographs 
are being prepared to facilitate estimates of the quantity of timber per acre 
in various forest types. Data were collected in northern forest stands on the 
Peace and Slave Rivers. 

Methods of air photography are being investigated to obtain maximum 
forest information at minimum cost. Studies of photographs taken with air 
cameras of improved design or with special films are being made. Tech- 
niques of controlling the blur that occurs because the air camera is on a 
moving platform are under investigation in relation to large-scale sampling 
photographs. 

Instruments and other equipment for use in the field and for interpreta- 
tion of air photographs are being tested. 

Research in methods of field sampling with particular regard to co- 
ordination with information obtainable from the air photograph is being 
conducted. Investigations in point sampling and in measurement of tree 
heights and recognition of species in air photographs were made. 


Fire Protection Research 


Many problems relating to the protection of forests against fire were 
studied. Most investigations were made at the request of provincial and 
other forest protection agencies, which often co-operated in them. Most 
members of the staff of the Section are in Ottawa, but the research is con- 
ducted during the fire season in the field at forest experiment stations or 
at temporary fire-research stations. 

Two field parties continued investigations in British Columbia, one 
on Vancouver Island and the other on the Cariboo Plateau of the interior, 
to obtain data for the preparation of fire danger tables for the province. 
Analyses of the field data obtained in Alberta and Saskatchewan for fire 
danger table preparation were completed and provisional editions were 
published. 

A field study of fire behaviour was commenced in Ontario to obtain 
data relating to forest fuel-type classification. Laboratory investigations 
to determine the equilibrium moisture content and rate of moisture loss 
or gain in some common forest fuels were begun at the Petawawa Forest 
Experiment Station. Plans were prepared for conducting experimental 


prescribed burns. A new type of device for folding forestry hose was 
designed. 
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Forestry Operations Division 


Agreements between the Governments of Canada and the provinces, 
under the Canada Forestry Act, were administered by this Division, 
providing federal financial assistance to provincial forest inventories, 
reforestation, fire protection and forest access road construction. Federal 
participation, in the cost of an aerial spraying operation against the spruce 
budworm in New Brunswick was continued in 1958, but the infestation 
has now subsided. Total contributions by Canada to the provinces under 
the forestry agreements, since their inception in 1951, amount to more 
than $15 million. 

This Division is also responsible for conducting forest surveys and 
for advising and assisting other branches and departments of Govern- 
ment on forest management in forest areas under federal jurisdiction. The 
provision of forest fire protection and timber administration at Camp Gage- 
town, New Brunswick, was continued in co-operation with the Department 
of National Defence. A small education unit was also maintained by the 
Division. 

Provincial Agreements! 


Forest Inventories 


Under the terms of the federal-provincial agreements respecting forest 
inventory, the Federal Government pays half the cost of the approved pro- 
grams of the seven participating provinces. These agreements, executed 
in 1956, provided for completion of the initial inventories by March 31, 
1958, and for maintenance of the inventories until March 31, 1961. 

Last year the completion of all initial inventories was reported, but 
a number of the final reports had not yet been published. By March 31, 
1959, reports were available for each participating province encompassing 
a national gross inventory area of 1,129,000 square miles. 

In 1958-59 all the provinces were engaged in inventory maintenance. 
This work is carried out in areas where disturbances such as cutting and 
fire, or where growth and changes in stand structure, have significantly 
affected the initial inventory estimates. For the most part, current main- 
tenance work is being conducted in areas which were inventoried prior to 
1951, and in general inventory maintenance work will be carried out on 
an approximate 10-year cycle. 


Reforestation 


Under the agreements, the participating provinces which maintain 
their reforestation programs on unoccupied Crown lands at a level equal 
to or above the previous three-year average are entitled to a federal con- 
tribution of $10 per thousand trees planted and $1 per acre seeded. In 
addition, the Federal Government contributes one-fifth of the cost of estab- 
lishing and operating new forest nurseries. 


1See Appendix D, 5 to 7. 
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The Province of Prince Edward Island, under a special agreement, 
receives 50 per cent of the cost of reforestation on waste lands unsuitable 
for agriculture. 

In 1958-59, payments were made to six provinces for the planting 
of a total of 15,548,000 trees, the seeding of 374 acres in Saskatchewan and 
the establishment and operation of new nurseries in Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island, and Nova Scotia. Since 1951 the Federal Government has shared 
in the planting of 89,852,000 trees, the seeding of 7,636 acres, and the 
cost of 12 new nurseries. 


Forest Fire Protection 


Federal financial assistance for fire protection was continued to nine 
provinces under the five-year agreements executed in 1957. Federal con- 
tributions under these agreements are available for capital expenditures 
on fire prevention, detection, and suppression equipment, buildings and 
improvements, and the hiring of aircraft and vessels. 

The federal allotment in 1958-59 was $750,000 as compared to 
$500,000 for the preceding year. Equal annual allotments of $1,250,000 
are to be made available for the final three years of the agreements. The 
allotment to each province is dependent upon the province’s expenditures 
on fire protection and also its forested areas. 


Aerial Spraying Operations—New Brunswick 


The year 1958-59 was the sixth and final year in which the Federal 
Government, under an agreement with the Province of New Brunswick, con- 
tributed to an aerial spraying program designed to combat an extensive 
spruce budworm infestation. Operations under this program were again 
conducted by Forest Protection Limited. The Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, and the forest industries in the area, contributed equally to the 
cost of the operation during the six-year period. In 1958-59, an area of 
2,588,000 acres was sprayed, to the cost of which the Federal Government 
contributed $452,047. 

Investigations by entomologists indicated, late in 1958, that the budworm 
infestation had collapsed in the sprayed areas. Continued operations in 
1959 were not justified. However, in 1959, a serious infestation developed 
to the south of the sprayed areas indicating a need for spraying some 24 
million acres in 1960. So far the spraying program in New Brunswick has 
preserved the forest cover on approximately 6 million acres. 


Forest Access Roads and Trails 


In January of 1958, agreements were entered into with nearly all prov- 
inces for the period January 2nd to June 30th, 1958, under the terms of 
which the Federal Government contributed half the cost of constructing forest 
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access roads and trails. In the autumn of 1958, similar agreements were 
again implemented to cover the period November 1st, 1958 to June 
s0thy 1959: 

The access roads and trails constructed under these agreements serve 
to improve forest fire protection and to aid in the development of the forest 
resources. The federal contribution to the eight participating provinces 
under both agreements up to March 31st, 1959, amounted to $2,698,333. 


Forest Management 


Forest Inventories on Federal Lands 


Because of the tremendous area and the variety of conditions encountered 
in Northern Canada, Wood Buffalo National Park and the Northern Ter- 
ritories were subdivided into twenty forest management divisions, varying in 
size from 4,000 to over 100,000 square miles. Forest inventories are to be 
summarized and forest management planned on this basis. 

During the year there was 7,040 square miles of new reconnaissance 
forest cover mapping and 15,720 square miles of this type of forest cover 
mapping was planimetered. Detailed forest inventories were completed for 
300 square miles. This gives a total to date of 51,700 square miles of 
completed forest cover mapping in Northern Canada with timber estimates 
for 31,600 square miles. 

A northern field survey party measured 223 one-fifth acre field plots 
along the Peace River in Wood Buffalo National Park and 288 field plots 
along the Northwest Territories portion of the Slave River. 

Forest surveys were made on twelve small military areas in Eastern 
Canada. The survey party measured 1,196 field plots. 


Camp Gagetown, New Brunswick 


The Forestry Branch is responsible for forest fire protection and forest 
management on the 430-square mile Camp Gagetown Military area. One 
timber sale was conducted during the year and permits were issued for small 
quantities of timber and hay. Two small fires occurred in which two acres 
of non-forested land were burnt. 


Other Military Areas 


The Forestry Branch supervised one small timber sale at Camp Borden, 
Ont., and one each at the Woodstock and Gloucester Junction Rifle Ranges 
in New Brunswick. 


Education! 


The main function of the Education Section is the distribution of in- 
formation stressing the importance of the forests in the national economy and 


+See Appendix F. 
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the measures taken to ensure the preservation of this valuable resource. 
This is performed through correspondence, publications, addresses, films, 
photographs and displays. 

Thirty-nine publications were added to stock and distribution made 
of 88,000 pieces. Two thousand three hundred inquiries were replied to 
by individual and form letters. 

Forty-eight prints were supplied from the photographic library to illus- 
trate publications of outside organizations and 188 colour transparencies 
were loaned for inclusion in film strips and the illustration of lectures. A 
loan service of four fire protection training films was maintained. 

Forest fire prevention posters were provided to the Post Office Depart- 
ment for display in post offices across Canada and window exhibits were 
shown at the Forestry Branch Head Office. 


Forest Products Laboratories Division 


The past year has been one of considerable importance for the Forest 
Products Laboratories Division. In April, 1958, both its Laboratories 
moved into modern buildings which provide more than double the floor 
space formerly available and greatly improve research facilities. While this 
move involved some dislocations and interruption of work, the past year, 
nevertheless, has been one of considerable activity and progress in the re- 
search field. It was possible to extend research activities, previously restricted 
by space limitations. Of special interest were studies on the use of wood 
as an engineered building material, the application of electronics and ultra- 
sonics to the non-destructive testing of wood and to the manufacture of 
plywood. 


Under active study during the year were some 145 research projects 
at the Ottawa Laboratory and 55 at the Vancouver Laboratory. 


Research into the use of wood in housing construction continued as 
an important activity of the FPLC. This research was undertaken in close 
co-operation with the Division of Building Research, National Research 
Council, and with Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. For the 
latter, the FPLC investigated new developments in the use of wood products 
for housing. DBR and FPLC continued co-operation in bringing an engi- 
neering approach to the design of the many wooden components of family 
dwellings, particularly in the field of panel walls and glued and nailed wooden 
truss roofs for houses. Important contributions were made to the National 
Building Code and to Canadian Standards Association Committees. 

The past year saw the introduction, by FPLC, of a series of two-day 
courses on “Improved Sawmilling Techniques” as a means of informing the 
lumber industry of results of sawmill research undertaken by the Ottawa 
Laboratory. The first of these courses, which was given in Nova Scotia on 
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November 5 and 6 last, was arranged in co-operation with the Nova Scotia 
Department of Lands and Forests, the Nova Scotia Forest Industries As- 
sociation and the Maritime Lumber Bureau. Similar courses are being 
arranged on behalf of the lumber industries in Quebec and Ontario. 


The FPLC continued to work closely with the forest industries of Canada 
with special attention being paid to the lumber and wood working industries. 
Research into the various factors affecting improved utilization continued 
to receive attention so that fuller and more efficient use can be made of 
Canadian species. During the past year special studies were made in the 
field, at logging operations and manufacturing plants of co-operating com- 
panies, covering the effect of tree size on lumber manufacture, the relation- 
ship between log defects and the cost of lumber produced, and the effect 
of pre-barking on sawmill operation. 

Utilization of sawmill residue for pulpwood continued to show en- 
couraging progress with the annual volume of residue going into pulp hay- 
ing increased six-fold to 15 million cubic feet during the past six years. The 
Laboratories have been active in this field for a number of years and have 
carried out extensive research on the barking, chipping and transporting of 
mill residue. The FPLC is the organizer of, and provides the secretariat for, 
a committee investigating the problems connected with the utilization of 
sawmill residue in Eastern Canada. 

Important developments were made during the past twelve months in 
timber physics, a relatively new field of research for the FPLC. Of primary 
importance was the development of a sonic device for the detection of defec- 
tive glue bonds in plywood. Applications were made for patents and a licence 
for the production of commercial models was granted to a Vancouver manu- 
facturer. In the field of non-destructive testing, research was initiated on the 
development of a method for testing the strength of wood by vibration 
techniques. 

Studies in the plywood and adhesives fields included extensive research 
required for the preparation of national specifications for adhesives used in 
the manufacture of a wide range of wood products. Special techniques and 
tests were developed for the rapid evaluation of the quality and durability 
of glue bonds in plywood, doors and core stock. 

Research was carried out on glued truss rafters for use with glued 
laminated construction, on special types of timber roof construction and on 
the strength of power and communication poles. In container research, 
attention was given to improving the efficiency of wood-based container 
materials, particularly in the packing of poultry and eggs. Projects included 
the development of a performance test for poultry boxes and research cover- 
ing suitable methods for the testing of fibreboard containers for use in the 
storage and shipment of eggs. Special attention was paid to the durability 
of exterior coatings and natural finishes and on the adherent qualities of 
paints when applied to wood, including the causes of blistering. 
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Promising results were obtained in laboratory scale experiments on the 
chemical utilization of wood residues for the pulping of sawdust and other 
comminuted wood material, using gases dissolved in organic solvents. The 
technique permits the production of satisfactory pulps in good yield and in 
short pulping cycles. 

The staff continued active on numerous committees which included 
those of the National Building Code, Canadian Standards Association, Cana- 
dian Government Specifications Board, American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, as well as 
technical committees on lumber, plywood, furniture, wood preservatives, 
railway ties, and pulp and paper. Assistance was also given in the form of 
laboratory work and technical analyses to the Department of National Defence, 
Department of Agriculture and a number of Crown Agencies. 


The dissemination of research findings continued to be a matter of 
utmost importance at. both Laboratories. During the past year technical 
information was supplied by the FPLC in response to over 3,000 inquiries 
received by mail or resulting from personal visits by manufacturers and 
users of all forms of forest products. In addition, some 36,000 FPLC 
publications! were distributed, 36 articles published in various trade and 
technical journals and 30 talks and lectures delivered by the staff to industry 
and to the general public. Several reports and articles emanating from the 
FPLC were re-published in foreign countries. 

Exhibits illustrating the properties of wood and portraying the results 
of research were prepared for meetings in Ottawa and Montreal. Co-opera- 
tion was given the Maritime Lumber Bureau in the preparation of its exhibit 
for the Trade Fairs in the British West Indies. In addition, 6,376 samples 
of Canadian timber species were sold to the general public. 

Advisory committees of industries, with their technical sub-committees, 
continued to assist both Laboratories in assessing the program of research 
work in relation to the needs of industry. Such committees, with mem- 
bers representing various timber producing and wood using groups, permit 
discussions of trends and reviews of technical advances, thereby clarifying 
the needs of the national economy, of industry, and of the consumer. On 
an international basis, close and friendly liaison continued with the forest 
products research institutions in other lands, so that through the exchange 
of research data, Canadian interests may be better served. 


+ Appendix F shows list of publications issued during the year. 
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National Museum of Canada—Natural History Branch 


This Branch is concerned with the collection, study, preservation and 
display of material illustrating the geology and botany of Canada. Its 
scientists study minerals, rocks, fossils, plants and animals. 

Eleven field parties were sent out and returned with specimens and 
valuable scientific information from many parts of Canada. Research was 
pursued in many areas of botany, zoology, and vertebrate palaeontology and 
the results of this research published in Bulletins of the National Museum 
and in scientific journals.' 

The Director visited natural history museums at London, Edinburgh, 
Brussels and Paris to effect greater co-operation between the Natural His- 
tory Branch and its European counterparts. These visits have encouraged 
closer relations between the museums and more contributions of informa- 
tion and specimens by direct exchange. While in Europe the Director pre- 
sented papers to the (British) Museums Association and the International 
Zoological Congress. 

The staff was busy planning new and improved exhibits which will be- 
come possible as more exhibit space is made available. It is proposed to 
establish new Halls of Geology, Palaeontology and Mammalogy which will 
present exhibits of significant interest to the Canadian public. Two tem- 
porary exhibits were set up in the main lobby of the National Museum build- 
ing, one featuring sea shells and the other Canadian fishes. 


Botany 


Three botanical parties were in the field during 1958. One ranged the 
Rocky Mountains of Alberta and British Columbia studying the alpine floras 
of Banff and Jasper National Parks in preparation for a manual of Rocky 
Mountain floras. The second continued research on the Atlantic seaboard 
for a study on the floras of that region, and visited northern Manitoba to 
prepare for the Churchill tour of the IX International Botanical Congress. 
The third conducted field research in the Winisk, Ontario, area of the Hudson 
Bay Lowland, then moved to the Boreal Forest region of Quebec and Ontario 
to prepare for the Boreal Forest tour of the Botanical Congress. 

The botanists were engaged actively in preparations for the Botanical 
Congress, which will be held in Canada during the summer of 1959. Each 
botanist will act as a guide on a tour of a particular region, providing the 
visiting botanists with the benefit of his specialized knowledge of the floras 
of that region. These duties involved the preparation of guide books on the 
tours to the Rocky Mountains, Churchill and Boreal Forest regions and 
advance reconnaissance of the areas that will be toured. 


1See Appendix F. 
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The Chief Botanist, who last year studied the plants of northern Europe 
and Asia under a Guggenheim grant, mailed 100 botanical reprints and 
books to Russian botanists in return for Russian botanical literature he had re- 
ceived during his visit to Leningrad. He also selected a set of 525 Arctic 
plants for exchange with the Herbarium of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
at Leningrad. 

During the year 6,170 herbarium specimens were received by ex- 
change, 723 by donation, and approximately 7,387 resulted from field work 
or were obtained in exchange for determination by members of the National 
Museum staff. Specimens numbering 2,952 were sent on loan to other botani- 
cal institutions, and 415 were borrowed from them. Duplicate specimens, 
1,836 in number, resulting from field work of the herbarium staff, were dis- 
tributed to Canadian and foreign herbaria in continuation of exchange. A 
total of 5,396 specimens of vascular plants were mounted and inserted in 
the herbarium, bringing the total number of mounted vascular plants in the 
National Collection to 254,726 and 8,116 specimens of cryptogamic plants 
were packeted and inserted into the herbarium. Type specimens numbering 
50 were collated and indexed, bringing the number of indexed types of 
vascular plants in the herbarium to 1,811. The herbarium collection was 
used by 87 Canadian and foreign botanists. 


Zoology 


Eight field parties carried out research and collected specimens in 
various parts of Canada. Parties collected birds in the Mackenzie River 
Valley of the Northwest Territories and the Ungava district of Quebec, 
small mammals in the Eastern Townships of Quebec and in southern Ontario, 
mammals on Vancouver Island and smaller islands of Georgia Strait, birds 
and mammals on Prince of Wales Island, N.W.T. and amphibians and rep- 
tiles on Prince Edward Island and Cape Breton Island. A study was made 
of the distribution and ecology of the seashore invertebrates of the Atlantic 
Provinces. 


Studies are in progress on the caribou, on the Talitridae of the world and 
the amphipod genus Gammarus. The manuscript of “Canadian Atlantic Sea- 
shells” was completed and progress achieved on the books “Mammals of 
Canada” and “Birds of Canada”. The collection of fishes was sorted and 
identified and a checklist of Canadian marine fishes prepared. 

A biologist served as an expert witness at the hearing of a charge laid 
under the Migratory Birds Convention Act at Sorel, P.Q., identifying the 
live Canada geese that were exhibits in the trial as wild birds. 

Advice was given to the National Parks Branch on the improvement of 
natural history museums at Riding Mountain and Banff National Parks. 


During the year the following additions were made to the zoology col- 
lections: 12,250 invertebrates, 1,669 birds, 1,336 mammals, 3,265 reptiles 
and amphibians and 318 fishes. The numbers of specimens in the various 
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collections at the end of the fiscal year were: invertebrates, 190,000; birds, 
44,000; mammals, 25,500; reptiles and amphibians, 15,000; and fishes, 
2,500. Schools were loaned 275 birds and mammals for teaching purposes. 


Palaeontology 


Field work was carried out in southern Alberta between May and 
August. A party of three palaeontologists collected fossil vertebrate speci- 
mens in Upper Cretaceous rocks near Manyberries and a skeleton of the 
horned dinosaur Chasmosaurus south of Irvine. A small collection was 
made from the Foremost formation. 


The Chief Palaeontologist also inspected a reported Triassic vertebrate 
occurrence in Nova Scotia in December and, while on annual leave in 
Texas, collected at his own expense part of a skeleton of the Permian 
pelysosaur Dimetrodon and a small representative group of other Permian 
vertebrates. 


A study of a dinosaur ichnite from the St. Mary River formation of 
Alberta and the preparation of a monograph on the Tertiary crocodiles of 
South America were advanced during the year. Manuscripts on “Anchi- 
ceratops from the Oldman Formation of Alberta”, and “Alberta and Fossil 
Vertebrates” were completed and submitted for publication. 

The Vertebrate Palaeontological Laboratory was actively engaged in 
planning the new Fossil Vertebrate Hall, renovating and improving present 
palaeontological exhibits and preparing skeletons for exhibition. The Chas- 
mosaurus skeleton group on exhibit was renovated. A Gorgosaurus skeleton 
was prepared for reconstruction and mounting and work started on the 
preparation of a Hypocrosaurus skeleton and the reconstruction of a plesiosaur 
skeleton. 

There are now 4,711 catalogued specimens in the collection of vertebrate 
fossils plus many more that have not yet been unpacked and catalogued. 
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National Museum of Canada—Human History Branch 


This Branch collects and preserves artifacts and records of the 
prehistoric, aboriginal and immigrant peoples of Canada. The physical charac- 
teristics, culture, folklore, society and languages of those diverse ethnic com- 
ponents that have contributed to the Canadian nationality are studied and 
the results of this research embodied in reports, papers, publications and 
exhibits. The Human History Branch is concerned with the study of man- 
anthropology in its widest sense. 

The Canadian War Museum was added to the Branch on April 1. There 
was no change in the staff, location and policy of this museum as a result of 
its transfer. 

Two temporary exhibits were placed in the main lobby of the Museum. 
One presented Indian birchbark work, the other artifacts from the three 
cultural levels of the Eskimos. 

Archaeological field work was carried out along the coast of the Yukon 
Territory, in the Ungava district of Quebec, in Ontario and on Vancouver 
Island. The addition of a physical anthropologist to the scientific staff greatly 
stimulated the scientific work of the Branch and made possible studies that 
had not been previously possible. Ethnological research was carried out 
in many parts of Canada and much valuable material on folklore and folk- 
songs collected and classified. 


Archaeology 


A 66-day archaeological reconnaissance of the Firth River was carried 
out, yielding 419 bone or stone tools, about 1,000 potsherds, about 650 
iragments of bone and seven pollen samples. 

Study of these specimens indicates that the people of the Flint Creek 
culture date from 8,000 to 12,000 years ago rather than from 6,000 to 8,000 
years ago as was previously estimated. 

Studies on the origin and development of the Cape Dorset Eskimo 
culture continued at Sugluk, Ivugivik and Mansel Island. About 5,200 
specimens were collected, including the oldest Eskimo bone ever found, a 
mandible believed to date from 500 B.C. 

A study of skeletal remains from Manitoba was commenced by the 
physical anthropologist while the other physical anthropology project on the 
blood groups of the Metis and other ethnic groups of Western Canada con- 
tinued in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Other archaeological work was carried out in the Kingston area of 
Ontario, at Flin Flon, Manitoba, and the Churchill River area, on Mani- 
toulin Island and in northern Ontario and at the midden area of Courtenay, 
B.C. 
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The senior Archaeologist spent four weeks leave on archaeological 
research in Mexico. This work, carried out at his own expense, involved 
the excavation of a cave containing the earliest remains of Maya culture in 
Chiapas State. 

Plans for new exhibits on archaeology and the Canadian Eskimo were 
completed and planning and assembly of materials for an exhibit on the 
“Evolution and Races of Man” commenced. 


Ethnology 


Research was carried out in numerous ethnological fields. An ethnol- 
ogist continued anthropological studies of Canadian Eskimos at Povungnituk. 
Four successive levels of acculturation were discovered among the Eskimos 
of this region, each level with its own technology, social organization, white- 
Eskimo interaction and migratory pattern. Six tapes of linguistic material 
were recorded and 20 tapes of folk tales and folk songs. About 100 
traditional artifacts were collected as well as substantial collection of carv- 
ings illustrating the traditions of the Povungnituk Eskimos. A group of 
weapons used for hunting seals at their breathing-holes was acquired from 
Pelly Bay. 

Two temporary exhibits were displayed in the main lobby of the building. 
These were “The Changing Eskimo”, a visual presentation of artifacts from 
three cultural levels of the Eskimos, and the exhibit displaying the traditional 
use of birch bark by the Indians of Canada. 

Folklore investigations continued in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, the 
English-speaking settlements of the Magdalen Islands, the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence River, Acadian villages in the Atlantic Provinces, and 
Newfoundland. Research on the Hare Indians of the Colville area of the 
Mackenzie District, N.W.T. was conducted with the participation of Carleton 
University. 

Re-organization and enrichment of the collection of recorded folk songs 
continued. All of the 7,090 wax cylinder recordings are being transferred 
to tape and at the year’s end 3,790 recordings had been transferred. 

A collection of 100 Indian, Eskimo and early French-Canadian artifacts 
was donated by Dr. Jacques Rousseau and other collections of artifacts were 
donated by Richard Ray, George Fensom, Miss Juliette Gauthier, S.C. Ells, 
and Duggan Gray. A Mohawk lexicon bequeathed to Dr. Marius Barbeau 
by the late Charles A. Cooke, archivist of the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, was donated by Dr. Barbeau. 

Various artifacts were loaned to Crawley Films Ltd. for the production 
of a television series on the R.C.M.P. and assistance given to the setting up 
of a Canadian exhibit at Neuchatel, Switzerland. Forty-eight Eskimo carv- 
ings were purchased for the National Museum collection and an inventory 
maintained of all Eskimo carvings purchased by the Northern Administration 
Branch. 
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Canadian War Museum 


This Museum, which is devoted to the preservation and care of relics 
relating to Canada’s military history, was transferred to the Human History 
Branch on April 1, 1958. 


Considerable effort was made to rotate the material on display during 
the year. Two special exhibits were arranged, one dealing with the relics 
and effects of the three Canadian pilots who won the Victoria Cross during 
the First Great War and the second presenting interesting specimens relating 
to the history of Canadian military aviation. This second exhibit, which 
included a fine specimen of a B.E. 2C biplane of the First Great War, was 
presented to observe the 50th Anniversary of Powered Flight in Canada. 


The museum continued to attract great interest among the Canadian 
public. A total of 127,531 visitors was recorded, many of these groups 
from schools who were visiting the museum while on conducted tours of 
Ottawa institutions. Many inquiries on Canadian military history from high 
school and university students were answered. 


Common Services 


Four sections provide common services in support of the scientific, 
educational and exhibition functions of both the Natural History and Human 
History Branches. 

The Mechanical Services Section, which carries out all the electrical and 
mechanical maintenance of the buildings and constructs and renovates 
exhibits, built and set up four temporary exhibits during the year and acted 
as a technical consultant on the planning for new and improved exhibits 
and the general enlargement of the branches’ office and display space. 


The Library, which has shared its collection of books with the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada, commenced re-organization as a distinct National 
Museum Library. A committee of representatives from the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada and the National Museum began the distribution of books and 
journals between the two organizations. About 30,000 volumes have been 
retained by the National Museum Library and 499 new books were added. 


The Education Section continued to encourage public interest in the 
scientific activities of the Museum through lectures, conducted tours, the loan 
of films, photographs and specimens to schools, and special programs. 
Twenty-two adult lectures in English were presented to audiences, totalling 
8,665 and four lectures in French to a total audience of 337." The popular 
“Canada in Colour’ film series was repeated during the summer with the 
cooperation of the National Film Board, providing enjoyment to 5,548 
persons. 


* See Appendix E. 
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The lecture hall of the National Museum continued to be used by 
educational and other organizations who availed themselves of its facilities 
for projecting films and slides and accommodating sizable numbers of the 
people. 

Conducted tours were provided for 117 groups, mainly from schools, 
and 18 special children’s film programs presented on Saturday mornings to 
audiences totalling 17,886, a 100 per cent increase in attendance. As a 
service to Museum visitors, a sales desk was operated in the main lobby; sales 
of books, pamphlets, postcards and Eskimo stone carvings amounted to 
$3,123. Schools were loaned 88 films, six film strips and numerous anthro- 
pological specimens. A great number of inquiries for general information 
were received by telephone and letter. Arrangements were made to move 
the 261 reels of 35 mm. documentary film taken by the National Museum to 
the National Film Board storage vault at Pendleton, Ont. 

The Photographic Section completed 3,445 items of photographic work 
of which 2,351 were contact prints. 
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Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau was established in 1934 “to 
assist in promoting tourist business in Canada”. Since that time it has been 
the federal agency responsibility for the encouragement of tourist travel to 
Canada, with particular emphasis on attracting visitors from the United 
States. 

Each year the Bureau carries out extensive newspaper and magazine 
advertising campaigns in the United States on behalf of Canadian travel; 
provides a detailed travel counselling and referral service for prospective 
visitors; produces travel literature and other informational material and carries 
out its distribution as well as literature provided by provincial tourist organ- 
izations, transportation companies and other agencies. The Bureau maintains, 
in co-operation with the National Film Board of Canada, a chain of 16 mm. 
sound and colour travel film libraries in the United States; and conducts 
publicity programs in the United States, Canada and abroad on behalf of 
travel to Canada. 

The Bureau’s Ottawa staff of up to 84 persons (including seasonal 
employees) occupies offices on the first and second floors of the Kent Build- 
ing in downtown Ottawa and branch information offices have been established 
in New York City and Chicago. In April, the Bureau’s Chicago office was 
moved to a new and more central location in ground floor offices at 102 
West Monroe Street, in that city, and in October, the New York office was 
formally opened in its new location in Canada House on Fifth Avenue. 


On December 3 and 4, the Thirteenth Federal-Provincial Tourist Con- 
ference was held in Ottawa with delegates from federal departments, pro- 
vincial tourist organizations, transportation companies and the Canadian 
Tourist Association attending. The Conference examined the results of the 
1958 tourist year and concluded that while there had been a slight setback 
in United States tourist traffic because of uncertain economic conditions and 
other factors, increased inter-provincial travel had kept Canada’s tourist 
business on a par with the previous season. 

Travel expenditures in Canada by travellers from other countries 
totalled $352 million of which $309 million came from United States visitors. 
This was five per cent lower than the 1957 record year. Receipts from 
other countries, however, set a new high of $43 million, an increase of $5 
million over the previous year. In the meantime Canadians spent $411 
million on travel in the United States and $133 million in other countries. 
There were 28,530,700 individual entries into Canada in 1958. The National 
Parks of Canada played host to 4,948,910 visitors during the calendar year, 
an increase of 452,087. 

For the 1958-59 season the Bureau allocated $1,400,000 for advertis- 
ing in United States magazines and newspapers. Of this amount approxi- 
mately $800,000 was used for a general magazine campaign, $300,000 for 
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a general newspaper campaign (including production charges) and $300,000 
for a special Atlantic Provinces campaign. During the year, by judicious 
selection of advertising markets, the Bureau was able to gain 34 million in 
circulation and add 6 magazines to its list, using relatively the same amount 
of money—with some allowance for increased cost of space and production. 
The 1958 general campaign ran in 42 different magazines with a total circu- 
lation of 58,476,543, and in 72 different daily newspapers with a total circula- 
tion of 28,691,212. Advertising for the Atlantic Provinces was placed in 
six magazines with a combined circulation of 19,493,234, and in 26 news- 
papers with a total circulation of more than 144 million. 


Travel Counselling 


As a result of this extensive advertising campaign, the Bureau serviced 
a record 756,987 requests for Canadian travel information. Of this total, 
approximately 658,988 were serviced from Ottawa, 60,816 by the New York 
Office, 18,221 by the Chicago Office, and 18,962 by Canadian Consulates 
in the United States. 

Of the 658,988 inquiries serviced from Ottawa, 263,747 were requests 
for detailed information on travel in Canada, which required special atten- 
tion by the Travel Counselling Section. These requests are serviced with 
appropriate material from Ottawa and are then referred via the Bureau’s 
special referral system to provincial and local bureaus across the country as 
well as to all main transportation companies so that they may follow up 
with additional assistance. 

A total of 20,218 inquiries were given personally dictated replies by 
the Bureau’s Travel Counselling staff. The increase in detailed inquiries 
clearly indicates that more and more prospective visitors are demand- 
ing this type of specialized information to help them plan their vacations in 
Canada. 


Publications 


A total of some 5,000,000 of the Bureau’s publications and leaflets 
were distributed in 1958, with large runs for such principal items as Canada- 
Vacations Unlimited, both booklet and folder; Canada-United States High- 
way Map and How to Enter Canada. All existing service booklets were 
brought up-to-date by the Travel Counselling Section, and some additional 
ones were produced including a new service booklet on the Trans-Canada 
Highway and another entitled Where to Fish in Canada. 

Wide distribution of a leaflet and poster suggesting exchange of Amer- 
ican dollars at Canadian banks was made through border crossing points, 
Canadian Chambers of Commerce, transportation companies, and provincial 
and local tourist associations. Similar distribution of a special poster regard- 
ing Customs exemptions on purchases by U.S. residents was also carried out. 

In addition to the large volume of material sent out in reply to individual 
requests from prospective visitors, a large percentage of the Bureau’s liter- 
ature and maps was distributed through such important travel outlets in the 
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United States as automobile clubs, travel agencies, transportation companies, 
personnel departments of industrial organizations, chambers of commerce, 
gasoline and oil companies’ touring bureaus, and to a lesser extent in other 
foreign countries. 

Promotional mailings of literature encouraging distribution to prospec- 
tive visitors were carried out early in the year to well over 6,500 contacts. 


To assist in promoting attendance at various conventions in Canada and 
to encourage as well pre- or post-convention travel, the Publications Section 
carried out special mailings of material to prospective delegates. 


Publicity 


The Bureau’s publicity programs in the United States, in Canada, and 
in overseas countries included the regular mailings of release material to 
more than 2,200 media. In addition, mailings of 10,087 glossy prints in 
black and white and the loan of 2,111 colour transparencies to magazines and 
rotogravure sections showed a sharp increase over the previous year. The 
Bureau carries out few unsolicited mailings of photo material and over 90 
per cent of the photos are distributed as the result of direct requests. Publicity 
service during the year was expanded, for special travel sections of major 
United States newspapers, to include the offer of many special feature 
stories on vacationing in Canada. The articles were offered on an exclusive 
basis to editors and were especially written and slanted to each newspaper 
and its readers. ‘They provided a very wide additional coverage to the 
Travel Bureau’s publicity campaign. 


Besides making direct placements of Canadian travel publicity, the 
Bureau helped many editors in the United States and overseas countries 
develop their own Canadian travel stories. 


During July and August, picture-taking assignments were carried out 
for the Travel Bureau by a National Film Board of Canada photographer, 
and by four private photographers. The program included coverage in New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. They provided a good new selection of black 
and white and colour still photos for advertising, publicity and publications 
use. 


In 1958 Canadian travel films continued to promote visits to Canada 
through direct showings to community groups and over television. The 
program now includes approximately 485 outlets in the United States—160 
deposit outlets and 325 circuit points—organized and serviced by National 
Film Board offices in New York and Chicago. 

In February, 1958 an advisory committee, representing sponsors of 
travel films, was set up to discuss plans for new productions in line with the 
needs of the Canadian Travel and Wild Life Film Program. A sub-com- 
mittee to evaluate new films has functioned regularly since that date. New 
outlets and circuits have been organized, and a special study completed on 
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the comparative importance of each State in relation to travel potential to 
Canada. The Travel Bureau purchased nearly 800 prints of some 175 titles 
in 1958. 

During the year 4,126,387 persons saw Canadian Travel Films through 
70,940 direct showings. This represented an attendance increase of 14 per 
cent over the previous year. 

There has been a moderate but steady increase of the number of tele- 
casts since the establishment of a free television library at New York in 1954. 
In 1958 an estimated audience of 60 million people was reached through 
1,835 telecasts (277 of which were in colour) over 126 stations in 102 
cities covering 38 States. 

A series of 10 “televisit’” subjects (2-4 minute Canadian vignettes) were 
released in June of 1958 and during a four-month period—June to Septem- 
ber—were telecast 568 times over 26 stations in 26 cities covering 16 States. 

The new NFB 56-minute film Trans-Canada Summer was telecast on 
the ABC network in two parts on August 29 and September 5 from 9:00 
to 9:30 p.m. Thirty-two stations used this particular network program and 
according to an estimate based on Neilson data, some 5 to 10 million 
people viewed this particular program. 
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Administration Services Branch 


During the year under review, administrative assistance was provided 
to the Deputy Minister and to the operating Branches by the office of the 
Chief Administrative Officer and the various administrative divisions. 


Economic Division 

The primary function of the Economic Division is to carry out economic 
research and to provide advice on economic questions relating to the Depart- 
ment’s role in administering and developing the northern territories, and in 
the management of resources generally. 

During the past year the staff of the Division provided economic advice 
on the Roads to Resources program and made detailed studies of certain 
roads being considered for inclusion in the program. It also concerned 
itself with questions relating to minerals and energy fuels, transportation, 
resource processing, territorial revenues and expenditures, tourist develop- 
ment, and economic growth prospects for communities in the north. Among 
the specific studies carried out were analyses of the proposed railroad to 
Great Slave Lake, hydro-electric power in Newfoundland, transportation on 
the Mackenzie waterway, and the economic potential of Frobisher Bay. The 
Division also participated in negotiations concerned with the transfer of the 
Canol pipelines and related facilities from the United States to Canada. 

The Division provided consultation on matters of policy as well as of 
substance and members of its staff represented the Department on a number 
of interdepartmental and special committees which met during the year. 


Editorial and Information Division 


Assistance and advice on most aspects of public information were 
offered to all branches of the Department during the year. As its name 
implies, this Division has a double function: it provides a complete editorial 
service for the Department and also acts as an information agency which 
collects, processes and distributes material of general public interest. 

A total of 156 departmental publications—the majority of a technical 
nature—were produced during the fiscal year. Editorial and Information 
made arrangements for printing and carried out subsequent liaison with the 
Queen’s Printer for all these publications and for many the Division provided 
a complete editorial service to the various branches. A total of 293 articles 
were also edited. Thirty-five publications in the French language were edited 
as well as the translation of press releases and speeches. 

Information activities included the preparation of 107 press releases, 
the distribution of 750 black-and-white photos of the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon Territory, and the writing of 35 articles, radio scripts and 
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speeches. Drafts were written for booklets on Inuvik, the Canadian Wild- 
life Service, Batoche Rectory National Historic Park and the Canadian War 
Museum. Five chapters were written for “Landmarks of Canada’s Past’, 
a guide-book to Canada’s history and historic sites. Information was 
collected and prepared for use in special editions of newspapers and maga- 
zines and for Canadian, United States and British encyclopedias and year- 
books. 

Special exhibits were presented at the Pacific National Exposition at 
Vancouver and the Quebec Provincial Exhibition at Quebec City. The 
Vancouver exhibit, which featured Eskimo life and customs, attracted 
165,000 spectators while the Quebec City exhibit, which presented visual 
material on historic sites, drew an estimated 150,000 spectators. Short-term 
exhibits were also presented. The Division continued to co-ordinate travelling 
exhibits of Eskimo carvings in the United States, South America and Europe. 

Mail inquiries for information totalled 15,148 and 39,555 mimeo- 
graphed information pieces were mailed in response to these requests. Many 
reports, statements, speeches and other documents were stencilled and 
mimeographed for departmental use or public distribution; in all, more than 
4,000 stencils were cut and 500,000 pages run through the mimeograph 
machine. 


Legal Division 

Legal advice on matters coming within the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment was offered during the year. The Division provides a complete legal 
consultative service, representing the Department in litigation and advising 
on the legal implications of departmental policies, acts and regulations. 

Special advice was given on the drafting of various contracts, agree- 
ments, legislation and regulations and counsel was provided to the Councils 
of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


Personnel Division 


The Personnel Division is responsible for planning and executing the 
departmental personnel policy and provides an advisory service on personnel 
administration. Records designed to produce a variety of information 
affecting staff are maintained. Specialized services are provided in the 
field of establishment and classification, staff training and employee welfare. 

Members of the Personnel Division take an active part in the selection 
of candidates for promotion and during the year 102 competitions were 
held in the department and 244 separations of full-time employees occurred. 
During the fiscal year, total departmental establishment of full-time positions 
was 2,390, an increase of 249 from the previous year. In addition to full- 
time employees the department also employed a substantial number of sea- 
sonal and part-time persons. Staff are located in every province of Canada 


and both northern territories. 
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Purchasing Division 


The Purchasing Division is responsible for procuring all supplies and 
equipment needed by the Department. Its officers represent the Department 
in dealing with suppliers and investigate equipment and supplies on the 
market to see if they are acceptable for the general and specific requirements 
of the Department. 


During the fiscal year the volume of purchasing increased to a level 
higher than any previous year. The Division received 15,295 requisitions 
and issued 13,189 purchase orders. The proportion of procurement to total 
departmental expenditure continued to increase; in 1958-59, procurement 
made up 62 per cent of total departmental expenditure. This yearly increase 
in procurement has been evident since 1954-55 when procurement accounted 
for 42.7 per cent of the total departmental expenditure. In the past dozen 
years, procurement has increased five-fold. 


Reorganization of purchasing procedures continued. A start was made 
on the bulk purchasing of supplies and equipment whose use is common 
to all branches, such as petroleum products, asphalt, tires and tubes, paint, 
and clothing. The use of Canadian Government specifications enabled the 
Division to achieve a greater degree of standardization and uniform quality. 
Such bulk purchasing has proved very satisfactory, providing greater economy 
and more efficient delivery. 


The Division continued to help co-ordinate supply operations in 
Northern Canada. For the first time petroleum products were shipped to 
Frobisher Bay by tanker and pumped into storage tanks from which distribu- 
tion could be made. One hundred and fifteen pre-fabricated housing units 
were purchased by tender and shipped north. Contracts were made with 
Yellowknife suppliers to provide a year’s supply of food to the Yellowknife 
Hostel, which is administered by the Department. The furnishing of terri- 
torial schools and the homes of northern teachers continued to be a major 
activity. Purchase and shipment of food for departmental staff living in the 
Northwest Territories was carried out under a system by which the field 
staff repays the cost in monthly instalments. 


Vehicle and machinery purchases included cars and trucks as well as 
road construction and maintenance equipment, electric generators, boats, 
and special tracked vehicles for use over snow and muskeg. A “Rat” 
tracked vehicle was purchased for use at Fort Norman, N.W.T., and is being 
evaluated as a possible general-purpose vehicle for northern transportation 
over difficult terrain. 


The Division represented the department on the Canadian Government 
Specifications Board. Its officers participated in drawing up specifications 
for sleeping bags, summer uniforms for park wardens, residential and school 
furniture, tents, blankets, bedding, trailers and other articles. 
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Northern Research Co-ordination Centre 


Under the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
Act, assented to on 16 December, 1953, the Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources was made responsible for fostering through 
scientific investigation and technology, knowledge of the Canadian north 
and of the means of dealing with conditions related to its further develop- 
ment. To assist in carrying out this responsibility a small Northern Research 
Co-ordination Centre was established in 1954, reporting through the Secre- 
tary of the Advisory Committee on Northern Development. 


The terms of reference of the Northern Research Co-ordination Centre 
are: to collect and disseminate technical and scientific information on the 
north, to co-ordinate departmental and interdepartmental research in the 
north, to sponsor and conduct research on northern subjects in fields for 
which no other government agency is responsible or which are concerned 
with a number of different fields; to encourage government and non-govern- 
ment agencies to undertake research in the north, to assist in planning 
projects for northern development, especially those affecting the Eskimos, 
to arrange for the working up and publication of materials and results of 
expeditions in Northern Canada which have not been adequately published, 
and to handle the issue of Scientists and Explorers Licences and Permits to 
archaeologists for the Northwest Territories. 


The Centre keeps in touch with arctic research carried out both in 
Canada and other countries and conducts research, especially in the field 
of social anthropology, with seasonal employees, and by means of contracts 
and grants-in-aid. The Northern Affairs Library, which is part of the 
Northern Research Co-ordination Centre, provides library services for the 
Northern Administration Branch as well as the Research Centre and handles 
an increasing number of technical and scientific inquiries. There are 4,203 
books and 171 periodicals in the library. During the year 1,713 loans were 
made, 1,128 inquiries answered and 3,216 periodicals circulated. 

As part of its co-ordinating function, the Centre provides the secretariat 
for two research committees. One of these is the Scientific Research Sub- 
Committee of the Advisory Committee on Northern Development, which 
co-ordinates government research at the interdepartmental level, and the 
other is the departmental Northern Research Committee co-ordinating 
northern research within the department. 

Eleven research projects were undertaken in 1958 including eight 
Social Anthropology studies, two in Biology, and one in Physics. This made 
a total of twenty-seven projects carried out in the past four years. 

The main anthropological research projects were undertaken in five 
Eskimo communities by seasonal employees and university scientists. Their 
object was to determine the degree of Eskimos adjustment to changed social 
and economic circumstances at Rankin Inlet, Coppermine, Frobisher Bay, 
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Port Harrison, and Camp 20 at Fort Churchill. The information thus gained 
was of value in determining Eskimo employment policies and the role the 
government might play in the social and economic development of each 
community. 

One grant supported a study on nutrition and growth rates of reindeer 
fawns and the effect of lactation in reindeer cows at the Reindeer Station 
near Aklavik. Another allowed a botanist to accompany the Defence Re- 
search Board expedition to Lake Hazen, Ellesmere Island to collect flora 
and study muskox range conditions. A contract was arranged for an 
investigation of the feasibility of using heat pumps as a source of domestic 
heat in the north, and a comparative study covering the use of a diesel unit, 
equipped with conventional devices to recover heat, but without the heat 
pump element to generate light, power, and heat. 

Several research projects begun in 1956 and 1957 were completed in 
1958. These included preparation of a draft Eskimo orthography, an 
examination of the possibility of assessing caribou range conditions by aerial 
photography, a study of legal concepts among the Netsilik Eskimos, and a 
social and economic study of the community at Tuktoyaktuk. 
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Appendix A 


Summary of Revenues and Expenditures, 1958-59 


ADMINISTRATION SERVICES............2.-0+e00-- 


Contributions to the Provinces for Camp- 


gee, 


ground and Picnic Area Developments................... 


NorTHERN RESEARCH CO-ORDINATION CENTRE 


NationaL Parks BRANCH 


LEON ec We Seen ates Mecsas ada co Rec Syma ie ee ok ee 


Grant in aid of the development of the Inter- 


national Peace Garden in Manitoba...................... 
Grantitonther@ ity, ots Onilivameerrtns aan ricci cc lacs sete « 
NationalaBattlehelds! Commissiontenss neh esse cs eae ee 


Canadian WaldlifeiServices..-) 466 .0..925.5% 


WATER RESOURCES BRANCH...........0<--0s+0- 


NoRTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 


IBTANCHeACINIDISELS LOM Meer tect t eta te 
NATKON WEEE LORY ayers nem ero tetein cie AO Fike cers 
INOrtbWwestelbernitories summit clu soe ce site occ 


VOAUSECOMEGESOUILCES ay erence he ero ae aie ena ote Selerals al ghey weapehe 


ForESTRY BRANCH 


Forestry Operations Division................ 
Forest Products Laboratories Division........ 


Grant to Canadian Forestry Association..................+5:- 
Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.................-: 


Revenues Expenditures 
242.75 $ 739,910.00 
1,723 , 436.49 
Sep Nereye mae 85,968.14 
139,151.18 
2,189 ,055.85 21,950,399 .14 
5,000.00 
14,841.56 
15,000.00 
178 , 625.00 
1,834.56 592,409.07 
2,190,890.41 22, 895,425.95 
126,831.96 2,379 , 822.09 
243 366.03 1, 223 , 926.98 
1,800,017.18 3,854, 608.86 
7,570,099 .16 20, 504,150.43 
1,750 ,732.79 
9,613, 482.37 27 , 333,419.06 
143,145.86 
78,150.83 1,480, 508.85 
13,307.96 4,620,921.13 
4,706.99 973 , 352.47 
20,000.00 
5,445.60 
96,165.78 7, 243,373.91 
2,412 12 569 , 347.46 
4,067 .34 2,206,129 .32 
$12,034 ,092.73 $65 , 176,832.42 
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1. Mineral Production 


1957 19581 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 


NortHwest TERRITORIES 


$ $ 

(CLG ae ao heneatananoenn gos 340,018 oz. 11,407, 604 335, 720 oz. 11,392,475 
Silvertence ac ee ee 69,104 oz. 60,376 73,355 Oz. 63, 723 
(CODDETE ine ere ee ene 330,472 lbs. 95,672 906,000 lbs. 230,395 
INTClcel asta. cba voiner erie 1,056, 341 lbs. 734, 157 - 4, 233,000 Ibs. 2,994,848 
Umamintinerr me eseceie ee oie 838, 264 lbs. 8,801,769 964,000 lbs. 9,628,000 
IRSA) OU on eg ooconoon abonn 420, 844 bbls. 294, 591 471,000 bbls. 475,000 
INaturall Gasesease cee cee 19,243 M. cu. ft. 6,446 21,500 M. cu. ft. 7,075 

ROM AT ears era romeeeers — 21,400, 615 24,791,516 


Yukon TERRITORY 


$ $ 
Goldectic tear cess tree 73,962 oz. 2,481,425 69, 210 oz. 2,351,756 
Silvieracetnotas so Loe eee 6,484,185 oz. 5, 665, 232 5,860,499 oz. 5,091,015 
eae teat ee se sot oe ee 24,985,839 lbs 3,488,023 21,589,447 lbs. 2,446, 084 
TRANCE eh hoctis Noche, ener ae 17,119,445 lbs. 2,069, 741 14, 527,390 lbs. 1,577,675 
GEG littidenranoonnendasosesee 185,754 lbs. 315, 782 162,706 lbs. 247,313 
Goal Paseo ee 7,731 tons 91,595 4,544 tons 58,975 
{TOMATO oh Sic eae nC Ree een on aa ne 14,111,798 11,772,818 


'Preliminary figures. 


2. Timber Permits Issued and Volume of Timber Cut, 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory Northwest Territories! 


Round Fuel- Round = Fuel- 
Permits Lumber Timber wood Permits Lumber Timber wood 
Type of Permit Issued (ft.b.m.) (lin. ft.) (cords) Issued (ft.b.m.) (lin. ft.) (cords) 


DMCS Nemes senshi 27 2,653,260 1,097,298 1,232 18 12,402,323 170,975 3,594 


QUES chocvenne 11 — 300 440 8 — 11,440 183 
Free of dues...... ils —_ 2,000 900 11 — 14,000 1,016 
Dues paid........ 176 25,000 75,805 2,955 115 47,000 132,120 3,021 

MOWAT ease e229 2,678,260 1, 1755403) 5,027 152 12,449,323 328,535 7,814 


1Includes Wood Buffalo National Park. 


Northern Administration Branch 81 
3. Revenue 
Northwest 

Territories Yukon Provinces Totals! 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
i Chetty die gy ae teats SR eee OIG 142,403 87 110,476 75 — 252,880 62 
Onltamd (Gass on nate eine ree dee ors 6,634,330 75 1,548,315 14 20 tase 25. 8,383,784 14 
Lands, Timber and Grazing...... 101,310 27 44,752 61 63,517 20 209,580 08 
CP OTAUS Ay Sere eee eee ees 6,878,044 89 1,703,544 50 264,655 45 8,846, 244 84 


1A]l royalty statements had not been received at the end of the fiscal year. 


4. School, Location, and Attendance 


MacKENZIE Epucation District 


Status and Number of Pupils 
Enrolled as of March 31, 1959 


No. of 

School Location Teachers Eskimo Indian Others Total 
UNA al ce cet Aes ae eee INE ALS sas coo amen 7 54 50 65 169 
All Saints Ang. Residential. Alklavak.........<.... 5 74 10 5 89 
All Saints Ang. Hosp........ PAN lai aikcecpene tetas cet 1 16 4 0 20 
ATChICHRGGLIRIVern team nance Arctic Red River..... 1 0 13 0 13 
Cambridge Bay............ Cambridge Bay...... 2 41 0 0 41 
(oppenmines ot. .ea ake eee: Coppermine.......... 2 2 0 4 36 
Discovery Mine............ Yellowknites 6) <4-ac: 1 0 0 13 13 
Herauducmhe = Llospee mie: smOru. eae tere irene 1 0 3 0 3 
Mons terank Mince ee bears Fort Franklin......... D: 0 50 3 53 
Fort Good Hope............ Fort Good Hope...... #2 0 58 15 73 
]iorepel bv png ke Sou, Ae ed Ae ame ort, luiarde sme. see 1 0 17 5 22 
Hort WePherson: .s;.o0... + Fort McPherson...... 6 0 110 Bil 141 
Hort Normantete: sea se seen Hert INOrMAatan ect ase 2 0 16 33 49 
Honky haAGa- ca cede ee cser INOEU MAC eee eerie 2 0 44 10 54 
Hort Resolution........-..-. Fort Resolution......- i 0 16 83 99 
Hogi OIMpSOnerse aac. sae Fort Simpsont....-- 4 0 4 45 94 
LOGY toaU MEM Beteneia es | ices oot Bort s nantes eee 21 0 198 299 497 
Nort, Wiley crmc om eat ac Kort Wrigley. .......: 1 0 3 23 
Haya REvienencan ase taeacs ee deny EC Vier eet cs ee are 11 0 29 211 240 
Immaculate Conception R.C. 

Residential: snc ls csc: PUA Eig es aime areas arene 7 92 27 53 UG 
Immaculate Conception R.C. 

TLOS Pitas Aer: een esis INA ER al eeryen reo ree eoe 1 6 3 2 11 
[irrigate de a te ag ae en Raivilesepee: cecal 3 18 0) 30 57 
Jean Mario Rivera. ace. os Jean Marie River..... 1 0 21 0 wil 
Waculin Marines tse saben Lac La Martre........ 1 0 17 3 20 
Norman Wells Mine......... Norman Wells........ 1 0 1 9 10 
OVA Crows secon esate. ais OldrCrows GYeL) eee 1 0 0 39 39 
Portunadmm Mines. css. Port RaGiumMnwnnee te © 1 0 2 9 11 
RAN MOC Karten tanisices ssi ee aaa eae Revol seein 1 0 5} fi 14 
Reindeer Station......... Pe Remndeerssinw oe: 1 17 0 2 19 
Rocher Ritvercts sues as Rocher River........ 1 0 7 5 12 
Sacred Heart R.C. Resi- 

LOTIULA a a ee eas yA Pes Providences..+-.- 4 0 96 22 118 
Sion Mranklinw. acess ¢ Mellowkmiles -sncone 15 28 28 93 149 
SPeeAnNDeSTLy- Co ELOSD: vite ee be OIOUU I). guent 5 St ale 1 1 _ 18 3 22 
St. Josephs R.C. Hosp...... Fort Resolution...... Closed during 1958-59 
St. Margarets R.C. Hosp..... Ft. Simpson.:........ 1 0 7 0 7 
PUTKCOV AK DUK, © ha css see TDuktovaktuk sence. -- 3 55 0 4 59 
Wellowknilece-Seurnoeasees Cellowkmife: $.a2....2- 12 0 1 283 284 
Sellow.knite S:.Oy.t ees n Yellowkmife. ......... 6 0 18 132 150 
Totals for Mackenzie Education District..........++.05 138 434 948 1,522 2,904 
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4. School, Location, and Attendance—Continued 


Status and Number of Pupils 


Arctic Epucation District Enrolled as of March 81, 1959 
No. of 
School Location Teachers Eskimo Indian Others Total 
AT CHIC Daven aarate teil INTOU BERS coooauSnee 1 15 0 0 15 
IBakersalkeusseresceeacrnes BakerdWakey-eerec cet 2 46 0 Dy 48 
Gape Dorset cenaceacas aces. Cape Dorset.........- 1 17 0 0 17 
Chesterfield Inlet........... Chesterfield Inlet..... 4 108 0 8 116 
Coralgllarbourscseesceeee ae Southampton Is....... 1 45 0 1 46 
HortiChimo tanner cere Horo, ChinmOneremnacce 1 16 0 6 22 
Hrobisher Bayenererceer acer Frobisher Bay........ 6 109 0 25 134 
Great Whale River*........ Great Whale River... 4 80 12 1 93 
Keewatin Rehab. Project... Rankin Inlet.......... 1 22 0 0 22, 
PAN OUITGUNS = eer cient 1 eenakeaoulea Rubi), oo noc soc 1 16 0 0 16 
Port elarrison seer Port alarniconeneeret 1 28 0 5 33 
Tetoniavbineralinbdtes 5 6b oon dnouder Povunoniitikee seers 1 54 0 0 54 
Rianikcimulinletacmeremee sere IRanicin) Inlet. ca. 3 81 0 3 84 
IRGRINTO JEL N aon cnoncese cer Resolute Bayz. af 20 0 0 20 
Spence iBays serece seer Spencer bay wee rere 1 17 0 0 17 
eiited (pl ters Gan oanmeosmeosaae nh. SWAN So aooueoauddEnd 1 51 0 0 51 
Torats For Arctic EpucATION DISTRICT......... 30 725 12 51 788 
Torat ror Bota EpucaTIon DISTRICTS.......... 158 1159 960 1,573 3,692 


*Located in Northern Quebec. 


5. Part Time Schools—Attendance 


Status and Number of Pupils 


Mackrenzig Eyucation District Enrolled as of March 31, 1959 
No. of ©§ ———- + 
School Location Teachers Eskimo Indian Others Total 
Gioa Haven RiG.......-.-.. Gio Elawentccsceneee 1 14 0 0 14 
lalolbetndicy JaeOon o ocoscader Etolmmanyliscassan ees 1 7 0 0 ve 
Bathurst Inletun.@..s Bathurst Inlet........ no attendance 
ToTats FoR MACKENZIE EDUCATION DisTRICT..... 9) 21 0 0 21 


siamo se Ombre er IBeMhaaye) Jeliog goa aawos 5 1 22 0 0 22 
IB} usaVey LetoyONig anoonaooo ce Eskimo wey teemetene ere 1 13 0 0 13 
Wgloolile «sictarean ane Semcon Roloolilkeeeet eee 1 14 0 0 14 
Levanyalvidlkcetarae eraserete mess sea ote lSathianal<s 5 coomboanane 1 17 0 0 17 
iWoartalcsn.cn ieee ee Koartakerceenr amor. 1 13 0 0 13 
akevblarboury meee ae Lake Harbour........ 1 24 0 0 24 
Masuse ktivier: nema cee Maguse River......... 1 15 0 2 17 
PellveB avon menor teeters Pelly. Bayaeene ada 1 24 0 0 24 
IPondalnl etalk: yee sae IRondalnleteeraeretee 1 no attendance reported 
Pond ilmleteAnc i sages iPondelnictae se eeeeeere 1 5 0 0 25 
RepulseuBavalu: Cpnee eet Repulse Bay.......... 1 27 0 0 27 
WakehameBay <aaeseen eee Wakeham Bay....... 1 20 0 0 20 
Torats ror Arctic EpucaTIon DIsTRIctT......... 12 214 0 2 216 
GRAND Torats ror Bot Epvucation DistRrIcts.. 14 235 0 2 237 


*Located in Northern Quebec. 
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6. Report of Administrator of the Arctic 


This office is responsible for the general administration of Arctic areas of the Northwest 
Territories known as the Districts of Keewatin and Franklin (except Victoria Island and Banks 
Island) as well as the administration of Eskimo affairs in these areas and in northern Quebec. 

Significant changes in the economy of the north were under way in 1958. These changes 
resulted from a number of factors—greater penetration into the Arctic from the south, an 
increasing Eskimo population and a decreasing game supply. The problem of introducing 
some diversification in the economy of the people still living off the land became acute. 
Incidents of death and privation among the interior Keewatin Eskimos early in 1958 called 
for drastic remedial measures. A new community was established on the west coast of 
Hudson Bay at Rankin Inlet for those most seriously threatened by the shortage of caribou. 
By the end of the year, approximately 120 persons were resettled in this community and had 
erected their own low-cost housing with guidance and materials organized by the Branch. A 
school and small store were in operation, and a start had been made on handicraft production 
as well as organized hunting and fishing projects. 

As a further precautionary measure, arrangements were made with the R.C.M.P. to 
operate a Government aircraft at Frobisher Bay and a second aircraft in Churchill, Manitoba, 
with funds provided by the Department of Northern Affairs and the Police. Regular patrols 
were made by the Department of Northern Affairs and the R.C.M. Police, particularly to the 
outlying camps in the Keewatin District. 

Because of the many factors affecting a livelihood from the land, many Eskimos turned to 
some source of wage employment to support themselves. These changes in their way of life 
are inevitably bringing problems of adjustment to a great many of the Eskimo people. The 
task of guiding Eskimos during this difficult transition period falls upon northern service 
officers and other field staff. Four more northern service officers were employed in 1958, 
making a total of eighteen stationed at the following points in the Northwest Territories, 
Northern Quebec and Northern Manitoba: Cambridge Bay, Baker Lake, Frobisher Bay, 
Sugluk, Tuktoyaktuk, Rankin Inlet, Fort Chimo, Cape Dorset, Churchill and Great Whale 
River. Three northern service officers stationed at Frobisher Bay, Cambridge Bay and 
Tuktoyaktuk acted as field liaison officers between the DEW Line employers and the Eskimos 
working at various stations on the Line. 

In the operation of the DEW Line about a hundred Eskimos had permanent employment, 
and many others found seasonal employment in connection with the Line. 

The Administrator’s Office assisted the Education Division in the vocational training 
program for Eskimos. Field officers helped in selection of Eskimo candidates and arranged 
their transportation to the training centres. 

The “Arctic University’—a series of lectures, seminars and language classes designed 
primarily for new staff members—was held from October to February. 

Officials of the District Office again undertook the duties of officer-in-charge of the first 
and second halves of the Eastern Arctic Patrol, aboard the CGS C. D. HOWE, which visited 
- all major communities in the Eastern Arctic between July and October. 

In August and September, a party of ten Eskimos from widely scattered communities, 
together with four officers of the departmental staff in Ottawa made a visit to Greenland on 
the CGS ERNEST LAPOINTE. In addition to this visit and in accordance with the Depart- 
ment’s plans to encourage liaison with Arctic administration in other northern countries, two 
officers made an extensive tour of Alaska at the invitation of the United States Government. 

The Ninth Meeting of the Committee on Eskimo Affairs was held in Ottawa on May 
26, 1958. 

Early in 1959, Regional Administrators at Frobisher Bay and Churchill were established. 
They supervise field staff in their areas and report to the Administrator of the Arctic. In the 
Arctic regions, the role of area administrator is performed by the northern service officers. 
They are responsible both for normal civil administration and for the particular assistance 
needed by Eskimos during the rapid and decisive adjustments which they are undertaking. 
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Teachers, social workers and engineers are on the staff of the Administrator in their 
area, and report by this means. This system is designed for the fullest co-ordination of 
activities in the north. 

Officers of the Administrator of the Arctic represented the Department on such com- 
mittees as the Interdepartmental Meteorological Committee, Subcommittee of ACND on 
Northern Transportation, Committee on Eskimo Affairs, Subcommittee on Eskimo Education, 
Interdepartmental Committee on Fur Promotion, Walrus Committee, and Caribou Technical 
and Administrative Committee. 
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Appendix C 


1. Location, Area and Comparative Statements of Visitors to the National Parks, 
April 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959 


Increase 
: or 
Province Area 1958-59 1957-58 Decrease 


NATIONAL PaAaRK— 


IBamitser cs «tite tees ee = Alta. 2,564 sq. mi. 880, 150 790,910 + 89,240 
Cape Breton Highlands. N.S. 377 ss 162,938 128,397 + 34,541 
Est Slancemen  ceren oy, Alta. 75 <s 222,695 183,041 + 39,654 
a tobe, tee AIK Seeks N.B. 79.5 we 179,277 143, 662 + 35,615 
Geonian Bay Islands. .Ont. 5.4 s 14,521 26,300 — 11,779 
GIRCOr eee see. Bie: 521 ss 386 222 + 164 
JASPCL ees aia omens ee we 4,200 <f 332,251 332,024 + 227 
UXQObENAY aa aor ysek lac B.C. 543 i) 385,736 347, 678 + 38,058 
Mount Revelstoke...... Bice 100 a 27,669 39,028 — 11,359 
Point Pelee.. Loe eont: 6 t 604, 149 591,235 + 12,914 
Prince Albert... ees chomp Sask. 1,496 & 135,546 123, 280 + 12,266 
Prince Edward Island. .P.E.I. i 206, 245 200,748 + 5,497 
Riding Mountain........ Man. 1,148 =f 667,561 630, 189 + 37,372 
St. Lawrence Islands. ..Ont. 172 acres 53,573 59, 250 — 5,677 
Waterton Lakes......... Alta. 203 sq. mi. 362,829 302, 872 + 59,957 
VOHO Sere eee ane BeCe 507 51,817 41,875 + 9,942 
Sips OrAticn eiaetas sete aaa: 11,832.2sq.mi. 4,287,343 3,940,711 +346, 632 
NATIONAL Historic PARKS 
Alexander Graham 
Bell Museum.......... N.S. 14 acres 45,804 36, 053 + 9,751 
IOntANNG = tai nee eee N.S. Sd 30,443 24,052 + 6,391 
Fort Battleford:........ Sask. 3 a 18,099 15,214 + 2,885 
Fort Beausejour........ N.B. ihe. 28 16,051 13,778 + 2,273 
ort Chaimblyaass..- te 1eay Ds 56, 804 72,965 — 16,161 
Mort: Wang ley.ss acdsee B.C. sf Pies Be 55,010 *3,500 + 51,510 
Ore MennOxe saince me. o Ex@: 2100 = 10,816 13,335 — 2,519 
Fortress of Louisbourg..N.S. See Oe 25,796 20,705 + 5,091 
Hortevialdentwe.o. sae ce Ont. iy aes 28,855 21,197 + 7,658 
Fort Wellington......... Ont. ‘Se bm ue 18,859 17,426 + 1,433 
Grandvereve. setrase ment N.S. Tae 1S 38,945 olLeoon + 7,583 
Halifax Citadel....... N.S. ayy 237, 259 234, 000 + 3,259 
Port Royal 
Habitation. ...o.es N.S. PTS day. 8 28,085 23,441 + 4,644 
Signal ili ne aes oe Nfld. DASE Oana 26,307 *500 + 25,807 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Birthplaccseomea tee EQ: Lay e adiy 6,363 *4,650 + 1,718 
WiOOGSIDG 55.56. anon Ont. Th ees 2,046 1, 284 ~_ 762 
Batoche Rectory..... Sask. (spas *600 *800 — 200 
Cartier-Brebeuf. . 52x). prs SOR 200 Rie ceictincte oats + 10,200 
Lower Fort Garry.. -.Man. iis} *15,000 *21,300 — 6,300 
Fort Prince of Wales. .Man. Ag) 425 *550 _ 125 
SUBILOTAT ess ese 1,134.12 acres 671,767 556, 112 +115, 655 
(GRAND ALORA «Apion eter ete Na nt, be srane, icra cers, sek 4,959,110 4,496,823 +462, 287 
*Estimated. 


N.B.—No attendance records available for Wood Buffalo Park, Alta.—N.W.T. (17,300 sq. mi.) Terra Nova 
Park, Nfid. (156 sq. mi.). 
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2. Mileage of Park Roads and Trails 


Motor Secondary Fire 
National Park Roads Roads Roads Trails 
HB ah ane eyeliner Se mtn tenge Aromat tec 216.50 — 135.75 714.25 
Gape Breton lke hilandsicpiserretreretetiiedsielerenets 56.26 9.47 58.79 DANY 
i Uegel Kol ohelo Caen re aap accieh osc rriceens 18.00 8.00 18.00 44.00 
ELD Lae I Ree PPR str cai ao aNa INE nyS GOI OA 19.90 — — — 
Georgian Baya lslandseescmrre cet cre — — 11.25 28 .00 
Glaciersanccwl an herons ON ee tee ans — — M15) 124.50 
JASPER Si ok rors alae onsiteern arm oinee eraiars Aloieteys heaene ei 146.50 20.00 101.80 622.75 
HECoYontaie ln oA arenaved hang aD URI ACIGCLC OO ISO TIO DS 59.40 — 53.80 199.50 
Mounti Rievelstokessnm-secme comonomer 18.50 -- = 47.00 
Point Pelee.cee cee wien reine rae ee 11.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Prince sAl bent coos certo ere res creates remote 65.70 67.75 — 250.75 
Prince Hawardelslan cl sense ater ciietin sees rel 15.15 4.85 aa 1.00 
UICC VLOUNEAIN: nese eieleete ite erento ieee 75.05 13R56. 96.50 12.00 
Watertonmualcesennumaecrn: cits tetris 43.80 13.50 29.00 83.00 
BA) CVO SE CPOE OPP en coher Areca EArt OTE a Cre 41.10 —_— 39.00 250.00 
ANCHUN Guinan one ances nmacann Oren t aoe 787 .36 189.13 571.64 2,404.12 
3. Major Construction in Parks* 
National Park By National Parks Branch By Private Enterprise 
IBAN TR oeen eer ee eee rae No new major construction..... 74 building permits issued for 
total construction value of 
$1,646,103; 5 permits were for 
construction exceeding $2,500; 
Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Archway Motel and Bel Plaza 
Motel additions; also, Sulphur 
Mountain and Mount White- 
horn Gondola Lifts 
JASE OR ee ac HOC No new major construction..... 76 building permits issued for 
total construction value of 
$585,441; completed during 
this period were a hotel, 2 
service stations, a motel and 
a bungalow camp; also, com- 
pleted addition to high school. 
TAS STAND sep Ree epee Staff duplex residence at 


headquarters and gate office 
at North Gate being built 
under D.P.W. contract. 


Se ec 
*Reassessment of definition of Major Construction has eliminated much of the minor work 


reported in previous years. 
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4. Fire Losses in the National Parks 


Park Number of Fires Area Burned (acres) Cost of Suppression 


1953-57 Av. 1958 1953-57 Av. 1958 1953-57 Av. 1958 


[Banta pone cent eeie ie 1 13.6 3.0 492.41 82.30 
WASDERE ate itotete ileiess eke Toe ies 4.8 12 5.0 10.8 695.02 486.35 
(CilAcier shee ieee eee 362 2 1a 6.0 2,048.49 3,025.51 
KOOL Sete ee Oe ee ae 1.6 2 24.4 15 irodonod 297.10 
PVONO cnc ere miereetan tacit 4.4 3 180.0 0 4,249.22 0 
Revelstoketssmar sn. ee cdr one 122 2 1.4 2.0 397.71 155.00 
Waterton Wakes. -we.easeacc 6 0.6 0 0 0 16. 66 0 
lk Ueland socac octets cine ete 0.0 il 0 4.0 0 12.00 
IPrincotAlbertaseate naan ae 2.0 0 20.3 0 545.98 0 
RICHINS MV OUNUATIS eat eaeule od cree 1.6 14 323.0 Tyo/226 635.94 2, 000801 
Georgian Bay Islands......... 0.4 0 0 0 0 0 
St. Lawrence Islands.......... 1.6 0 8 0 17.86 0 
On tHe lec wea eset cheng 0.2 1 0 4 1.25 15.00 
LIB be so BAER accicrcie re eee 0.2 1 0 0 58.40 2.00 
Prince Edward Island........ 0.8 il all ino 1°20 0 
Cape Breton Highlands....... 0.8 0 1.9 0 164.08 0 
Merra NOVaan sas ieee ee oe 0 — 0 — 0 
STO ATS feeewer terete ie erate 30.9 40 583 .2 1,401.8 10,867.49 6,431.77 
Causes Size Classes 
SINOKEIS ie arenes tre «aisle 10 Imcendian yz eee 4 0-4 Acre A......... 17 
@Mampliresig so. areanlcsarere 5 Wnelassiticd arene vcs. 3 1-10 Acres B........ 14 
(Garbage Fires) 
MEVATNW A ViSsiotos erelorsisrel oucre 3 Winknowaleescece ec 4 10-100 Acres Cl..... 4 
Public Works........+. 5 etblerseessmeesec ciacreewis 2 100-500 Acres C2..... 4 
rohining sk ee iecee. 2 4 


= 500 A + 1D}eil 


5. Statement of Large Mammals in Fenced Enclosures in National Parks 


White-tailed 

Buffalo Elk Moose Mule Deer Deer Total 

Banff Park Paddock.......... 10 — — — _— 10 

Elk Island Park Paddock..... 975 823 208 40 55 2101 

Prince Albert Park Paddock.. 10 — — — — 10 
Riding Mountain Park Pad- 

GG. SRASORD OR TOR oer 25 20 3 37 85 

Waterton Takes: .. 2... 0c <<. 18 — — _— — 18 


1,038 843 211 40 92 2,224 
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6. Reduction of Mammals 


National Park Mammal Number Killed Disposal of Meat and Hides 


IBANE Rea. seers ere ene Elk 100 Meat and hides donated to Indian 
Affairs Branch and Banff Indian 
Days Committee. 


Buffalo 2 Meat consumed at departmental 
work camp. 


EDP RISTAND, evant Buffalo 355 Meat sold by tender. Approxi- 
mately 50% of the hides sold by 
tender, balance sold by the Depart- 


ment. 
Elk ilefe/ Meat and hides donated to Indian 
Moose 92 Affairs Branch. 
JASPBR tae on onic tac Elk 88 Meat and hides donated to Indian 


Affairs Branch. 


WaTERTON LAKES....... Buffalo 12 All hides and 8 carcasses of meat 
donated to Indian Affairs Branch. 
Balance of meat consumed at 
departmental work camp. 


Elk 201 Meat and hides donated to Indian 
Affairs Branch. 
PRINCE AUBERT........- Buffalo 8 Meat consumed at departmental 
work camp. Hides sold by the 
Department. 
Ripinc Mounrtatn...... Buffalo 16 Hides sold by the Department. 


Ten carcasses of meat donated to 
Indian Affairs Branch, balance of 
meat consumed at departmental 
work camps. 


7. Tablets Unveiled in 1958. 


Honourable Jean Charles Chapais and his son Thomas, St. Louis de Kamouraska, P.Q. 
Meetings of the Parliament of Canada in Toronto, Ontario, prior to Confederation. 
The Francois Baby House, Windsor, Ontario. 

Father Louis-Pierre Gravel, Gravelbourg, Saskatchewan. 

The Mooring Rings, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Fort McLeod, McLeod’s Lake, British Columbia. 


8. Tablets Erected in 1958 but Not Unveiled. 


Arthur Silver Morton, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 
Peter Mitchell, Newcastle, New Brunswick. 


9. Members of Historic Sites and Monuments Board.* 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. A. d’Eschambault, Genthon, Manitoba, (Chairman). 
Dr. Walter N. Sage, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dr. A. G. Bailey, Dean of Arts, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

Dr. C. B. Fergusson, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Richmond Mayson, Esq., Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 

Edouard Fiset, Esq., Quebec, Quebec. 

Jules Bazin, Esq., Montreal, Quebec. 


*as of December Ist, 1959. 
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O. L. Vardy, Esq., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Dr. A. R. M. Lower, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 

Dr. D. G. Creighton, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. 

R. Earl Taylor, Esq., Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

Richard Y. Secord, Esq., Winterburn, Alberta. 

J. D. Herbert, Esq., National Historic Sites Division, Ottawa, Ontario, (Secretary). 


10. Banding of Wild Birds 


Species Number 

Banded in 1958— 
DucksatnelucdinerC oots eer tricscce te Sees erase ciel s dye Hand 3 sea eye av tets 76,422 
ECCS A MER A A TENTS ee cof aie ice da SUE Sd ay IG wee w ghuaeta ama 870 
(Ualhannyers (ie BINS: coe deseo uto Re Ore BESO ORE OR EROTIC CE Linn Ret toro ANT 4 
Colonymeshincewater DIndseremiemeeees seme oee ov cm collet emesis sisted aie watts 18, 985 
OthereMigratorys bind sere as eee eh peeie heed aoe sins Aen redewis chee honorees 25, 244 
AGSUNT oc os oeaauat 9 RSIS, Bie lala A eos Ee Eig DEAE e RIERID a SAIS STE CP ean nr ae aR CP 215025 
ister eve ah GBH 5 5 o's b alo Ab ao hae OC OBO ULE Ono nO CE AOS OEE CIC SISTER ene mane ae 1,318,903 
Bandedepirg sereCOVELECeLOn ace mn ttres ceteeniae als core a ser etis Serene stati ale a,c cielo ais ik ef aerate 171, 564 


(This total includes birds banded in Canada and recovered in Canada or elsewhere; 
also records of birds banded elsewhere than in Canada and recovered in this 
country.) 


11. Licences and Permits Issued Under the Migratory Birds Convention Act 


Nature of Permit or Licence Number 

Issued 
Morcollectibird sor Sscientise: purposes rajaaapieaie saree ss dis ei aalele's' vie gro diganie eae tian 412 
Mouakemaloravory bind storm propagablONen cise yavees issn det oss oleh ds vien sie ethers Gellert 15 
Mo mpossess: Migraborys DIL s 1 Ol) DLOPASAvlON ssa > eh ce) ae crete alae y sis oilers ela wasis thereto, eeotelete 679 
Ors Ird— Dancing Ayer cee ee Paeyc Met Mens ey satiety ores ceovene. ots Wiavelg Seeie Sid crete WG sualhahe Calelee Teles 269 
Per? ere aaa sn Gon Bic 90 SOO Cae Bo CORO D JERE HEE Se ae an eee ene a 67 
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Appendix D 


1. Research in the Economics of Forestry 


Advisory Committee on Forestry Statistics 


The participation of the Section staff in the work of the Interdepartmental 
Advisory Committee on Forestry Statistics constituted the major portion of the year’s 
activities. A comprehensive memorandum was prepared for the Dominion Statistician 
covering the whole field of forestry statistics and recommending improvements in 
methods for obtaining more complete coverage. One of the more important recom- 
mendations was the development of a separate forest products questionnaire for use 
in the 1961 Census of Agriculture. The Section provided an observer for a test survey 
of farm woodlot production carried out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and using 
the questionnaire developed by the Committee. 


In co-operation also with D.B.S. an analysis of export data on primary forest 
products for the month of October, 1958 was prepared to show the necessity for reporting 
export statistics by province of origin rather than by port of exit. 


Analysis of Christmas Tree Production 


Export data for the Canadian Christmas tree industry for the year 1957 were 
recompiled by province of origin, and the resulting publication, The Christmas Tree 
Industry in Canada, gave the complete picture of the source and destination of Christmas 
trees produced in Canada. 


Pilot Study—Forest Production on Private Lands 


At the suggestion of the Interdepartmental Advisory Committee and in co-operation 
with the New Brunswick Department of Lands and Mines, a study was made of sampling 
procedures to be used in estimating forest production from small private holdings in 
New Brunswick. A pilot survey was carried out in the southwest portion of the province 
and a preliminary report of the results obtained indicated that the method employed 
could be used successfully in conjunction with information obtained for large private 
holdings and for Crown lands. 


Rehabilitation of Whitehorse Airport Escarpment 


In co-operation with the Forest Research Division, an investigation was made into 
the feasibility and costs of restoring forest cover to the eroded slopes of the airport 
escarpment at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. The report, which was prepared for depart- 
mental use, included estimates of cost for two different planting measures which could 
be used in conjunction with drainage improvements to bring about the rehabilitation of 
the slope. 
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2. Annual Forest Depletion! 


Millions Percentage 
of Cu, ft. of 
of Usable Wood Depletion 
1947-56 19572 1947-56 1957 
Products utilized: 
Braye Ghats Ulavolkiinc e ao ssa AOe eee SO ORC US AO SUEDE oe 1,453 1,436 42.7 45.3 
EP LO WOOC ne atte cpera tel oyeremstorlchss ota oak lexshoie lexeccus.aystere. ds shore 1,241 ios 36.5 41.6 
TERT EIby Zoe Feces Jee ks GO EAST COMB Ore CeIn reer 376 280 11.0 8.8 
Ohi aeryarove likes GaSe aah 9 Colum Rican ip Rete eae eae ha 61 Po) 1.9 
ARG Se) eA o SEK Cay ES Geran > BO oes 3,147 3,095 92.5 97.6 
Wastage: 
[Ea Va ONeSt mle ssuamrvcterenteitiet: eco) cate etka ete 0, 6 teres 255 75 Ud 2.4 
GRAND aI OMAN wep Pea cr cteicisrsreretsicer aaa Neer ees cents 3 3,402 3,170 100.0 100.0 


1Does not include wastage caused by agencies other than fire, such as insects, diseases, and natural mortality 
for which no reliable estimates are available. 


2Preliminary estimate. 


3. Forest Industries 


SumMMARY oF Principat Statistics, 1956 


Number of Salaries Net Value Gross Value 
Employees and Wages of Production! of Production 
$ $ $ 
Woods Openationsn. ccs en 132,015? 472,035, 290 841,334, 193 939, 142, 602 
Pulp and paper industry......... 65,985 297,571,944 736, 346,393 1,465,057, 726 
lighiamtoysenbashisinas pag codenecanbe 57,078 153,809, 204 279,710,804 639,414, 360 
Wood-using industries........... 78,505 222,540,063 366, 512,499 815, 543, 652 
Paper-using industries........... 27,720 89,314,472 172,380,525 436, 213, 262 
CROAT ects etree eyatcrestls 361,303 1,235, 270,973 2,396, 284,414 — 


1Net value of production is gross or sale value, less cost of materials, fuel, purchased electricity, and process 
supplies consumed. 


2Man-year basis (300 working days). 
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4. Forest Fire Losses in Canada, 1957 
(Compared with 10-year average 1947-56) 


Provinces Yukon and N.W.T. 
Annual Annual 
Average Average 
1947-56 1957 1947-56 1957 
Total number olmresee. eerie eee 5, 227 5,950 98 130 
Total area burned (acres)...............--- 1,535, 885 452,356 554,020 450, 904 
Size of average fire (acres)...........+-ee0. 294 76 5, 653 3,468 
Saw timber burned (M ft. b.m.)........... 383,419 175, 629 IBA ByAl 83 
Smallimateriala(cord's) ease te eee 1,886, 964 442,206 178, 044 26,198 
Actual cost of fire fighting................. $ 2,843,147 $ 2,019,475 $46,139 $55, 042 
Other fire protection costs (1956)........... $ 14,135,484 $ 20,512,055 $111,475 $275,382 
Area under protection (sq. mi.)............ — 1,208,170 — 125, 000 


5. Reforestration Under the Forestry Agreements 


Number of Trees Planted Area Planted Area seeded 
Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total 
Province 1958-59 to Date 1958-59 to Date 1958-59 to Date 
acres acres acres acres 
Prince Edward Island. 47,000 378, 000 40 306 — — 
INOW SCOLAN Eerie etns 193,000 915,000 231 1,087 — = 
Ontanione een eee 13,070,000 68,860,000 13,070 68, 860 — 6, 000 
Manito balgeere cre 850,000 4,970,000 774 4,303 — — 
Saskatchewan.......... 233,000 1,625,000 250 1,353 374 1,636 
British Columbia...... 1,155,000 13,104,000 1,438 15,598 — = 
OTAU onion 15,548,000 89,852,000 15,803 91,507 374 7,636 


6. Payments to Provinces Under the Inventory and Reforestration Agreements 


Total 


Forest Inventory Reforestration Federal Payments 


Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total 


Province 1958-59 to Date 1958-59 to Date 1958-59 to Date 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. — — 17,281 102,920 17,281 102,920 
ING Va ESCOLA eee 16,170 323,720 Doo 11,695 18, 922 335,415 
New Brunswick....... 9,175 138, 503 — — 9,175 138, 503 
Ontaniomenat ere 205,571 1,953,635 157, 533 749, 541 363, 104 2,703,176 
Mannitol aecnmers ees 22,820 348, 955 8,500 61, 964 31,320 410,919 
Saskatchewan......... 19,358 271,295 2,705 16,617 22,063 287,912 
Alberta Sancta ee 110,480 649, 859 —- _ 110,480 649, 859 
British Columbia..... 443,109 3,360,314 11,550 148,731 454, 659 3,509,045 


DOT ATM ea ata 826,683 7,046,281 200,321 1,091,468 1,027,004 8, 137, 749 
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7. Payments to Provinces Under the Forest Fire Protection and Access Roads 
and Trails Agreements 


Forest Fire Protection 


Access Roads and Trails 


Province eRe 80 - iat eso to Date 
$ $ $ $ 
INGwiGunG lander. atte sei. al anime eitavons us) 54,741 88, 654 56, 202 59, 074 
Prince Edward! Island!) nac0. 2 des pose ace eh 2,250 3,768 — — 
Nisin Coclinnaen owen ee: 35,808 56, 340 31,755 45,895 
Ne WS Tins Wie Kise ae eee ede esr ake 52,364 89, 226 21,761 51,595 
GOTIGATAO Meee ah ietacsre atlas hiselagle 9e ake ahs Se 220,709 373, 307 988,714 1,237,961 
IMANICOD A ac cients ciercitsunrecis ere iota s wie eiohersys' es 49,840 91,889 235, 556 353, 769 
Saskatche watlsonaccn ccm ertan neater oes 68, 920 118, 423 179, 438 274,495 
PAID GIGS aitete. olelctavsyssintst tel tel tre fonerusia te Shvvsveviapsie esi e 69s 94,573 156, 669 133, 296 156, 938 
Britishi Columbian!) Asniee sae -nincsiaselac 170,795 271,724 441, 243 518, 606 
ED OVAL setieratanele st cateters oheneinsisiede eels eaishav cle ere 750,000 1,250,000 2,087,965 2,698,333 
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Appendix E 


Natural History Branch and Human History Branch 


Wednesday Evening Adult English Lectures 

“Oddities of the Sea”—John F. Storr, University of Miami. 

“Russia—the New Face”—Neil Douglas, explorer-lecturer. 

“1200 Bald Eagles’—Charles L. Broley, naturalist. 

“Folk Songs of Ontario”—Edith Fowke, folklorist. 

“Newfoundland Travelogue”’—D. M. Baird, Ph.D., University of Ottawa. 

“Ontario Mennonites”’—-Blodwen Davies, author and folklorist. 

“Ripple Rock” and “Generator 4” (films), Dupont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd., 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

“Flowers of the Midnight Sun”—R. W. Wood, J.D., A.R.P.S. 

“The Wonder Metal”—K. H. J. Clarke, B.A.Sc., N.D.C., International Nickel Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 

“Secrets of the Deep Sea”—film from Royal Danish Embassy, introduced by E. L. 
Bousfield, Ph.D., National Museum of Canada. 

“The Races of Burma and S.E. Asia”—L. Oschinsky, Ph.D., National Museum 
of Canada. 

“Two Totem Towns”’—Wilson Duff, Provincial Museum of British Columbia. 

“Manitoba—Land of the Manitou”—H. A. Quinn, Ph.D., Geol. Survey of Canada. 

“Scandinavian Folklore’—W. E. Richmond, Ph.D., Indiana University. 

“Bermuda in Bloom’—R. O. Earl, Ph.D., Queen’s University. 

“Volcano In The Sea”’—W. H. Parsons, Ph.D., Wayne State University. 

“Petroleum—From Fossil to Fabric”—W. D. Stuart, Can. Petroleum Association. 


Special Adult English Lectures 

Opening of Fish Exhibit “Canadian Fish and Fisheries’*—G. R. Clark, Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries. 

“The Silent World” film showing. 6 showings. 

“The Migration and Native Use of Greenland Birds’—Dr. Finn Salomonsen, 
Zooligisk Museum, Copenhagen. 

“Galathea Deep Sea Expedition’—Dr. Torben Wolff, Zoologisk Museum, 
Copenhagen. 

Opening of Exhibit “The Changing Eskimo”—His Excellency, John Knox, Ambas- 
sador of Denmark. 

Opening of Exhibit “Birch Bark”. 

“Canada In Colour” summer film showings (N.F.B. and N.M.C.) 


Adult French Lectures 
‘Le développement des Alpes frangaises du Nord depuis 50 ans”, Raoul Blanchard, 
l'Université de Grenoble. 
“En passant par la Lorraine’—M. F. Weymuller, lY’Ambassade de France au 
Canada. 
“Tes Marionnettes de Montréal”—Micheline Legendre, Marionnettiste et Directrice 
de “Les Marionnettes de Montréal”. 


“Epanouissement et superposition des cultures en Espagne et au Mexique”— 
Henri Prat, l'Université de Montréal. 
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Saturday Morning Children’s programs 
U.K. Travelogue (Royal Commonwealth Society). 
“The Silent World’, underwater film. 
5 Films on natural history. 
4 Assorted natural history and human history films. 
3 Nature films. 
Films on Australia and New Zealand (Royal Commonwealth Society). 
“World In A Marsh” (nature film), “Man Explores Space” (Disney film). 
Rattlesnakes (live) S. W. Gorham, National Museum of Canada. 
“Nigeria Greets Her Queen” (Royal Commonwealth Society). 
Magic Show, Legari the Magician. 
“The Unchained Goddess”, weather film, Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. 
Films on India, Pakistan, Ceylon (Royal Commonwealth Society). 
“Northwest Passage”, feature film, with Indian locale. 
“Manitoba—Land of the Manitou”—-H. A. Quinn, Ph.D., Geol. Survey of Canada. 
Films on South and West Africa (Royal Commonwealth Society). 
Nature Films. 
Royal Danish Embassy films. 
Puppets (Mrs. A. W. Horwood) and two eskimo films. 
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Appendix F 


LIST OF TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 1958-59 


National Parks Branch 
Canadian Wildlife Service 


Translations of Russian Game Reports 


Volume 3 Arctic and Red Foxes, 1951-55. 
Volume 4 The Bird Bazaars of Novaya Zemlya. 
Volume 5 Sable and Squirrel, 1951-55. 
Russian—English Bird Glossary. 


Wildlife Management Bulletin 


Series 2, Number 9. The American Goldeneye in Central New Brunswick. 
Brian C. Carter. 


Technical Articles 

A Preliminary Study of the Ungava Caribou. A. W. F. Banfield and J. S. Tener. 
J. Mamm. 39(4): 560-573, 1958. 

Ross’s Geese Nesting at Southampton Island, N.W.T., Canada. T. W. Barry 
(collaboration). The Auk 75(1): 89-90, 1958. 

Moose “Sickness” in Nova Scotia. D. A. Benson. Can. J. Comp. and Vet. Sci. 
22(7): 244-248, (8): 282-286, 1958. 

Hand-reared Mallard Releases in the Maritime Provinces, George F. Boyer. Can. 
Field-Nat. 73(1): 1-5, 1959. 

On Some Helminth Parasites Collected from the Musk Ox (Ovibus moschatus) 
in the Thelon Game Sanctuary, Northwest Territories. H.C. Gibbs and J. S. 
Tener. Can. J. Zool. 36(4): 529-532, 1958. 

Do Eared Grebes have Dump Nests? J. B. Gollop. Blue Jay, 16(4): 151, 1958. 

Albino American Coots Near Vermilion, Alberta. R. D. Harris, Can. Field-Nat. 
724A) EITAR OSS: 

Arviligjuarmiut Names for Birds and Mammals. A. H. Macpherson. Arc. Circ. 
11(2): 30-33, 1958. 

Ornithological Research at Pelly Bay in the summer of 1956. A. H. Macpherson. 
Are. Circ. 11(1): 11-13, 1958. 


Observations on the Lesser Snow Goose nesting grounds, Egg River, Banks 
Island. Eoin H. McEwen. Can. Field-Nat. 72(3): 122-127, 1958. 


Some Additions to the List of Birds of the Mackenzie Delta. W. E. Stevens 
(collaboration). Am. Field-Nat. 72(4): 168-170, 1958. 


Present Distribution and Population of the Starling in Newfoundland. Leslie M. 
Tuck. Can. Field-Nat. 72(3): 139-144, 1958. 


The Distribution of Muskoxen in Canada. J. S. Tener. J. Mamm. 39(3): 398-408. 


Water Resources Branch 


Water Resources Papers 


No. 120 Atlantic Drainage, Climatic Years 1954-55, 1955-56. 


No. 115 St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay Drainage, Climatic Years 
1953-54, 1954-55 (bilingual). 


Booklets 
Water Powers of Canada (English and French). 
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Mimeographed Reports 


1. Hydro-Electric Progress in Canada, 1958, Bulletin No. 2625 (English and 
French). 

2. Water Power Resources of Canada, Bulletin No. 2642 (English and French). 

3. Principal Hydro-Electric and Hydraulic Developments in Canada with Turbine 
Capacities not less than 2,000 hp., as at 31 December 1958, Bulletin No. 2640. 

4. Provisional List of Principal Thermal-Electric Generating Stations in Canada 


with Prime Mover Capacities not less than 2,000 hp., as at 31 December 
1957, Bulletin No. 2601. 


Forestry Branch 


Technical Notes 


No. 66 Scarifying for Jack Pine Regeneration in Manitoba. J. H. Cayford. 

No. 67 Rooting Habits of Lodgepole Pine. K. W. Horton. 

No. 68 Chemical Herbicides and Their Uses in the Silviculture of Forests of 
Eastern Canada. R. F. Sutton. 


No. 69 Nine Years of Observations on the Condition of 241 Yellow Birch. 
D. A. Fraser. 


Miscellaneous Series 
No. 10 The Christmas Tree Industry in Canada (Third Edition). 


Periodicals 


Forests Fire Protection Abstracts 
Vol. VIII No. 2 
Vol. IX No. 1 

Forest Fire Losses in Canada, 1956. 

Canada’s Forests, 1959. 

Annual Report on Forest Research for Year Ended March 31, 1958. 

1959 Amendments—Bulletin 106—Forest and Forest Products Statistics. 

Mimeographed 

Factors Affecting Natural Regeneration on Cut-over and Burned-over Lands, 
Newfoundland. W. A. Dickson, D. E. Nickerson. 

Growth of Jack, Red and Scots Pine and White Spruce Planted in 1922 at 
Grand-Meére, P.Q. J. D. MacArthur. 

Seeding Jack Pine, Sandilands Forest Reserve, Manitoba. J. H. Cayford. 

Observations on the Use of Prescribed Burning and Other Silvicultural Practices 
in the Pine Types of New Jersey and the Carolinas. A. Bickerstaff. 


Two Grades of Partial Cutting in Black Spruce Stands, 1950, Hants County, 
Nova Scotia. M. H. Drinkwater. 

Forest Conditions on the Lower Peace River. D. S, Lacate, K. W. Horton. 

Our Co-operative White Spruce Provenance Experiment. M. J. Holst. 

Partial Cutting with Diameter Limit Control in the Lake Edward Experimental 
Forest, Quebec, 1950 to 1956. R. J. Hatcher. 

Key To The Native Trees of Canada. T. C. Brayshaw. 

The Relascope, Its Principles and a Test in Eastern Canada. T. G. Honer, L. 
Sayn-Wittgenstein. 

Valcartier Forest Experiment Station, Northwest Portion, Period 1933-1955, on 
Camp Valcartier Area, Dept. of National Defence. R. G. Ray. 

Growth of Alberta White Spruce after Release from Aspen Competition. G. 
Ontkean, L. A. Smithers. 

Spacing as a Factor in the Development of Red Pine Plantations. W. M. Stiell, 
A. Bickerstaff. 


Rehabilitation of the Whitehorse Airport Escarpment. W. M. Stiell and P. H. 
Jones. 
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Reprints of Articles and Papers 

A Spacing Aid for Machine Planting, W. M. Stiell. U.S.D.A. Tree Planters’ Notes, 
February 1958. 

Soil Sterilants and Herbicides in Forest Fire Control, D. G. Fraser, Woodlands 
Review, Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, May 1958. 

A Planting Method Experiment with White Spruce, W. M. Stiell. Woodlands 
Review, Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, June 1958. 

Pulpwood Plantations in Ontario and Quebec, W. M. Stiell. Woodlands Section, 
Index No. 1770 (F-2) July 1958, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 

What Price Browsing? M. H. Drinkwater. Timber of Canada, July 1958. 

Growth Mechanisms in Hardwoods, D. A. Fraser. Woodlands Review, Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada, October 1958. 

Planting Red Spruce on Ill-drained Land, J. W. McLeod. Woodlands Review, 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, October 1958. 

A Standard for Spot Seeding, J. Krewaz, Forestry Chronicle, December 1958. 

Seasonal Leader Growth of Lodgepole Pine in the Subalpine Forest of Alberta, 
K. W. Horton, Forestry Chronicle, December 1958. 

Big Timber in the Far North, K. W. Horton, Timber of Canada, December 1958. 

Planting for Christmas Trees, J. W. McLeod, University of New Brunswick Forest 
Extension Service, January 1959. 

Five-year Progress Report on Project RC-17. D. W. MacLean. Woodlands Re- 
search Index No. 112, Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada. 

Our Forests—Riches that Grow. (Annual Report, 1957-58, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources.) 

Partial Cutting with Diameter Limit Control in the Lake Edward Experimental 
Forest, Quebec 1950 to 1956, R. J. Hatcher. Woodlands Review, Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada, Convention 1959. 

Growth of Jack, Red and Scots Pine and White Spruce Plantations 1922 to 1956, 
Grand-Mére, P.Q., J. D. MacArthur. Woodlands Review, Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada, Convention 1959. 

Highlights of 5-year progress report on RC-17, D. W. MacLean. Woodlands 
Review, Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, March 1959. 


Addresses and Articles Not Listed Under Reprints 

High-yield silviculture at the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station, M. G. Bowen. 
Paper presented at field meeting. Woodlands Section, C.P.P.A. September 
1958. 

Our co-operative white spruce provenance experiment, M. J. Holst. Paper presented 
at field meeting Woodlands Section, C.P.P.A. September 1958. 

The Petawawa Forest Experiment Station. Paper presented at field meeting Wood- 
lands Section, C.P.P.A., September 1958. 

Co-ordination of Forest Fire Research in Canada, J. C. Macleod. Paper presented 
at Forest Fire Research Conference, Dorset, Ontario, Aug. 1958. 

A photoreaction in paper birch seedlings, C. W. Yeatman and G. K. Vaight, Forest 
Science, Vol. 4, No. 3, September 1958. 

Interspecific grafting of hard pines, M. J. Holst and J. B. Santon. Paper presented 
Seventh Annual Meeting of Committee on Forest Tree Breeding in Canada, 
Montreal, 17-19 August 1958. 

Fifty Years of Forestry in Canada—The Scotsman, December 1958. P.H. Jones. 


Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 


Technical Notes 

Tech. Note 2 Le séchage artificiel 4 haute température des bois résineux 
de lest du Canada. J. L. Ladell. 

Tech. Note 8 Durability of Urea-formaldehyde and Casein Adhesives at Elevated 
Temperatures. E. G. Bergin. 

Tech. Note 9 The Efficiency of Scarf Joints. A. P. Jessome. 

Tech. Note 10 The Short-Log Bolter—Its Use in Conversion of Canadian 
Woods. W. W. Calvert. 
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Technical Reports 
Export Packing. 
Wood Residues in the Pembroke Forest District of Ontario. J. A. Doyle, FPLC, 
and J. D. Giles, Ont. Dept. Lands and Forests. 
The Vancouver Laboratory. 
Program of Work. 
Semi-Annual Reports. 
List of Publications. 
Monthly News Letter—“FPLC Reports”. 


Reprints 
Research and more research—The answer to our problems. J. H. Jenkins. Timber 
of Canada. 


Grading time studies in the B.C. Southern Interior. D. C. Gunn and F. W. 
Guernsey. B.C. Lumberman. 


Application of the logistic function to toxicity testing of wood preservatives. 
T. S. McKnight. Forest Products Journal. 


Circular Headrig—How to get the most from it. G. W. Andrews. Timber of 
Canada. 


Determination of dihydroquercetin in Douglas fir and western larch wood. G. M. 
Barton and J. A. F. Gardner. Analytical Chemistry. 


Differentiation of sapwood and heartwood in western hemlock by colour tests. 
H. W. Eades. Forest Products Journal. 


Is spiral grain the normal growth pattern? P. L. Northcott. Forestry Chronicle. 


Distribution and fungicidal extractives in target pattern heartwood of western 
red cedar. H. MacLean and J. A. F. Gardner. Forest Products Journal. 


The plywood industry of Japan. J. H. Jenkins. Canadian Woodworker. 
Controlling your sawmill production. G. W. Andrews. Canada Lumberman. 
Japan’s plywood industries. J. H. Jenkins. Canada Lumberman. 

The extraneous components of western red cedar. J. A. F. Gardner and G. M. 
Barton. Forest Products Journal. 

Wood failure—Within species and between species. P. L. Northcott. Forest 
Products Journal. 

The Forests and Forest Industries of Australia and New Zealand. J. H. Jenkins. 
Timber of Canada. 

Reducing heat distortion in the knife and pressure bar assemblies of veneer lathes. 
A. O. Feihl. Forest Products Journal. 

Factors affecting the amount of naphthalene in condensate during boiling under 
vacuum in creosote. G. Bramhall and W. M. Conners. Forest Products 
Journal. 

High temperature kiln-drying of lumber. A survey of Eastern Canadian progress. 
W. W. Calvert. Forest Products Journal. 

Increasing the durability of wood. H. P. Sedziak. Canada Lumberman. 

The chemical composition and pulping characteristics of normal and tension wood 
of aspen poplar and white elm. L. P. Clermont and F. Bender. Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada. 

Revue des modes d’Utilisation des foréts du Canada. J. H. Jenkins. 

Traitement des poteaux de cléture fait d’essences peu durables au moyen de 
préservatifs en milieu aqueux par la méthode de l’imprégnation de la base. 
J. Krzyzewski. 

Some factors influencing the design of Douglas fir plywood panels. H. G. M. 
Colbeck and P. L. Northcott. Forest Products Journal. 

The effect of compression wood on the mechanical properties of white spruce 
and red pine. E. Perem. Forest Products Journal. 
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A Canadian’s impressions of Russia’s forest industries. J. H. Jenkins. Forest 
Products Journal. 
Electrode systems for stray field heating. D. G. Miller. Canadian Woodworker. 


Fungistatic effectiveness and leachability of copper abietate and formate pre- 
servatives. T. S. McKnight and Elizabeth Merrall. Forest Products Journal. 


Review of literature on bark adhesion and methods of facilitating bark removal. 
E. Perem. Pulp and Paper Magazine. 


Spiral grain in wood. P. L. Northcott. B.C. Lumberman. 


Improved device for measuring deformation of wood specimens in compression 
parallel to the grain. W. M. McGowan and J. T. Yelf Forest Products 
Journal. 


How to select adhesives. E. G. Bergin. Canadian Woodworker. 
Lumber—Is its future secure? J. H. Jenkins. Timber of Canada. 


Salvage yarding on the B.C. Coast. J. A. McIntosh and D. C. Gunn. B.C. 
Lumberman. 


Physical and anatomical characteristics of hardwoods. J. D. Hale. Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada. 


Will synthetics replace wood products? J. H. Jenkins. Canadian Woodworker. 
Work of FPLC of interest to pulp and paper industry. Pulp and Paper Magazine. 


Ultrasonic device for detecting blisters in plywood. (FPL News Release published 
in various trade journals. ) 


Magazine Articles Additional to Those Listed Under Reprints 

The Seventh British Commonwealth Forestry Conference. J. H. Jenkins. Forestry 
Chronicle, March 1958. 

How to figure the chip potential of your sawmill. G. E. Bell. Canada Lumber- 
man, April 1958. 

Forestry and the economic structure of the country. J. H. Jenkins. Australian 
Timber Journal, February 1958. 

Blistering of paints on wood. J. J. G. Veer. Timber Technology (England), 
April 1958. 

Barking and chipping—How much does it cost? G. E. Bell. Timber of Canada, 
April 1958. 

High-temperature kiln-drying of Eastern Canadian softwoods. J. L. Ladell. 
Australian Timber Journal, April 1958. 

Gluing pre-treated laminating stock. P. L. Northcott. Wood (England), 
March 1958. 

High-temperature kiln-drying of lumber—A summary of Canadian progress. 
W. W. Calvert. Forest Products Journal, July 1958. 

Reducing heat distortion in veneer lathes. A. O. Feihl. Timber Technology, 
December 1958. 


Moisture blistering of paints on wood. Parts I and II, Wood (London), November 
and December 1958. 
Occurrence of beta-dolabrin (4-isopropenyltropolone) in western red cedar (Thuja 


plicata Donn.). J. A. F. Gardner and G. M. Barton. Canadian Journal 
of Chemistry, December 1958. 


Natural History Branch of the National Museum 


A Preliminary Study of the Ungava Caribou. A. W. F. Banfield with John Tener 
in Journal of Mammalogy 39(4): 560-573. 


Dermoid Cysts—a basis of Indian legends. A. W. F. Banfield. Science in 
Alaska, Trans. 6, Alaska Science Conference, 1955. 


Plants of the Clay Belt of Northern Ontario and Quebec. W. K. W. Baldwin. 
Bull., Nat. Mus. Canada, 156: 324 pages. 1959. 
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A zoogeographical study of the amphibians and reptiles of Eastern Canada. 
Sherman Bleakney. Bull., Nat. Mus. Canada, 155: 119 pages. 1958. 

Cannibalism in Rana sylvatica tadpole. Sherman Bleakney. Herpetologica. Vol. 
14, Part 1, April 25, 1958. 

Postglacial dispersal in the turtle Chrysemys picta. Sherman  Bleakney. 
Herpetologica, Vol. 14, Part 2, July 23, 1958. 


Variations in a litter of Northern Water Snakes, from Ottawa, Ont. Sherman 
Bleakney. Can. Field-Nat. 72(3): 122-132. 


Distributional Ecology of the Terrestrial Talitridae (Crustacea: Amphipoda) of 
Canada. E. L. Bousfield. Proceedings, 10th International Entomological 
Conference, 1956. 1: 883-898, Dec. 1958. 

Mammals of the Islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Austin W. Cameron. 
Bull., Nat. Mus. Canada, 154: 165 pages. 1959. 

Mammals of Banff National Park. Austin W. Cameron. Bull., Nat. Mus. 
Canada, 159:53 pages. 1959. 

Review of “A Guide to Saskatchewan Mammals” by W. H. Beck. Austin W. 
Cameron. Can. Field-Nat. 73(1): 60. 

Review of “Animal Tracks and Hunter Signs” by Ernest Thompson Seton. Austin 
W. Cameron. Can. Field-Nat. 73(1):61. 


New Mammal Records for Prince Edward Island. Austin W. Cameron. Journal 
of Mammalogy. 39(2). 

A Record of Sorex arcticus for New Brunswick. Austin W. Cameron. Journal 
of Mammalogy 39(2). 


Records of Marine fishes from freshwater in British Columbia. D. E. McAllister. 
Can. Field-Nat. 73(1): 13-14. 


An annotated list of the marine algae of B.C. and Northern Washington. Robert 
F. Scagel. Buil., Nat. Mus. Canada, 150: 289 pages. 1958. 


The marine algae of the Labrador Peninsula and Northwest Newfoundland. 
Robert T. Wilce. Bull., Nat. Mus. Canada, 158:103 pages. 1959, 


Human History Branch of the National Museum 


Intercultural Relations of Great Whale River, Hudson Bay. A. Balikci. Contri- 
butions to Canadian Anthropology. 


Roundelays—Dansons a la Ronde. C. M. Barbeau, et al. Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 
151: 104 pages, 1958. 


Medicine Men of the North Pacific Coast. C. M. Barbeau. Bull., Nat. Mus. 
Canada, 152:95 pages. 1958. 


An introduction to the archaeology of Southeast Manitoba. Richard S. MacNeish. 
Bull., Nat. Mus. Canada, 150:289 pages. 1958. 


Preliminary Archaeological Investigations in the Sierra de Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Richard S. MacNeish. Vol. 48. Part 6. Transactions, American Philo- 
sophical Society. 


A Discussion of Ekholm’s “Regional Sequence in Meso-America and their Rela- 
tionships”. Richard S. MacNeish. Middle-American Anthropology, Pan- 
American Union, Social Science Monographs, No. 5, Washington, D.C. 


Investigations of the Development of Agriculture in Light of Material from Caves 
in Honduras and Guatemala. Richard S. MacNeish. American Philosophical 
Society Year Book, 1958. Philadelphia, 1959. 


A Comparison of Serological and Somatometrical Methods Used in Differentiating 
between certain East African Racial Groups, with special reference to D? 
Analysis. L. Oschinsky. Sankhya, The Indian Journal of Statistics, Vol. 20, 
Parts 1 and 2, Sept, 1958, Calcutta, India. 


1958 Archaeologoical Survey in Northwest Ungava and Mansel Island. William 
E. Taylor. Arctic Circular, Ottawa. 
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A Preliminary Account of 1958 Field Research. William E. Taylor, American 
Antiquity, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, Part 1. 


Archaeology in the Canadian Arctic. William E. Taylor. Canadian Geographic 
Journal, Sept. 1958. 


Report of Archaeological Survey in the Illinois River Valley and Ceramics of 
the Irving Sites. William E. Taylor in J. C. McGregor’s “The Poole and 
Irving Villages”, University of Michigan. 

L’Indien de la forét boréale élément de la formation écologique. Jacques Rousseau. 
Ottawa, 1958. Queen’s Printer. 

Botany. Encyclopedia Canadiana, Vol. 2. 26-29. Jacques Rousseau. 

Snowshoe. Encyclopedia Canadiana, Vol. 9, 347-348. Jacques Rousseau. 

Toboggan. Encyclopedia Canadiana, Vol. 10, 91. Jacques Rousseau. 

Ces gens qu’on dit sauvages. Les Cahiers des Dix, No. 23. Jacques Rousseau. 

Lidentité de l’établissement d’Hévreuil. Revue d’Histoire de l’Amérique francaise. 
Vol. 12, 596-597, 1959. Jacques Rousseau. Hakluyt et le mot esquimau. 
Revue d’Histoire de Amérique francaise, 12, 597-601, 1959. Jacques Rous- 
seau with D. B. Quinn. 
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Appendix G 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of the 


Northwest Territories 1958-59 


Commissioner—R. G. ROBERTSON 


Legislation 


The Council of the Northwest Territories met twice during the year, from 
July 14-18, 1958, and from January 26-February 3, 1959. 

Twenty bills were passed, among them ordinances providing for the establish- 
ment of credit unions and cooperatives, and for the sharing of unemployment assis- 
tance expenditures with the Federal Government. Authority was given the 
Commissioner under the Loan Agreement Ordinance (1958) to borrow $800,000 to 
meet the heavy capital expenditures involved in the expansion of educational facilities. 
The Game Ordinance was amended to permit the sport hunting of buffalo. 

John Parker, the elected member for Mackenzie North, resigned to become 
Judge of the Territorial Court of the Yukon in June, 1958, and was replaced by 
E. J. Gall, of Yellowknife. R. A. Bishop resigned as Secretary of the Council and 
was replaced by F. B. Fingland. Aklavik (East 3) was re-named Inuvik. 


Economic Activity 


The rate of economic expansion in Canada as a whole declined slightly last year 
and this was also the case in the Northwest Territories. However, a good deal of 
interest was shown in the search for resources as evidenced by the greatly increased 
activity in oil and gas exploration. 

The natural fur market operated at a level slightly lower than that of last year. 
Although prices for particular furs, such as white fox, muskrat and lynx, may rise, 
the general trend in fur prices is downward. The decline in the caribou herds 
continues, only slightly mitigated this year by an unusually large crop of calves. 

Government construction in the settlements and municipalities increased over last 
year and was a major source of economic activity. Several large buildings such as 
the schools and hostels at Fort Smith and Yellowknife were completed, and substantial 
progress was made on the extension of the Mackenzie Highway to Yellowknife. The 
construction program at Inuvik proceeded satisfactorily and it is hoped that the 
major buildings will be completed next year. 

There was a decrease in the number of mineral claims staked and recorded from 
the previous year. A total of 2,205 mineral claims were recorded in the Arctic and 
Hudson Bay Mining District which again was the most active area. There were 
fewer mining exploration companies active in all mining districts mainly due to low- 
price markets, although diamond drilling programs increased during the year. 

Late last autumn a promising copper-nickel discovery was made about 75 miles 
north of Fort Smith which resulted in a minor staking rush to the area during the 
winter months. 

The preliminary figures for the value of mineral production to December 31st, 
1958, were $24,791,516, which is an increase over the value of mineral production 
for the year 1957 which was $21,400,615. Gold production increased from $11,360,702 
in 1957 to $11,392,475 and pitchblende production at $9,628,000 was greater than it 
has been for the past three years. This is mainly attributable to the production from 
an additional mine. 

The number of quartz claims recorded in the Northwest Territories during 1958 
totalled 2,293. 

The increase in metal mining activity was far over-shadowed by the interest of 
oil and gas exploration companies in the potentialities of the sedimentary areas in the 
Northwest Territories. At March 31st, 1958, there were only 403 exploration permits 
issued in the Northwest Territories covering 21,439,160 acres, while at March 31st, 
1959, there were 66,426,209 acres under oil and gas exploratory permit. 
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In the areas lying north of 70 degrees latitude, the oil and gas industry made 
representations that due to the shorter working season the period of the exploratory 
permit should be extended. Therefore, it was decided not to issue any further permits 
but if anyone were interested in acquiring oil and gas permits in that area a priority 
system would be established. Until the new regulations are promulgated for the 
area lying north of 70 degrees latitude, any interested party may claim a priority on the 
area of his choice providing that such area has not already been filed upon. By the 
end of March, 1959, applications for priorities covered 80,450,162 acres in the Arctic 
Islands. Oil and gas regulations were in the course of preparation at the end of the 
fiscal year dealing with potential oil lands under the territorial waters of Canada 
over which the Federal Government has responsibility for the disposal of oil and gas 
rights. The new Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations which came into effect in August, 
1958, were designed to provide an incentive for additional exploration work and 
development work, and at the same time protect the public interest by the establishment 
of a Crown Reserve system for leasing at the end of the permit stage. 

During last summer’s field season, there were approximately 22 private field 
parties working in the Northwest Territories, most of them in the Mackenzie Delta 
area or to the west of it. These parties were supplied with fixed-wing aircraft and some 
18 helicopters were engaged moving fly-camps and local parties about the country. 
Eight wildcat wells were drilled during the past winter and of these wells, all were 
abandoned except one which has been suspended. 

The fur trapping industry in the Territories, after showing a considerable increase 
in 1954-55, declined in the crop year 1955-56 and again in 1956-57. In 1956-57, a 
total of 256,887 pelts with an estimated value of $732,000 were exported compared 
with 366,000 pelts with an estimated value of $806,000 for 1955-56. There was 
little change in 1957-58 when 257,183 pelts were taken with an estimated value of 
$735,000. Muskrat prices were down and white fox showed a slight drop in price. 
The 1958-59 fur market showed signs of strengthening, principally in white fox, 
muskrat and lynx. 

The Great Slave Lake fishery yielded 5,763,000 pounds of white fish and lake 
trout during the summer of 1958 (June-September), and the winter of 1958-59 
(December 1958-March 1959). This was a decrease of 378,000 pounds from the 
1957-58 catch and is well below the quota of nine million pounds. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


During the year an X-ray Film Library was established in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Office at Edmonton to serve as a central filing depot for all chest X-ray films 
taken in the Territories. This essential record will provide a history of workmen 
that will assist the Referee in adjudicating future claims for compensation for silicosis. 

The enforcement of the Ordinance was again directed to non-resident contractors 
taking workmen to the Northwest Territories for short periods of employment. The 
number of employers in this class engaged in exploration for oil and gas and in the 
sub-trades of construction was considerably increased, resulting in the granting of 101 
Exemption Orders as compared to 59 in 1957. At the same time. there were 276 
insured employers in 1958 compared to 271 in 1957. 

The cost of operating the Workmen’s Compensation Office increased from $15,585 
in 1957-58 to $17,756 in 1958-59 due principally to the higher rental charged for 
accommodation in the Federal Public Building. Some relief from these costs will 
result in the new apportionment of costs whereby the Federal Government will pay 
40 per cent and each of the Territorial Governments 30 per cent of salaries, accom- 
modation rental and office services. The revenue from assessments and exemption fees 
showed a decline from $20,069 in 1957-58 to $16,254 in 1958-59. This reduction in 
income is due chiefly to the loss of the accounts of two Crown Corporations, the 
Eldorado Mining and Refining and the Northern Transportation Company which are 
new covered by the Federal Government Employees Compensation Act, and to the 
fact that there are no longer any large operations in DEW Line construction. 
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Comparative figures for the number of accidents and payments by insurers for the 
last two years are: 


1957 1958 
Non-compensable accidents ...............0.... 670 542 
@ompensablemaccidentse te, sees. ee 454 384 
Compensation payments) se... eee $319,138.60 $297,857.68 
Medical and hospital payments ............ $126,975.95 $142,659.80 


Health 


The enactment of the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act by the 
Parliament of Canada and the agreements made between several provinces and the 
Federal Government had its effect on developments in the field of health in the North- 
west Territories. An interdepartmental committee consisting of representatives of the 
Federal Departments of Health and Welfare, Finance, and Northern Affairs and 
National Resources was of the opinion that a hospital insurance program could be 
developed in the Northwest Territories within the terms of the Federal Act. The com- 
mittee also prepared cost estimates for the financing of a program. 


The Council, at the January 1959 Session, approved in principle the recommenda- 
tions of the interdepartmental committee and recommended that the program come 
into operation on the Ist of January, 1960. The program. will be financed from 
general tax revenues and a per diem co-insurance charge. The benefits immediately 
apparent to residents of the Territories will be that the cost of general hospital care 
of qualified residents will no longer be the responsibility of the individual regardless 
of whether this care is incurred in the Territories or outside. As well, territorial 
hospitals will have a guaranteed income and they will not have to be as concerned 
with financial matters as formerly and will be able to devote more attention to rais- 
ing the level of hospital standards. 

In May 1958 accounts were issued for the first time to non-indigent persons 
receiving medical attention from Northern Health Services personnel in the Territories 
who did not pay for the services at the time they were received. This program, which 
is in conjunction with the cost sharing agreements between the Territorial Govern- 
ment and the Department of National Health and Welfare for Northern Health Serv- 
ices’ facilities, is applicable to all non-indigent persons except those who are residents 
and are receiving free medical services for tuberculosis, cancer and mental disease. 
Revenue received in the eleven month period from May Ist to March 31st amounted 
to $11,400. It is estimated that this revenue will increase during the coming year to 
approximately $20,000. 

Under the National Health Grants Program, Salk Vaccine was provided free of 
charge to all residents of the Territories under forty years of age except in isolated 
communities where it was made available to the entire population. Public Health 
training was provided to four graduate nurses who will be employed in the Territories 
upon graduation. As part of the Northern Health Services survey, a T.B. case-finding 
survey was conducted throughout the Territories. The Alberta Co-ordinating Council 
for Crippled Children undertook a case-finding survey to allow crippled children to 
receive treatment and rehabilitation. Other programs under the Health Grants Pro- 
gram included the hydatid survey, dental care for school children and cancer control. 

There was a total of 864 live births during 1958, of which 222 were Indian, 381 
were Eskimo, and 261 were others. There were 280 deaths during the year, 45 
Indians, 184 Eskimo and 51 white. In addition, there were 136 marriages. 


Weifare 


Relief assistance to indigents increased substantially during the year. This increase 
was particularly noticeable in the two Municipal Districts of Hay River and Yellow- 
knife. The slight recession during the winter and spring of 1958 appears to be 
the main factor for this increase, but the increase in the professional Social Work 
staff in the Territories also appears to have been a factor. 

At March 31st, 1959 there were 124 recipients of Old Age Assistance compared 
to 103 at the same time in the previous year. Eighty-two of these were Treaty Indians, 
29 were Eskimos, and 13 were other than Indian and Eskimo. There were 28 recipients 
of Blind Persons Allowance at March 31st, 1959 compared to 27 at March 31st, 1958. 
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Nine of these were Indian, 18 were Eskimo, and one was other than Indian and Eskimo. 
Twelve persons were receiving Disabled Persons Allowance on March 31st, 1959 com- 
pared to 6 the previous year. Five were Indian, 6 were Eskimo and one was other than 
Indian and Eskimo. 

A new Superintendent of Welfare for the Mackenzie District took up her duties 
in Fort Smith during the year. The responsibilities of the Superintendent will include 
the review of existing practices and policy and the development of new services and 
facilities to provide residents of the Territories with a higher level of welfare services. 


Education 


Day Schools were operated throughout the Territories by the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources and the Territorial Government reimbursed 
the Federal Government on a per pupil cost basis for non-Indian and non-Eskimo 
children in attendance. 

The Sir John Franklin School (a new combined high and vocational training 
school) and Akaitcho Hall, a 100-pupil residence, were officially opened in Yellow- 
knife on September 29th. Prior to this a new 100-pupil residence at Fort McPherson 
was opened on September 12th. These are the second and third of the new Federal- 
Territorial financed school and hostel projects to come into operation. The first, a 200- 
student residence, was opened at Fort Smith in January, 1958. Plans call for a new 30- 
classroom school and two 250-pupil residences to open at Inuvik in September, 1959. 

Residential schools were operated by the Anglican Church at Aklavik and by the 
Roman Catholic Church at Fort Providence and Aklavik. The residential schools at 
Aklavik will close concurrently with the opening of the new school and hostels at 
Inuvik. However, a 6-room government day school will continue to be operated at 
Aklavik to take care of those who do not make the move to Inuvik. 

At Port Radium, Consolidated Discovery Mine, and Norman Wells, schools were 
operated jointly by the interested mining companies and the Territorial Government. 
The companies provided classroom accommodation and living accommodation for the 
teachers. The Territorial Government was responsible for school supplies and the 
salary and allowances of the teachers. 

Yellowknife Public School District No. 1 continued to operate a 15-classroom 
elementary school and Yellowknife Separate School District No. 2 continued to 
operate a 6-classroom school. These are the only organized school districts in the 
Territories. 

School enrolment at March 31st, 1959, compared with March 31st, 1958, was 
as follows: 


Eskimo Indian Others Totals 


1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 


Day Schools: (Gove) menrie ae tenes 360 1015 431 684 726 86974 1517 2673 
(Gos pitas Schoolies atten eer 30 29 95 60 10 a 135 96 
Residential Schioolsas sae eee eee 154 9145 318 1038 116 67 588 315 
CompanyveSchool Seam eee en. eee ae 60 0 2 uf 35 36 97 43 
School Districts........ BO aR i Sei, eet 0 0 17 45 427 397 444 442 

RODATY eee Scene ee. ean ee Let: 604 1,189 863 899 1,314 1,481 2,781 3,569 


Government hostels or student residences are operated at the following locations: 


Yellowkniteme seer 100 pupils 
Hore Mickhersoni seers 100 pupils 
Orta Smitha tee eee 200 pupils 


An 80-pupil hostel owned and operated by the Roman Catholic Church at Chester- 
field Inlet has been purchased by the Federal Government and will be operated as a 
Government institution commencing in August, 1959. 

The Territorial Government again provided a scholarship of $1,200 to the student 
obtaining the highest mark in the final Grade XII examinations. The scholarship 
continues in like amounts for four years subject to satisfactory progress being made by 
i. ey Three students are at present attending the University of Alberta under 
the plan. 
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Progress was made in the development of a special curriculum for schools in the 
Territories. Community film programs including educational films for schools were 
sent out on a monthly basis to settlements in the Mackenzie District, and periodically, 
depending on transportation facilities, to other settlements in the Keewatin and Franklin 
Districts. 

The Vocational Training Program, designed to prepare trainees for gainful employ- 
ment, was further expanded with the opening of the Sir John Franklin School at 
Yellowknife. Some 75 persons of non-native status either completed their training or 
were continuing training through local training programs, apprenticeship training, on- 
the-job training and training in vocational schools. Several received their training 
outside the Territories at such centres as Edmonton, Calgary and Winnipeg. 


Game 


The conservation of the mainland barren-ground caribou population continues to 
be a matter of immediate concern. As a part of the overall conservation program, 
funds were provided for an intensified wolf control program. During the 1957-58 
program, 1,275 wolves were taken. Preliminary figures for the 1958-59 program 
indicate that despite increased control measures only 800 wolves were killed. This 
“diminishing returns” effect is an indication that the program has been successful in 
reducing the wolf population. 


Municipal Affairs 


The development plan of Fort Smith was brought closer to realization through the 
acquisition by the Territorial Government of land for re-development as residential, 
commercial and industrial subdivisions. Continued co-operation and assistance were 
received from the Chief Architect of Central Mortgage and Housing and his staff on 
layouts and land use. Private applications for subdivisions and rezoning were con- 
sidered and dealt with. Construction of a water and sewer system for the town, to be 
financed on a joint Federal-Territorial basis, was commenced with completion due in 
1959. ‘Traffic Control Regulations and street names were established for Fort Smith 
by Commissioner’s Order. The Local Advisory Committee made up of local citizens 
met regularly and gave valuable advice and assistance to the appointed Administrator 
in matters of local concern. The local ratepayers contributed under the Local Improve- 
ment District Ordinance to the expenses of road construction, road maintenance, street 
lighting, fire protection and an experimental insect control program. 

In the Local Improvement District of Fort Simpson, the program of road construc- 
tion and maintenance, street lighting and local fire protection was continued. The 
Local Advisory Committee met to approve the annual budget which involves contri- 
butions by the local ratepayers under the Local Improvement District Ordinance. A 
sewer and water system is under construction for Federal installations, with provision 
for local connection on an optional basis. 

At Inuvik, substantial progress was made on the Federal construction program 
and increased interest was shown by private individuals and corporations in establish- 
ing at the new site. All private applications to build are handled under the Territorial 
Site Control Regulations. Private building plans examined included plans for a large 
Hudson’s Bay Company store, a hotel, two private garages, and two residences in the 
serviced area. Some 60 lots have been reserved by Aklavik residents wishing to move 
to Inuvik. A proposal from an Aklavik resident for a telephone franchise at Inuvik 
is under consideration. Traffic Control and Sanitary Regulations have been issued. 

The Frobisher Bay Development Area was established and Site Control and 
Traffic Control Regulations issued. 

Grants to the Municipal Districts of Yellowknife and Hay River were administered 
and annual budgets and financial statements were reviewed. A territorial loan to the 
Municipal District of Hay River was made for the acquisition of a fire truck. An 
exploratory program for a safe water supply was undertaken at Hay River. 

Fire prevention activities included the appointment of Mr. D. J. Ford, who is a 
specialist in fire prevention, as Territorial Fire Marshal, and the appointment of 
Assistants to the Fire Marshal at various points. Fire fighting equipment was 
furnished to a number of settlements. The construction and maintenance of local 
roads and sidewalks, and provision of street lighting was undertaken in a number of 
small settlements. 
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Finances 
Territorial revenues and expenditures in 1958-59 as compared with 1957-58 were 


as follows: 


1957-58 1958-59 
REVENUE hehe 8 Bee A aos tae eee $ 2,131,066 $ 3,008,235 
Expendituree ese ee ne nee 2,654,792 2,992,946 
Surplus Atay cae ee ee $ 15,289 
Deficit? 90 A SEE Ariens Sat ae ee es 3 SAVE 


At the close of the fiscal year cash in the Northwest Territories Revenue Account 
amounted to $705,783 as compared with $690,493 at March 3ist, 1958. Of this 
amount $64,371 is being held as a reserve for Workmen’s Compensation. 

It should be noted that the revenue figure for 1958-59 includes $600,000 borrowed 
from the Federal Government. Without this loan there would have been a deficit 
for the year of $584,711 and a balance in the Northwest Territories Revenue Account 
of $105,783. 
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Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory 1958-59 


Commissioner—F.H. CoL.Lins 


Legislation 


The elected members of the Territorial Council are: J.O. Livesey, of and 
representing the Carmacks-Kluane district, Speaker; G.O. Shaw, of Dawson and 
representing the Dawson District; J. Smith and C.D. Taylor, Whitehorse, representing 
Whitehorse West and Whitehorse East; and R.L. McKamey, Mayo, representing the 
Mayo district. The appointed officers were H.J. Taylor, Clerk of the Council, and 
D.S. Collins, Legal Adviser. 

Council sessions were held April 9-May 5 and Oct. 15-Oct. 30, 1958. At the 
first session 27 ordinances were passed and at the second four. Among the important 
legislation were ordinances providing for government control and sale of alcoholic 
liquor and respecting public health, game conservation, the safe operation of mines, 
the handling and use of explosives, the maintenance of parents, deserted wives and 
children, public printing, and pawn brokers and second hand dealers. Amendments 
were passed to the Old Age and Blind Persons Allowance, the Disabled Persons, the 
Business Licence, the Workmen’s Compensation, the Insurance, the Elections, the 
Motor Vehicles, the Fur Export, the Steam Boilers, the Saw Logs Driving, the 
Evidence and the Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments Ordinances. 


Yukon Forestry Division 


Protection of the forests from fire is one of the chief functions of the Yukon 
Forestry Division. The organization is supervised by a forest officer and comprises 
during the fire season, an operational staff of 15 and a clerical and maintenance staff 
of three. Headquarters are in Whitehorse where the Chief Warden and four-man 
suppression crew are located. A lookout is stationed on Haeckel Hill which commands 
a view of the Yukon Valley from Marsh Lake to Lake Laberge. Wardens are 
stationed at Teslin, Haines Junction, Mayo and Dawson and during the fire season 
additional stations are manned at Watson Lake, White River and Carmacks. 

The weather conditions of the 1958 fire season and the period preceding it were 
the most adverse experienced since organized forest fire control was introduced to the 
Territory. The winter of 1957-58 was mild and snowfall was light. April was warm 
and much of the snow disappeared although no run-off occurred. Early May, on the 
other hand, was cool but dry and the remainder of the snow disappeared leaving the 
ground very dry. When warm weather came in late May a high hazard developed 
immediately. In the Whitehorse area during May, June and July the precipitation was 
about one-third normal, the temperature averaged over four degrees higher than 
normal and the total wind mileage was twenty per cent greater than normal. Together 
these factors combined to create very high fire hazards and render the control of the 
forest fires which broke out extremely difficult. The Whitehorse area, while perhaps 
experiencing the most severely adverse weather conditions, was typical of the Territory 
as a whole except for the Dawson and White River areas, which, after the beginning of 
July, received adequate rainfall. 

The losses suffered from forest fires and the cost of forest fire suppression were 
both very much greater than in previous years. 


Number of Fires and Fire Losses 1958 1957 
INDI Dene Ofe TineSmneDOnle Guns its etree nc ee 96 88 
Motalecaneampurned. CAGES) ways iae. se doeecenestes, seers 1,554,402 116,246 
Total merchantable timber burned (acres) ........ 181,098 13,892 

CORA wel SOSSages. dearer oe set ascites isonet $e 155015532-00 $46,727.50 
Loss of Property other than timber ........ $ 142,296.00 $ 500.00 


Wostrot Forest Hires Suppression! fen cevsen.2- $ 190,823.00 — $24,332.00 
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Campfires were the most important cause of forest fires causing 38 of the 96 
fires. Other important causes were: Lightning—25 fires; Smokers—9 fires; Settlers—2 
fires; Incendiary—1 fire. 


Tourist Campgrounds and Lunch Stops 


At the beginning of the year there were 10 tourist campgrounds and seven lunch 
stops maintained along the Alaska Highway and picnic areas maintained at Kathleen 
Lake, on the Mayo Road, and Otter Falls on the Aishihik Road. During the year 
three of the lunch stops on the Alaska Highway were converted to tourist campgrounds 
through the addition of a cooking shelter. Work on this project was interrupted and 
not fully completed because of the forest fires. Work was also begun on the develop- 
ment of a lunch stop at Dawson City on the west side of the Yukon River. 


All the tourist facilities were heavily patronized during the summer months and 
plans for the extension and improvement of these facilities are in progress. 


Economic Activity 


During the year 98 oil and gas exploratory permits covering 4,947,035 acres were 
issued in the Yukon Territory. 

Total value of mining production declined slightly during 1958. Total value of 
mining production was $11,772,818 compared to $14,111,798 in 1957. Production and 
values of production of the various minerals were as follows: gold, 69,210 ounces, 
$2,351,756; silver, 5,860,499 ounces, $5,091,015; lead, 21,539,447 pounds, $2,446,084; 
zinc, 14,527,390 pounds, $1,577,675; cadmium, 162,706 pounds, $247,313; coal, 4,544 
tons, $58,975. 

In the Whitehorse district there was increased interest in placer mining. Production 
increased from 1,635 ounces to 2,608 ounces. There was a slight increase in prospect- 
ing activity but total revenue from mining, which amounted to $16,053, was the lowest 
since 1952. While several minerals in current demand are known to exist in the 
Yukon, there is apparently less incentive for prospectors to get out into the field. 


In the Dawson district the number of placer mining claims in good standing fell 
from 1,262 to 1,223 during the fiscal year, while the number of quartz claims fell 
from 577 to 478. Placer claims in the Mayo district increased from 79 to 86 and 
the number of quartz claims in good standing dropped from 1,324 to 1,113. 


General economic activity, as reflected in the activity, production and revenue 
from mining, lands and timber, was down considerably from 1957-58. 


Territorial Secretary’s Department 


The number of persons receiving Old Age Assistance in the 65-69 age group has 
not changed greatly during the past year. There were a number of additions but also 
a number of recipients transferred to Old Age Security. As at March 3lst, there were 
129 Indians and nine white recipients. 


There were four recipients of Blind Persons Allowances and two claims for Blind 
Persons Allowances. 


The Births, Marriages and Deaths recorded in the Yukon over the past two years 
are as follows: 


Births Marriages Deaths 
1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 
\VinitemeS tanlisian ee eee 404 392 99 102 66 68 
Menvebieway SHRMIVES.  socssa duces 91 82 11 7 28 23 
495 474 110 109 94 91 


There were 322 business licences and 12,507 motor licences issued during the 
year. 

; The total assessment for the past year decreased $7,500 from the previous year. 
This was caused by a sale of one piece of property to the Federal Government and a 
reduction of assessment by the Court of Revision. New additions failed to com- 
pensate for the deletions by the above amount. 
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The Court of Revision was held at the usual time, the second Tuesday in 
January, and granted two appeals which resulted in a net decrease of some $10,300 
of property assessment. 

The Territory now has the services of a Boiler Inspector who is retained on a 
year round basis. During the past year, the Inspector spent approximately one month 
on a full time basis inspecting boilers in the Territory. 

A system of written test was arranged for applicants for steam engineer’s certi- 
ficates in the various categories. It is expected that all steam engineers in the 
Territory will be examined in this manner during the coming year. 

There were 17 local companies incorporated and 27 companies whose head 
offices are outside the Territory licensed and registered under the Companies Ordinance. 
Three societies were incorporated under the Societies Ordinance. At the close of the 
year the register contained 270 companies of which 101 were incorporated in the 
Territory, and 34 societies, all in good standing. ; 

Revenue for the fiscal year 1958-59 was as follows; incorporation of companies 
$3,199; licensing and registering extra-territorial companies $3,440; incorporation of 
societies $33; annual returns and miscellaneous $266.10. 


Department of Health and Public Welfare 


Due to the increase in social and child welfare problems in the Territory and the 
necessity for expanding our welfare services to meet changing conditions and existing 
needs, a professional social worker was employed on November 1, 1958. This social 
worker made 336 outside visits and interviewed 86 cases. 

The annual chest X-ray survey was carried out during the summer months through 
the co-operation of the Indian and Northern Health Services of the Charles Camsell 
Hospital (Edmonton). Equipment and two technicians were supplied by the Camsell 
Hospital with the nurses and staff of the local division assisting. During the survey 
4,906 persons (of white status) were X-rayed as compared with 4,470 X-rays taken 
during the 1957-58 survey, an increase of 436. Chest X-rays authorized by the local 
division of I. and N. H. S., and taken at Territorial hospitals of T.B. suspects, contacts, 
and followups on former sanatorium patients, numbered 140. An additional 904 had 
chest X-rays taken in territorial hospitals at the direction and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the local doctors. 

As there is no radiologist in the Yukon, the Territorial Government has an 
arrangement with a chest specialist in Edmonton for the reading and interpretation 
of all chest X-ray films taken in the Territory. X-ray readings for the year, including 
the X-ray survey, totalled 5,950 at a cost of $4,539.50. 

During the year three cases of tuberculosis were treated locally by confinement 
in the local hospital and anti-T.B. drugs. All three cases were discharged after short- 
term confinement, and treatment continued at home with bed rest and drug therapy. 
Two cases discharged after sanatorium confinement required a short period of drug 
therapy following their return home. 

The total expenditure for this service in the fiscal year 1958-59 for confinement 
and treatment, medical and special fees, transportation, drugs, etc., amounted to 
$47,492.05, as compared with a total expenditure of $51,750.32 for the fiscal year 
1957-58. ; 

Two indigent persons (females) who had received treatment the previous year 
at the B.C. Cancer Clinic required terminal care in the local hospital. The total 
expenditure for this service for the year was $356. 

During the year in review 9 persons (6 male and 3 female) were adjudged 
insane by the Magistrate’s Court, and were committed by Order of the Commissioner 
to the Mental Hospital at Essondale, B.C. Of this number, 6 persons were Yukon 
residents, and 3 persons had not gained Yukon residence at the time of their committal. 

The total overall expenditure for this service (hospitalization, medical fees, 
transportation, etc.) amounted to $48,169.61. 

Emergency assistance was granted to a number of transients who became stranded 
in the Yukon and who could not obtain employment. Minimum assistance was granted 
to assist them in reaching the closest welfare agency in their home province. Assistance 
was also granted in a number of cases to persons and families who, because of 
indigent circumstances, were obliged to apply for public assistance before they had 
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gained twelve months’ residence in the Territory. In all cases the responsible province 
agreed to reimburse the Territory for the assistance granted. Social assistance cases 
for which the Territory assumed responsibility numbered 218, of this pun 37 were 
family units and 181 were individuals. 

Throughout the year an average of 65 social allowances were isgued each month, 
mostly to senior citizens where only income is Federal Old Age Security or the 
Territorial Old Age Assistance Pension. 

A number of unskilled transient workers came to the Yukon hoping to find 
employment and usually these men arrived in the Yukon with very little funds. When 
employment could not be found and his funds became depleted, the non-resident 
applied for public assistance. It was usually in the best interests of the indigent 
person, as well as the Territory, to repatriate the non-resident to his home province 
or to the closest welfare office in his province. Most of the stranded non-residents 
were young men who had secured free rides up the Alaska Highway, and to these 
individuals a minimum allowance was granted for their subsistence while returning 
to their home province in the same manner in which they travelled to the Yukon. In 
other cases, the non-resident was returned to his province via bus. 

Assistance was also granted during the year to families who moved to the Yukon 
from one of the provinces, and who, because of indigent circumstances, were obliged 
to apply for assistance before they had gained Yukon residence. 

The total expenditures for the social assistance program in the fiscal year 1958-59 
amounted to $86,627.87 as compared with a total expenditure of $50,474.88 for the 
previous fiscal year. This increase of $36,152.99 is due to the increase in the number 
of social assistance cases, and the higher costs of hospitalization. 

There were 28 children under care at the end of the year and 11 children placed 
for adoption. Four adoption placements were made by the British Columbia Child 
Welfare and one by the Alberta Child Welfare; two children became wards of the 
Yukon Superintendent of Child Welfare and four were surrendered by their mothers 
to the Superintendent and placed in adoptive homes. 

Public premises were regularly inspected by the Sanitary Inspector who travelled 
14,022 miles in the Territory in the discharge of his duties. General conditions in 
Whitehorse are improving slowly as additional premises were connected to the sewer 
and water systems. Working with the Local Board of Health in Whitehorse, many old 
shacks have been condemned as unfit for human habitation. This work is progressing 
favourably. Conditions in Dawson have improved considerably both in construction 
and general cleanliness. 

Some 2,000 inspections were made, 241 notices issued, 161 complaints investigated 
and 38 water samples taken. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The number of employers operating in the Territory has remained stable. The 
number of accidents has decreased from 725 to 673 with only 18 cases referred to the 
Referee for adjudication. 

Net assessment for the year was $9,030.58 while the fee paid to the Referee 
was $2,132.93. 

There was 673 accidents reported: 469 non-compensable; 189 temporary disability; 
12 permanent disability and three fatalities. 

Medical expenses totalled $79,144.91 and compensation payments $112,595.54, 
both showing a slight increase over last year. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance is administered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Officer who is located in Edmonton. He performs the same function 


for the Northwest Territories as well as carrying out the duties of Agent, N.W.T. 
Administration. 


Education 


Education in the Territory is administered by the Superintendent of Education. 
There are 16 schools in operation employing 76 full time and one part time teachers 
at the end of the school year, June 30th, 1958, which number was increased to 81 
full-time and 1 part-time teachers employed on the 31st March, 1959. Of the schools, 
one is a Separate School operated at Dawson on a fee basis by the Sisters of St. Anne; 
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another, Christ-the-King School at Whitehorse is a Territorial school but is operated 
as a Separate School on a fee basis by the Sisters of Providence. The others are 
Territorial elementary and-or high schools. Total enrolment at September 1st, 1958 
was 1,877 with an average daily attendance of 1,688. 


The Department of Education worked closely with the Yukon Film Society in 
the operation of a Yukon Film Library distributing educational films in the Territory. 
The Yukon Film Library contains over 250 films and 200 film strips. The number 
of shows over the past year has increased from 2,017 to 2,701; the total audiences have 
increased from 35,677 to 39,807. 


The following new buildings were completed during this period: a seven-classroom 
school, including an auditorium-gymnasium at Dawson; a four-classroom school at 
Elsa, plus teachers’ suite; a two-classroom school plus teachers’ suite at Haines 
Junction; and a one-classroom addition to the Watson Lake Wye School. 


Construction of the Selkirk Street Elementary School in Whitehorse, which 
consists of eight classrooms plus a small auditorium-gymnasium is proceeding on 
schedule and the building will be ready for the term commencing September, 1959. 


Plans are progressing to establish a Vocational Training School and accompany- 
ing dormitory facilities on the site at present occupied by the old Whitehorse General 
Hospital. 

Of the 14 centres in the Yukon where schooling is available, only three are in 
a position to offer a program of studies embracing grades 1-12 inclusive. In the 
other 11 communities, a child’s education ends at the grade 8 or 9 level, unless the 
parents can afford to send their boy or girl either to one of the high schools of the 
Territory or “outside”. 


Game Department 


The 1958-59 fiscal year has been an active and successful year for the Game De- 
partment although total revenue decreased from $24,899.71 for the fiscal year 1957-58 
to $21,065.48. This decrease is due in part to the new Game Ordinance which brought 
into effect a new scale of licence fees which were reduced in some cases. 

Because of the 49 bait stations established during the winter of 1957-58 by use of 
aircraft, there have been 23 known wolf kills plus 3 wolverines and 5 foxes. Of the 
18 bait stations established by road there were 20 known wolf kills and 8 wolverine kills. 

During the months of January and February, 1959, there were 44 bait stations 
set out by registered guides and forestry wardens. The final results of the setting 
of these bait stations are not known. However, 16 wolves, 2 coyotes and 3 wolverines 
have been reported killed by other means. 

Very few reports concerning elk were received by the Game Department this 
year. A small herd of seven or eight elk spent the winter near Pelly Crossing. A lone 
bull elk was seen at Mile 87 on the Mayo Road. During the year a number of reports 
were received about coast deer being sighted in the southern Yukon. Two reports of 
pheasants being seen and identified were received. 

Buffalos have established a range along the Nisling River near its confluence 
with the Donjek River. On a special game survey flight made in March by the 
Canadian Wildlife Service, three buffalos were seen and several buffalo yards were 
observed along the Nisling River. A lone buffalo was shot and killed on the Alaska 
Highway. The culpirt was apprehended by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
convicted. 

During the first part of July, 1958, reports were received that beaver were 
continuously plugging a culvert at Mile 1119, Alaska Highway. One beaver was live 
trapped and released in Sulphur Lake, 100 miles south on the Highway. No further 
trouble was experienced at this point. In mid-September, at four places which were 
miles apart on the northern portion of the Alaska Highway between White River and 
the border, beaver were reported threatening to flood the highway. Arrangements 
were made with trapline holders to have these beaver trapped. At Mile 125 on the 
Haines Road it was reported beaver were flooding a bay meadow. The complainant 
was given powder and caps to blow up the beaver’s dam. A native trapline holder 
covering this area claimed he trapped all the beaver out of this stream last spring. 
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Game Taken—Season 1957-58 


Black Grizzly 


Non-resident: Bear Bear Caribou Moose Sheep Goat Predators 
Spring Hunt (1958)...... 7 4 — — — — — 
Fall Hunt (1958)...... 3 38 33 34 65 6 1 wolf 


1 wolverine 


Resident Hunters (1957-58) 59 16 239 188 53 8 19 wolves 
6 coyotes 

Registered Trappers 
(1957-58) eae clo 40 12 539 161 17 il 44 wolves 
109 70 811 383 135 15 64 wolves 
6 coyotes 


1 wolverine 


Migratory and upland game birds taken by resident and non-resident hunters and 
registered trappers— Season 1957-58: ducks 2712; geese 150; ruffed grouse 168; 
blue grouse 160; spruce grouse 912; Franklin grouse 59; sharptail grouse 35; 
ptarmigan 550. 

A total of 63,352 fur bearing animals were taken by registered trappers, mainly 
muskrat and squirrel. 

There are a total of 190 individual traplines and five group areas registered. Total 
revenue collected was $21,065.48. 


Roads, Bridges, and Public Works 

The Whitehorse-Keno Road was opened to all traffic on May 24, 1958. The 
Carmacks ice bridge went out on April 27 and the Carmacks, Pelly and Stewart 
ferries were launched between May 16 and 20. The Carmacks ferry stayed in operation 
until November 15 while the Stewart and Pelly ferries were taken out of the water on 
October 10-12, then relaunched due to mild weather, and finally removed from service 
October 22. The Carmacks ferry was used by 10,929 vehicles, the Pelly by 7,042 and 
the Dawson ferry, which was in operation from May 19 to October 8, by 3,119. 

For the first time in history the road from Dawson to 60 Mile was opened to 
wheeled traffic in April. 

Re-construction of the Flat Creek-Dawson Road continued and 107 miles of 
the Canol Road repaired. The Canol Road is now open for 150 miles from Johnson’s 
Crossing, Mile 837 of the Alaska Highway, to the junction of the Ross and Pelly 
Rivers. In the Mayo-Elsa district ten miles of road were built between Elsa and 
Sullivan Creek. 

Building construction included garages, clerks’ residences at Mayo and Dawson, 
a residence for the Dawson mining recorder and residence and an office for the Mayo 
mining recorder. 
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To His Excellency Major General Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., 
M.C.,C.D., Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to lay before Your Excel- 
lency the Annual Report of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1960. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WALTER DINSDALE 


Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
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The Honourable Walter Dinsdale, P.C., M.P.., 


Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 
Sir: 

I have the honour to submit the Seventh Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, for the fiscal year which 
ended March 31, 1960. 

During the year developments in Canada’s north showed encouraging 
results in terms both of capital investment for the exploration and develop- 
ment of resources, and of progress in making available education and other 
services to the Eskimo people and northern residents generally. 

During the fiscal year, continued active interest in the oil and gas 
potential of the Yukon and Northwest Territories was demonstrated by 
private companies willing to invest in scientific exploration over literally mil- 
lions of acres, both on the mainland and on the Arctic Islands. Revised 
“Canada Oil and Gas Regulations” were prepared to encourage this invest- 
ment and to protect the right of Canadian companies and the Canadian public 
to share in the expected discoveries. It is of course not possible, at this 
stage, to assess accurately the extent of oil and gas deposits, but discoveries 
of oil in the Yukon Territory, and of gas in the southern Mackenzie District, 
offer encouragement for the future. 

Prospects for mineral development were shadowed by uranium market- 
ing difficulties and by the imminent exhaustion of ore reserves at Port 
Radium, N.W.T., Canada’s first uranium producer. However, these develop- 
ments were offset by the recognition of a major tungsten deposit on the Flat 
River, N.W.T., which is likely soon to come into production. During the year 
studies were undertaken leading to the drafting of new “Canada Mining 
Regulations” which, like the Oil and Gas Regulations, will operate to 
encourage investment while protecting the interests of Canadians in northern 
mineral deposits. 

Educational facilities in the Northwest Territories were substantially 
increased with the coming into operation of the new twenty-five classroom 
federal school at Inuvik. With this school, and other smaller ones, it was 
possible in 1959-60 to provide educational facilities to almost half of the 
Eskimo children of school age and to virtually all the children of other 
racial groups in the Territories. In five years, Eskimo enrolment has increased 
more than threefold. While this progress is encouraging, it should be borne in 
mind that to make education available to all children in the Territories, 
and to meet the expected increase in population of school age, it will be 
necessary to continue to plan for an average of twenty-five new classrooms 
each year. 


The importance to northern people of new small industries has been 
stressed many times, and I can now report further progress. Last year, three 
new Eskimo co-operatives were established, and show every prospect of 
success. The development of a new Eskimo art form was marked by an 
exhibition of seal-skin prints and stone rubbings last spring; this excited a 
good deal of interest among dealers and collectors, and produced very 
worthwhile returns for the Eskimo artists. Both in the Arctic and in the 
Mackenzie District, the tourist industry offers substantial prospects for expan- 
sion and employment. The formation of the Northwest Territories Tourist 
Association, the success of the first buffalo sport-hunting season, and the 
opening of an Eskimo-operated tourist camp in the high Arctic, are evidence 
of progress during the year. 

The National Parks Branch reports record attendance of 4.6 millions 
during the year. This represents an increase of almost ten per cent over 
1958-59, and the trend shows no signs of change. A notable new develop- 
ment during the year was the restoration of an 18th century house in 
Quebec City—the first time that a building has been maintained because of 
its architectural as well as its historic interest. It is hoped that in the future 
it will be possible to extend this precedent to a few other structures of 
particular interest. Further progress was made with the development of 
Terra Nova National Park, and of facilities at other parks across the 
country. During the year, the National Parks Branch established a small 
education and interpretation service, to provide better information about 
special natural features of interest to parks visitors. 

May I call your attention particularly to the special article on “Wildlife 
in Man’s World” which appears at the beginning of this report. 

The Water Resources Branch was particularly occupied with provision 
of technical advice on proposals for using the waters of the Columbia River. 
Special problems were also investigated on other rivers, notably the Fraser, 
Yukon, Mackenzie, Saint John, and St. Lawrence. 

During the year, agreement was reached on a program to expand the 
work undertaken by the Forestry Branch. This will, over the next five years, 
permit better service to the forest-based industries in Canada, through an 
increase in the research undertaken both in forestry and in the use of 
forest products, and the creation of a new field extension service to make the 
results of forest products research more readily available to the smaller units 
of the industries. The program of co-operation with the Province of New 
Brunswick and the forest operators there, to control the spruce budworm by 
aerial spraying, was extended for a further year. The Forestry Branch will, 
of course, cease to be a part of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources with the creation of a new Department of Forestry, as 
announced in the Speech from the Throne on January 14, 1960. 

The problem of inadequate space, which has handicapped the National 
Museum for many years, approached solution in 1959-60 with the departure 
of units of other departments from the museum building to new quarters. 
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Plans are being made to use the space thus released for expanded exhibition 
of museum collections in both the natural history and human _ history 
sections. 

Inquiries received by the Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
increased during the year to a record 759,000. This accompanied increased 
spending by foreign tourists in Canada, which reached about $393 million in 
1959—a gain of $44 million over the calendar year 1958. The annual 
publicity campaign was highlighted by the preparation of “Invitation to 
Canada”, a 50-page booklet in full colour which probably has the largest 
circulation of any Canadian publication. 

The Roads to Resources Program announced in 1958 began to show 
substantial results during the year. By the end of the period under review, 
agreements had been signed with nine of the ten provinces, and payments to 
them amounted to $10,750,000. With the provincial share, this represents 
over twenty-one million dollars spent on new roads designed to open 
Canadian resources to economic development. 

Plans for the “Resources for Tomorrow” Conference were also well 
advanced by the end of the year. The federal-provincial Steering Committee, 
had established the scope and aims of the Conference and a Secretariat, 
operating within the department but responsible ultimately to the Committee, 
had been established to make the necessary preliminary arrangements for the 
meeting in October 1961. 

This letter suggests in a very summary way some of the more significant 
problems and achievements of the department during the year under review. 
I know you will agree with me that the progress reflects the competence of 
a capable and loyal staff. The department is most fortunate in this respect. 
I would like to record also the invaluable service provided to us by other 
government agencies—notably the Treasury Office and the Translation Office. 
Finally, the interest and encouragement expressed by the general public 
were of tremendous help; without this support, it would not be possible for 
us to work effectively in many of the areas of responsibility entrusted to this 
department. 


Your obedient servant, 


R. G. ROBERTSON, 
Deputy Minister. 
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Wildlife in Man’s World 


Wildlife is a part of the history of man. In hunting and trapping, he first 
asserted his superiority over other species and exercised his native resource- 
fulness and ingenuity. But the relegation of all other living things to inferior 
positions made their survival steadily more dependent on the activities, the 
desires and the convenience of man. The hunter, with his discriminating 
taste and large appetite, was a selective and wasteful killer who upset the 
system of natural checks and balances that had governed wildlife populations. 
Apart from such direct action, however, the capacity of man to appropriate 
more and more of the earth to his uses extended a pressure on wildlife that 
could not be resisted. 

Until agriculture was developed, wildlife was the most important of all 
resources. It provided man with food and clothing as well as materials for 
weapons, tools and utensils. Game remained as 
an important supplement of diet and economy 
while the first attempts at agriculture were 
being made. Hunting occupied too firm a place 
in man’s culture to be supplanted entirely. It 
moulded whole societies and created a lasting 
see myth that the hunter was stronger and more 

ae . manly than the land-tiller. The relatively un- 
exciting routines of agriculture were left to the women at first and men took up 
the hoe and the scythe only when they had been convinced that agriculture 
also could be man’s work. 

As man developed socially, the pursuit of mammals, birds and freshwater 
fish, which once had been a necessity of existence, became instead a pastime. 
However it was in many places a pastime limited by law and custom to a 
few. Game is inseparable from its environment, and since under the feudal 
system only the nobility controlled sufficient land to establish private game 
preserves, hunting and fishing flourished primarily as. aristocratic sports. 
Kings and nobles developed an elaborate technology for their sport and 
dignified it with ceremony and ritual. The code of sportsmanship was a 
natural counterpart of the code of chivalry. 

Not all peasants accepted these restrictions. Many were willing to face 
severe penalties to stock their bare larders, a danger that made their exploits 
with trap and snare as sporting as those of the nobles with their packs of 
hounds, their stables of horses and their armouries of weapons. The poacher’s 
ferret, like the lord’s falcon, was a hunting symbol of the age. 

Outside the civilized heartlands, wildlife maintained its elemental rela- 
tion to human existence. But though primitive tribes hunted game to satisfy 
their basic wants, they almost always entertained beliefs that involved a 
respect for the animals they sought. Crude drawings on cave walls still 
express the awe and religious respect which men accorded to them. Power 
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and courage greater than the hunter’s was attributed to the wild creatures he 
hunted, and in some tribes particular animals and birds were worshipped as 
deities. To-day, while we depend on other natural resources and the products 
of farms and factories for our material needs, some of this ancestral attitude 
survives. Our sophistication does not preclude our experiencing the same 
primitive thrill when we observe a wild creature in its natural surroundings. 
Though incapable of being assessed in any tangible form, the spiritual 
values of wildlife clearly influence our modern life and welfare. 

When the first Europeans came to colonize the new lands of North 
America they found ample wild resources beyond their experience. Dense 
forests stretched back from the shoreline pierced by rivers rich in fish. Deer, 
bear, elk, wild turkeys and buffalo were plentiful, and overhead great flights 
of ducks, geese, passenger pigeons and other edible birds cleaved the air. We 
know now—human tendencies toward exaggeration and unscientific observa- 
tion being what they are—that the first settlers 
overestimated the quantity of wildlife. But 
game and fish were certainly available in large 
numbers to people who had never had an 
opportunity to hunt and fish legally before. 

Necessity forced the colonists to clear and 
break the land and sow crops. Wildlife, like 
the forests and the Indians, was in part an 
impediment if not a threat to the establishment 
of stable, peaceful settlements. But strange and 
disturbing as this new North American envi- 
ronment was to the new immigrant, he could 
not fail to realize that here were new liberties that his former life had not 
offered. Here wildlife was free to anyone. No royal prerogatives or social 
distinctions restricted a man’s right to hunt and fish as he pleased. This 
concept of wildlife as a resource for all people to use and enjoy remains 
today as a tradition in the public attitude to fish and game. 

The impact of settlement on North America’s wildlife was apparent from 
the early 17th century. The advance of agriculture inland from the eastern 
coasts reduced the wildlife in many regions. Species that endangered human 
life or crops were slaughtered, while others were dispossessed of their habitats; 
fur-bearing animals were trapped relentlessly to supply the large market in 
furs that had been established by European fashion. 

The fur trade was of far-reaching significance in the uneasy relationship 
between wildlife and man on the North American continent. It placed the 
continent’s fur-bearing animals at the mercy of voracious commercial 
demands. The beaver, the most eagerly sought animal, was trapped relent- 
lessly so that the gentlemen of Europe might be properly hatted. Even in the 
early 1600’s, the de Caens were shipping as many as 22,000 beaver skins a 
year from Canada to France. By 1743 the combined export by British and 
French fur traders was in excess of 150,000 beaver pelts a year, as well as 
large numbers of other skins like marten, otter and fisher. 
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The impact of the fur trade was felt for more than three centuries. In 
pursuit of new and unexploited fur resources the traders moved ever deeper 
into the land, acquiring in the process geographical knowledge that prepared 
the way for detailed exploration and settlement. The Indians and Eskimos 
became willing participants in the trade and with the more efficient weapons 
they obtained in barter for their furs they developed into destroyers of wild- 
life almost as efficient as the white men with whom they dealt. 

In fairness it should be stated that not all fur-traders were unaware of 
the need to conserve game resources. The Hudson’s Bay Company, for 
example, sold only single-shot rifles to Indians, and imposed restrictions on 
their fur take when it became apparent that the beaver population was being 
depleted. Nor were all Indians and Eskimos eager to trap more animals than 
they required to barter for essential trade goods. 

While the trade had a great effect on exploration, and on economic and 
social development, its influence on the country’s wildlife was far from 
salutary. Over-trapping was the vice of the fur trade, and its effect first became 
evident in a large decline in the beaver population. But there were other 
human activities that caused even greater destruction. 

Agriculture, developing after the fur trade, often upset the soil cover 
and the natural plant growth on which the wild animals depended, and 
destroyed the specialized ranges and habitats of many mammals and birds. 
A mentality that justified the extermination of wildlife on economic grounds 
alone dominated the continent in the first half of the 19th century. At least, 
the fur traders were practical businessmen who realized that there were 
limits to the fur-bearing crop they harvested. No considerations of economics 
and common sense restricted the individuals who now seemed determined to 
destroy any wildlife species of value. They shot the buffalo for hides and 
tongues, wildfowl for the food market, birds with bright feathers for the 
milliners. The exploitation of wildlife that began with the fur-trade reached 
its climax in the slaughter of the last herds of plains bison in the late 19th 
century. 

As the last loads of buffalo bones rolled eastward to be manufactured 
into fertilizer, a few thoughtful people took stock of the ravages that had 
been committed on nature’s creatures by civilized man. It was a melancholy 
inventory. In less than 300 years men had destroyed more than they could 
replace. Birds like the passenger pigeon, the auk, the Labrador duck, and 
the Eskimo curlew had been totally destroyed; many hoofed animals, such 
as the bighorn sheep, the antelope and the musk-ox, seemed destined to 
become curiosities like the buffalo; fur seals, whales and walrus had been 
depleted. Not only had men nearly wiped out many creatures: they had also 
invaded the natural homes of the mammals, frightening away some species by 
their presence and then burning or cutting the forests, diverting and fouling 
the streams, changing the face of the land until little refuge was left for the 
wildlife to recover in relative security. 
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The men who scanned the dismal history of wildlife destruction were 
the continent’s first conservationists. They evolved the principle that the 
renewable natural resources of wildlife, forests, water and land should be 
protected and that their use should, in some degree, be regulated—if for no 
other reason, so that man might be saved from the results of his own folly. 
Land and water, with their plants and wildlife, were recognized by a few as 
resources that were not unlimited, and as elements that should be dealt with, 
not simply for the benefit and appetite of the current generation, but in a 
fashion that would preserve them also for future generations. 

Unfortunately, public opinion was slow to recognize the basic importance 
of these principles. The doctrines of the laissez-faire economists, the desires 
of the promoters and industrialists of the day, and the tradition of a limitless 
continent and open frontier were too strong a combination. It was not until 
late in the last century that the people, and hence their governments, began to 
give even an element of acceptance to the conservation of renewable resources 
and, .as a part of that idea, to the protection of wildlife. 

This was given a practical demonstration 
in Canada by passage of the first provincial game 
acts and the establishment of national parks. 
The first such Canadian park, now Banff 
National Park, was established in the Rocky 
Mountains in 1887. The primary purpose of 
national parks was not to protect wildlife alone. 
Birds and animals were considered only as an 
important part of a natural heritage that should 
be preserved for people to enjoy and appreciate. 
However, in effect, national parks are preserves 
in which species native to those areas live a free and protected life. 

Outside the national parks, wildlife, with one exception, has been con- 
sidered the legislative responsibility of the provincial and territorial govern- 
ments. They enact, administer and enforce the laws and regulations respecting 
hunting, trapping, and other activities that affect wild mammals. 

The exception is the federal responsibility over migratory birds resulting 
from the Migratory Birds Convention of 1916 between Canada and the 
United States. This treaty recognized the value of wild birds as food and as 
eaters of insects harmful to agriculture, and was directed at providing more 
effective protection than was possible under unco-ordinated provincial and 
state laws or under the laws of either country alone. 

The Migratory Birds Convention listed those groups of birds that were 
to be protected by the two countries. Song birds, and others that helped the 
farmers by destroying harmful insects, were to be protected completely, and 
those that were game birds were safeguarded by hunting regulations revised 
each year. 

Under the Treaty, the federal governments of Canada and the United 
States, after consultation with the states and provinces, set bag limits. Season 
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lengths can also be set within certain outside limits prescribed by the Treaty. 
Within that framework the states and provinces may add other waterfowl 
restrictions if they so desire. The prohibition of hunting on Sunday is an 
example of a provincial regulation that is found in some provinces, but not 
in all. Enforcement of the migratory bird regulations in Canada is the 
responsibility of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

In Canada federal-provincial wildlife conferences are held annually 
where delegates of provincial and federal game agencies meet to co-ordinate 
their activities. The success of the conferences has been shown by their 
expansion to include discussion of technical problems of game management, 
after the more routine details of co-ordinating waterfowl seasons have been 
completed. Subjects considered vary widely. Recently for example, they have 
included co-operative caribou studies, interprovincial shipment of live game, 
and the marketing of wild furs. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service, which has developed from a migratory 
birds section in the National Parks Branch, has certain clearly defined and 
generally accepted responsibilities. Besides its work with migratory birds it 
advises other federal agencies on wildlife in federal areas and the territorial 
governments on wildlife in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, advises the 
national government generally on wildlife resources, and carries out related 
research. 

As a result it acquires and distributes much information useful to the 
managers of the wildlife resource. Research findings are made available in a 
series of bulletins. Informative pamphlets are issued as the need arises. A series 
of translations of Russian papers on game management and research was 
instituted at the request of the Provinces. A new series of monographs has 
been arranged and will be issued as material becomes available. In contrast 
to the bulletins which report individual studies, the monographs are exhaustive 
treatises on wildlife subjects. 

Forty biologists are employed by the Canadian Wildlife Service, about 
one-quarter assigned exclusively to research in Northern Canada and the 
remainder distributed among research projects in other parts of the country. 
The biologists work in three sections, concerned with migratory birds, mam- 
mals, and fish. The 20 ornithologists work in close association with the 
provincial governments, Ducks Unlimited (Canada), and the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The mammalogists concentrate on the mammals of the 
national parks and the northern territories, cooperating closely with the 
territorial governments and other agencies. Because sport fishing is such an 
important activity in national parks, biologists carry out research in support 
of fish management programs and investigate special problems caused by 
blood-sucking insects and algae. These, if unchecked, create unfavourable 
conditions for swimmers, fishermen, and other parks visitors. Control 
measures must be handled carefully if wildlife is not to be harmed. 

The provinces carry the chief responsibility in the management of wild- 
life resources. They develop and enforce the regulations which affect the 
majority of hunters, trappers, and freshwater fishermen. This involves 
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difficult problems in balancing the interests of sportsmen, naturalists, farmers 
and stockmen, and other groups of people with special concerns. It is not 
easy to secure the optimum economic and recreational benefits of wildlife for 
residents and their visitors. 

Regulations cannot be effective without public understanding and 
sympathy. This implies that the rules must be based upon a solid foundation 
of practical information gained through research. It also implies effective 
public education programs. 

Each province has established a department responsible for the 
administration of wildlife resources, often in association with other renewable 
resources such as forests. The progress made in wildlife management reflects 
the competence of these agencies and the effectiveness of their personnel 
engaged in research, enforcement, and education. 

Provincial and federal wildlife activities are supplemented by a great 
number of private and public associations active in wildlife conservation. 
Fish and Game Associations composed of hunters and fishermen study and 
practice wildlife conservation with intense interest. Youth organizations, like 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides, 
introduce their members to wildlife 
conservation as part of their experience 
of the outdoors. 

The Canadian Audubon Society 
fosters a deeper appreciation of bird- 
life and supports measures for its pro- 
tection. Provincial Museums and the 
National Museum of Canada stimulate 
public interest in animals, fish and birds and carry out basic biological and 
taxonomic research. 

All these agencies—federal, provincial, or private—are closely con- 
cerned with aspects of wildlife management. Effective co-operation between 
them is essential in dealing with many wildlife problems. This co-operation 
has been achieved, not only through formal meetings like the annual Federal- 
Provincial Wildlife Conference, but also through the development of 
effective working arrangements to exchange information and co-ordinate 
activities. 

Man has indeed moved a long way from the days when he looked on 
wildlife principally as something to be destroyed for his immediate gain. 
He knows that in 20th century Canada wildlife has modern values for 
recreation that are already of far reaching importance. With an immense 
potential for recreation—hunting, fishing, photography, nature study and 
just looking—the wildlife resource already has an economic value that tends 
to be under-estimated. It may well be greater than the value wildlife had 
during the earlier years of exploitation. 

It is worth considering the economic and social consequences of 
nationwide decline in mammal and fish populations to a level that 
would deprive Canadians of the pleasures of hunting and _ fishing. 
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Sporting goods stores and manufacturers would suffer immediately and 
directly, and many other businesses would feel the effect in some degree. 
Producers and retailers of boats, camping gear and specialized outdoor cloth- 
ing, the transportation industry, hunting camps and resorts—all these and 
many more that provide supporting services for hunting and fishing would lose 
a major market. Agriculture, forest industries and employment generally 
would not escape the consequences. 

Even more substantial would be the emotional, psychological and 
social effects. Canadians would be deprived of a recreation activity that 
is both a sport and a hobby. For many people, a weekend of fishing at a 
favorite lake, a week of deer hunting, or a few early morning hours of duck 
hunting sometimes taken before a busy working day, is the most prized of 
all recreation activities. In hunting and fishing they find satisfaction that is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find in modern life, and re-live in the 
gunsights and the bending rod the atavistic experience of conquering nature. 
With the increasing tensions and pressures of life in the modern world, the 
value of recreation is being accorded a steadily higher place. Probably the 
most generally enjoyed of recreations are associated with wildlife in its 
various forms. 

Tangible evidence of the economic and recreational importance of 
hunting and fishing in the United States was provided by a survey carried 
out in 1955 on behalf of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. No comparable survey has been made in Canada but it is 
fairly safe to assume that Canadian recreational habits are similar to those 
revealed in the survey. The results also have a Canadian application in the 
hundreds of thousands of U.S. tourists who travel north each year, primarily 
for the great hunting and fishing opportunities Canada offers. 

The U.S. survey produced some remarkable information. One out of 
every three households had one or more fishermen and hunters; one man of 
every five hunted. In 1955, U.S. hunters and fishermen spent almost $3 
billion and travelled 10 billion miles on their sports. 

About five million hunters travelled from one to 250 miles for hunting 
but half this number travelled more than 750 miles. Of this latter group of 
about 2.5 million, 1.8 million travelled more than 1,000 miles for the hunting 
they wanted. The results of the poll among fishermen are even more striking 
in their economic implications to Canada; 5,453,000 people—almost a 
quarter of the total number of fishermen—travelled more than 1,000 miles 
to fish. 

Canada’s wildlife resources support an annual expenditure on hunting 
and fishing of possibly $300 million. Their economic value in relation to 
other recreations such as photography, nature study and casual sight-seeing is 
dfficult to estimate. For thousands of people it is a rare privilege to observe 
a wild animal or bird in its natural surroundings and preserve that memory 
on film. Interest in wildlife for its beauty and grace and novelty alone is 
growing and is a factor that cannot be dismissed in any assessment of wild- 
life’s value to our economy. 
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While recreation appears to be the major use for wildlife many Cana- 
dians still rely directly on game for their livelihood and even for their 
existence. Fur-trapping is still an important occupation in Canada. In 1958-59 
Canadian wild fur sales totalled more than $9.7 million. Many Eskimos and 
Indians earn their livelihood from fur-trapping and they need wildlife for 
food and clothing. Much of the economic and social difficulty that has been 
experienced by some groups of Eskimos stems directly from a decline in the 
number of caribou, which had provided meat 
for food, hides for warm clothing, and bone for 
implements. 

Wildlife also controls insects and small 
mammals which damage crops. The coyote 
preys on the field mouse and the extent of his 
control is only being properly appreciated now 
that he has been killed off in western agricul- 
tural areas by an extensive poisoning program. 
Birds feed on a great many insects that harm 
agricultural production and damage and kill 
commercial timber stands and shade trees. 

The main objective of Canadians concerned with the future of wildlife is 
that it should be managed properly as a renewable natural resource of great 
value. As a natural resource it should not be regarded as a competitor of 
other resources for our attention, but as an integral part of the whole complex 
of natural resources that are of value and benefit to man. The relationship 
between resources is a difficult subject to understand and man’s attempts to 
put comparative artificial valuations on resources have complicated the subject 
further. Wildlife as a resource will be given attention at the forthcoming 
“Resources for Tomorrow” Conference. This conference, which will be 
devoted to a study of renewable resources and their use by Canadians, should 
encourage a clearer understanding of the position wildlife occupies in our 
national life. 

Wildlife management in Canada must place stress on the preservation of 
natural habitat as much as it stresses the preservation of the mammals and 
fish which live there. A wild animal and its surroundings cannot be separated; 
one cannot be preserved without preserving the other. 

Management must also solve the problems arising, ironically, from 
under-use of wildlife. The scientific training and practical experience of the 
wildlife biologist may enable him to effect increases in wildlife population, 
but as yet he has only a very limited knowledge of rational and acceptable 
methods of influencing men to harvest a surplus wildlife crop. As in many 
other fields, technology has surpassed man’s progress in managing his own 
affairs, and created disturbing new problems. The early conservationists 
would indeed be disillusioned to discover that the modern wildlife scientist 
is as often concerned with a surplus of some species of mammal as he is with 
the preservation of a rare species threatened with extinction. 
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The dynamism of wildlife is often not appreciated. The creatures of the 
wild concentrate their energy on reproduction and the care and upbringing of 
their young. This is a tremendous force, causing many species to multiply so 
rapidly that the problem may easily become one of over-population and 
control instead of protection. Changes in habitat intensify this effect. The 
replacement of evergreen by deciduous forests in British Columbia bene- 
fitted moose and, with plentiful food, they multiplied until their population 
exceeded the land’s capacity to support them. Similarly beaver flourish when 
deciduous forests are present and decline when the evergreens become 
dominant. 

With protection and suitable habitat, the beaver, for example, more than 
recovered from over-trapping and is present in numbers probably greater than 
at the height of the fur trade. About 1930 Grey Owl, the great friend of the 
beaver, started a colony in Prince Albert National Park with two beavers, 
Jelly Roll and Rawhide; to-day the park, which was almost empty of beaver 
in 1930, contains many thousands of the hard-working creatures—a popula- 
tion too large to be treated with indifference by park officers. Even in densely 
populated urban areas beavers flourish. Within a short drive of Ottawa there 
are so many beaver that several farmers make a respectable part-time income 
from trapping them for their pelts. 

This ability of wildlife to recover quickly from losses and exploitation 
brings other problems to wildlife officers besides those of over-population. 
Because most wild species are not easily seen, they can multiply rapidly 
before their increase is detected. This necessitates careful and frequent 
inventories. Unlike other resources, an estimate of quantity does not last long. 
Inventories must be repeated frequently lest significant population changes 
pass unnoted. 

Research is of course basic to any improvements in wildlife manage- 
ment. One relatively neglected area is the pathology and diseases of wildlife. 
Another is the effect of chemical control agents such as insecticides. U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife investigators have found that quail are unable to reproduce 
adequately when insecticides have been introduced in their environment; 
insecticides may have a more destructive effect on game birds than they are 
already known to have on fish. The responsibility for increased research will 
be that of the wildlife biologists; this handful of scientific investigators and 
advisers will have to be strengthened and given more public backing if they are 
to provide the sound factual basis for improved wildlife management programs. 

Canada’s wildlife is far from a passing phenomenon, a resource that 
had only temporary value during earlier stages of economic and social 
progress. In contemporary life the creatures of air, field, forest and stream are 
a vital natural resource as worthy of being managed scientifically and 
administered wisely as of being preserved humanely. Conservation in the 
modern wildlife context is a combination of scientific research and practical 
management based on informed public support and co-operation. It calls for 
close teamwork between conservation officer, scientist, administrator and par- 
ticularly the citizen, who has a responsible position on the conservation team. 


Annual Report of the 
Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 


“Northern Affairs and National Resources” is the most recent of several 
names under which this department has operated almost since Confedera- 
tion. It was then and is today a development department charged with 
encouraging growth and progress in the northern territories and by various 
forms of assistance, aiding orderly and sane use of national resources. 


Eight branches form the Department. 


The Northern Administration Branch bears heavy responsibilities for 
the economic and social development of the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories and for the welfare of the Eskimo people. 

The National Parks Branch is the administrator of Canada’s National 
Parks and National Historic Sites and Parks, conserving for future genera- 
tions the richness of Canada’s past and the wonders of its natural beauty. 
The Canadian Wildlife Service, forming part of this Branch, is the federal 
agency responsible for national wildlife conservation and research. 

In the resources field are the Water Resources Branch and the Forestry 
Branch. The Water Resources Branch collects and evaluates basic informa- 
tion on Canada’s water-power resources and studies broad questions of water 
use policy. 

The Forestry Branch engages in forest and forest products research and 
administers various agreements with the provinces made under the Canada 
Forestry Act. 

The Natural History and Human History Branches form the National 
Museum of Canada which is engaged in scientific research in natural history, 
archeology, and anthropology. 

The Canadian Government Travel Bureau works in many ways to 
increase the tourist traffic, its major effort being the vigorous promotion of 
Canadian tourist attractions in the United States. 

To serve these various operating Branches are the administrative 
divisions—Economic, Editorial and Information, Legal, Personnel, and Pur- 
chasing—which, under general direction from the Chief Administrative 
Officer, comprise Administration Services. 

Certain Boards, Commissions, and Advisory Committees report to the 
Minister. These include the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, 
the National Battlefields Commission and the Advisory Committees on 
Northern Development and on Water Use Policy. The Secretariat of the 
Resources for Tomorrow Conference reports to a Federal-Provincial Com- 
mittee of which the Minister is Chairman. 
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Northern Administration Branch 


The Northern Administration Branch is con- 
cerned with the administration of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 
It is responsible for all Eskimo affairs, whether in the territories or in the 
provinces, and for the resources of both territories together with certain 
Crown lands and mineral rights which are the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in the provinces. 

Territorial Governments with powers roughly analogous to those of the 
Provincial Governments have been established for both territories. In the 
Yukon, there is a Territorial Civil Service which administers all Territorial 
matters from Whitehorse, but in the Northwest Territories, where the only 
Territorial Service is the liquor system, the Branch provides the administra- 
tive machinery for the Territorial Government. In addition, the Branch also 
exercises a supervisory function, on behalf of the Federal Government, over 
the administration of all territorial affairs in both territories. 

The responsibilities of the Branch are broken down among six line 
divisions, the offices of the Administrator of the Mackenzie, the Administrator 
of the Arctic and the Commissioner of the Yukon. 

The Industrial Division handles such matters as industrial liaison, 
community and area planning, marketing research, cooperatives, a“ tourist 
office for the Government of the Northwest Territories and the encourage- 
ment and development of handicrafts, resource harvesting, and other activities 
designed to improve the economic well-being of the people of the north. The 
Welfare Division is responsible for welfare services in the Northwest Terri- 
tories and for all Eskimos everywhere in Canada except Newfoundland. 

The administration of mineral and other resources (except game) are 
dealt with through the Resources Division. Game in the Northwest Territories 
is the responsibility of the Territorial Division. In the Yukon, it is administered 
by the Territorial Civil Service. The Education Division operates the school 
system of the Northwest Territories except for the two school districts in 
Yellowknife. 

The Engineering Division is responsible for all Branch construction and 
maintenance and the supervision of the financing of the Roads to Resources 
Program. The work of the Territorial Division is devoted almost entirely to 
the administration of the legislation of the Northwest Territories. However, 
it also carries out the supervisory functions of the Branch with respect to the 
Territorial Government of the Yukon. 

During the year, the first phase of decentralizing the Branch’s administra- 
tive functions in the Northwest Territories to the offices of the Administrator 
of the Arctic and the Administrator of the Mackenzie was completed. This 
is the first step in the transfer of all administrative detail to the field offices. 
When completed, the line divisions will be free to devote themselves to policy 
matters and the co-ordination of field administration. 
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The Office of the Administrator of the Mackenzie 


This office provides field staff for the administration of federal respon- 
sibilities in the Mackenzie District and Banks and Victoria Islands of the 
Northwest Territories for natural resources, education, Wood Buffalo 
National Park, and welfare. It also provides administrative services for the 
territorial government, which has legislative responsibility for game, civil 
law, municipal districts and unorganized settlements and welfare (other than 
Indian and Eskimo). 

The headquarters of the Mackenzie Administrator is at Fort Smith, 
N.W.T. and offices are at Inuvik, Aklavik, Yellowknife, Hay River, Copper- 
mine, Tuktoyaktuk, and Cambridge Bay. 


Education 


Twenty-two schools were in operation in the District with a total enrol- 
ment of 3,371, made up of 534 Eskimo, 1,100 Indians, and 1,737 children 
of white status. Summer seasonal schools were in operation at Nahanni Butte, 
Trout Rock, and Snowdrift, N.W.T. Residences are operated to accommo- 
date certain children attending day schools. These children come from homes 
lacking school facilities within reasonable travelling distance. The residences 
are located at Fort Smith, 250 beds; Fort McPherson, 100 beds; Inuvik, two 
residences of 250 beds each. In addition to the above for primary grades, 
a residence for 80 high school students is located at Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

A milestone in the federal school system, established only a decade ago, 
was the opening in September, 1959, of a new 25-classroom school and 
two residences, at Inuvik, serving the Western Arctic. 

Vocational and high school courses are offered at Sir John Franklin 
School, Yellowknife. Students are enrolled from settlements of Mackenzie 
District and the Eastern Arctic. Workshop and home-making courses were 
extended to some schools of the District. Special vocational projects included 
fur garment making and house construction. Some students have been sent 
to the provinces for vocational training which cannot at present be offered 
in the Northwest Territories. 


Forests 


Forest management and protection services were provided for selected 
timbered areas of Mackenzie District and Wood Buffalo National Park. 

Production from the considerable stands in Wood Buffalo National Park 
increased slightly, with 17 million board feet produced in 1959, largely for 
southern markets. 

A small, but locally important, production of 14 million board feet was 
produced in Mackenzie District, involving operations along the Slave and 
Mackenzie Rivers in the Hay River, Fort Simpson, Port Radium, and Mac- 
kenzie Delta areas. 
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The protection work was relatively heavy, with 85 fires destroying a 
total of 111,344 acres. Total fire fighting costs were $60,000 averaging $636 
per fire. Lightning strikes and long-smouldering winter camp-fires were the 
principal causes of these forest fires. 


Minerals 


The Mining Recorder’s office, at Yellowknife, N.W.T., reported a rise 
in staking activity to a total of over 4,000 claims in 1959-60. The most prom- 
ising find was tungsten, in apparently large volume and high grade, in the 
Flat River area (headwaters of the Nahanni) near the Yukon-British 
Columbia-Northwest Territories Boundary. Considerable activity throughout 
the Mackenzie basin in the search for oil had a marked effect on the general 
economy. 

Production was chiefly gold from the Yellowknife area, and oil from 
Norman Wells. 


Wood Buffalo National Park 


This park comprising over 17,000 square miles, the largest of our 
national parks, was set aside for the preservation of the wood bison. Despite 
major intermingling with prairie bison it has now been established that some 
of the original wood bison still remain and steps are being taken towards 
preserving them. 

Four hundred and thirty-six buffalo were slaughtered at Lake Claire 
abattoir and the meat, totalling over two hundred thousand pounds, was 
marketed in the Northwest Territories. This harvesting serves a double pur- 
pose in controlling the natural increase and partially controlling disease, since 
the killing was selective. Testing in 1959-60 indicated a reduction in the 
incidence of disease in the buffalo herds at Lake Claire. 


W elfare 


A small organization provided trained welfare workers for the areas 
about Fort Smith, Mackenzie Delta, and Cambridge Bay, N.W.T. Conditions 
are such that most welfare services must be directed to meet basic needs for 
food, shelter, and clothing. Much of the work is done by other agencies and 
individuals as circumstances permit. 

Northern Service officers were maintained at Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, 
and Cambridge Bay, N.W.T., for the purpose of assisting the Eskimo people 
to adjust, in this period of a difficult trapping economy, to a beginning, and 
as yet inadequate, wage economy. 


Engineering 


Highway construction proceeded under contracts with an expenditure of 
$5,140,000. This included approximately 100 miles in the portion Fort 
Providence (Mackenzie River) towards Yellowknife, N.W.T., and 25 miles 
from Fort Fitzgerald, Alta., to Bell Rock, N.W.T. (Slave River). Construction 
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of 50 miles of secondary roads, largely in Wood Buffalo National Park, was 
carried out in the Fort Smith area, using departmental equipment and day 
labour, with an expenditure of $395,000. 

Building construction and maintenance was by contract or day labour, 
depending on the size of the project and local conditions. Included were 
such major items as sewer and water systems at Fort Simpson and Fort 
Smith, completion of the large school and hostels at Inuvik, and the first of 
two years’ construction of a school and hostel at Fort Simpson, N.W.T., 
together with many lesser projects throughout the District. Expenditures 
totalled $5,027,000. 


Game 


Administration under the Territorial Game Ordinance was carried out 
by a force of seven game officers and nine patrolmen under the direction 
of a Superintendent of Game. 

The barren-ground caribou, although still in critically small numbers, 
made a slight gain in 1959-60. Wolf control measures continued with 
apparently effective control on the caribou range. 

Sport hunting was opened in the Northwest Territories for buffalo, which 
have migrated in numbers out of Wood Buffalo National Park. Twenty-nine 
buffalo, one per licence issued, were taken. It is expected that the scope of 
this hunting will expand to the benefit of local trappers employed as guides. 

Trapping returns were generally good in forested areas, but poor in 
the barrens. 


The Office of the Administrator of the Arctic 


This office with headquarters in Ottawa is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the provisional Districts of Keewatin and Franklin (except Victoria 
and Banks Islands) and for the administration of Eskimo affairs in northern 
Quebec. A regional headquarters is maintained at Churchill, Man., with area 
offices at Rankin Inlet and Baker Lake. Another regional headquarters is 
maintained at Frobisher Bay, with an area office at Cape Dorset. Northern 
Quebec area offices at Fort Chimo, Sugluk, and Great Whale River reported 
direct to the District Office. Area offices were under construction at Coral 
Harbour, Igloolik, and Pond Inlet in the Northwest Territories, and at Port 
Harrison in northern Quebec. In communities where no administrators were 
posted, community principals and teachers carried out administrative duties 
in addition to their educational work. The development of district, regional, 
and area headquarters led to greater co-ordination of the Department’s 
various programs in the field. 


Economy of the District 

While permanent wage employment in the District continues to increase, 
notably at such centres as Churchill, Frobisher Bay, and Rankin Inlet, some 
diversification of the economy of those still living on the land continues to be 
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needed, particularly in parts of Keewatin and northern Quebec. For those 
dependent on hunting and trapping, some relief was afforded by the fact that 
the price for white fox fur was the highest in more than 20 years. Unfor- 
tunately the harvest was good only in parts of northern Quebec, with catches 
being insignificant in Keewatin and Franklin. 

Some Eskimos found seasonal employment with mining exploration 
companies, government survey parties, and stevedoring companies. The best 
hope for improvement in some areas, however, lay in the activities of field 
officers who, in co-operation with specialist officers of the Industrial Division, 
carried out commercial fisheries and logging in the George River-Port Burwell 
area in northern Quebec, a commercial fishery at Frobisher Bay, and a 
tourist operation at Cape Dorset. Fisheries for domestic use were carried on 
by field officers at Baker Lake, Rankin Inlet, and other points. An expansion 
of this kind of activity is indicated for 1960 in those areas where wage employ- 
ment is not yet a significant factor. 


Engineering Services 


With construction crews working out of Churchill, Fort Chimo, Frobisher 
Bay, and Great Whale River, under the direction of the Arctic District 
Engineer, work was carried on in 24 communities in the District. The 
following buildings were completed: 1 six-bedroom children’s home, 46 
houses, 22 apartments, 11 schools, 9 powerhouse-warehouses, and 3 mis- 
cellaneous buildings. The following buildings were partially completed: 3 
houses, 1 school, 3 powerhouse-warehouses, 2 garages, 1 transit centre, and 1 
workshop. In addition to the foregoing, 17 units of living accommodation for 
Eskimos employed on the DEW Line were erected. The first full year of 
the program of providing low-cost houses for other Eskimos saw 120 units 
shipped and 82 erected. This latter work was carried on in co-operation with, 
and frequently under the supervision of resident field officers, with as much 
of the construction as possible being done by the prospective Eskimo 
purchasers. 


Education 


Under the direction of the Chief Superintendent of Schools for the 
Arctic District, there were 43 federal classrooms in operation educating 871 
Eskimo children (40 per cent of the school-age population), 25 Indians and 
51 others, located in 17 schools. In addition, there were 11 part-time 
mission schools receiving grants-in-aid based on minimum attendance. One 
seasonal school operated during the summer months. There were 43 teachers, 
one teacher’s aid and two vocational training instructors employed in the 
District. In order to have more Eskimo children attend school on a regular 
basis, eight new schools with 17 classrooms were being erected for opening 
in September, 1960, and six small hostels were planned for Baker Lake, 
Port Harrison, and Great Whale River. 
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Adult education has been the concern of teaching staffs in most com- 
munities in the District and a good beginning has been made in home- 
making, child care, and Basic English classes. 

In co-operation with teachers and administrators in the field, the 
District Education Office selected candidates for courses arranged by the 
Vocational Training Section of the Education Division. On one particular 
course, held at the RCEME School, Barriefield, Ontario, some 20 Eskimos 
with little or no formal education received training in the operation and 
maintenance of diesel electric power plants and most of the graduates are 
now in full-time wage employment. 

Orientation courses were held in Ottawa in August, 1959, for new 
teachers. In January, 1960, teachers of the Churchill Region met for a 
week’s conference at Churchill. 


W elfare 


The Eskimo Rehabilitation Centre at Frobisher Bay continued to 
provide rehabilitation services for persons discharged from tuberculosis 
sanatoria and for other disabled Eskimos. Such projects as a laundry, 
bakery, movie house, sewing centre, and barber shop provided re-training 
opportunities for disabled people. At Churchill, Man., three children’s 
receiving homes and a home for aged people were operated. 

Welfare activities were considerably hampered by the shortage of 
trained welfare officers in the field. The year began with two social workers 
in the District and ended with one. Nevertheless, in co-operation with other 
members of the field staff, good work was done in the provision of social 
assistance, in the placement of children in foster homes, in the maintenance 
of contact between patients in sanatoria in Southern Canada and their 
families in the North, and in many other related activities. 


General 


Officers of the Arctic District arranged the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Eskimo Affairs Committee in Ottawa on May 25, 1959. This meeting 
was distinguished by the attendance for the first time of four Eskimo 
delegates. 

A training course, the “Northern University”, was organized for new 
northern service officers, social workers, teachers and other field staff to 
enable them to carry on their work more effectively. Participation in the 
annual Eastern Arctic Patrol on the C.M.S. C. D. Howe took place during 
the summer months and a number of air patrols were made to many com- 
munities in the District by district, regional, and area officers. 

Representatives of the District took part in proceedings of the Inter- 
departmental Meteorological Committee, the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Fur Promotion, the Canadian Board on Geographical Names, and many 
other committees. 
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Education Division? 


The education of children in the Northwest Territories is the joint 
responsibility of the Federal and Northwest Territories Governments. The 
Federal Government is responsible for the education of Indians and Eskimos; 
the Territorial Government is responsible for the education of other children. 
Territorial funds reimburse the Federal Treasury for the expenses of 
educating non-native children. 

The average school attendance of non-native children is much higher 
than that of Eskimo and Indians. Most non-native children have parents who 
earn a more or less steady income and have a permanent home in a com- 
munity with a school, and the children are, therefore, able to attend school 
regularly. As a result, the regular attendance of all native children (both 
Indian and Eskimo) is approximately 70 per cent as compared to more than 
90 per cent for all others. 

The aim of the Department is to provide elementary education and 
advanced academic or vocational education for students and adults with 
special aptitudes. This program is being developed by the construction of 
new government schools and students’ residences, by providing more 
bursaries and other aids for students, by development of special curricula 
for northern schools and by conducting special vocational educational 
projects. 

The Department has 39 schools, 33 of these in the Northwest Territories, 
five in Northern Quebec and one in the Yukon Territory. There were nine 
part-time schools operated by Roman Catholic and Anglican missions and 
assisted by Federal Government grants. Federal schools which allow full- 
time attendance are replacing these. One mission residential and day school 
was operated and in addition there are three company schools and two 
municipal schools. The increase in the number of federal day school rooms 
since 1950 is illustrated by the graph on Page 31. 

Total attendance at federal schools in the Northwest Territories was 
3,337. Of this total, 1,186 were Eskimo pupils, 928 Indian, and 1,223 white. 


Vocational Education 


Industrial Arts and Home Economics 


These courses are offered at Grades 7, 8, and 9 with more advanced 
courses for Grades 10, 11, and 12. 

A new centre was opened at Inuvik. Two Home Economics teachers 
were employed. The Industrial Arts teacher is preparing boys for vocational 
courses at Yellowknife. Evening and part-time classes are provided for adults. 


1See Appendix B, Nos. 4, 5. 
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Industrial Arts training has not yet started at Frobisher Bay but Home 
Economics is progressing satisfactorily. A carpentry instructor will offer 
training in wood working until more space is available in September, 1960. 

A limited program was carried out at Great Whale River. 

In areas with limited enrolments, part-time instructors are hired locally. 


Vocational Training at N.W.T. Centres 


At the Sir John Franklin School, Yellowknife, the program was based 
on carpentry and building construction, and mechanics. A technical elective 
course in Industrial Arts and Home Economics was offered Grades 10, 11, 
and 12. A heavy equipment operators’ course was introduced for students 
from both the Eastern and Western Arctic. A power station for the Northern 
Canada Power Commission was utilized as a live project for carpentry and 
building construction classes. 


Vocational Training at “Outside” Schools 


When facilities are not available in the Northwest Territories students 
are sent to schools in southern Canada. Such training included business 
training, nurses’ aides, teacher training, and academic up-grading. 


Special Projects—Northwest Territories and Southern Canada 


Diesel power plant operators in co-operation with the R.C.E.M.E. 
Training School at Barriefield, Ontario. 


Portable saw-mill and log home building for Indians in co-operation 
with Indian Affairs Branch. 


Fur garment manufacturing at Aklavik. Small factory and production 
line techniques were used. 


Junior forest rangers course to encourage youths to engage in forestry 
and game preservation work. A tent camp in Wood Buffalo National Park was 
set up and useful work was performed as a part of the training. 


A caretaker course at the Sir John Franklin School to improve the 
work of school janitors. 


A pre-fabricated boat building program at the Sir John Franklin School 
for the Eskimos at Contwoyto Lake. Parts were shipped for completion on 
Site: 


On-the-Job Training 


Many persons were placed in a variety of trades where they could 
learn useful skills while working. During the training period, the Department 
subsidizes wages by an agreement with the employer. Categories of work 
included oil well drilling, equipment operators, mechanical maintenance, 
domestic training, and carpentry. 
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Engineering Division 


The past year saw the Division’s Ottawa staff increased by a number of 
architects, professional engineers, and other technical personnel to enable 
it to perform its enlarged responsibilities for the design, construction and 
maintenance of roads, buildings and engineering works in northern Canada. 
It also saw the establishment of a policy by the Treasury Board outlining 
the division of responsibility for construction work. In general the Northern 
Administration Branch will be responsible for its own projects up to $250,000 
in value, larger projects being passed to the Department of Public Works 
for execution. 


Mackenzie District, N.W.T. 


Work on the extension of the Mackenzie Highway from Enterprise to 
Yellowknife was continued during the year with an expenditure of about $3.6 
million. This project is scheduled for completion in 1960. 

The reconstruction of the Fitzgerald-Bell Rock Road was completed 
at a cost of $870,000. This road facilitates the portage of river-borne cargo 
around the Slave River Rapids. 

Road construction in Wood Buffalo Park was continued, the major 
item being the road from Peace Point to the West Boundary which will 
eventually link up with a provincial road from High Level, Alta. 

Construction of buildings in this District amounted to $5 million. Major 
works were the completion of the school and hostel program at Inuvik and 
the continuation of the school and hostel at Fort Simpson. Water and sewer- 
age systems were constructed at Fort Smith and Fort Simpson and a water 
supply and treatment plant was commenced at Hay River. Other construction 
included departmental housing units, small schools, warehouses, and various 
other structures. 


Districts of Keewatin and Franklin, N.W.T., 
Northern Quebec and Churchill 


Construction in these areas, consisting almost entirely of buildings, led 
to an expenditure of $3 million. 

Major programs were carried out at Frobisher Bay, Igloolik, Cambridge 
Bay, Churchill, and Great Whale River. Several housing units were erected at 
DEW Line sites for occupation by Eskimo employees of the Federal Electric 
Corporation. 

Materials for small rigid frame houses, to provide a better substitute for 
the igloo, were shipped into several areas for sale to the Eskimos. 

The Roman Catholic hostel at Chesterfield Inlet was purchased from the 
Mission and will be used as a departmental hostel. 

Improved techniques and designs for housing units, schools, warehouses 
and other structures led to lowered unit costs, the major advance being in 
the adoption of a prefabricated stressed skin panel unit. 
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Yukon Territory 


Expenditure on roads amounted to $4.2 million. Major projects were 
the construction of the first 30 miles of the Flat Creek-Eagle Plain Road; 
the construction of three steel highway bridges over the Yukon, Stewart, and 
Pelly Rivers on the Whitehorse-Keno Highway, the first of which was 
completed during the year; the reconstruction of other development roads, and 
the survey of the proposed development road from Watson Lake to Ross 
River. 

Expenditure on buildings amounted to about $130,000. 

Arrangements were made for the Yukon Territorial Government to 
carry out branch engineering projects in the Yukon. 


Roads to Resources 


Agreements with all provinces under the Roads to Resources program 
were signed and the administration of the program became the responsibility 
of the Division. A total of $9 million was paid to the provinces for work 
performed under the agreements. The maps on Pages 34-35 show the agreed 
routes. 


Industrial Division 


The Industrial Division is responsible for the stimulation of the eco- 
nomic growth of the Territories. It is also responsible for some aspects of 
resource development and the planning of townsites and community services 
to meet the population and industrial expansion which is appearing in 
several areas. Emphasis is given to the development of the economic well 
being of the Eskimo peoples and to their full participation in the economic 
growth of the country. 


Projects 

A program to rebuild the local economy in east Ungava Bay by the 
introduction of commercial fishing and self-help projects such as logging was 
undertaken last year. An Arctic char fishery at George River produced 
almost 19,000 pounds for sale on southern markets. Sufficient logs were 
rafted down the George River to construct a community hall on the George 
River for the beginning of a small community. A freezing plant was erected 
at Port Burwell to be used in a commercial char fishery in 1960. 

A char fishery, similar to the one at the George River, was operated 
at Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island. 

Field experiments in the use of Arctic marine resources were continued 
and further research was undertaken to assess their potential for both 
domestic and commercial harvesting. This was carried out in co-operation 
with the Department of Fisheries, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
the Fisheries Research Board. 

Construction was started in Newfoundland on two general purpose boats 
40 feet in length, for use in resource harvesting in Ungava Bay and on the 
west coast of Hudson Bay. 
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Efforts were continued to stimulate the production of cottage industries 
by providing patterns, some basic materials, and instructions on production 
methods best suited to the demands of the southern market. 

Considerable success has been achieved in experiments to find synthetic 
fabrics to replace animal skins for native clothing. Duplan and nylon pile, 
which can be produced at comparatively low cost, were found very satis- 
factory when tested by the Institute of Aviation Medicine, RCAF, Toronto. 

The Department continued its administration of the reindeer industry 
which was initiated in 1935 on the Mackenzie Delta as a project to provide 
the Eskimo with employment and a local meat supply. At present there is 
one Eskimo-managed herd numbering about 1,900 animals. The remaining 
reindeer, approximately 4,100 animals, are in a main Government herd. 

A project to ascertain the suitability of yak for herding by the Eskimos 
was continued. The nucleus herd is still under study in the Ottawa area 
preparatory to their placement in the north. 


Co-operative Associations 

Following the approval of the Ordinance for Co-operative Association 
in the Territories, a Co-operative Development Section was formed and two 
officers recruited to guide Eskimos in the setting up of co-operatives. Three 
Eskimo co-operatives were set up in 1959. Two were established in Ungava 
Bay to undertake commercial char fishing and the production of handicrafts 
at Port Burwell and the George River. A small co-operative retail store was 
established at Port Burwell. At Cape Dorset, the Eskimo Co-operative oper- 
ated a tourist camp and engaged in the production of Eskimo graphic art. 
The tourist camp showed a net profit in its first year of operation, while the 
sale of graphic art resulted in a return of nearly $20,000 to Cape Dorset. 

It is now apparent that most of the co-operative associations in the 
north will be primarily of the producer type which will perform or finance a 
number of commercial activities with the purpose of increasing the income 
of the community. The Industrial Division gives considerable assistance in 
marketing the products from the co-operatives which it is hoped will both 
increase the standard of living of the Eskimos and will give them an 
opportunity to control their own economic affairs, and to understand in some 
measure the complexities of our industrial society. 


Industrial Promotion 

Markets for the sale of Arctic char, Eskimo handicrafts, and clothing 
were developed in many cities both in Canada and in the United States. The 
largest single marketing project was the sale of Eskimo graphic art 
produced at Cape Dorset. A formal showing of these prints was arranged 
at the Museum of Fine Arts in Montreal which resulted in the rapid sale of 
all available prints to leading museums and art shops in North America. 
All returns from this sale went to the West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative. 
Another showing and sale of graphic art will be held in February or March, 
1961. 
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Arctic char are now on the menus of hotels, restaurants and clubs in 
such cities as Montreal and New York, Toronto and Chicago. This delicacy is 
also served aboard certain luxury airline flights. Promotional work to create 
market demand for char was carried out by the Division. 

An industrial designer was added to the staff, and considerable progress 
was made in stimulating interest in the above products through the usual 
advertising media and by increasing the attractiveness of the articles being 
sold. 

To meet the growing tourist traffic in the Northwest Territories, the 
assignment of a Tourist Development Officer provided the first organized 
“tourist bureau” for the Northwest Territories. This office will carry 
responsibilities similar to those of the provincial tourist bureaus in assessing 
the tourist potential of the N.W.T. and in promoting the development of 
tourist facilities and tourist traffic. A N.W.T. Tourist Association was formed 
in January, 1960, with delegates from the N.W.T., the provinces, and abroad. 
It will actively promote the tourist industry and advise the interested govern- 
ment agencies and any potential investors in the industry. 

The first sport-hunting season for buffalo since 1886 was held in the 
autumn of 1959 in the Fort Smith area. One outfitter and 29 hunters from 
Canada and the United States were licensed and the season proved so suc- 
cessful that the 1960 quota for hunters has been increased from 30 to 100. 
Two outfitters are expected to be in operation during the coming year. 

Two outfitters’ camps were established in the Eastern Arctic on Baffin 
Island for fishing. Seal hunting was permitted at the West Baffin Eskimo Co- 
operative camp and proved very popular. Under terms of the licence, all seal 
meat was given to the local Eskimos for their use. 

Several tourist and fishing camp outfitters operated in the Mackenzie 
District and offered a variety of facilities. Highway facilities to Great Slave 
Lake have greatly increased the attractiveness of this area for tourism, and 
there was a considerable increase in the number of travellers in the Mackenzie 
Valley last year. 


Area Economic Surveys and Community Planning 


The Division continued its series of area economic surveys initiated in 
1958 and designed to remedy the economic distress of specified northern 
areas. In 1959 an economic survey was made of the Mackenzie Delta region, 
where standards of living, housing and morale of the people are exceedingly 
low. As a result, a program of improved resource harvesting will be starting 
during 1960 leading to a more effective use of fish and sea mammals, the 
production of locally produced dog-food, a logging program for housing, and 
the development of handicrafts and fur garments for commercial sale in the 
south. 

A Community Planning Group comprising representatives of the 
Industrial, Engineering, Welfare, and Territorial Divisions was formed to 
plan the development of certain northern communities. 
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The Division continued its job of compiling research information on 
population, resources, and employment opportunities for each locality within 
the Northwest Territories; in carrying out liaison with other government 
departments and private groups interested in expanding northern communities 
and developing new industries there; and advising on such matters as local 
housing policy, the provision of local services, planning new communities and 
re-developing existing ones. 


Frobisher Development Group 


The Frobisher Development Group maintained active co-ordination of 
all activities at Frobisher Bay, and the Regional Administrator acted as 
local co-ordinator for the Department. Since February, 1959, when Frobisher 
Bay was declared a Development Area, the control of business and con- 
struction in the community has been facilitated. Commercial interest has 
continued to increase in response to growing population and there has been 
extensive construction activity in the area. Local and long-distance com- 
mercial telephone facilities were established. Tourist interest was spurred by 
the operation of a sport-fishing camp last summer twenty miles outside 
Frobisher Bay. 

Construction of a refuelling base and its combined living and operations 
buildings for the Strategic Air Command, U.S.A.A.F., begun in mid-summer, 
1958, and the extension of the airport runway to accommodate jet aircraft 
throughout the year, brought a large number of workers to Frobisher Bay. 
The two projects are scheduled for completion during the autumn of 1960. 

The Department constructed additional temporary dwellings for its staff 
in the vicinity of the airport, which has become its principal housing and 
administrative centre. It is anticipated that all future departmental expansion 
will be in this area and that Apex Hill will continue largely as an Eskimo 
Rehabilitation Centre. 

A team of design consultants, engaged in 1959 by the Department of 
Public Works, has been developing a plan for the permanent town for 
which a townsite about half a mile to the northeast of the airport was selected 
in 1958. This team, comprising five Canadian engineering and architectural 
firms, assisted by a town planner, established an office in Ottawa for this 
project and is to submit its report on the plan and an estimate of the cost 
of construction in the summer of 1960. 


Resources Division 1 


The Division administers the Crown-owned mineral rights, the forests 
and lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and certain under-rights 
and surface rights vested in the Crown on lands in the provinces. It also 
assumes responsibility for making general recommendations on the develop- 
ment of all natural resources in the North, including recommendations on 


1 See Appendix B, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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the most desirable location of roads, railways, and airfields for resource 
development, and recommendations on land use in the North. 

Crown land disposition policies were under review and a series of meet- 
ings with the Department of Justice to discuss major revisions of the Terri- 
torial Land Regulations were begun in 1959-60. 

Following meetings with representatives of the Canadian Petroleum 
Association, the Canada Oil and Gas Regulations, replacing the Territorial 
Oil and Gas Regulations, were submitted to the Government for approval 
in 1959-60. (They were promulgated at the beginning of 1960-61.) One 
requirement of these regulations was that exploring companies must give proof 
of Canadian financial participation—or at least the opportunity for such 
participation—in their operations at the lease stage or beyond. With the 
passing of the new regulations, many applications for exploration permits 
in respect of acreage in the Arctic Islands were expected. 

Study of northern mining policy was continued and meetings with the 
Department of Justice to discuss major revisions of the Territorial Quartz 
Mining Regulations and Placer Mining Regulations were held in 1959-60. 
Discussions with the mining industry on policy matters continued. 

Once again the major activity in the development of northern Canada’s 
mineral resources was in oil and gas. Over 15 million acres of oil and gas 
land permits were issued during the fiscal year. The most spectacular explo- 
ration was in the Eagle Plain region of northern Yukon Territory, an area 
which appeared to be very promising. 


Oil and Gas—Northwest Territories and Yukon 


Two public competitions were held for the acquisition of 37 grid areas 
and, as a result of these sales, 133 territorial oil and gas exploratory permits 
were issued. 

A total of 207 territorial oil and gas exploratory permits covering an 
area of 10,089,932 acres in the Northwest Territories, and 120 permits 
covering 5,410,831 acres in the Yukon Territory were granted. Two oil and 
gas permits were converted into 10 oil and gas leases covering 57,328 acres 
in the Northwest Territories. The total acreage under exploratory permits, 
reservations and leases in the Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories on 
March 31, 1960, was 98,457,487. Applications for oil and gas exploratory 
permits covering 146,866,282 acres in the Arctic Islands were being held as 
of March 31, 1960, pending promulgation of the new Canada Oil and Gas 
Regulations. 

Drilling activity increased in the Territories with 22 wells being drilled 
compared to nine during the 1958-59 season. 

There has been much exploration activity during the past season, the 
most notable being in the Queen Elizabeth Islands, where geological parties 
were sent for the first time. In addition, six companies co-operated in a flying 
reconnaissance over the same group of islands. 
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Photo-geological examinations were made, in preparation for surface 
studies, by five companies on the Arctic Coast from the Yukon-Alaska 
boundary to the Liverpool Bay area, and some 150 miles inland. 

Twelve companies were occupied with surface geological work in the 
Mackenzie River Delta area and four companies were working in the general 
area of Peel Plateau. Five companies had geological parties in the areas of 
Fort Liard and Nahanni. 

A co-operative magnetometer survey over the Mackenzie Delta and 
Liverpool Bay was continued but because of poor flying conditions the sur- 
vey has not been completed. 

Two companies carried out gravity meter surveys, one in the Liverpool 
Bay area and one in the Fort Norman area. 

A great deal of seismic work was carried out by 16 companies through- 
out the Territories. 


Oil and Gas in the Provinces 


One combined public competition was held for the acquisition of leases 
of oil and gas rights underlying one parcel of land in Manitoba, four parcels 
of land in Saskatchewan and fourteen parcels of land in Alberta. As a result 
of this competition, one lease was granted in Manitoba, three leases in Sas- 
katchewan, and nine leases in Alberta. Royalty was received from eight wells 
in Manitoba, four wells in Saskatchewan, and five wells in Alberta. 


Mining—Northwest Territories 


A major exploration program undertaken by one company in the Wop- 
may River area, to the east of Great Bear Lake, sparked a rush which 
resulted in 2,500 claims being staked. 

In the Foxe Lake area, 100 miles northeast of Yellowknife, 500 claims 
were staked covering a promising gold showing. The year’s most important 
single event in the Northwest Territories was the announcement by the com- 
pany performing development work in the Flat River area, close to the 
Northwest Territories-Yukon border, that over one million tons of tungsten 
ore carrying values of $37 per ton had been outlined in their summer drill- 
ing program. During the winter, equipment and supplies were shipped into 
the area for use in the 1960 season. 

The major gold producer in the Yellowknife area has overcome their 
metallurgical problem which has resulted in greatly increased recovery of 
gold. The other gold producers maintained production while one uranium 
producer was forced to cease operation because of exhaustion of ore reserves. 

The nickel-copper mine on the west coast of Hudson Bay shipped con- 
centrates having a value in excess of $2,000,000. 

A total of 4,263 mineral claims were recorded. 


Mining—Yukon Territory 


In the three mining districts of the Yukon Territory there were a total 
of 586 quartz claims and 91 placer claims recorded. 
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The areas of greatest activity were Dezadeash River, Carmacks, Quiet 
Lake, in the Whitehorse Mining District; Galena-Keno Hill, Davidson 
Mountain, and Rambler Hill in the Mayo Mining District; and Hunker Creek, 
Dominion Creek, Adams Gulch, Bonanza Creek, Sixty Mile River, and 
Cassiar Creek in the Dawson Mining District. 

Considerable work was done in the Kathleen Lake area where 750 tons 
of bornite was shipped to Haines, Alaska, for trans-shipment to Japan. A 
major company has taken on option on this property and will be conducting 
an extensive program in 1960. 

Production at the silver-lead-zinc mine at Galena Hill continued with 
emphasis being placed on those ores containing a good percentage of silver. 
During the year this mine became the major silver producer in Canada. 

Gold production continued at the major placer operation in the Dawson 
Mining District. 


Lands and Forests 


Land disposal policies in Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan were 
studied with a view to developing a modern land disposal policy for both 
the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. Basic principles of the 
proposed new policy have been drafted and submitted to interested parties 
inside and outside of the Government Service in the Territories for review. 
It is proposed to prevent waste by limiting the areas to a size reasonable 
for the purpose required and to match the type of land with the purpose 
for which it is to be used. 

Several hundred inquiries relating to the availability of land in northern 
Canada were received. 


Yukon Territory 


There was a substantial increase in the number of land sales negotiated 
and leases issued. New areas suitable for vacation purposes have been 
opened up resulting in a number of new leases for summer cottage sites near 
Whitehorse. To provide additional sites, arrangements have been made to 
sub-divide a number of suitable lake-shore parcels. Attention is being 
given to increasing recreational facilities. 

Residential type subdivisions were surveyed at Miles 912 and 921 
(Porter Creek) of the Alaska Highway, providing a total of 305 lots within 
reasonable distance of Whitehorse. All lots in these subdivisions were 
transferred to the Government of the Yukon Territory for disposal. The 
survey of a subdivision on British Yukon Railway Company land has 
produced an additional 114 lots within the City of Whitehorse, and these lots 
will eventually be made available to the public. 

The lands in the Yukon Territory for which letters patent were issued 
represent a total value of $49,673.96 of which $20,329.96 is accounted for 
in this report. The balance is the value of lots sold within the subdivisions 
transferred to the Government of the Yukon Territory. 
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The survey of a portion of the waterfront reserve immediately south of 
the Robert Campbell Bridge at Whitehorse, represents the initial step in 
the eventual conversion of this area to a public park. 

Forty-two additional parcels of land in the Territory were reserved for 
the uses of the Governments of Canada and of the Yukon Territory. 

Parcels of land purchased for the use of the Department, or otherwise 
acquired by the Division, numbered 12. 

Fourteen permits were issued under which 170,305 cubic yards of 
sand and gravel and 430 cubic yards of rock were removed. Of this quantity, 
138,412 cubic yards were utilized for road construction and repair, for which 
no royalties were paid. 

The volume of lumber produced in the Yukon Territory increased 
approximately 85 per cent. The amount of round timber cut was almost 
equal to the figure for the preceding year, although the volume of fuelwood 
decreased by about 20 per cent owing probably to the increasing popularity 
of oil for heating purposes. 


Northwest Territories 


Continued interest in land in the Northwest Territories is indicated by 
the marked increase in the number of sales completed and leases issued for 
lands mostly in or near the settled areas. Additions to the settlements of Hay 
River and Yellowknife were surveyed, and it is expected that the construction 
of new roads will result in the establishment of some new settlements. 
Arrangements have been completed for the survey of one such subdivision at 
Franks Channel, where the road to Rae leaves the main Mackenzie Highway- 
Yellowknife Road. 

It has not, in the past, been possible to describe accurately lands 
occupied for many years by certain trading posts in isolated areas of the 
Territories. With co-operation of the post operators, detailed sketches of 
the lands have been prepared, and the lands placed on a revenue-producing 
basis by the issue of leases. 

A considerable portion of the Division’s survey requirements involved 
Inuvik and Fort Smith; a number of subdivisions were made in both settle- 
ments and additional surveys are scheduled for the 1960 season. All lots in 
a large subdivision in Fort Smith were transferred to the Commissioner of 
the Northwest Territories for disposal. 

At Pine Lake in Wood Buffalo National Park, a cottage site sub- 
division with excellent beach facilities has been made available, and it is 
expected that this will prove to be a popular summer resort. A number of 
new public camping and picnic grounds throughout the settled areas were 
set aside and additional sites will be provided as required. 

An additional 61 parcels of land were set aside and reserved for 
Government use and 11 parcels purchased or otherwise acquired by the 
Division for the use of the Department. 
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Four sand and gravel permits were issued for the removal of 770 cubic 
yards of material. 

The volume of lumber produced, although exceeding last year’s figure 
by approximately 22 per cent, fell somewhat short of expectations. The 
total output of three large companies operating in Wood Buffalo National 
Park was 14,072,485 feet board measure. 


Pan reid Public Lands in the Provinces 


These lands comprise former Ordnance and Admiralty Reserves, Public 
Lands previously administered by other Federal Government departments, 
and former Dominion Lands which were reserved from transfer to the 
Western Provinces and have reverted to departmental control when no longer 
required for the purposes for which they were originally set aside. 

During the fiscal year, one parcel of land was placed under the 
administration of the Resources Division by the National Parks Branch, 
while two parcels were transferred to the Department of National Defence for 
military purposes. Seven sales were completed, four assignments were 
recorded, and 16 appraisals were carried out. There are now 24 agreements 
of sale and 85 leases in force, and over 1,500 parcels of land, in which this 
Department has a reversionary interest when they are no longer required 
by other Government agencies, have been listed. Eighty-two departmental 
properties were recorded with the Crown Land Registry, and 11 title 
searches were completed in order that the lands concerned be made available 
for lease or sale. Approximately 1,200 inquiries concerning general land 
tenure matters were answered, many of which were from non-Canadians 
interested in settling in this country. 


Dominion Land Records 


These records cover the administration of lands, timber, mining, and 
grazing rights in Western Canada, the Railway Belt and Peace River Block of 
British Columbia, between 1873 and 1930, when the natural resources were 
transferred to the provinces concerned. 

During the past year 1,376 individual land settlement files were listed 
and shipped to the Provincial Archives. One hundred and twenty-eight 
certified true copies of letters patent were prepared on request, 12,718 
patents were indexed according to land description, and over 140,000 land 
record cards were checked. Eleven historical research projects were com- 
pleted, 17 title searches were carried out, and approximately 1,300 inquiries 
concerning land dispositions, mineral rights, and timber privileges were dealt 
with. 


Seed Grain Indebtedness 

Between 1876 and 1925 the Federal Government advanced seed grain, 
fodder for livestock, and other relief to needy settlers in Western Canada, 
and secured the advances by liens registered against their homesteads, pre- 
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emptions, and other lands. Advances for fodder and relief in the years 1919- 
1922 in Saskatchewan and Alberta were implemented on a joint 50-50 basis 
with the provincial governments under bilateral agreements. 

In 1959-60 the Seed Grain Advisory Boards, which investigate out- 
standing accounts in Alberta and Saskatchewan, made recommendations 
relating to 116 accounts, and 532 liens were discharged. Principal and interest 
in the amount of $72,002.51 was written off and $15,855.77 was received 
in payments during the same period. As at the 1st of April, 1960, there 
were 471 Federal and 488 Joint Federal-Provincial accounts outstanding. 
Over 650 inquiries concerning seed grain indebtedness were received from 
the general public, legal firms, Farm Loan Boards, and the Provincial 
Governments. 


‘Territorial Division 


During the year the Division eliminated to a large extent any adminis- 
trative functions and ceased to control field offices with the exception of the 
Superintendent of Liquor at Yellowknife and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Office in Edmonton. 

The Division continued to provide an advisory service to the Commis- 
sioner on such matters as game management, municipal affairs, labour legis- 
lation, health and vital statistics, taxation, professional and business licences, 
motor vehicle control and other matters relating to Territorial affairs. Certain 
of the ordinances have come under close scrutiny during the year and the 
Hospital Insurance Ordinance was introduced and given assent by the Com- 
missioner. The Archeological Sites Ordinance was repealed. The following 
ordinances were amended: Fuel Oil Tax, Insurance, Liquor, Motor Vehicles, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Hay River Municipal District and the Business 
Licence Ordinance. There were two meetings of the N.W.T. Council during 
the year, one at Chesterfield Inlet and one in Ottawa. A departure from usual 
practice this year will be the separate printing of the Commissioner’s review 
and therefore no report from either Commissioner is included in this Annual 
Report. 


Welfare Division 


Direct relief in the amount of $237,446 was issued to 330 Eskimo 
families during the year. Included in this amount are maintenance grants made 
to the families of Eskimo trainees attending vocational training courses. 

An indirect type of assistance to Eskimo families was provided by 
Participation in the low cost housing program. A proportion of the 125 ply- 
wood houses were assigned to the Welfare Division to provide shelter to 
needy families. 

Another indirect form of relief was provided by a logging project carried 
on in the lower Mackenzie Valley in the latter part of the year. An 
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opportunity was afforded any able-bodied unemployed to cut logs of a suitable 
size along the Peel and lower Mackenzie Rivers. Ten cents per linear foot 
was paid for each log hauled to the river bank. Some of this timber will be 
used for building small dwellings for old age pensioners, some for fuel, and 
the rest for sawing into lumber. Projects of this type are a means of getting 
money for food, shelter and clothing into the hands of people in need as an 
alternative to relief. 

In addition to the Homes for the Aged at Chesterfield Inlet and Pang- 
nirtung, which are operated by the Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches 
respectively, the Branch has set up an Eskimo-operated home at Akudlik, 
the Department’s village at Churchill. This facility is used to house those 
aged people who cannot conveniently be cared for at the church-operated 
homes. It has a present capacity of six. 

The number of cottage-type Children’s Receiving Homes at Churchill 
has been increased from one to three. These homes are used to care for 
very young children en route to and from hospitals in the south, as well as 
for children awaiting foster home placement. Similar facilities are planned 
for Fort Smith and Inuvik. 

The Transit Centres at Frobisher Bay, Churchill, and Cambridge Bay 
accommodate the majority of the Eskimo patients moving to and from 
southern hospitals. The flow of traffic through these centres has been speeded 
up by the co-operative use of government aircraft based at Churchill and 
Frobisher Bay. 

Rehabilitation Centres, based on the pilot project at Frobisher Bay, are 
being developed at Inuvik and Rankin Inlet. A superintendent, a workshop 
supervisor, and arts and crafts instructor form the nucleus of staff for the 
Inuvik Centre. At Rankin Inlet, the Keewatin Re-Establishment Project is 
being converted to a modified regional rehabilitation service. At the end of 
the year a superintendent had been appointed. 

Social workers accompanied the 1959 Eastern Arctic Patrol on board 
C.M.S. C. D. Howe on its annual cruise of Arctic waters. Welfare services 
were provided for the families of patients evacuated to the south for medical 
reasons. In many cases this involved making arrangements for the care of 
children and the support of wives when the head of the family had to go 
out. The contacts made on these patrols are followed up by visits to the 
patients in hospital and by assisting them to keep in touch with their families. 

A particular problem in the Mackenzie District has been the finding of 
suitable foster homes. Arrangements were made to increase the foster home 
per diem rate from a flat $1.00 to $1.55 for children under 13, $1.65 for 
children 13 to 16, and $2.00 for children 16 and over. Children requiring 
special care will be paid for at a maximum rate of $2.30 per day. 

The Eskimology Section carried out a number of special assignments 
in addition to its day to day work of translating Eskimo correspondence. 
Interpreting service was provided for the Eskimo delegates to the Eskimo 
Affairs Committee. A representative of the Section acted as “prisoner’s 
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friend” on two occasions wnen Eskimo residents of northern Quebec fell 
foul of the law. Further editions of Inuktitut, the Eskimo language magazine, 
were published. 

In the main, the efforts of the Welfare Division have been directed 
toward meeting the basic human needs of food, shelter, and clothing with 
the resources at its disposal. As these grow, so will its ability to provide 
welfare services comparable to those enjoyed by residents of the southern 
part of Canada. 


National Parks Branch 


Administration of the National Parks is carried 
on by four divisions: the National Parks Service, the National Historic Sites 
Division, the Engineering Services Division, and the Canadian Wildlife Service. 


National Parks Service ! 


Early in the century, Charles Mulford Robinson, an American author 
who devoted his life to municipal aesthetics and town planning, wrote that 
“education gained from parks is that which makes for broader public sym- 
pathies and wider interests, for finer appreciation of the good things of life; it 
is that education which opens the public’s eyes to the beauty that surrounds 
them, which makes us less of the animal and more of the man, richer through 
development of the resources within ourselves.” 

It is on this philosophy that the new public education program of the 
National Parks Service is based. This year a start was made on a long-range 
program aimed at developing a greater understanding in Canada of the real 
purposes and meaning of the national parks. Through many methods the 
national parks are being explained and interpreted as living museums of 
nature where people can observe and appreciate “the beauty that surrounds 
them; 

An important development was the appointment of a regional supervisor 
with headquarters at Banff. The regional supervisor will be responsible for the 
co-ordination and implementation of national parks policy in all western parks; 
the standardization of highway maintenance programs; the co-ordination of 
fire protection measures and wildlife management proposals; the preparation 
of estimates, and generally assisting park superintendents with administrative 
problems. 

An Education and Interpretation Section was established within the 
National Parks Branch and a Chief Parks Naturalist appointed to provide 
scientific advice on demonstrable natural history aspects of the national 
parks. Although the absence of other professional advisers prevented full 
development of the educational program, a great deal of work was carried 
out with the co-operation of all divisions of the National Parks Branch and 
other departmental agencies. 

Nature trails were developed in Point Pelee, Banff, Fundy, and Cape 
Breton Highlands National Parks and printed guides to these trails made 
available for park visitors. Species of trees on the trails were identified, and 
information on the shrubs, wildflowers, wildlife and geological features was 
provided in the guides. Through field observation and the assistance of park 
wardens, information for six additional nature trails was assembled. 


See Appendix ©. Nose, 2.7355, 6: 
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Other material published included the Spring Birds of Point Pelee 
National Park and The Plants of the Woodland Nature Trail—Point Pelee 
National Park. Also prepared for publication was A Guide to Geology—for 
Visitors to Canada’s National Parks. This is a layman’s guide to geology 
intended to supplement the detailed booklets which are being published by 
the Geological Survey of Canada on the geology of individual parks. Seven 
Geological Survey field parties assembled information on different park areas 
in the summer of 1959. 

A major effort was made to prepare parks staff for participation in the 
education program. Talks were given at conferences of park superintendents 
and chief park wardens and at wardens’ training schools. 

Increased use of the parks was evident during the year when the total 
number of visitors reached a new high of 4,600,434, an increase of 313,091 
over the fiscal year 1958-59. The largest increases in attendance were 
registered at Banff, Kootenay, Point Pelee, and Cape Breton Highlands 
National Parks. In each of these parks increases were more than 25,000 
in excess of the previous year’s total. Substantial increases were also registered 
at Yoho, Fundy, and Prince Edward Island National Parks. 

The increased use of the parks is also reflected in the demand for 
space in public camp-grounds, which are among the popular attractions of 
the parks. During the 1959 camping season, 303,617 persons were registered 
as campers. The average stay for each camper was four days, resulting in a 
total of 1,214,468 camping days. These figures show a very substantial 
increase over 1958 figures, which indicated a total of 277,000 campers in 
1,195,000 camping days. Although facilities for camping have been improved 
and expanded by the National Parks Service for several years, it is evident 
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that a continued demand for additional camping space will necessitate further 
extension of existing camp-sites and the development of new ones. 

At Tunnel Mountain Campground in Banff, natural gas was installed in 
several camp-ground shelters. The camp-ground entrances were re-designed 
and additional service buildings were completed in the trailer park area. The 
development of new camp-grounds was commenced at Broad Cove in Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park; at Point Wolfe in Fundy National Park; 
at several points along the Banfi-Jasper Highway in Jasper National Park; 
near the western entrance of Kootenay National Park; and at Wasagaming 
Townsite in Riding Mountain National Park. Small camp-sites and picnic 
areas were also developed in other parks. 

The long range development planning section, which was established 
in 1957-58, undertook preliminary surveys in Prince Albert, Riding Moun- 
tain, Fundy, Cape Breton Highlands, Prince Edward Island, and Terra 
Nova National Parks, as well as in the National Historic Parks in the Atlantic 
Provinces. Reports covering the planning considerations for each area were 
prepared to outline the basis for more comprehensive planning. These 
reports will also help to fit current programs into the long range plan. 

A special study of camping problems in Prince Albert and Riding 
Mountain National Parks was carried out. A considerable number of current 
projects were reviewed from the standpoint of standards and long-term 
planning, and desirable standards for the development of natural camp-sites 
were established. Work on the development of National Parks policy was 
continued. Preparations were made, in co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, for a park use survey to be carried out in the summer 
of 1960, on a trial basis. 

During the past year, the Section has stressed as its immediate objec- 
tives and responsibilities, the following: 


(a) compilation and study of information on parks, park uses and 
on the outdoor non-urban recreation field in general, preliminary 
to formulation of long range plans; 

(b) a preliminary survey of natural parks and national historic parks 
to become acquainted with the character and problems of each 
and to suggest basic considerations in planning; 

(c) investigation and advice on current problems in critical areas with 
a view to drawing up preliminary development plans or modifying 
existing proposals to ensure that current developments are consistent 
with the principles which will govern long-term planning. 


Improvement of facilities for park visitors was made with the co-opera- 
tion of private enterprise. In Banff National Park, 111 building permits were 
issued for a total construction value of $842,054. Four permits were for 
construction exceeding $25,000 each. Two of the largest developments were 
an apartment house and a commercial building. Construction was completed 
on the Sulphur Mountain gondola lift and terminals, and the first phase of 
the Lake Louise sedan lift and terminals. In Jasper National Park, 105 
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permits were issued for a total construction value of $509,670. Development 
on a lesser scale was undertaken in the permanent townsites in other parks. 

Maintenance crews carried out work on scenic drives, trails, camp-ground 
and picnic areas during the spring months and undertook general maintenance 
throughout the year. Fringe clearing was completed on the Trans-Canada 
Highway in Banff National Park to the western boundary. A major project 
in Cape Breton Highlands National Park was the installation of 30,000 
feet of guide rail between Cheticamp and Pleasant Bay. 

Some progress was made in the construction of the Trans-Canada High- 
way through Glacier National Park, but poor weather conditions impeded 
work. Work on the highway was also carried on in Mount Revelstoke 
National Park and the overpass surmounting the park highway was completed 
in October. 

As the route of the Trans-Canada Highway through Glacier National 
Park traverses difficult terrain where avalanches are prevalent, the Depart- 
ment of Public Works will build snow-sheds to cover sections of the highway. 
Where there are places that this is not possible, other means of avalanche 
control are being studied. Experiments were made with several methods of 
controlling avalanches, including earth mounds and other structures to hold 
back the snow or retard its velocity. Mortar and artillery fire was used to bring 
down avalanches from the higher elevations before the snow built up to 
dangerous proportions. These tests of artificial precipitation were carried out 
by specially trained snow removal crews assisted by Canadian Army personnel. 
The entire operation is being co-ordinated by the Avalanche and Snow 
Research Section of the Engineering Division which will supply information 
for the use of the National Parks Service and for provincial highway depart- 
ments which administer adjacent sections of the highway. 

Special highway projects were undertaken on the Banff-Jasper Highway, 
Jasper-Edmonton Highway, Miette Hot Springs Road and Maligne Canyon 
and Medicine Lake Roads in Jasper National Park. In Kootenay National 
Park, the Banff-Windermere Highway was completed to grade and base course 
from Miles 0 to 18 and paving carried out from Miles 18 to 25. Guide rail 
was installed on the section between Miles 32 to 56 which was paved in 
1958. Clearing was undertaken from Miles 56.4 to 62.4. In Banff National 
Park grading on the Banff-Jasper Highway was carried on to Mile 68. In 
Yoho National Park grading of the Emerald Lake Road was 60 per cent 
completed. Construction of the Gulf Shore Road from Rustico to New 
London Bay was continued in Prince Edward Island National Park. Progress 
was made on the reconstruction of the Cabot Trail in Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park between Pleasant Bay and the summit of North Mountain. 

The development of Terra Nova—latest addition to Canada’s park 
system—was continued. A number of permanent buildings required for 
administration purposes were completed and additional ones are in the 
course of construction. The right to operate as a concession a departmentally- 
owned bungalow cabin development was advertised by public call for 
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tenders. Progress was made on the construction of a road connecting the 
Trans-Canada Highway with the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company 
road leading to the settlement of Terra Nova. Progress was also made in 
the development of an adequate forest protection system by the construction 
of observation towers and fire roads. An important project carried out in 
the park was the installation of a water system servicing the Headquarters 
area including the tourist accommodation concession. The Trans-Canada 
Highway through the park was brought to final grade and will be ready for 
hard-surfacing following the application of crushed gravel to the surface. 
When completed, the section of the highway within the park will provide 
one of the finest avenues of travel in the province. 

To conserve natural grazing areas, over-abundant wild animal popula- 
tions were reduced in Banff, Elk Island, Waterton Lakes, Prince Albert, and 
Riding Mountain National Parks. During the year, 1,262 elk, 516 buffalo, 
156 moose, and 12 deer were slaughtered. Meat and hides resulting from 
the buffalo slaughter at Elk Island National Park were disposed by public 
tender. The by-products of the slaughter of other species were made available 
to the Northern Administration Branch of this Department and to the Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration for the 
relief of needy Indians and Eskimos. 

Forest fire losses in the national parks dropped to a record low in 
1959. A total of 21 forest fires consumed only nine acres with a negligible 
loss. Of the 21 fires, smokers and lightning each accounted for seven, four 
started from camp-fires, one from slash burning operations, and one from a 
mosquito smudge fire. Cause of the remaining fire is unknown. 

A general training school for wardens was held at Cuthead Camp in 
Banff National Park May 19-30, 1959. Wardens from all western parks, 
except Jasper and Glacier, attended. Instructors were drawn from the Alberta 
Government Forest Branch, St. John’s Ambulance Association, Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, Canadian Wildlife Service, and National Parks Branch 
at Ottawa. The wardens’ autumn climbing and rescue school was held in 
two sessions September 29 and October 10, 1959. Wardens from all mountain 
parks attended together with three members of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. In addition, a wardens’ ski and winter rescue school was organized 
during the last two weeks of February, 1960, which was attended by warden 
staff from the mountain parks, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and some 
personnel from the Department of Public Works. 

Bowling, golf, and tennis tournaments were staged at Prince Albert 
and Riding Mountain National Parks. The annual Indian Days celebration 
was held in Banff July 18-21, 1959. Winter sports events included the Inter- 
national Collegiate and North American Ski meets, the annual men’s and 
women’s curling bonspiels at Banff and Jasper National Parks, and the inter- 
national Ski Tournament of Champions at Mount Revelstoke National Park. 
The latter event attracted competitors from Austria, Italy, Finland, Sweden, 
Japan, and the United States, as well as from Canada. 
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Engineering Services Division 1 


The Engineering Services Division increased in size to meet increasing 
demand for expansion and development in the National Parks Service and 
the National Historic Sites Division. A highway maintenance engineer was 
appointed to the western regional office to organize, co-ordinate and 
standardize highway maintenance methods and procedures in the western 
national parks. An electrical engineer was appointed to the Ottawa office in 
order to carry out design work for electrical distribution systems required 
for such new developments as camp-grounds and trailer parks, as well as for 
maintenance and improvements of existing distribution systems. Other staff 
additions were made in the engineering, architectural and landscape planning 
sections. 

The architectural section provided designs, completed plans, specifica- 
tions and bills of material for a number of structures constructed in the 
national parks and historic sites. These ranged in size and complexity from 
two-car garages and one-room warden cabins, to standard three-bedroom 
houses, large camp-ground toilet and laundry buildings, four-suite apartment 
units, large service garages, warehouses, central workshops, and park entrance 
structures. In addition all designs for structures to be erected by private 
concerns in the national parks were examined to ensure that they complied 
with good building standards. 

The work performed by the landscape planning section consisted mainly 
of camp-ground, trailer park and picnic area designs as well as ancillary 
furnishings connected with these areas. These designs will provide a total 
of 2,000 new tenting units, 600 new trailer stalls, and approximately 1,000 
new picnic tables in the national parks system. 

Landscape designs were also provided for various building sites and 
developments throughout the national parks and such national historic parks 
as Alexander Graham Bell Museum, Port Royal Habitation, and Grand Pré. 
Several office building landscape schemes were carried out upon request 
for the Department of Public Works. 

Engineers of the Division were responsible for the design of all struc- 
tures erected in the national parks and national historic sites; water, sewage 
and electrical distribution system design, and the preparation of specifications 
for the purchase of motor vehicles, maintenance and construction equipment, 
as well as construction and building materials. An extensive survey program 
was carried out mainly to locate scenic and secondary roads in the western 
national parks, and to provide information for future planning and develop- 
ment. A topographic map of the Point Pelee National Park was completed 
by aerial photography. Engineering staff, seconded as Resident Engineers 
to the various national parks, continued to provide on the spot engineering 
and technical assistance. Engineers supervised the following construction 
projects. 


1 See Appendix C, No. 4. 
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The 2,200-foot-long promenade between Dufferin Terrace and the 
National Battlefields at Quebec City. 

The pumphouse, valvehouse and two reservoirs, one storing 350,000 
gallons and the other 10,000 gallons forming part of a new water 
distribution system for the headquarters area at Fundy National Park. 

A complete water distribution system at the headquarters area, 
Terra Nova National Park. 

Central service garages at Terra Nova, Riding Mountain, Waterton 
Lakes, Prince Albert, and Yoho National Parks. Warehouse, work- 
shops building, and gateway entrance structure in Yoho National Park. 

Bath-house and swimming pool at Waterton Lakes National Park. 
Camp-ground and trailer park facilities in Cape Breton Highlands, 
Fundy, Prince Edward Island, Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, Banff, 
Waterton Lakes, and Kootenay National Parks. 

Major restoration and other construction works at Halifax Citadel, 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum, Grand Pré, Fort Lennox, Fort 
Chambly, the walls of Quebec City, Fort Wellington, Lower Fort 
Garry, Fort Prince of Wales, and Fort Battleford. 


National Historic Sites Division 1 


The National Historic Sites Division is responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of 20 national historic parks and for the care and preserva- 
tion of 575 national historic sites which have been marked since 1922. Places, 
including buildings of national historic interest by reason of their age or 
architectural design, are commemorated on the authority of the Minister who 
is advised by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, a group of 
14 authoritative historians representing each province. 

During the year, further development was effected in a number of the 
parks and sites. Construction and landscaping of the Promenade from Dufferin 
Terrace to National Battlefields Park, Quebec City, was completed. The 
grounds at Fort Malden National Historic Park were enlarged by the acquisi- 
tion of three acres of land. Two meetings of the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada were held. 


Canadian Wildlife Service? 


Waterfowl breeding conditions and waterfowl populations were again 
studied in co-operation with all the provinces and territories and the U.S. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Factors affecting the production and 
survival of some species of ducks were investigated in detail, and the problem 
of waterfowl damage to crops continued to receive attention. 


1 See Appendix C, No. 7. 
* See Appendix C, Nos. 8, 9; Appendix F. 
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A waterfowl kill survey by mail was conducted in Quebec and New 
Brunswick. Waterfowl bag checks were also carried out in other provinces 
to obtain information on hunter success during the hunting season. 

Spring counts of woodcock were made in the eastern provinces, and the 
status of the species was studied. 

Among the investigations undertaken was one dealing with waterfowl 
concentrations in the Western Arctic. Ground investigations were carried 
out in the Kendall Island and Anderson River breeding areas. Data were 
obtained on the breeding biology and food habits of and predation on brant, 
snow geese, swans and white-fronted geese. Surveys were also carried out 
to determine best locations for needed Migratory Bird Sanctuaries in the 
Western Arctic. 

Organization of banding programs and participation in them were con- 
tinued. A total of 139,616 records of banded birds was received and processed 
during 1959. 

Administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act was continued 
in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co-operation 
with the provincial game branches. 

Three new Migratory Bird Sanctuaries were created during 1959, one 
in Ontario, and two in the Northwest Territories. There are now 98 sanc- 
tuaries in Canada with a total area of nearly 6,300 square miles. 

Mammal research in the Mackenzie District was concerned with studies 
of large mammals. Studies of muskrats in the Mackenzie Delta, and beaver 
and squirrels in Wood Buffalo National Park were continued. Special physio- 
logical studies of caribou were continued by Canadian Wildlife Service 
biologists and by University of Alberta scientists. 

An intensive study of diseases and parasites in bison in Wood Buffalo 
National Park was commenced and was complemented by a similar study in 
Elk Island National Park. 

In the national parks of Western Canada investigations were continued 
on the biology and management of such big game species as elk, bighorn 
sheep and goats. A special problem was posed by the forays made by elk 
onto agricultural lands adjacent to the parks. 

Studies of the condition of caribou range in Northern Canada were 
commenced, with the objective of eventually being able to establish the 
carrying capacity of the range per unit area. 

As an adjunct to other caribou studies an investigation of the biology 
of northern wolves was resumed with the hiring of an experienced investigator. 

This investigation will assess the effects of wolves upon caribou occupying 
the same ranges in Northern Canada. 

In the Eastern Arctic studies of the biology of Arctic foxes were con- 
tinued, and surveys of caribou and musk-oxen on the larger islands of the 
archipelago were undertaken. 

A three-year co-operative study of Newfoundland-Labrador caribou 
was brought to a close during the year. During the hunting season of 1959 
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a similar study of the white-tailed deer was commenced as a co-operative 
venture with the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Surveys of lakes and streams in the national parks were carried out by 
three limnologists and two summer assistants. Several lakes in Jasper, Yoho, 
and Cape Breton Highland National Parks were treated with fish toxicants. 
A source of water for the Jasper fish hatchery was investigated. This new 
water supply makes possible a greater production of trout for stocking with 
the rearing facilities available. Assistance was given in the rearing and dis- 
tribution of trout. 

Yellow walleye eggs were hatched at Clear Lake, Man., and fry 
released in that lake. Trout were also planted in nearby potholes and the 
full-grown fingerlings were transferred to Clear Lake, all marked by the 
removal of one fin. Splake trout, transferred from the Jasper hatchery, were 
planted in Clear Lake. 

Assistance was given to park authorities in the control of mosquitoes, 
black flies, schistosomes, algae and aquatic weeds. 

The rainbow trout project in Wood Buffalo National Park was continued. 


Water Resources Branch 


The Water Resources Branch comprises two Divisions: 
Operations, which is responsible for most of the basic Branch functions, and 
Hydraulics, which is responsible for special studies required in the solution of 
waterway problems referred to the Branch. It carries out the systematic hydro- 
metric survey program throughout Canada, studies and analyzes problems 
involving waterways of federal-provincial and international concern, compiles 
the water power resources inventory of Canada and administers legislation 
concerning international rivers, water power and water conservation. 

The Branch co-operates with public and private agencies in water-power 
and water-supply problems, in the maintenance of gauging stations and 
in the performance of hydrometric surveys and investigations of mutual 
concern. The Director and senior engineers are active members of numerous 
federal-provincial and international engineering boards and boards of control 
established to deal with waterway problems. The Director is also a member 
of the Northern Canada Power Commission. As a part of a continuing hydro- 
metric survey program, certain gauging stations of international interest are 
operated in co-operation with appropriate United States Government agencies. 

Special investigations were carried out during the year in connection 
with the Columbia, Fraser, Yukon, Mackenzie, Saint John, and St. Lawrence 
Rivers. Through its Director as Honorary Secretary of the Canadian National 
Committee, World Power Conference, the Branch participated in the prepara- 
tion and publication of the Transactions of the Canadian Sectional Meeting of 
that Conference which was held at Montreal in September 1958. 


Hydrometric Surveys 


Conduct of the systematic hydrometric survey program comprises a 
major part of the Branch activities. A large portion of the program is operated 
in co-operation with some 81 different organizations including various federal, 
provincial, municipal, and private agencies. Most of these organizations have 
been listed in Appendix D, Section 1 of the Department’s Annual Report 
for the fiscal year 1957-58. Field operations of the Branch are carried out 
through six district offices and 15 sub-offices distributed across the country 
from Newfoundland to the Yukon Territory. As part of the maintenance 
of 1,364 gauging stations, field operations included 8,038 stream discharge 
measurements and 2,299 additional inspections of gauging stations. 

Records compiled from the operation of the hydrometric survey program 
are published in biennial Water Resources Papers, each of which covers 
one of four main drainages of Canada. Papers covering the Pacific drainage 
and the Arctic and Western Hudson Bay drainage were issued during the 
year. 
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The Current Meter Rating and Experimental Station located at Calgary 
was operated for the repair and calibration of current meters and related 
equipment and for the investigation of new types of pertinent instruments. 
Its services were available to other organizations. 

Based upon the flow records from 23 typical rivers distributed across 
Canada, a monthly statement covering stream flow conditions in Canada 
was released to the public. The flow records were supplied to the United 
States Geological Survey which published a monthly summary of stream 
flow in North America. 

During the period covered by this report, mean monthly flows for the 
23 typical rivers were generally above the median. The western part of 
Canada, including the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, experienced 
from well above median to excessive runoff for most of the year except 
for a period late in the spring of 1959 when below median runoff was 
recorded. Similarly, from well above median to excessive runoff was recorded 
in Nova Scotia for most of the year. In the remainder of the eastern part 
of the country, inclusive of Ontario and Quebec, runoff was well above 
normal during the autumn months and varied from excessive to deficient 
during the rest of the year. 

On several rivers subject to dangerous floods frequent observations of 
stage were obtained and a flood warning service was provided during periods 
of high flow. Water levels were obtained at 26 key locations in the Columbia 
River and Fraser River basins in British Columbia, at about 25 locations 
in the Saskatchewan River basin in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and to a 
smaller extent on certain rivers in some of the other provinces. From this 
information, together with a study of river conditions and current meteoro- 
logical data, day-by-day computation of probable stages in the lower reaches 
of these rivers was made available to interested agencies. In Alberta, the 
District Office at Calgary continued its co-operation with the Bow River Ice 
Committee in its studies of the flood hazard caused by ice jams in the Bow 
River. 

The customary annual program of snow surveys was carried out in areas 
where this information is required to prepare estimates of the amount of 
spring runoff. This program supplements similar programs operated in differ- 
ent areas by other agencies. As the period covered by this report was an 
alternate year in the biennial survey of representative glaciers in British 
Columbia and Alberta, regular glacier surveys were not carried out; however, 
a photogrammetric survey of the Athabasca Glacier was completed with a 
view to enlarging upon the data obtained in the regular ground survey. 
Similar photogrammetric surveys will be made of this glacier at appropriate 
intervals. 


Waterway Problems and Water Power Administration 

Personnel of the Branch served on 21 international and five federal- 
provincial boards and committees, which were established to study problems 
relating to the control of boundary or other waters. In addition, representatives 
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served on or assisted in the work of seven miscellaneous national committees 
related to aspects of the water resources field. The district offices assisted other 
federal agencies with engineering advice on specific water problems and 
administrative assistance respecting certain federal lands. 

In connection with its representation on the International St. Lawrence 
River Board of Control and the International Lake Ontario Board of 
Engineers, the Branch participated in an extensive study of the 
regulation of Lake Ontario to determine from the point of view of all 
interests the most effective use of storage on the lake in the operation of 
the St. Lawrence River power project in the International Rapids reach of 
that river and the seaway project from Lake Ontario downstream to Montreal. 
This study evolved the plan of regulation of Lake Ontario which has been 
adopted by the United States and Canada. During the year, the duties of 
the St. Lawrence River Joint Board of Engineers relating to the control of 
water levels and flows in the International reach of the St. Lawrence River 
were assumed by the St. Lawrence River Board of Control. 

The Branch continued to provide technical advice to the Department of 
External Affairs and to the Canadian Section of the International Joint Com- 
mission in their considerations and studies of international waterway prob- 
lems which have arisen on various rivers across Canada. Among the most 
important studies of this nature undertaken are those of the Columbia 
River. The main volume of the report of the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board, outlining alternative plans of development with a 
primary objective of producing the maximum feasible hydro-electric develop- 
ment of the international basin, was presented to the International Joint 
Commission in March 1959. Work has been continued towards completion 
of appendices to the report. The Branch participated in the work of several 
advisory committees set up by the Governments of Canada and British 
Columbia to study ways and means of bringing about early development of 
Columbia River power under co-operative agreement with the United States. 
In addition the Branch participated in negotiations between Canada and the 
United States with respect to the most important feature of these studies— 
the problem of measuring and apportioning between the two countries the 
downstream benefits in power production and flood control which would 
accrue in the United States from the use of storage projects in British 
Columbia. This work is continuing in close collaboration with the International 
Joint Commission. 

The Yukon River has been the subject of previous study to determine 
the possibilities of diversion of its upper reaches into the Taku River system 
for power production in Northwestern British Columbia. Since the Canadian 
portion of the Yukon River with its tributaries lies almost wholly within 
the Yukon Territory, and hence is a federal responsibility, the Branch con- 
tinued its power resources reconnaissance surveys, initiated in 1956. In 1959, 
similar surveys were initiated in the Mackenzie River basin. When this 
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work has been completed, it will be possible to provide a reliable estimate of 
the power potential which might be developed within the respective river 
basins. 

The International Passamaquoddy Engineering Board completed its 
studies and presented its report to the International Joint Commission on 
development of power by the tides of Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays. 
The International Joint Commission has scheduled public hearings for April 
1960 to solicit briefs on the proposals contained in the Board’s report. 

After consideration of the preliminary report, dated September 1957, of 
the St. Croix River Engineering Board and the views of various interests as 
developed at a public hearing in June 1958, the International Joint Com- 
mission submitted its report to the Governments of Canada and the United 
States on the development of the water resources of the St. Croix River basin 
with the recommendation that it be authorized to continue studies of the pos- 
sibilities of further development in the basin. 

Members of the Branch staff offered technical advice and co-operated 
with the Secretariat of the Advisory Committee on Water Use Policy in a 
number of its assignments. 

An important part of Branch activities is the provision of technical 
assistance in investigations and studies being conducted on a joint federal- 
provincial basis. 

The Branch continued to participate in the studies being made under 
the direction of the Fraser River Board to determine the possibilities of 
general Fraser River basin development with particular reference to flood 
control and hydro-electric power generation. This Board was established by 
the Governments of Canada and British Columbia and in 1956 it submitted 
an interim report covering investigations to that time. Late in 1958 the 
Board completed a preliminary report outlining the results of its studies and 
its recommendations with respect to flood control and hydro-electric power 
development. Several major schemes of comprehensive development were 
included in this report. On March 31, 1959, the Board’s mandate expired. 
However, the Board was re-established with effect from April 1 to ensure a 
continuation of these studies. The Board’s further report is scheduled for 
submission to the Governments of Canada and of British Columbia by 
September 30, 1963. 

The Branch participated in studies being made under the direction of the 
Saint John River Board. The Board was established in March 1959 by the 
Governments of Canada and New Brunswick for the purpose of determining 
how the present and future power developments in New Brunswick would be 
affected by the development and operation of storage on the upper Saint John 
River and its tributaries. In addition to power studies, careful consideration 
is to be given to flood control, navigation, and other related problems affect- 
ing the Saint John River and Harbour. 

Through its Chief Hydraulic Engineer, as Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Hydrology of the Associate Committee on Geodesy and Geophysics, 
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the Branch took part in a review of the research programs and needs of 
hydrology in Canada. During the year a selected bibliography on hydrology 
in Canada was published in co-operation with the National Research Council 
and a symposium was convened to discuss the procedures and criteria for 
spillway design floods. 

An important function of the Branch is the administration of the 
Dominion Water Power Regulations in regard to water power develop- 
ments carried out on federal lands. During the year, one final licence and 
one survey permit and one priority permit were issued. The Branch considered 
several matters regarding other water power developments and collected 
rentals for each of the nine developments under federal licence totalling 
$46,088.57 of which amount $2,784.32 was collected for the National Parks 
Branch of this Department and $31,778.27 for the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 

The Branch conducted its activities relevant to its responsibilities for 
the administration of the International River Improvements Act and Regula- 
tions and the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act. Annual reports 
detailing the Branch’s activities in this respect are tabled in the House of 
Commons. 

Based upon the Branch’s hydrometric surveys, field investigations and 
other data, the current estimate of the water power resources of Canada is 
66,203,000 hp. at ordinary six months flow. During 1959, a net total of 
2,508,800 hp. of new hydraulic capacity was added, bringing the total 
installed capacity of all water power developments in Canada to 24,888,426 
hp. New stations and extensions under active construction for operation in 
1960 were estimated at about 1,700,000 hp.; others with a total capacity 
exceeding 2,300,000 hp. were under preliminary construction or were defi- 
nitely planned for development. 

‘ Two regular annual water power bulletins and one bulletin covering 
thermal-electric installations in Canada were issued during the year, and 
water power articles were revised for several publications of other agencies. 
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Forestry Branch 


The Forestry Branch carried out programs of research 
directed towards the improvement of forest management and the utilization of 
forest products. It administered agreements with the provinces through which 
federal financial assistance was extended for certain forestry activities carried 
on by provincial departments. Forest surveys were undertaken and advice on 
forest management provided for forest lands administered by this Department 
and other federal departments. 

The Forestry Branch is organized in three divisions, namely, Forest 
Research Division, Forest Products Laboratories Division, and Forestry Oper- 
ations Division. In addition, there are separate sections dealing with Forest 
Economics and Branch Administration. Results of research conducted by the 
Forestry Branch in forestry and in the utilization of forest products were made 
available to the provinces and to the forest industries as a contribution 
towards improved management of Canada’s forests and more effective use 
of the raw materials they supply. 


Forest Economics 


Research in the economics of forestry embraced the whole range of 
economic activities which bear on the use of the forest resources, comprising 
parts of the fields of consumption, distribution and processing of the products 
of the forest as well as production and use of the forest itself. It thus provided 
the basis for intelligent decisions on the economic aspects of managing 
forest lands and of utilizing their products and services. 

The work of the Forest Economics Section included both statistical and 
economic functions. It maintained basic data on forest resources and on 
production, consumption and trade in forest products, and also provided 
advice relating to the economics of forestry to the Director and the depart- 
mental Head Office, to other departments and to outside agencies. Its eco- 
nomic activities included the analysis of forestry statistics and legislation 
relating to forestry, the preparation of economic reports to international 
organizations and research projects in the economics of forestry. 

The Section provided a representative on the Interdepartmental FAO 
Committee and to the Tenth Session of the FAO Conference in Rome in 
November, 1959. This officer also attended, as an observer, the Third 
Session of the Working Party on Forest and Forest Products Statistics held 
under the auspices of FAO in Geneva in December, 1959. Advisory assistance 
was given to the Economic and Technical Assistance Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce in providing training for forestry graduates 
and students under the provisions of the Colombo Plan and the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program. 


1 See Appendix D, Nos. 1, 2. 
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This graph shows the net value of the products of Canada’s forest industries by sectors. The 
net value is the sale value less the cost of materials, fuel, electricity and the supplies consumed 
by each process. 
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Forest Industries 


Canada’s forest industries in 1959 improved their position over 1958, 
in keeping with the general recovery in Canadian economic activity. Produc- 
tion and exports of the major forest products increased during the year to 
set new records or to approach records established prior to the recession 
which began in 1957. Stocks of lumber and plywood were higher at the 
year’s end than at mid-year, whereas the opposite was true for newsprint. 

Lumber production in 1959 increased slightly to about 7.5 billion board 
feet and lumber exports showed a significant gain over the previous year of 
6 per cent to reach 4.2 billion board feet. Exports of lumber to the United 
States increased by 13 per cent to 3.5 billion board feet, but to the smaller 
United Kingdom market, exports were reduced by 20 per cent from the 1958 
level. 

The output of newsprint in 1959 increased by 4.9 per cent to nearly 
6.4 million tons, an amount about equal to the record year 1956. The operat- 
ing ratio showed little gain in the year because of an increase of 3.9 per 
cent in plant capacity. 

In 1958, total utilization of forest products amounted to 3,049 million 
cubic feet, a decrease of 4 per cent from 1957, and almost 4 per cent lower 
than the average for the 10-year period 1948-57. 


Advisory Committee on Forestry Statistics 


The Section’s staff continued to co-operate on the Interdepartmental 
Advisory Committee on Forestry Statistics and provided field staff for the 
test census carried out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the Galt area 
of Ontario in June 1959. The separate forestry questionnaire for the 1961 
Agriculture Census has now been completed and approved by the Advisory 
Committee, which has been asked to suggest methods of compilation and 
analysis for this forestry census by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Sampling of Forest Production on Private Lands 


The development of experimental sampling methods for estimating 
forest production on private lands, started last year in New Brunswick, has 
been continued in that province. Sampling designs for two districts have now 
been completed, the compilation being carried out by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. A start has also been made in the sampling of forest production 
in Colchester County of Nova Scotia. 

In co-operation with the D.B.S. and the Department of Lands and 
Forests of Ontario, a sample survey of primary production on private forest 
lands has been developed in the Tweed District and all field work completed. 
The compilation and analysis are being done jointly by the Forest Economics 
Section and the D.B.S. 
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Pilot Study—Lumber End-Uses 


A study of lumber end-use has been initiated in co-operation with the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. A pilot study was conducted in the 
Ottawa-Hull market area and questionnaires on lumber end-use sent to 
different segments of the industry. It is expected that this study will be the 
first of a series of market studies covering different forest products across 
Canada. 


Forest Research Division! 


Research activities included fact-finding surveys to evaluate existing 
conditions, fundamental studies concerning the characteristics and behaviour 
of forest species and the influence of different factors of their environment, 
and applied research to develop practical methods for influencing forest 
development and improving operating and research techniques. 

The Forest Research Division conducted research in silviculture, man- 
agement, ecology, tree physiology, tree improvement, and reforestation from 
seven district offices located at Victoria, B.C.; Calgary, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Ottawa, Ont.; Valcartier, Que.; Fredericton, N.B.; and St. John’s, Nfld.; and 
at the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station. Research in forest inventories 
methods and in fire protection was conducted by two sections located in 
Ottawa. 


Silviculture and Related Research 

Silviculture deals with the theory and practice of controlling forest 
establishment, composition, and growth, while forest management is con- 
cerned with the application of business and technical principles to the opera- 
tion of forest properties in order to achieve continuous production, with the 
net growth and harvest in approximate balance. 


The principal tasks within this field of forest research are as follows: 


1. Development of satisfactory systems for classifying forests and 
forest sites as a basis for proper silviculture and management. This 
includes a study of physiographic and edaphic features, lesser vege- 
tation, and the forest itself. 


2. Determination of the silvical characteristics of Canadian tree species 
and the ecological relationships of the associations in which they 
occur. Included are fundamental studies of plant growth as related 
to such factors as temperature, light, moisture, frost, all of which 
determine the character of the forest. 


3. Development of methods of silviculture applicable to the more 
important forest types and to Canadian economic conditions. 
Studies are concerned with economic and practical harvesting 
methods for existing forests and experimentation to ensure future 
forests of desirable species. 


1 See Appendix D, Nos. 4, 5, 6. 
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4. Development and testing of practical methods for determining the 
actual and potential growth and yield of forests. An assessment of 
the potential productivity of forest sites and an accurate prediction 
of future yields of forests are essential for long-term management. 

5. Development of improved techniques for reforestation and of 
improved strains of tree species suitable to Canadian conditions. 
Included are studies for the improvement of planting, seeding, and 
nursery techniques, and the development through selection and 
hybridization of better trees for use in reforestation programs. 

6. Improvement of methods of organizing forest data into plans of 
regulation and silviculture for forest areas suitable to different 
intensities of management. This provides not only technical 
information for the implementation of management, but also 
valuable demonstration of various intensities of management in 
commercially important forest types. 

7. Improvement of research methods, mensuration techniques, and 
the design of experiments. Experimental designs are developed to 
ensure the validity of results, mathematical functions of growth 
developed, and mensurational techniques tested and improved. 


In all districts, studies of forest and forest site classification were in 
progress to provide the basic framework within which both research and 
forest management must be conducted. Fundamental ecological studies, 
tree breeding, provenance studies, and research in tree physiology continued, 
with the major part of this work being done at the Petawawa Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Chalk River, Ont. 

Tests of silvicultural techniques, with emphasis on regeneration following 
cutting, scarification or fire, continued in all districts. Basic data were 
obtained as a preliminary to the management of selected and representative 
forests in each district, and data were collected as a basis for the preparation 
of yield tables for important species. Studies of different cutting practices were 
expanded to include additional important forest types. Requests continued 
from forest industries and provincial agencies for technical assistance in 
planning such applied experimentation. 


Forest Inventories Research 


Stand volume tables based on factors ascertainable from air photographs 
are being prepared to facilitate estimates of the quantity of timber per acre 
in various forest types. The data of some 1,100 sample plots were compiled 
by the aid of punched cards and machine tabulation. 

Methods of air photography are being investigated to obtain maximum 
forest information at minimum cost. Very good results were secured with 
infra red photographs taken with the Wild Infragon lens in overcast weather 
conditions at the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station. 
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Instruments and other equipment for use in the field and for interpreta- 
tion of air photographs are being tested. Trials of the “moose-horn’, an 
instrument developed within the Division for the measurement of the density 
of the forest canopy, confirmed the soundness of the design of the instrument. 

Research in methods of field sampling with particular regard to co- 
ordination with information obtainable from the air photograph is being 
conducted. It has been recognized that important economies in sampling 
are obtained when the forest stands are divided into classes by the use of air 
photographs. It was also found that sampling methods could be considerably 
simplified and facilitated when maps showing the air photograph classi- 
fication are available. 


Fire Protection Research} 


Many problems relating to the protection of forests against fire were 
studied. Most investigations were made at the request of provincial and other 
forest protection agencies, which often co-operated in them. Most members 
of the staff of the Section are in Ottawa, but the research is conducted during 
the fire season in the field at forest experiment stations or at temporary fire- 
research stations. 

Two field parties completed investigations in British Columbia to obtain 
data for the preparation of fire danger tables for that province. Analysis of 
the field data is well advanced and provisional tables should be ready for 
use during the 1960 fire season. 

Forest fire behaviour studies, started last year in Ontario, were con- 
tinued. A few experimental prescribed burns were conducted at the Petawawa 
Forest Experiment Station and preliminary work required for additional 
burns next year was completed. A method for rating the severity of forest 
fire seasons was developed and published; an exhaustive study of back-pack 
pumps used in fire control was completed and published. 


Forestry Operations Division 


This Division administered agreements between the Federal and pro- 
vincial governments, under the Canada Forestry Act, whereby federal 
financial assistance was provided to provincial forest inventories, reforestation, 
forest fire protection, and forest access road construction. Although no aerial 
spraying was carried out against the spruce budworm in New Brunswick in 
1959, a resurgence of the insect has made spraying necessary in 1960. The 
Government of Canada has again agreed to contribute to the cost of this 
program. Total federal payments to the provinces under the forestry agree- 
ments since 1951 now amount to nearly $20 million. 

Forest surveys were conducted on certain federally-administered lands, 
and advice and assistance in forest management were provided to other 
branches and departments of government. Forestry activities at Camp Gage- 
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town, N.B., were continued. The educational work of the Division included 
publication of a new edition of Forest Conservation, a booklet widely used 
by students, conservation agencies, and the public generally. 


2 Provincial Agreements! 
Forest Inventories 8 


Under the terms of the federal-provincial agreements respecting forest 
inventory, the Federal Government pays half the cost of the approved 
programs of the seven participating provinces. These agreements, executed 
in 1956, provided for completion of the initial inventories by March 31, 1958, 
and for maintenance of the inventories until March 31, 1961. 

Initial inventories covering a national gross inventory area of 1,129,000 
square miles have been completed and reports prepared for each participat- 
ing province. By March 31, 1960, most of these reports were published. 

In 1959-60 all the provinces were engaged in inventory maintenance. 
This work is carried out in areas where disturbances such as cutting and 
fire, or where growth and changes in stand structure, have significantly affected 
the initial inventory estimates. For the most part, current maintenance work 
is being conducted in areas which had been covered by aerial photography 
prior to 1951 on which the initial inventories were based. In general, inventory 
maintenance work will be carried out on an approximate 10-year cycle. 


Reforestation 


Under the agreements, the participating provinces which maintain their 
reforestation programs on unoccupied Crown lands at a level equal to or 
above the previous three-year average are entitled to a federal contribution 
of $10 per thousand trees planted and $1 per acre seeded. In addition, the 
Federal Government contributes one-fifth of the cost of establishing and 
operating new forest nurseries. 

The Province of Prince Edward Island, under a special agreement, 
receives 50 per cent of the cost of reforestation on waste lands unsuitable 
for agriculture. 

In 1959-60, payments were made to five provinces for the planting of 
a total of 15,780,000 trees and the establishment and operation of new 
nurseries in Ontario, Prince Edward Island, and Nova Scotia. Since 1951 
the Federal Government has shared in the planting of 105,633,000 trees, 
the seeding of 7,636 acres, and the cost of 12 new nurseries. 


Forest Fire Protection 


Federal financial assistance for fire protection was continued to nine 
provinces under the five-year agreements started in 1957. Federal con- 
tributions under these agreements are available for capital expenditures on 
fire prevention, detection, and suppression equipment, building and improve- 
ments, and the hiring of aircraft and vessels. 


1 See Appendix D, Nos. 4, 5, 6. 
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The federal allotment in 1959-60 was $1,250,000 as compared to 
$750,000 for the preceding year. A like amount is to be made available 
for each of the final two years of the agreement. The allotment to each 
province is dependent upon the province’s expenditures on fire protection 
and also its forested area. 


Aerial Spraying Operation—New Brunswick 


The federal-provincial agreement respecting an aerial spraying operation 
against the spruce budworm expired on March 31, 1959. By that time investi- 
gations by entomologists indicated that the infestation had collapsed and 
that large-scale spraying was not required in 1959. The spraying operation 
had resulted in preserving, for future development and use, the forest cover 
on approximately 6 million acres of land. 

Contrary to expectations, forest entomologists reported in 1959 that 
a sharp resurgence of the outbreak was occurring in central New Brunswick 
on areas along the southern edge of the previously sprayed areas where 
extensive tree mortality could likely be expected with a further year’s attack 
by the budworm. 

Consequently, the Province of New Brunswick requested the Federal 
Government to enter into an agreement similar to the previous agreement 
to combat this threat to its forests. A one-year agreement was concluded 
whereby the Federal Government would contribute up to a maximum of 
$550,000, one-third of the cost of an aerial spraying operation to be carried 
out in 1960 against the spruce budworm, on an area of approximately 24 
million acres. The Government of New Brunswick and the forest industries 
in the area affected will each contribute one-third of the cost. Spraying 
operations will be carried out by a Crown corporation, Forest Protection 
Limited, organized for that purpose. 


Forest Access Roads and Trails 


Late in 1958, agreements were entered into with eight provinces for 
the period November 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, under the terms of which 
the Federal Government contributed half the cost of constructing forest 
access roads and trails. 

The access roads and trails serve to improve forest fire protection and 
to aid in the development of the forest resources. Under these agreements 
a total of 226 projects was undertaken, the federal contribution to the par- 
ticipating provinces amounting to $2,604,434. 


Forest Management 


Forest Inventories on Federal Lands 


In order to ensure adequate records of wood cutting on federal forest 
lands, a special timber register was devised providing for current and annual 
records. This is now in use by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department 
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of Citizenship and Immigration and by various agencies within the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources which control the sale of 
timber. Forest areas and volumes are now compiled by mechanical tabulators. 

During the year there was 14,380 square miles of new forest cover map- 
ping. Detailed forest inventories were completed for 630 square miles. This 
gives a total to date of 66,000 square miles of completed forest cover map- 
ping, with timber estimates for 32,200 square miles. 

One northern field survey party measured 700 field plots, took 3,320 
height-diameter measurements, and sectioned 26 trees along the Liard River 
near Watson Lake, Y.T., to improve upon the reconnaissance survey made in 
1954. 

A second party made a study of cull in balsam poplar along the Peace 
River in Wood Buffalo National Park. Eight hundred and seventy-one trees 
were sectioned and samples of the rot were sent to the Forest Biology 
Laboratory at Calgary for identification. 

A third party mapped and tallied regeneration and growth at Terra 
Nova National Park, Nfid., for the preparation of a forest management plan 
for that area. This field party located and measured 374 permanent field plots. 


Camp Gagetown, N.B. 


The Forestry Branch is responsible for forest fire protection and 
forest management on the 430-square mile Camp Gagetown Military 
Area. During the year, 3 timber sales were conducted and 229 timber 
permits, 9 hay permits and 2 grazing permits were issued. Nine small fires 
burnt a total area of 107 acres. 


Other Military Areas 


The Forestry Branch supervised a timber sale at Camp Borden, Ont. 


Education! 


The dissemination of information on forests and forestry to the general 
public and to special groups was carried out through the media of corre- 
spondence, publications, photographs, films, and displays. Fifty-five new 
publications and four re-issues were distributed to a total of 117,000 pieces, 
. an increase of 29,000 over the previous year. More than a third of this 
number was distributed through schools and forestry organizations. 

Increased interest in forest resources was reflected in the number (525) 
of prints and transparencies supplied to educational institutions and to 
industry for use in publications and displays. 

To assist in the training of fire-fighting crews, a loan service of four 
training films was maintained. 
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Window displays were shown at the Forestry Branch Head Office, and 
forest fire prevention posters displayed, through the co-operation of the 
Post Office Department, in post offices across Canada. 


Forest Products Laboratories Division 


The past year has been one of considerable activity and progress for the 
Forest Products Laboratories Division. Of special interest was the increasing 
demand for research information as exemplified in the presentation of briefs 
to the Government by the timber industries. This resulted in the preparation 
of plans for expansion which included intensification of present forest 
products research and the organization of a field extension service—a new 
function. 

In view of the importance of the U.S. market to the Canadian lumber 
industry, it was necessary to establish Canadian facilities to comply with the 
requirements of the U.S. Federal Housing Administration, for mandatory 
grade marking of lumber used in FHA inspected housing after April 1, 1960. 
The Canadian Lumber Standards Committee, of which the Chief of the 
FPLC Division is Chairman, has been designated by FHA as the Canadian 
agency for approving suitably qualified Canadian lumber manufacturers’ 
associations and inspection agencies. Numerous meetings of the Committee 
and technical discussions with FHA were held. While discussions are con- 
tinuing on certain technical points, very satisfactory progress has been made 
in reaching agreement on grade marks, grading rules, certification procedure, 
strength values of the various species, and other matters vital in maintaining 
the export flow of Canadian lumber to the United States. 

Personnel of the FPLC were active on committees engaged in the prep- 
aration of National Standards for yard lumber, structural timber, glued 
laminated timber, cedar shingles and shakes, wood adhesives, plywood, wall- 
board, millwork, wood piling, poles, crossarms and pins, wood preservation, 
containers, wood ladders, paints and coatings, modular coordination of build- 
ing materials, and code of recommended practice for engineering design in 
timber. The leadership, knowledge and technical background of FPLC per- 
sonnel have assisted in the continued advancement and efficient utilization of 
Canadian wood products. 

Under active study during the year were some 163 research projects at 
the Ottawa Laboratory and 59 at the Vancouver Laboratory. 

Research into the use of wood, wood products and timber fastenings 
in house construction continued in close co-operation with the Division of 
Building Research, National Research Council, and with Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. Studies are progressing in an attempt to bring 
an engineered approach to the design of family dwellings. Research con- 
tinued on the variability in strength and related properties of Canadian woods 
and statistical data were computed and tabulated. A new series of studies 
was initiated on the strength of western red cedar and red pine poles. 
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During the past year the FPLC assisted in the investigation of one serious 
and one relatively minor failure in glued laminated timber construction. 
Investigations were conducted with a view to isolating the direct causes of 
the failures and as a result bringing about possible improvements in fabricating 
techniques. Among other problems under consideration was the improvement 
of end joint efficiency and promising preliminary studies were made on a new 
type of finger joint. 

Container research resulted in further improvements being made in the 
performance test for poultry boxes and progress was made in the development 
of a performance standard for fibreboard egg cases for shipping and cold 
storage. 

An experimental method has been developed for the chemical produc- 
tion of fibreboard from spruce and balsam barks. Studies of extractives in 
western red cedar resulted in the discovery of new organic chemicals. While 
some of these chemicals may only be of academic interest, others are expected 
to have valuable commercial applications. 

Simple and inexpensive chemical treatments have made it possible to 
increase the extent to which wood can be fermented with rumen bacteria, 
thus opening avenues for the possible transformation of wood residue into 
high-grade cattle fodder. 

Considerable work has been undertaken on methods of treatment of 
plywood with fire-retardant salts to render the material fire resistant. Research 
on paint durability had led to a better understanding of the paint blistering 
process and how best to avoid it. 

In the physics field studies were initiated on the relationship between 
the vibrational and the mechanical properties of wood as a further step 
towards the development of non-destructive testing techniques for the 
determination of strength of wood. Work also continued on the effect of 
preservative treatment and moisture content on the electrical properties 
of wood, and on the prevention of splitting in railroad ties prior to 
preservation. 

During the year the first commercial models of a sonic device, developed 
at the Ottawa Laboratory, for the detection of defective glue bonds in ply- 
wood, were produced by a Canadian manufacturer. Research was continued 
on the mechanism of this method of flaw detection and on its application to 
the testing of other glued assemblies. 

Test procedures were developed for evaluating the quality of glue bonds 
in exterior type flush doors and in lumber core plywood in connection with 
the preparation of specifications. An electro-optical device under develop- 
ment has shown promise as a tool in assisting to evaluate glue bond quality. 
A tentative technique was developed for the determination of the degree 
of cure of hot press phenolic plywood bonds. 

Since it has been established that certain fungi inhibit the growth of 
many common wood-decaying organisms when grown in association, investi- 
gations have been made and are continuing on the possibility of using such 
fungi in preventing the decay of logs stored at sawmills or veneer plants. 
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From anatomical studies, a method has been developed to define normal 
characteristics of variable timber species. This method will be of use in 
appraising the quality of wood for various forest areas and should facilitate 
the recognition of superior trees. 

Both the Ottawa and Vancouver Laboratories continued to work closely 
with the forest products industries in research on utilization problems. These 
included studies on the barking, chipping, and outdoor storage of sawmill 
residue for use in pulp chips, on portable barking and chipping equipment 
for both sawmill and forest residue, on factors affecting the grading of 
hardwood trees and logs, on the effect of tree size on lumber manufacture, and 
on the advantages and disadvantages of pre-logging and re-logging of large 
timber. 

The preparation of exhibits portraying the results of research and illus- 
trating the properties of wood and wood products continued. In addition, 
6,597 wood samples of Canadian timber species were sold to the general 
public. 

At both Laboratories, the dissemination of research findings continued 
to be a matter of utmost importance during the past year. Technical informa- 
tion was supplied in response to over 3,060 inquiries received by mail or 
resulting from personal visits by manufacturers and users of all forms of 
forest products. A total of some 42,000 FPLC publications! were distributed, 
34 articles published in various trade papers and technical journals, and 14 
talks and lectures delivered by the staff to industrial and public groups. 
In addition, the annual “Lumber Seasoning” course was held at the Ottawa 
Laboratory and the “Improved Sawmilling Techniques” course initiated in 
1958 was continued, with six being given during the year to 360 millmen 
in Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. Several reports 
and articles emanating from the FPLC were republished in foreign countries. 


1Appendix F shows list of publications issued during the year. 


National Museum of Canada— 


Natural History Branch 


This Branch is concerned with the collection, preserva- 
tion and display of objects illustrating the geology and biology of Canada. It 
maintains an active research program in systematic botany, zoology, and 
vertebrate palaeontology, and publishes scientific reports and popular descrip- 
tions based on this research. 

The departure of the National Gallery of Canada from the Victoria 
Memorial Building late in 1959 made available two additional halls for 
exhibition, to be used for the display of dinosaurs and Canadian mammals, 
respectively. Another large hall will be used for zoological storage, and 
additional space will be available for offices, laboratories, studies, and special 
exhibitions. Preparation of exhibits for the new halls is under way, pending 
the renovation of the building. 

To commemorate the 100th anniversary of the publication of Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species”, a special exhibition dealing with organic evolution was 
prepared and displayed in the main hall, the official opening being Novem- 
ber 23° 

In June the Director attended the Annual Meeting of the Royal Society 
of Canada and took part in the Symposium on Evolution. Later he visited 
field parties in Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. The 
scientific staff of the Branch was increased by the addition of an Assistant 
Invertebrate Zoologist to act as Curator of the mollusc collection. 


Botany 

National Museum botanists played a major part in the preparations 
and activities of the Ninth International Botanical Congress in Montreal, 
August 19 to 29. They organized and headed field excursions to the Rocky 
Mountains, the Arctic islands, the vicinity of Churchill, Man., the boreal 
forests of Ontario and Quebec, and the Mont Tremblant area of Quebec. 
Guide books were prepared for the Rocky Mountain, Churchill and Boreal 
Forest trips. Many valuable associations were made or renewed during these 
excursions, and much additional information on the floras was obtained in 
the preparation of the guide books, and during the excursions. These guide 
books will have a value far beyond their immediate usefulness for the 
Congress. 

The collections of the Botany Section of the National Museum con- 
stitute the National Herbarium of Canada. This collection was increased 
during the year by 12,352 specimens, of which 6,617 were received by 
exchange, 1,400 by donation, and 4,335 as a result of field work, or for 
identification by members of the staff. Loans to other botanical institutions 
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totalled 2,140 specimens, and 921 were borrowed by the Section. In 
continuation of the policy of exchange, 3,255 duplicate specimens were dis- 
tributed to Canadian and foreign herbaria. Mounted specimens of vascular 
plants in the Herbarium were increased by 5,955, bringing the total to 
260,681. The cryptogamic collection of the Herbarium was increased by 
6,153 packeted specimens, making a total of about 90,000. There were 14 
additional type specimens added to the collections, bringing these to a total 
of 1,811 for the Herbarium. Visits by botanists to the National Herbarium 
were greatly increased this year, partly as a by-product of the International 
Botanical Congress. 


Zoology 


During the summer the Chief Zoologist visited the museums of northern 
Europe from London to Leningrad, studying reindeer taxonomy and distribu- 
tion. He also attended the meeting of the International Council of Museums 
in Stockholm, Sweden, July 1 to 8. 

Nine field parties carried out zoological research and collected specimens 
in various areas across Canada. Mammals were collected in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, the Magdalen Islands, and Alberta. Birds were studied and 
collected in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta. 
A major investigation of the amphibians and reptiles of Saskatchewan was 
undertaken, and a lesser study of those of Prince Edward Island. Fishes were 
collected from the coastal waters of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Surveys 
were made of the seashore invertebrates of Vancouver Island, and the non- 
marine molluscs of southwestern British Columbia. A brief expedition to 
Barbados, B.W.I., added greatly to the collection of marine invertebrates. 

In addition to the regular work on the collections, monographic studies 
are in progress on the caribou, on the birds of Canada, on Arctic fishes, on 
certain groups of crustaceans, and on abyssal molluscs. 

The following additions were made to the zoological collections: 54,200 
invertebrates, 12,635 fishes, 2,086 amphibians and reptiles, 2,309 birds, and 
2,000 mammals. These include 1,000 birds and 500 mammals obtained by 
purchase of the private collection of Mr. Leo Jobin, Kelowna, B.C. The 
number of specimens in the various collections at the end of the fiscal year 
were: invertebrates, 244,200; fishes, 15,135; amphibians and reptiles, 17,100; 
birds, 44,000, and mammals 27,500. The number of bird and mammal speci- 
mens on loan to schools for teaching purposes was 494. 


Palaeontology 


Field work was conducted in the valley of the South Saskatchewan 
River between Saskatchewan Landing and Riverhurst, Sask., for the purpose 
of obtaining fossils from the Cretaceous rocks prior to the flooding of the area 
by the South Saskatchewan reservoir. The field party consisted of three 
palaeontologists from the National Museum and two from the Saskatchewan 
Museum of Natural History. Partial skeletons and skulls of mosasaurs and 
plesiosaurs were obtained. 
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In August the Chief Palaeontologist led a party of palaeontologists from 
the University of California to various fossil localities in southern Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Specimens collected during this tour included an excep- 
tionally fine skull of the so-called giant pig. He also participated in the Ninth 
Annual Field Conference of the Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists, 
presenting a formal paper on fossil vertebrates and conducting the excursion 
to the Drumheller badlands. 

In addition to a number of short contributions, monographic studies 
are in progress on the fossils of the St. Mary River beds of Alberta, and on 
Tertiary crocodiles of South America. 

The laboratory staff were actively engaged in the preparation of mounted 
skeletons for display in the new Hall of Fossil Vertebrates. These include the 
fiesh-eating dinosaur Gorgosaurus, the duck-billed dinosaur Hypacrosaurus, 
and the plesiosaur Leurospondylus. Each of these skeletons will be between 
20 and 30 feet long. Arrangements have been made to provide on long-term 
loan the skeleton of a duck-billed dinosaur for exhibition in the Drumheller 
and District Museum, Alta. 

During the year many specimens of fossil vertebrates were identified 
on request. Most of these were submitted by the Geological Survey of Canada, 
and the specimens were subsequently incorporated in the National Museum 
collection. There are now 4,796 catalogued specimens in the collection of 
vertebrate fossils, as well as a large backlog to be prepared and catalogued. 
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National Museum of Canada— 
Human History Branch 


This Branch deals with Canadian anthropology in the broadest sense; it 
is the museum of Man in Canada. Materials illustrating the physical anthro- 
pology, archaeology, ethnology, folklore and folk crafts of the aboriginal 
and immigrant peoples of Canada are collected, preserved, studied and 
exhibited. Scientific research and publication are carried on in all these fields. 

The acquisition of the entire Victoria Memorial Building for museum 
purposes will provide two new exhibition halls. With the renovation of the 
two now in use, the Human History exhibitions will be displayed in a hall 
of anthropology and archaeology, a hall of the Eskimo, a hall of eastern 
and central Canadian Indians, and a hall of Rocky Mountain and West Coast 
Indians. Improved storage facilities for the archaeological and ethnological 
collections will make these materials accessible and under more direct care. 
New laboratories for conservation and for musicology are being set up. 

One large temporary exhibition was on view in the main hall, under 
the title ‘““The Changing Eskimo”. This compared the physical and social 
conditions of the Eskimo in early contact days with those of the present 
time and outlined the role of the various agencies that affect the life of the 
Eskimo. 

During the field season the Acting Director visited two field parties 
collecting folklore material in Cape Breton. At the close of the year he 
attended the meeting of the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO, 
as representative of both Branches of the Museum, and consulted with the 
University of British Columbia archaeologist on the investigations in the 
Fraser Canyon. 

Additions to the staff included a Senior Ethnologist, who is directing 
the work of the Ethnology Section as well as conducting research on 
Algonkian ethnology, and an Archaeologist to resume the Museum’s program 
of archaeological research in Central Canada. 


Archaeology 


The Archaeology Section includes physical anthropology in its field of 
interest. Anthropometric studies of 535 male Eskimos were made in the 
Eastern Arctic during the voyage of the C.M.S. C. D. Howe. Some archaeo- 
logical collecting was also done during the trip. A study of Indian and Eskimo 
blood types by staff of the University of Manitoba was supported by the 
Museum. 

Hight field investigations in archaeology were sponsored or supported 
by the Museum. The Senior Archaeologist continued his investigations of 
stratified sites in southwestern Yukon. Over 1,400 artifacts, chips, bone, and 
other samples were obtained from five cultures ranging from about 5000 B.C. 
to about 1850 A.D. 
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Preliminary survey and minor excavations in the vicinity of Ivugivik, 
P.Q., and on Mansel Island, N.W.T., yielded one human skeleton, about 
2,400 pre-Dorset artifacts (2000 to 1000 B.C.) and about 700 Dorset 
artifacts (500 B.C. to 1000 A.D.). 

At Courtenay, B.C., mounds and a midden were tested, and about 
200 artifacts uncovered. Excavation of a site in the Fraser Canyon, near 
Yale, B.C., by members of the University of British Columbia staff was 
supported by the Museum. Five successive cultures have been found in 
stratigraphic sequence, the second oldest being dated by the Carbon 14 method 
as about 6100 B.C. 

Archaeological salvage work was carried out in the valley of South 
Saskatchewan River, the site of a reservoir under construction, as a co-opera- 
tive project with the Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History. Survey of 
about half the area to be flooded revealed numerous sites ranging in age 
from about 6000 B.C. to 1900 A.D. 

Another co-operative project, with the University of Toronto, involved 
the excavation and survey of the Puckasaw pits near Marathon, Ont. At 
Prescott, Ont., construction of a bridge approach destroyed a late Iroquois 
site, from which parts of about 12 burials and some 200 artifacts were 
saved. 

Survey of sites on ancient beaches in the Tadoussac area, P.Q., was 
carried out under Museum support by a member of the staff of McGill 
University. During his vacation, the Senior Archaeologist pursued archaeo- 
logical investigations in southern Puebla, Mexico, under other auspices. These 
resulted in some important discoveries regarding early agriculture. 

Collections were renovated and catalogued in preparation for the new 
storage arrangements. The number of catalogued artifacts in the Museum 
is now 110,000 and catalogued human remains is 1,500. One of the largest 
additions to the archaeological collection came as a result of field work in 
1958 by a member of the staff of Michigan State University at the I.G.Y. 
station at Lake Hazen, Ellesmere Island. This project was supported by the 
Museum. 


Ethnology 


Field research was carried out during a three-month period among the 
Eskimo of Pelly Bay, N.W.T., as part of a continuing investigation into the 
material culture, folklore and traditional history, as well as the acculturation 
processes, of various Indian and Eskimo communities. Other projects in this 
program were carried out by workers under contract; these included a study 
of non-material Eskimo culture on the west side of Hudson Bay, and of 
traditional records of the Ojibway Indians on the north shore of Lake 
Superior. 

Plans for an extensive program of Algonkian research were made in 
consultation with the ethnological and linguistic staffs of various Canadian 
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universities. An annotated working bibliography of Canadian Indians and 
Eskimos was begun, the section dealing with the Montagnais-Naskapi being 
completed. 

In folklore, field studies were carried out by staff members in the 
French-speaking communities in New Brunswick, Cape Breton Island, N.S., 
and Gaspé and the Gatineau Valley, Que., and in the English-speaking com- 
munities in New Brunswick. Workers under contract investigated the folk- 
music of Newfoundland and New Brunswick, the Micmac folklore of Gaspé, 
the Amish folklore of Ontario, the material ethnography of French-speaking 
communities of eastern Quebec, and the ethno-linguistics of French-speaking 
communities on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River and in Newfound- 
land. A scientific study of the Museum’s collection of folk-music was begun 
by the employment under contract of a trained musicologist. 

During the year, 374 artifacts from Indian, Eskimo and French-Canadian 
communities were added to the collection, and 267 recordings of folklore 
and folk-music were made. Catalogued objects in the ethnology collection 
total 23,839, and recordings are 17,120 in number. A new catalogue of the 
ethnological collection is being prepared. 


Canadian War Museum 


The War Museum is concerned with the collection, preservation and 
display of objects related to the military history of Canada. The larger part 
of the collection pertains to the two World Wars, in which Canadian achieve- 
ments greatly shaped the development of our nationhood. 

Two special exhibitions were held during the year in connection with 
the 50th Anniversary of Powered Flight in Canada. So great was the public 
interest in these exhibitions that a special exhibition is being prepared on 
request in connection with the celebration of the 50th Anniversary of the 
Royal Canadian Navy in 1960. 

The number of specimens added to the collection was 382. Loans made 
to other museums, and for special exhibits totalled 26. Conducted tours were 
provided for 340 groups, a total of 10,236 individuals, mainly from schools, 
colleges, and the Armed Forces. Total attendance for the year was 126,134. 


Common Services ! 


The Education, Library, Photography and Mechanical Sections serve 
both Branches of the Museum. 

The Education Section is responsible for all interpretative services other 
than exhibition. This includes free lectures and film programs for both 
adults and children, guided tours for visiting groups and the sale of books, 
photographs, and specimens. Loans are made to schools throughout Canada 
of film strips and motion-picture films, and assistance is given to the Zoology 
and Archaeology Sections in providing loans of specimens. Prints from the 


1 See Appendices E and F. 
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Museum’s large collection of photographs are supplied at cost. Many 
requests for information or publications are handled by correspondence. 

During the year, 23 lectures were given in English, to a total audience 
of about 6,500. Two French lectures were offered to a total attendance of 
102. The children’s program included 23 presentations, the combined attend- 
ance being 25,470. A display of books related to each presentation was 
provided, courtesy of the Ottawa Public Library. The weekly film showings 
in July and August, under the title “Canada in Colour”, consisted of eight 
programs, with 48 showings and a total audience of 5,385. Films for these 
programs are provided mostly by the National Film Board. 

An innovation this year was the offering of drawing and painting 
classes for children between the ages of 9 and 12 years. This was designed 
to increase the children’s awareness and understanding of objects in the 
Museum, and to provide a constructive Museum activity. Thirteen of these 
Saturday morning classes were given with an average attendance of 65. 
Approximately 60 loans of films were made to schools, Boy Scout groups 
and others, as well as some film strips, nature recordings, and mounted 
photographs. Sales of books, cards, pamphlets and coloured slides at the 
sales desk totalled $1,966.20. The facilities of the Museum lecture hall were 
made available to 39 educational, scientific, or cultural organizations. A 
total of 136,150 persons visited the Museum during the year. 

Four thousand, five hundred persons visited the Museum in guided 
tours, making up 103 groups, 46 of which were from outside of Ottawa, 
and 15 of which were French-speaking. 

The Library, which had formerly been combined with that of the 
Geological Survey, became a separate unit in August with the moving of 
the Survey to its own building. During the year a number of gifts of books 
and journals were made to the Library by staff and former staff members, 
and by other Government agencies. Most important of these was the library 
of Dr. R. M. Anderson, former Chief Biologist of the Museum, which is 
mainly devoted to Arctic biology and exploration. The Library participated 
in the Darwin Centenary exhibition by providing through inter-library loans 
and gifts a first edition of The Origin of Species and fifteen translations. 

The Photography Section had formerly operated as part of a combined 
photographic unit with the Geological Survey. One photographer remained 
with the Museum when the Survey moved but an Assistant Photographer 
has been engaged, and new equipment acquired. The Section is now in a 
position to continue to provide positive prints and enlargements, and to 
process some negatives. Total items of photographic work completed during 
the year numbered 8,973. 

The Mechanical Section is responsible for the electrical and mechanical 
maintenance within the Museum building, and for the design, construction 
and installation of exhibition and storage cases and other physical facilities. 
The establishment includes a carpenter shop, a metal and machine shop, a 
designing and printing room, and a plastics workshop. Much of the time 
of the Chief of the Section and his draughtsman was taken up in preparing 
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detailed plans and specifications for the renovation of the building, and in 
maintaining liaison with the Department of Public Works. Preliminary work 
was done on the cases for some of the new exhibition halls. Setting up of 
the Darwin Centenary Exhibition involved the intensive efforts of the entire 
Section for several weeks. Projects completed during the year numbered 255, 
in addition to constant routine maintenance. In October the Chief of the 
Section visited museums in Washington, Philadelphia, and Corning, N.Y., 
to observe methods in the design and preparation of exhibits. 


Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau 


Since 1934 the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau has been the federal agency directly responsible for encouraging more 
travel in Canada by people from other countries. Through various methods it 
promotes and assists travel to Canada particularly by United States tourists. 
Its activities contribute materially to the welfare of the tourist business which 
has a value to the national economy greater than any Canadian export except 
newsprint and wheat. 

In 1959, according to preliminary Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimates, tourists from other countries spent $393 million in Canada, $44 
million more than in 1958, and the largest increase since 1946. U.S. tourist 
expenditures in Canada, which make up the major part of this total, were $351 
million, up $42 million from 1958. Visitors from overseas spent $42 million, 
$2 million more than they spent in 1958. 

On the other side of the coin, Canadian travel expenditures outside their 
own country continued to increase. In travel outside Canada, Canadians 
spent $593 million, $51 million more than in 1958. Most of this increased 
expenditure was in the United States where Canadian spending was $445 
million, up $32 million from the previous year. In overseas countries, Cana- 
dian spending increased $19 million to $148 million. 

While the deficit on Canada’s travel account with all countries was $200 
million in 1959, an increase of $7 million, the deficit on the travel account 
with the United States dropped $10 million. Greater expenditures by 
Canadians travelling overseas and only a nominal increase in spending by 
overseas visitors to Canada increased the deficit on the overseas travel 
account by $17 million. 

The Canadian Government Travel Bureau promoted travel in Canada 
from its Ottawa headquarters and its New York and Chicago offices. 
Advertising campaigns and various forms of publicity in U.S. media attracted 
a record number of requests for information on travel in Canada. Most 
of these requests were handled by the Ottawa staff, but the facilities for 
receiving information directly from the New York office in the Canada House 
Building on Fifth Ave. and the Chicago office at 102 W. Monroe St., as well 
as Canadian consulates in the United States, were used extensively. 

In November, 1959, the Canadian Government Travel Bureau spon- 
sored the 14th Federal-Provincial Tourist Conference at Ottawa. Delegates 
from the Federal Government, the provincial governments, transportation 
companies, and the Canadian Tourist Association attended. The Conference 
continues to be a valuable aid to the co-ordination of tourist promotion by 
national, provincial, regional, and local agencies. 

To handle the increasing volume of work and in an effort to provide a 
24- to 48-hour service in responding to inquiries, the Bureau continued 
to mechanize its service operations during 1959. New equipment was 
installed and new procedures were established to expedite the flow and 
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routing of work especially during peak operational periods. As a result of 
improved organization and distribution facilities, the Bureau sent out a total 
of 5844 tons of mail during the 1959 calendar year. In one 36-hour period 
during April, 1959, over 22 tons of mail were shipped. 

It is believed that the Canadian Government Travel Bureau now handles 
more inquiries than any other national travel office in the world and mails 
the heaviest volume of individual items to points outside the country. 

For the 1959-60 season the Bureau allocated $1,468,000 for advertising 
in United States magazines and newspapers. Of this amount approximately 
$858,000 was used for a general magazine campaign, $310,000 for a 
general newspaper campaign (including production charges), and $300,000 
for a special Atlantic Provinces campaign. The 1959 general campaign ran 
in 51 different daily newspapers with a total circulation of 27,291,188. 
Advertising for the Atlantic Provinces was placed in eight magazines with a 
combined circulation of 21,096,848, and in 25 newspapers with a total 
circulation of 14,382,933. 


Travel Counselling 


As a result of this extensive advertising campaign, the Bureau serviced 
a record 759,884 requests for Canadian travel information. Of this total, 
approximately 652,862 were serviced from Ottawa; 67,183 by the New York 
Office, 18,006 by the Chicago Office, and 21,833 by Canadian Consulates in 
the United States. (A graph illustrating the increase in demand for Cana- 
dian travel information appears as part of this report.) 

Of the 652,862 inquiries serviced in 1959 from Ottawa, 300,186 were 
requests for detailed information on travel in Canada, which required special 
attention by the Travel Counselling Section. These requests, after being 
serviced with appropriate material from Ottawa, were referred to provincial 
and local bureaus across the country as well as to all main transportation 
companies. 

A total of 19,380 inquiries were given replies personally dictated by 
the Travel Counselling staff. A new system incorporating standard pre- 
arranged paragraphs was adopted in January, 1960, to facilitate and expand 
this detailed travel information service to correspondents. As a result, the 
first few months of 1960 showed a marked increase in the number of dictated 
replies over the same period of 1959. 

The Travel Counselling staff assisted in revising 15 service booklets. 


Research and Statistics 


Statistical and research facilities were enlarged, in April, 1959, to 
enable the Bureau to keep informed on the quickly changing patterns of 
international travel-behaviour and to meet increasing competition. 
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The functions of this section now entail continuous studies of the 
results obtained from various media in which the Bureau advertises; the 
thorough surveying of visitors to Canada who respond to Bureau advertising; 
and the assessment of potential markets. 

During 1959 an accurate count was kept of responses to newspaper and 
magazine advertisements, and the relative effectiveness of each medium 
was established. These analyses were reviewed on a monthly basis during 
the advertising year to enable a continuing assessment of progress. At the 
end of the year a survey was made of 137,000 respondents serviced by the 
Bureau and the 24,000 completed and returned questionnaires provided a 
great deal of useful information on American travel habits. 

In addition, this Section performed analyses of potential markets to 
discover the areas of the world that would respond most effectively to future 
Bureau advertising. By exchanging statistical information with other 
countries, states, and provinces, the Bureau was able to expand its file of 
vitally useful research data. 


Publicity 


Publicity programs in the United States, in Canada, and in overseas 
countries included the regular mailings of release material to more than 
2,200 media. There were mailings of 10,616 glossy prints in black and 
white and the loan of 1,218 colour transparencies to magazines and roto- 
gravure sections during the fiscal year. 

A special feature service resulted in 524 requests from magazine and 
newspaper editors for articles on travel in Canada and 485 placements 
in United States newspapers of three photo featurettes. Travel features 
were also prepared for specific newspapers and were designed to take 
advantage of space in week-end travel sections. This program resulted in 
450 direct placements. 

Besides making direct placement of Canadian travel publicity material, 
the Bureau helped many editors in the United States and overseas countries 
develop their own Canadian travel stories. 

During July and August, picture-taking assignments were carried out for 
the Travel Bureau by a National Film Board of Canada photographer, and 
by five private photographers. The program included coverage in sections of 
each of the ten provinces. A member of the Publicity Section also made 
a photographic tour of the Yukon Territory while assisting the Travel Bureau 
of that Territory. As a result of their program a good new selection of black 


and white and colour still photos were obtained for advertising, publicity, 
and publications use. 


Travel Films 


During 1959 it was possible to maintain and increase the effectiveness 
of the Canadian Travel and Wildlife Film Program while proceeding with 
an updating program. Some 1,593 prints, worn or obsolete, were withdrawn 
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from circulation while 1,561 were added, 935 of these purchased by the 
Bureau. The National Film Board’s offices in New York and Chicago now 
service 563 outlets in the United States and have provided 5,448 prints 
of the 158 titles available. New outlets and circuits are still being organized. 

Recorded screenings totalled 98,913 with an attendance of 5,379,512 
at these showings. 

There were 568 prints of 76 titles available from the free travel-television 
library in New York. An estimated audience of 60 million in 91 cities cover- 
ing 36 states was reached by the 1,852 telecasts (of which 299 were in 
colour) over 104 television stations. 

A second series of ten televisits provided by the Travel Bureau was 
entered in the free travel-television library with 250 prints being in distribu- 
tion at the end of 1959. Fifty sets of the first series introduced in June, 1958, 
are now in use. These televisits were telecast 1,945 times over 36 stations in 
34 cities covering 20 states. 

The Canadian Travel Film Committee continued its function as an 
advisory body. Its sub-committee on Travel Film Evaluation accepted 16 
new film subjects for the program. The Travel Bureau has requisitioned an 
initial supply of prints of 15 of these films. At the present time this Com- 
mittee is seeking provincial co-operation in a joint program to produce a 
greater variety of televisit subjects. This would provide a greater variety of 
material for wider distribution. 


Publications 


In the fiscal year 1959-60 the Travel Bureau produced over 60 publi- 
cations including booklets, folders, pamphlets, and maps for both the Travel 
Bureau and the National Parks Branch at a total cost of $379,802. The dis- 
tribution of these in the calendar year 1959 amounted to over five million 
copies. 

In addition to the regular distribution of literature through the servicing 
of over half a million individual inquiries, the Bureau carried out a regu- 
lated program of promotion and distribution of its literature to important 
travel outlets in the United States and abroad. The demand for Canadian 
travel literature from these outlets has increased considerably each year. 
Among such outlets in the United States are automobile clubs, travel agen- 
cies, transportation companies, and personnel departments of industrial orga- 
nizations. 

During 1959 the Travel Bureau worked out a co-ordinated distribution 
program to ensure that important outlets in countries other than the United 
States are kept supplied with adequate quantities of Canadian travel material 
and posters. This program was effected in co-operation with the Depart- 
ments of External Affairs, Citizenship and Immigration, and Trade and 
Commerce; also with main transportation companies such as Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, Canadian Pacific Airlines, Canadian National Railways, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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To assist in promoting attendance at numerous conventions being held 
in Canada and to encourage pre- or post-convention travel, the Publications 
Section carried out, in co-operation with convention authorities and host 
cities, special mailings of material to prospective delegates. 

A popular and successful promotion program was undertaken in co- 
operation with the Department of External Affairs at the request of The Boy 
Scouts of America Association. The Association sponsored a special educa- 
tional program during March under the theme, “Canada, Land of The 
Mountie”’, and the Travel Bureau contributed by providing 400,000 copies 
of its folder, Canada—Vacations Unlimited. 

All publications were brought up to date for the 1960 season. New 
folders prepared and issued included Royal Tour of Canada and See The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Through Canada. The planning and development of a new 
50-page colour booklet entitled Invitation to Canada progressed in the latter 
part of the year. Preliminary work was undertaken in the production of a 
new Highway Map of Canada and the Northern United States. 

The Travel Bureau again produced and distributed posters and leaflets 
encouraging United States visitors to exchange their dollars for Canadian 
funds at a bank and to use Canadian currency while in Canada. This exten- 
sive promotional program was carried out with the helpful co-operation of 
customs authorities and provincial and local associations, including chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, and transportation companies across Canada. 
A special poster outlining the customs exemptions on purchases by U.S. 
residents was also distributed. 

Over 28,000 colour posters were distributed to important outlets in the 
U.S.A. and overseas countries. United States distribution was carried out 
through promotional mailing programs and through the Travel Bureau’s 
offices in New York and Chicago. Special programs included distribution of 
posters through the offices of manufacturers to retail establishments in the 
U.S.A. for use in window displays on Canada. Overseas distribution was, for 
the most part, arranged through Canadian Embassies, consulates, and trans- 
portation companies. 


Administration Services 


During the year under review the office of the Chief 
Administrative Officer and the five divisions served the Deputy Minister and 
the Department generally, and assisted the Branches with administrative and 
technical services. 


Economic Division 


The primary function of the Economic Division is to carry out economic 
research and to provide advice on economic questions relating to the Depart- 
ment’s role in administering and developing the northern territories, and in 
the management of resources generally. 

The division’s inquiries and advice ranged across the entire area of 
departmental activity. As in past years, economic consideration relating to 
transportation, mining and energy continued to hold a primary position in the 
division’s work. Economic inquiries were carried out also with respect to 
territorial revenues and expenditures, forest and other renewable resource 
development, processing and marketing of resources, tourism in Canada, and 
in other subject areas as circumstances required. 

Among its specific projects, the division undertook analytical work 
related to the Federal-Provincial “Roads to Resources” program and the 
territorial development roads program, to the Great Slave Lake railway, and 
to the acquisition by Canada and disposition of the Canol pipelines. 

The division provided consultation on matters of policy as well as of 
substance, and members of its staff represented the Department on a num- 
ber of interdepartmental and special committees which met during the year. 


Editorial and Information Division 


This division provides editorial and information services to all branches 
of the Department. 

Editorial] advice and assistance was offered in the printing of the 149 
publications—mostly dealing with technical subjects—that were produced 
by the Department during the year. The division continued to provide the 
secretariat for the Departmental Publications Committee. 

Information activities included the writing and distribution of 101 press 
releases and the supply of editorial information and photographs in answer 
to requests from daily newspapers, wire services, general and trade magazines, 
encyclopedias and year books, and radio and television news services. 

Special Arctic exhibits were presented at the Calgary Exhibition and 
Stampede and the Regina Exhibition in the summer of 1959. Total attend- 
ance at the Calgary Stampede was 600,000 and at the Regina Exhibition 
213,000. An exhibition of 100 pieces of Eskimo stone sculpture, which had 
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been touring Europe since 1956, returned in June, 1959, and was prepared 
for exhibit in the countries of Eastern Europe under the auspices of the 
Department of External Affairs in 1960-61. 

A large increase in the requests for information received by the division 
was noted during the year. There were 29,408 mail inquiries for information 
and 65,640 information pieces, usually in mimeographed form, were distrib- 
uted in answer to these and other requests. 


Legal Division 


A complete legal consultative service to the Department is provided by 
the legal officers of this division. The division represents the Department in 
litigation and advises on the legal implications of policies, acts and regulations. 
Advice was given during the year on the drafting of contracts, agreements, 
legislation and regulations and legal counsel provided to the Councils of the 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


Personnel Division 


The Personnel Division is responsible for planning and executing the 
departmental personnel policy and provides an advisory service on personnel 
administration. Records designed to produce a variety of information affect- 
ing staff are maintained. Specialized services are provided in establishment 
and classification, staff training and employee welfare. 

Members of the Personnel Division take an active part in the selection of 
candidates for promotion and during the year 180 competitions were held in 
the department. During the fiscal year, total departmental establishment of 
full-time positions was 2,790, an increase of 370 from the previous year. 
In addition to full-time employees, the department also employed a substantial 
number of seasonal and part-time persons. Staff are located in every province 
of Canada and both northern territories. 


Purchasing Division 


The Purchasing Division is responsible for procurement of all sup- 
plies and equipment needed by the Department. It represents the Department 
in dealings with suppliers; examines and investigates equipment and supplies, 
and recommends what should be purchased; operates the central stationery 
stores; and assists in co-ordinating the delivery of supplies in northern 
Canada. 

During 1959-60 the division received 16,296 requisitions and issued 
14,801 purchase orders. The amount of building materials purchased for 
the National Parks Branch and the Northern Administration Branch increased 
considerably during the year. New schools and residences in the Northwest 
Territories were equipped and supplied and prefabricated housing units were 
purchased by competitive tender for northern use. 
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The policy of consolidated purchases of items in common use by all 
branches of the Department was continued with benefits to both cost and 
delivery. 

The supply of heating oil to northern communities continued to be a 
major responsibility of the division. 


Roads to Resources Special Programs 


Administration Services was responsible for the staff-work involved in 
negotiations with the provinces on the Federal-Provincial Roads to Resources 
program. Road construction projects proposed by the provinces were 
reviewed at a number of meetings of the Interdepartmental Roads Appraisal 
Committee on which the Departments of Public Works, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and other interested federal agencies are represented. 

By the end of the year, agreements had been signed with nine of the 
ten provinces. These envisaged the construction of over 4,100 miles of 
development road, at a total estimated cost of about $145 million (see map 
pages 34 and 35). The federal government will share equally in the cost of 
these roads, up to a maximum contribution of $74 million in each par- 
ticipating province. 


Campgrounds and Picnic Areas 


Administration Services was also concerned with two co-operative 
federal-provincial programs for the development of campgrounds and picnic 
areas. One of these, designed to provide facilities along the Trans-Canada 
Highway, involves a federal contribution of $2 million divided between the 
provinces in proportion to the highway mileage in each. The objective is to 
provide for a picnic ground every fifty miles, and a campground every hundred 
miles along the route of the Highway. 

The other program, called the Winter Work Campgrounds—Picnic 
Areas Program, placed no limit on the total amount of the federal contribu- 
tion or the sites of the developments. The assistance was designed to 
encourage added employment during the winter months and to help the 
provinces in meeting the rapidly growing demand for camping facilities. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1959-60, seven provinces participated in this program, 
and federal payments to them totalled over $1,100,000. About 5,000 man- 
months of employment were provided. 
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Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre 


Under the Northern Affairs and National Resources Act of December 
16, 1953, the Minister was given the responsibility for fostering knowledge 
of the Canadian North and of the means of dealing with conditions related 
to its further development. The fostering of such knowledge is done in part 
by scientific investigation. To assist in the carrying out of this responsibility, 
the Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre was established in 1954, 
reporting through the Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Northern 
Development. 

The Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre has three main func- 
tions: the providing of information on the North, the co-ordination of 
research on northern subjects and the carrying out of research in Northern 
Canada, especially in social anthropology. Information about the North is 
provided primarily through the Northern Affairs Library, which is part of 
the Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre. This is a small specialist 
library and has responsibility for the purchasing, cataloguing, and storing of 
books, periodicals, reports, and microfilmed material dealing with Northern 
Canada and other northern areas, and any subjects related to the activities of 
the Department in the North. It provides reference material to the Depart- 
ment and other agencies, maintains a map collection of the North for refer- 
ence purposes, catalogues and files photographs of northern subjects, and 
distributes accession lists, periodicals, books, and bibliographies to members 
of the Department and other agencies. The library is responsible also for 
providing a reference library service for Northern Administration Branch 
field offices. At the present there are 4,756 books and 120 periodicals in the 
library. During the year, loans of 1,685 books were made, 3,467 periodicals 
were circulated, and answers were provided to 579 inquiries. 

The co-ordination of northern research is carried out partly by the 
issuing of Licences to Scientists and Explorers, and Permits to Archaeologists 
and Ethnologists, and partly by the provision of the secretariat for two 
research committees. During the year, 96 Scientists and Explorers Licences 
were processed for issue by the Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre, 
and 7 Permits to Archaeologists and Ethnologists. Officers of the Centre 
serve as secretaries on the Scientific Research Sub-committee of the Advisory 
Committee on Northern Development, which co-ordinates government re- 
search on the inter-departmental level, and the Northern Research Com- 
mittee, which co-ordinates northern research within the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

The Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre promotes and encour- 
ages government and non-government agencies to undertake research in the 
North, and assists in planning projects for northern development, especially 
those affecting the Eskimos. It arranges for the working up and publication 
of materials and results of expeditions in Northern Canada which have not 
been adequately published. It sponsors and conducts research in Northern 
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Canada, especially in the field of social anthropology, by hiring scientists on 
a seasonal basis, under contracts with scientists, and by means of grants-in- 
aid. 

Research of a general nature is carried out in fields for which no other 
government agencies are responsible, or in studies in which these agencies 
have a marginal concern. During the year, such studies included a geographic 
survey of settlements in the Mackenzie Valley to determine the bearing of 
geographic factors on the location of such settlements in relation to the 
provision of services and utilities, a biological study into the effects of environ- 
mental temperature and humidity on new-born caribou calves, a study to 
evaluate the Soviet plan to ameliorate the Arctic climate by the diversion of 
ocean currents and other means, and a survey of library facilities in the 
Northwest Territories with the aim of outlining legislative and financial 
requirements for the setting up of a library system there. In addition to 
the above, a sum of money was provided to aid in the publication of a 
study of the historical and legal bases of Canada’s claims in the Arctic. 

The larger number of scientific projects carried out by the Northern 
Co-ordination and Research Centre are in the field of social anthropology. 
During the year, six anthropological studies were undertaken. Of these, five 
were new studies, and one, at Frobisher Bay, was the completion of a study 
begun in 1958. The new anthropological studies included an examination 
of the subsistence economy of the Dogrib Indian community at Lac la Martre. 
The Eskimo and Indian community at Aklavik was studied in an effort to 
determine the effects on the people of this community of a move to the new 
townsite at Inuvik and to formulate means of facilitating the move. The 
Eskimo community at Sugluk in the Province of Quebec was studied, 
as were the communities at Baker Lake and Eskimo Point in the District of 
Keewatin. 


Secretariat, Advisory Committee on Water Use Policy 


The Advisory Committee on Water Use Policy is an interdepartmental 
committee consisting of the deputy ministers, or their representatives, of the 
following departments: Agriculture, Finance, Fisheries, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, National Health and Welfare, Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, and Trade and Commerce, together with the Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs and the Secretary to the Cabinet. In addition, 
representatives from other federal agencies may be invited to attend from time 
to time. The purpose of the Committee, established in 1955, is to advise 
the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources on federal policy 
regarding water uses. 

Since 1956, a Secretariat has assisted in the work of the Committee. 
The Secretariat is responsible for liaison with the various federal agencies 
concerned with development and use of water, and for preparation of back- 
ground papers on various subjects to be discussed by the Committee. In 
addition, the Secretary is to act as secretary to the Canada-British Columbia 
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Policy Liaison Committee. The Secretariat is participating in the national 
“Resources for Tomorrow” Conference by undertaking two papers dealing 
with water matters. 

In 1959-60, the Advisory Committee met to consider such matters as 
water pollution, the Passamaquoddy tidal power project and the Columbia 
River. While much of the Committee’s time has been taken up by international 
water problems, domestic problems also received a good deal of attention. 


Resources for Tomorrow Secretariat 


During the year being reviewed a Secretariat was appointed to prepare 
for the Resources for Tomorrow Conference, which will be held at 
Montreal October 23-28, 1961. 

The Secretariat consists basically of a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary 
and an Administrator with supporting stenographic and clerical staff. While a 
unit of the Department, the Secretariat is responsible to a National Steering 
Committee chaired by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources and consisting of a cabinet minister from each provincial govern- 
ment. As the fiscal year ended, the Secretariat was adding research co- 
ordinators to its staff from the department, other federal departments and 
resource planning groups in general. 

In December, 1959, the Secretariat met for the first time with the 
National Steering Committee and advised on the scope and objectives of the 
Resources for Tomorrow Conference. The conference will deal with six 
renewable resource areas—water, agriculture, forestry, fisheries, wildlife and 
recreation. The emphasis will be placed on the close relationships of these 
resources and the methods of attaining more integrated management so that 
the resources may be used more effectively to service the present and future 
needs of Canadians. 

Since detailed documentation of all aspects of renewable resource use 
and management is essential to the Conference’s success, the Secretariat 
began preparing a list of background papers. Advisory groups were formed 
to recommend suitable papers and qualified authors for each of the six general 
subjects of the Conference. The recommendations of the advisory groups 
were to be submitted for approval to the policy sub-committee of the Con- 
ference in April, 1960. 
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Appendix A 


Summary of Revenues and Expenditures 1959-60 


FADMINIS ERATION? SERVICES | ayatietaeape sein veatunttEie arcane 
Contributions to the Provinces for Camp- 
ground and Picnic Area Developments 
Acquisition of Canol Pipeline System ............ 


NORTHERN CO-ORDINATION AND RESEARCH CENTRE 


NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH 
Branch Gministratiom mero wee eee ete ee ee 


Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird 
FROUNGATION CMa eter etn Ck en oe 
Grant in aid of the development of the 
International Peace Garden in Manitoba 
National Aviation Museum .................:..20660066+6 
National Battlefields Commission .................... 
ConadianeWwildlite Service: ,,..c20 40s. totes. 


NVATHREIVESOURCESEERAN GH tec. scearnrinhiee het svsuvitneds 


NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 
Branco NGO MIStiatiOn! mere asa eee nce 
AKO DMT TIT On Verner i.e cn eee Ue AE nd 
INOnthwesteD ernitOnlesienttt sn... oy cies. nets sers 
RG AGSELOMINCSOULCCS meres gee ete crag 


FORESTRY BRANCH 
Borestry (Operations Division t....ccce 
Forest Products Laboratories Division ........... 


Grant to Canadian Forestry Association. ........ 
Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board .... 


Revenues 
$ 69.00 


1,847,739.87 


Seppe | 
1,851,294.98 
121,186.60 


263,500.98 
331,569.82 
3,914,392.92 
4,509,463.72 
67,456.97 


3,224.04 
3,612.10 


74,293.11 
1,437.72 
3,553.50 


$6,561,298.63 
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Expenditures 


$ 818,376.02 


1,894,208.85 
666,345.38 


94,033.41 


193,550.29 
24,948 024.78 


5,000.00 


15,000.00 
44,336.00 
178,290.00 
628,986.18 
26,013,187.25 
2,179,749.60 


be S714 
5,873,864.05 
23,390,037.92 
8599095710 
39,738,089.81 


160,468.31 
1,563,104.74 
4,137,236.16 

879,398.67 

20,000.00 
5,180.89 
6,765,388.77 

642,258.38 


2,299,938.68 


$81,111,576.15 
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1. Mineral Production 


1958 1959 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
NortHwest TERRITORIES 
$ $ 
Goldie Bae ote aia 343,838 oz. 11, 683, 615 399,176 oz. 13, 400, 338 
Silver none ane ere 72,779 oz. 63,179 69,786 oz. 61, 265 
Copperrice eerie eee 868,403 lbs. 220, 748 875,000 lbs. 259, 000 
Nickel Sane es here eas 3,866,479 lbs. 2,648,588 3,330,000 lbs. 2,331,000 
Whiter Soonatante soe daaeoe 910, 843 lbs. 9,572, 847 845,403 lbs. 7, 563, 964 
AAO NIN ogoceadoossooans 457,086 bbls. 698, 266 420,000 bbls. 630, 000 
INaturaliGagnamret ne 24,100 M cu. ft. 8,197 62,500 M cu. ft. 7A) AAD, 
A Not irstns ah ooo nee — 24,895, 390 24,266,817 
YUKON TERRITORY 
$ $ 
Goldinwenitacs. ere See 67,745 oz. 2,301,975 68, 396 oz. 2,296, 054 
Silversea inet eee 6,415, 560 oz. 5, 569, 348 6,901,461 oz. 6,058, 793 
Mead hase est tere rae 21,566,194 lbs. 2,449, 920 21, 940, 108 lbs. 2,327,845 
LANCER eRe ao CET 15, 522,159 lbs. 1, 688,811 12,339, 920 lbs. 1,510, 406 
Cadimilmenee. ere eee 160, 739 lbs. 244, 323 140,000 lbs. 179, 200 
Coal sea Ban Ryo. 4,344 tons 56, 379 3, 284 tons 49, 260 
A OUAT GA cytes ee Ice ee 12,310, 756 12,421, 558 
2. Timber Permits Issued and Volume of Timber Cut 
YuKOoN TERRITORY NortHwest TERRITORIES! 
Round Round 
Per- Lumber Timber Fuel- Per- Lumber Timber Fuel- 
; mits (ft. (lin. wood Ties mits (ft. (lin. wood 
Type of Permit Issued  b.m.) ft.) (Cords) Issued b.m.) ft.) (Cords) 
Commercial Per- 
LT San eee 35 4,786,592 1,004,189 1,433 4,500 7 15,242,954 225,700 1,278 
Free of fees and 
ues pease 14 _— 19, 340 155 — 8 — 8,000 505 
Free of dues....... 10 — —_ 530 — 9 — — 905 
Duesipaidewenee BANE 18,000 143,826 3,300 3,300 126 50,220) (0-1 7922 
EL OTATE aan rise 276 4,804,592 1,167,355 5,418 7,800 150 15,293,174 303,879 4,800 


1Includes Wood Buffalo National Park. 
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3. Revenue 
Northwest 
Territories Yukon Provinces Totals 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
IVES IN Sis ese tee rrree eee kc eyve re aN sie ; 233,070.40 97,381.66 — 330, 452.06 
Oilana Gaseeree. cs eaten cee cee ot G8 Os 104262 39,878.18 176,893.61 3, 203,876.41 
(ands ,and Vimber................ ; 149, 447.72 73, 268.68 56, 038.53 278, 754.93 
LROWAT SHE eas ees WOOO S OL ae ce: 210, 528.52 232,932.14 3, 813,083.40 


4. School Enrolment—Northwest Territories 


(Including schools operated by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
in Northern Quebec and the Yukon Territory) 


ys Coe gy Enrolment by status as of March 31, 1960 
oO oO 
School School Teachers Eskimo Indian Others Total 


Mackenzigz Epucation District 


JN rd Raley ae eee, Ne Greet eer FDS 7 64 29 83 176 
Aklavik R. C. Hospital School...... HS 1 6 G 0 13 
Aklavik Anglican Hospital School... HS 1 10 6 1 17 
PATChICURVe Ge EOL Vel eee asic e ects asisr FDS 1 0 16 0 16 
Cambriacembave rete.) EDS 3 42 0 0 42 
Woppermilcey eer eee na. LEDS 2 29 0 4 33 
DISCOVERY cee etree et eater arte ye aaa CS 1 0 0 15 15 
Porigeraniclinensnec: cre Ata arees FDS 2 0 44 0 44 
Hort Good Hopes.ae einer sae o Shr oe FDS 2 0 35 17 52 
iorteliardaneereroet tet ee eee cae FDS 1 0 27 if 34 
Morte Vickhersonee sp.0e0 see cence oes FDS 7 0 113 26 139 
Morb Normanhar arin ie alin antem FDS 2 0 21 26 47 
Fort Providence R. C. Residential 
School sarees arc hen tase seen RCRS 5 0 88 12 100 
MorteResolutionss aes ee teseee | DS 5 0 26 106 132 
IHORGRSLINPSONSse er ert arenes cs ore FDS 4 0 43 38 81 
Mortuomithtrcne eae eomelioenas FDS 24 0 228 332 560 
Fort Smith Hosp. School........... HS 1 3 21 12 36 
Morin Wiis levies Soe aaa chee ae 2 FDS 1 0 26 0 26 
ewe vera eeenane eran center steer LS 13 0 32 259 291 
myalers. cece a dees eee toeres Seana aon? FDS 35 270 132 170 572 
ean VariowlviVvier \ah.s aniechena se teas © FDS 1 0 17 0 17 
ac dla Wariner ines ane agurors FDS 1 0 yf 0 37 
Norman’ Wellsifes s,s ceeeces cet CS 1 0 0 12 12 
SOLAR@ rows Ved seenceee tec ised ck Penh s 2 0 20 6 26 
Ponts CeAGUUI tee, ca ee, 2 caine Sauce > CS 1 0 0 9 9 
RACER ce eae thd mabe sence eSee FDS 3 0 65 13 78 
Remdeer Stationsecss..0 desc. es 2. FDS 1 16 0 1 17 
Sir John Franklin (Yellowknife)..... FDS 12 21 37 88 146 
Spence Baye. err tate n eee . FDS 1 23 0 0 23 
Binlktovakcoukaeeeiciss eee ccdee sees: FDS 4 70 0 6 76 
Nellowicnifesbes meer et aceecsis Hh eas SD i 0 0 343 343 
VellowkniteiSebse. (coat seg i eecse SD 8 0 30 154 184 
Totals for Mackenzie District... 170 554 1,100 1,740 3,394 


84953-9—7 
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4. School Enrolment—Northwest Territories—Continued 


med ae Enrolment by status as of March 31, 1960 
School School Ree Eskimo. Indian Others Total 


Arctic Epucation District 


Arctic Bay.. NEES ace ee LOS 1 21 0 0 21 
Baker Lake. . Le eee i HES 3 60 0 2 62 
Broughton LGlandech: «pea pntemremes FDS 1 23 0 0 23 
CapesDorsetheca- haces ote as eae FDS 1 42 0 0 42 
@hestertield Inlete. asses FDS 4 103 0 5 108 
Coral Harbour. . OT eS a on 0 1 32 
Eskimo Point. . See teear ie (MIDIS) 2 26 0 0 26 
*Fort Chimo, P.Q.. fat eS 4 49 0 1 50 
Propishersbaverree eee eee FDS 10 175 0 35 210 
*Great Whale River, P. ae ec meer aa . FDS 6 81 29 4 114 
Pangnirtung. . pe scetson as ela Ole) 1 26 0 0 26 
*Port Harrison, J; O.. CR eS 1 33 0 5 38 
*Povungnituk, P.Q.. Vacs JEIDS 2 68 0 il 69 
Rankin Inlet (includes KRP).. 5 ees fe BS 5 119 0 4 123 
Resolute-Baycee ere hore FDS 1 20 0 0 25 
+ Suclule ies @)eeees ee sere ee eee SS 1 53 0 0 53 
Totals for Arctic Education 
District... 4 se AA ve 43 935 29 58 1,022 
Grand Totals for Both Districts 213 1,489 1,129 1,798 4,416 
Key 
FDS—Federal Day School. 
eee school. 
CS—Company (Mine) school. 
RCRS—Roman Catholic Residential School. 
SD—Municipal School District. 
*_Schools located outside the Northwest Territories. 
5. Hostel Enrolment 
(Including the Roman Catholic Mission Residential School at Fort Providence) 
(Figures as per quarterly returns for the quarter ending March 31) 
Eskimo Indian Others Grand Totals 
Name of Hostel AVS Oe AC VATS ce AVC ee ee Aen oe 4p 
Mackenzig Epucation District 
InuvaleeAnelicanien, . ae: eee ial (yi all Bi) BE BR) DS RG) 236 
Taiuvik ORC earne eater 56) (O56. O30 893) Gon Ol Cones 14a 0 214 
SUDMLOLOLS Stee. aie en eee 220 OV 227 el SO Oo Ose Os Oem OS eee O00 450 
Hort McPhersoum... aero scee oes (iy 0 (7 OO) TE! 5 0 BS DO 79 
hove) rico os Teen peal A Riis i cae Oe a) (Oy WES Op see 2 A) Pa EE) 0) 199 
Ak artehopiialllawens meee emi aes ih B94 339 by axe, oR) Wi ik a), Se Ee! 121 
Fort Providence RCRS.......... O (ae (Oh Here 20 Pe thee) « 19) 79 
Totals Mackenzie Education 
JOGA e nen oodeeneaenecsne orl av Mi 26 See Sey TR) Tes i GY ee 928 
Arctic Epucation District 
Chesterfield Inlet................ ‘SO ees 0 0 0 0 0 Ose Steed 81 
Grand aRotal seer 6a een ae ate 315 32 347 460 37 497 150 15 165 925 84 1,009 
Key 
A—Academice. 
VT—Vocational Trainees. 
T—Total. 


RCRS—Roman Catholic Residential School. 
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Appendix C 


1. Location, Area and Comparative Statements of Visitors to the National Parks, 
April 1, 1959 to March 31, 1960 


Increase 
Province Area 1959-60 1958-59 Gecaee 
NationaL Parks 
Saino occa et ota wage Alta. 2,564 sq. mi. 980, 069 880, 150 + 99,919 
Cape Breton Highlands....N.S. 367 .s 193, 684 162,938 + 30,746 
JOINS IS EhaV6 by<n 5, 4.4 Se Alta. 75 By 196, 862 222,695 — 25,833 
LEVIS Kh ieee Bc Gt SUE eT N.B. 79.5 S 199,777 179,277 + 20,500 
Georgian Bay Islands...... Ont. 5.4 i 17,630 14,521 + 3,109 
(CY OTS Deane ane A a BGs 521 us 347 386 -- 39 
NASDEr street amats Aort ae Alta. 4,200 £ 324, 857 332,251 — 7,394 
KOOTENAY 245 etnies sales aaa B.C. 543 ‘s 440,031 385, 736 + 54,295 
Mount Revelstoke......... B.C. 100 2 16,089 27, 669 — 11,580 
POMt PE ClEG tanaka soe saseoe Ont. 6 fe 745, 528 604, 149 +141, 379 
iprincerAl berth ncecees ease Sask. 1,496 <f 136, 818 135, 546 + 1,272 
Prince Edward Island...... 12041 the bp 7 % 224,781 206, 245 + 18,536 
Riding Mountain........... Man. 1,148 ‘. 659, 995 667, 561 — 7,566 
St. Lawrence Islands....... Ont. .27 (172 acres) 53, 745 Soyple + 172 
Waterton Lakes............ Alta. 203 sq. mi, 340, 220 362,829 — 22,609 
VOLO Sica cetera ce B.C. 507 “ 70,001 51,817 + 18,184 
SUBS DOTAL ee dcre be sas ee ree TL S2 20d 4, 600, 434 4,287,343 +3138, 091 
Nationat Historic Parks 

Alexander Graham 
Bev Museumee epee. Nee ele s 14 acres 47,122 45, 804 + 1,318 
Batoche Rectory......:........ Sask. ae 936 600 + 336 
@artier-Brebeuls: <ai..<c8eesee re iEOy 5 us 10,365 10, 200 ao 165 
OTs ANN Gem esearch iste iors: az N.S. 31 < 31,159 30, 443 + 716 
Horny DaboleronG ascii. cid0 ae ten: Sask. 37 By 15,499 18,099 — 2,600 
Port Beausejours...06 sce es N.B. 81 t 21,369 16,051 + 5,318 
Morb Hamby sere scs cane vars les yelp ae 67,488 56, 804 + 10,634 
Mori ANG le Vere ce fasse sale eee BCs 9 f 45,870 55,010 — 9,140 
BLOF U UCD OX sales fico sie ereioeres EN). 210 2 9, 865 10,816 —_ 951 
Fortress of Louisbourg......... N.S. as 21,625 25,796 — 4,171 
Horo aldernene ace frie ts ois Ont. 8 “a 32,132 28,855 + 3,277 
Port Wellington. ......«.sess Ont. 370 Lame 28, 732 18,859 + 9,873 
TANGO TGs wer. voce ee rae N.S. 14 A 38, 981 38, 945 + 36 
PL AifaAxi@itadelesas csiccs 5 one N.S. 37 # 190, 383 137,259* + 53,124 
ower Hort Garry.......-2 00 Man. 13 ce 33, 229 15,000 + 18,229 
Port Royal Habitation......... N.S. Mogae 28,071 28, 085 — 14 
Fort Prince of Wales........... Man. 50 8 647 425 + 222 
inal. ELilbsec csc sc.s) scion ne oe Nfld. DA OeS iene 7,130 3,140* + 3,990 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s BirthplaceP.Q. 1e5e ARS 5,993 6,363 370 
Woodside sccccwsscewesev recta. Ont. 11 & 4,972 2,046 + 2,926 
SUBALOTALAR rote coe vests © rs P19 (2 641, 518 548, 600 + 92,918 
GRANDMLOTAL: cosh oe oats eyes 5,241,952 4,835,943 +406, 009 


*Revised attendance figures. 
N.B.—No attendance records available for Wood Buffalo National Park, Alberta—N.W.T. 


(17,300 sq. mi.), Terra Nova National Park, Newfoundland (156 sq. mi.). 
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2. Mileage of Park Roads and Trails 


Motor Secondary Fire 


National Park Roads Roads Roads Trails 

Banfi obi ee RO ae me aren 216.50 — 148.95 704.75 
Cape Breton Highlands omen seni 57.06 8.67 62.79 21.87 
BlkeTslanditetaeaae notes ee eters 18.00 4.00 7.50 46.00 
I Gita Ce A cape meen eines eM acts Oho, ho clearo 19.90 _— 37.60 3.70 
Georsian Bay lslandsea.. sees ses eee _ _ 10.75 18.40 
Glacieret one einen Coreen — —_— 25.75 124.50 
JASPER arene cr eckion Hoc omienre a mettre 146.50 20.00 104.00 620.55 
DE@avel Sith Gee morc MOMahee lo bin ot oua Dor 59.40 a 54.80 207.50 
Mountrievielstokenn a" etene ee erties 18.50 _ —_ 48.00 
PointiPelecs perc aie ee eee cere 11.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
‘Prince Al bertaee tac crete ere 65.70 67.75 — 280.75 
Prince Hdward Wslands:, s5.2-25.4:-25- 19.31 1.56 _ 2.00 
Riding ’Mountamene sree ater een 75.05 13.56 81.50 15.50 
iWatertonmlualkkesnaaarccien serait cae 42.70 ~ 18.50 105.00 
D'f0] So ee Gh eR yrs i keen Ene 41.10 _ 45.00 246.00 
FINO MAU, autor actetyecrnatenera cate fo 791.22 117.54 599.14 2,446.02 


3. Forest Fire Losses in the National Parks 


ee No. of Fires Area Burned (Acre) Cost of Suppression 
ar SSS 
1954-58 av. 1959 1954-58 av. 1959 1954-58 av. 1959 

Banthec enor tate cr peters 5.6 4 14.1 0 421.55 367.00 
JASDCTS Pee Re Oe ee 6.6 5 5.4 3 543.50 101.65 
Glacier sacnuocen eee eee 2.6 —_— 1323 0 PaO) — 
IKootenavir esr fo ae eee 1.4 2 24.7 0 1,571.30 50.90 
Moho er ae eee EEE -6 4 178.9 2 3,630.30 848.30 
RevielStoke sence sarsevutsien lew inntee 1.4 —_ 1.8 0 384, 27 — 
Watervoneluakess piscine 4 1 0 0 16.66 3.50 
dO ei CEA Yo lain sivon ama Manes ote iG ee, 1 8 0 2.40 5.50 
Prince cAl betters: cue 1.8 0 19.3 0 401.26 — 
Riding) Mountainieses.-eeee ee 4.2 2 592.6 6.5 789.67 244.33 
Georgian Bay Islands........... «4 0 0 0 — — 
St. Lawrence Islands............ 16 1 8 2.0 17.86 31.10 
Point; Peles message oats scree ae A 0 sil 0 4.25 —_— 
JEN UIT CLiyy Serpate aaee beeen te vase osahs< Aer Bee -4 1 — 0 1.00 8.00 
Prince Edward Island........... 1.0 0 0.4 0 1.20 — 
Cape Breton Highlands......... A 0 1.6 0 158.40 — 
DerranNOva pecs cece ee _ 0 _ 0 — 0 

(LOTALBS uciraadeee cers 29.2 21 853.8 9.0 10,540.72 1, 660.28 

Causes Size classes 

lbnkdahpeliles: cayenanosoue ass 7 A —0-} acre... 19 

Smokers? pen oe seer il Bit 0 acresse ne eee 2 

Campiiesse nen er oer 4 C1—10-100 acres.............. 0 

Public Works............. 1 C2—100-500 acres............. 0 

Misc: knowieeseeeee eee 1 D —Over 500 acres............ 0 


Wnknownese eee eee 1 
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4. Major Construction in Parks 


National Park By National Parks 


(under construction); two service 
buildings and new registration 
kiosks, Tunnel Mountain camp- 
ground; warden’s residence at 
Bankhead. 


New warden’s residence, fire equip- 
ment building and office build- 
ing at Cheticamp. 


Cart BRETON.........-: 


Staff duplex residence at headquar- 
tersand gate office and staff resi- 
dence at North Gate completed 
by Department of Public Works. 
Occupied by departmental staff, 
August 1, 1959. 


BGR LSTA D yey. tee icte 


Duplex warden’s residence in Jasper 
townsite. 


MASPER 35 ocesiscs asters t ote 


Warden’s residence at Kootenay 
Crossing. 


HCOOTWINAY. a arnisccrenveasuierie 


POINT PRGUNW. cases pss Refreshment concession building. 

Four-suite staff quarters; central 
repair garage in industrial com- 
pound. 


PRINCE ALBERT,........ 


Staff duplex residence at head quar- 
ters; central service garage in 
new industrial compound, par- 
tially constructed. 


Rivinc MounrvaIn...... 


Central service garage in headquar- 
ters area (under construction). 


BERRA, INOW As fe cerca ote 


New outdoor swimming pool incor- 
porating administrative quarters 
and dressing rooms. 


WATERTON LAKES....... 


New garage, stores and workshop 
buildings (under construction); 
Gateway building at western 
entrance; electrical generating 
station and duplex staff residence 
(erected by Northern Canada 
Power Commission). 


MOHOT Aas conch: BOS 


By Private Enterprise 


Service station in park compound 111 building permits issued for total 


construction value of $842,054.97. 
Three permits were for con- 
struction exceeding $25,000; an 
apartment house; commercial 
building; and addition to Tim- 
berline Hotel. Construction com- 
pleted on apartment house; 
commercial building; the Sulphur 
Mountain gondola lift and ter- 
minals, Lake Louise sedan lift and 
terminals; and additions to Bell 
Plaza Archways Motels; Elite 
Cafe and Atkin Clinic. 


105 building permits issued for 
total construction value of 
$509,669.92; construction com- 
pleted on one private residence, 
business block offices, laundry, 
service station and motel. Pres- 
ently under construction 20 pri- 
vate residences; apartment block, 
hotel, parish hall (Anglican 
Church) and ski lodge on The 
Whistlers Mountain. 


26 building permits issued for total 
construction value of $78,899.00; 
construction completed on park 
theatre, liquor store and North- 
land Motel. Presently under con- 
struction, addition to Red Deer 
Chalet and Idalodge Apart- 
ments. 


— mene 
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5. Statement of Large Mammals in Fenced Enclosures in National Parks 


White-Tailed 
Buffalo Elk Moose MuleDeer Deer Total 


Bantiveark baddockirsan Tenens 4 — — -— 4 

Elk Island Park Paddock........... 670 350 250 160 110 1,540 

Prince Albert Park Paddock........ 11 — — = — 11 

Riding Mountain Park Paddock..... 34 = = = — 34 

Waterton Lakes Park Paddock...... 23 — — — — 23 

742 350 250 160 110 1,612 
6. Reduction of Mammals 
Number Disposal of 

National Park Mammal Killed Meat and Hides 

IBANERAA Wi cee eer Elk 300 Meat and hides donated to Indian Affairs 
Branch and Banff Indian Days Committee. 

Buffalo 14 10 carcasses for departmental work camp, 4 
carcasses in cold storage. 

Ls SUAND sa uerr cameras Buffalo 502 Meat and 75 per cent of hides sold by tender, 
balance of hides reserved for sale by 
Department. 

Elk 411 
Moose 156 Meat and hides donated to Indian Affairs 
Deer 12 Branch. 

WATERTON LAKES........... Elk 201 Meat and hides donated to Indian Affairs 
Branch; 24 quarters meat for departmental 
use. 

PRINCHPATBER Taner eee Elk 105 Meat and hides donated to Indian Affairs 
Branch. 

Ripine MowntTalIn.......... Elk 319 Meat and hides donated to Indian Affairs 
Branch. 


7. Tablets Unveiled in 1959 


The Governor’s Cottage, Sorel, Quebec. 


8. Members of Historic Sites and Monuments Board 


*Rt. Rev. Mgr. A. d’Eschambault, Genthon, Manitoba, (Chairman). 

Dr. Walter N. Sage, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dr. A. G. Bailey, University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
Dr. C. B. Fergusson, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Richmond Mayson, Esq., Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 

Edouard Fiset, Esq., Quebec, Quebec. 

Jules Bazin, Esq., Montreal, Quebec. 

O. L. Vardy, Esq., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Dr. D. G. Creighton, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. 

Dr. A. R. M. Lower, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 

R. Earl Taylor, Esq., Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

Richard Y. Secord, Esq., Winterburn, Alberta. 

J. D. Herbert, Esq., National Historic Sites Division, Ottawa, Ontario, (Secretary). 


*(deceased May 18, 1960) 
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9. Banding of Wild Birds 


Species Number 
Banded in 1959 

Ducksm(inchidingaCOOts) User cas cca has cate Te ato adie neta 35,188 
OPTS: «8 5.5 5 aides cg EAAGEESIA ESCORT on ES 4,124 
MRT DE LETM OS VATS aiaie artic cies Neaee es nee oe Nera ck a cat aie ete AORTIC En hoe or nee ee 4 
Colonyanesting swater DIrds monger etic aancc acs ceric © tines cet cemee eke 23,754 
Opiersniic carol yell OSs cemrere.s cemc rs ciel: = acrarnean seca sve. < eielarcndieus artis ieee carer 68,759 

HL Oia Ree erence ene eR Sets cata Boer custetcacietes Xotak nt favre sc ooete ore conten aieisiers Siete Gis 131,829 

BS ANI CClaRt OMA Le amet meee aI Mieee es cias, ove iis ores Giaie ts ware bw een ettee oe ees tee 1,450,732 
Bandedmpindsmrecoveredmvordate vast acc seinen cic sermon ie ee oars 179,351 


(This total includes birds banded in Canada and recovered in Canada 
or elsewhere; also records of birds banded elsewhere than in Canada 
and recovered in this country.) 


10. Licences and Permits Issued Under the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act 


Nature of Permit or Licence ele 

Mowcollecte birds LOrescientilic mpuLp OSES wer inire meres ensrcuelol creielev etal ctevchsvolers.c1arsenciens 412: 
Hopcakesmicratorye birds LOL pLropagablom Maja-iy- cles cles ete eis cieleicrs clsleverere ale eyesore 15 
Mospossesssmieratory,. birds! tor propagablom yan.) sere a6 slejersins eielelelerete sche ea) 679: 
LG CaO = OVINE UTI ay Wele eee fey oecne tons cease ieee a aes cioic ke eue oars ras ats) s teecany eiehal avis onewerelos fare ieremie. 250: 
MOT etaR1G ern yommercrs ce okvete arrest ts cveiem or akduerels'¢ fes45 ace ARS CT ENO ORO DE TOTIT OES 67 
EEO Gal Gaur meme kere tane cat ek cic la ei crcvode tanec clickcrexe’ ol oishe or sNe ie ckesi vl aie D eislein slerw eerie wae 1,423 


84953-9—84 
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Appendix D 


1. Annual Forest Depletion * 


Millions Percentage 
of Cu. Ft. of 
of Usable Wood Depletion 
1948-57 19582 1948-57 1958 
Products utilized: 
Mors and WOlbS tse .0 ie ees eee ee eee 1473 1, 7763 43.0 47.8 
Pulpwood BN Set lehth JSR ae DE 1,259 944 36.8 25.4 
uehwoodiereecnccncwee oe are Seon eee 358 272 1055 UGS) 
@ther products: .c.n en eee ere 74 57 2.1 1.5 
TROWAT ceile tence erate ere te arte 3,164 3,049 92.4 "32.0 
Wastage: 
By forest) fires y.s4e aise ere 260 669 7.6 18.0 
GRAND NOTALA neascniee Soon es eee 3,424 3,718 100.0 100.0 


1Does not include wastage caused by agencies other than fire, such as insects, diseases, and natural mortality 
for which no reliable estimates are available. 

2Preliminary estimates. 

3Including logs for pulping. 


2. Forest Industries 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 1957 


Number of Salaries Net Value Gross Value 
Employees and Wages of Production! of Production 
$ $ $ 
Woodsioperationss. seme sae ae 119, 9442 430, 804, 865 733,112,661 823,054, 498 
Pulp and paper industry......... 65, 940 307, 627, 849 693,475,562 1,419, 288,324 
MumiberinGdusteyan secrete 50, 664 143,166, 269 237,700,416 555, 688, 385 
Wood-using industries........... 76,175 225,493,899 348,083, 054 780, 328,476 
Paper-using industries........... 28, 343 95,658, 442 184, 509, 995 455,194, 588 
TODA Cea cnet tiie 341,066 1,202,751,324  2,196,881,688 — 


1Net value of production is gross or sale value, less cost of materials, fuel, purchased electricity, and process 
supplies consumed. 
2Man-year basis (300 working days) 
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3. Forest Fire Losses in Canada, 1958 


(COMPARED WITH 10-YEAR AVERAGE 1948-57) 


Provinces Yukon and NWT 
Annual Annual 
Average Average 
1948-57 1958 1948-57 1958 
Be OLAL MILT Den Ol tinesan. <tc aoc. neti 5, 293 7,650 106 167 
otal area burned (acres)... ....6se0000s. 1,516,920 3,300, 185 595,299 1,639,695 
Size of average fire (acres)................ 287 431 5,616 9,819 
Saw timber burned (M ft. b.m.)........... 397,171 2,299, 762 12,069 1,500 
pimall material (Cords)... 5... ucssen ooncm oc 1,893,565 1,633,028 178, 204 827,927 
Actual costiof fretighting.........<< cc. $ 2,908, 607 CS Te AR ST! $ 50,768 $221, 153 
Other fire protection costs................. $15,657,567 $ 22,971,054* $134,465 $387, 642 
Area under protection (sq. mi.)............ _ 1,211, 954 —_ 125,000 


*This figure is based on 1957 data for capital, maintenance, and other expenditures, 


4. Reforestation under the Forestry Agreements 


Numberof Trees Planted Area Planted (Acres) Area Seeded (Acres) 
Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total 


Province 1959-60 to Date 1959-60 to Date 1959-60 to Date 
Prince Edward Is....... 25,000 403, 000 20 326 — 
INOWaSCObIas.)cy:.510c's one — 915,000 — 1,087 _ 
Ontari One n cnn eee we: 18,435,000 82,295,000 13,435 82,295 a 6, 000 
Wianitob dem ate rioaiaes 1,002,000 5,973,000 1,114 5,417 — 
Saskatchewan........... — 1,625,000 — 1,353 _ 1,636 
British Columbia....... 1,318,000 14,422,000 2,324 17,922 _— 


EROTALS note eles evs.cls 15,780,000 105,633,000 16,893 108, 400 == 7,636 
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5. Payments to Provinces Under the Inventory and Reforestation Agreements 
and Trails Agreements 


Total 

Forest Inventory Reforestation Federal Payments 
Province ——_—. <_—- —_-- EO 

Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total 

1959-60 to Date 1959-60 to Date 1959-60 to Date 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. . — — Dome 128, 045 2oml2o 128, 045 
INGE SEO nooo s08 coon. Si3r2 332,092 1,319 13,015 9,691 345,107 
Newabrungwickens.en 16, 341 154, 845 — — 16, 341 154, 845 
Ontanionee erent 182,526 2,134,737 181, 853 931,394 364,379 3,066,131 
Vantitoloamenee eerie 21,299 370, 254 10, 016 71,981 Sleole 442,235 
Saskatchewan........... 43, 930 Billoo — 16,617 43, 930 331,842 
IN bercamnses: ehige cnr 60, 008 709, 867 _- oo 60, 008 709, 867 
British Columbia....... 407,708 3,768,022 13,180 161, 911 420,888 3,929,933 
TOPADS aa eelteciee are 740,184 7,785,042 231,493 1,322,963 971,677 9,108,005 


6. Payments to Provinces Under the Forest Fire Protection and Access Roads Agreements 


Forest Fire Protection Access Roads and Trails 
Province 
Fiscal Year Total Fiscal Year Total 
1959-60 to Date 1959-60 to Date 
$ $ $ $ 
INewiound|l anderen ee eee ee eee 67,798 156, 452 7,936 7,936 
Princes Wodiwardelslan ce ssp eee 4,416 8,184 — — 
INOVA COLA ean none Cae 65, 076 121,417 33, 504 45,187 
New Brunswitkeen.cs heen eee 67,834 157,061 4,061 19,850 
Ontario essere asin ee ne ener 342, 627 715, 934 545, 328 1,055, 475 
Wiamnitob aceite srr cree tee ae 80, 239 172,128 99,153 220, 535 
Saskatiche wales eee nen eer 103, 946 222,368 161, 353 252,579 
Allbertate- cata cnty tae ttc tt voces 187,028 348, 697 104, 322 167, 678 
Brivisha@olumbiaucengerti ee etree 310, 620 582, 343 640, 180 835, 194 
ER OTAUS Paint ait. ae eee 1, 229, 584 2,479, 584 1,595,837 2,604, 434* 


*Total including previous agreements, $4,294,170. 
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Appendix E 


Natural History Branch and Human History Branch 


Wednesday Evening Adult English Lectures 


“The Races of Man’”—Carleton S. Coon, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 

“Hawk Mountain”’—Maurice Broun, Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, Kempton, Pa. 

“Old Customs in a New Land”—John T. Sanford, Ph.D., Wayne State University. 

“Exploring the Ocean’s Floor”—Arthur H. Clarke, Jr., National Museum of Canada. 

“The Races of Uganda”—Lawrence Oschinsky, Ph.D., National Museum of Canada. 

“Fundy Shores”—Esther Clark Wright, Ph.D., author, Ottawa. 

“Songs from Quebec”—Jacques LaBrecque, folksinger, Montreal, P.Q. 

“Turkey—Yesterday’s Tomorrow”’—Neil Douglas, explorer-lecturer, Meriden, Conn. 

“Impressions of Northern Europe, 1959”—A. W. F. Banfield, Ph.D., National 
Museum of Canada. 

“Crawley Presents”—Judith Crawley, Crawley Films, Ottawa. 

“Seas of the North’—M. J. Dunbar, Ph.D., McGill University. 

“Sea Lampreys—Menace to Great Lakes Fisheries’—V. D. Vladykov, Ph.D., 
University of Ottawa. 

“Molecules and Living Things’—Keith J. Laidler, Ph.D., D.Sc., University of 
Ottawa. 

“Tsrael—a Nation Reborn’—Raanan Sivan, Embassy of Israel, Ottawa. 

Ghana Celebrates her Third Birthday—Philip Stuchen, Dept. of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa. 

Diamonds in Africa—M. Tremblay, Ph.D., Geological Survey of Canada. 

Zuni—a Conservative Pueblo—J. M. Roberts, Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Canada’s Early Eskimos—Moreau S. Maxwell, Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Arctic Neighbors—R. A. J. Phillips, Dept. of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. 


Special Adult English Lectures 


Expedition to Chamba-Lahul—Illustrated lecture on mountain climbing by Frank 
Solari (in co-operation with the Alpine Club of Canada). 

Darwin’s Century—Rev. F. E. Banim, O.M.I1., St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa. 

Vagabonds of the Mountains—Hans Gmoser, mountain climber and guide. 

The Comparison of the Circumpolar Cultures with that of our own Civilization— 
John J. Honigman, Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


Adult French Lectures 


Combat culturel au Québec—Paul Gouin, Docteur-es-lettres, conseiller technique 
prés le Conseil Exécutif de la province de Québec. 

Famille et parents dans les villes Canadiennes-Francaises—M. le professeur 
Philippe Garigue, Université de Montréal. 


Saturday Morning Children’s Programs 


Films on the Far East and Pacific area, presented in co-operation with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society. 

Mr. Scoutmaster—feature film. 

Puppet show, with films “Prehistoric Animals” and “Life on the Seashore”. 

“The Living Desert”—Walt Disney film. 

Films on South Africa, presented in co-operation with the Royal Common- 
wealth Society. 

Films and talk on Geology, by H. F. Thompson, National Museum of Canada. 

“Woodland Indians”—film, with talk by H. Pfeiffer, National Museum of Canada. 

“Nature’s Secrets of Life’—-Walt Disney film. 
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Films on Australia, presented in co-operation with the Royal Commonwealth 
Society. 

Film program on birds. 

“R.C.M.P. File 1365” and “Hunting Animals of the Past”, two films. 

“Escapade in Japan”—feature film. 

“Oliver Twist”—feature film. 

“Where Mountains Float”—film on Greenland, with talk by H. Pfeiffer, National 
Museum of Canada. 

Films on Switzerland. 

Films on New Zealand and India, presented in co-operation with the Royal Com- 
monwealth Society. 

“Treasure Island”—feature film. 

Two films on the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, with a talk on dog training 
by Cpl. Chettleborough, R.C.M.P. 

Film program on the United States of America. 

Films on Ceylon and Pakistan, presented in co-operation with the Royal Com- 
monwealth Society. 

“Kon-Tiki’—feature film. 

“Diamonds in Africa”—talk with films by M. Tremblay, Ph.D., Geological 
Survey of Canada. 

Films on the Union of South Africa, introduced by W. F. Van Eyssen, Informa- 
tion Adviser, Union of South Africa. 
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Appendix F 
LIST OF TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 1959-60 


National Parks Branch 


Translations of Russian Game Reports 


Volume 6 (Trapping and the Fur Industry, 1951-55), 1959. 


Wildlife Management Bulletin 


Series 1, Number 14. Preliminary Investigations of the Atlantic Walrus, A. G. 
Loughrey, 1959. 


Technical Articles 


The Fisher in Nova Scotia, D. A. Benson, J. Mamm. 40(3):451, 1959. 

Mineral Analysis of Livers and Kidneys of Moose, D. A. Benson (collaboration) 
J. Wildl. Mgmt. 23:356-368, 1959. 

Machias Seal Island Sanctuary, B.C. Carter, Can. Audubon 21:36-39, 1959. 

Growth and Plumage Development of Wild-trapped Juvenile Canvasbacks, A. 
Dzubin, J. Wildl. Mgmt. 23:279-290, 1959. 

Moose Using Water as Refuge from Flies, D.R. Flook, J. Mamm. 40:455, 1959. 

The Horns and Teeth as Indicators of Age in Bison, W. A. Fuller, J. Wildl. Mgmt. 
23:342-344, 1959, 

Record of Wyominia tetoni Scott, 1941 from Ovis dalli in the Yukon Territory, 
W. A. Fuller and H. C. Gibbs, Can. Jour. Zoology, 37, 1959. 

A Poisonous Fungus in the Northwest Territories, J. P. Kelsall, Can. Field-Nat. 
732130, 1959: 

The Breeding Biology of the Greater Snow Goose on Bylot Island, Northwest 
Territories, L. Lemieux, Can. Field-Nat. 73:117-128, 1959. 

The Migration, Mortality Rate and Recovery Rate of the Quebec Black Duck, 
L. Lemieux and G. Moisan, Trans. 10th Northeast Wildl. Conf. 1958: pp. 
124-133, 1959. 

Histoire Naturelle et Amenagement de la Grande Oie Blanche, L. Lemieux, Nat. 
Can. 86:133-192, 1959. 

Notes on the Birds of Southern Foxe Peninsula, Baffin Island, N.W.T., A. H. 
Macpherson (collaboration) Can. Field-Nat. 73:63-81, 1959. 

The Birds and Mammals of Adelaide Peninsula, N.W.T., A. H. Macpherson 
(collaboration) Nat. Mus. Canada, Bull. 161: 67 pp., 1959. 

Biological Work on Prince of Wales Island in the summer of 1958, A. H. 
Macpherson, Arctic Circular 12:40-43, 1960. 

Canadian Administrative, Management and Research Problems in the Wildlife 
Field, W. W. Mair, 10th Trans. Northeast Wildl. Conf. 1958: pp. 4-19, 1959. 

The Caribou of Gaspé, G. Moisan, Trans. 10th Northeast Wildl. Conf. 1958: pp. 
‘201-207, 1959. 

Snow as a Factor in the Winter Ecology of the Barren-ground Caribou, W.O. 
Pruitt, Arctic 12: pp. 159-179, 1959. 

The Structure of Wildlife Administration in Canada, V. E. F. Solman, Trans. 10th 
Northeast Wildl. Conf. 1958: pp. 174-178, 1959. 

Some Additions to the List of Birds in the Mackenzie Delta, W. E. Stevens (col- 
laboration) Can. Field-Nat. 72: pp. 168-170, 1958. 

The Present Status of the Barren-ground Caribou, J. S. Tener, Can. Geog. Jour. 60: 
pp. 98-105, 1960. 

Wildlife Studies, in Operation Hazen, narrative and preliminary reports 1957-58, 
J. S. Tener, Def. Res. Bd., Dept. of National Defence, pp. 86-88, 1959. 

The Avifauna of Bylot Island, L.M. Tuck and L. Lemieux, Dansk. Orn. Foren. 
Tidsskr. 53:137-154, 1959. 
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Water Resources Branch 


Water Resources Papers 


No. 122. Pacific Drainage, Water Years 1954-55, 1955-56. 
No. 121. Arctic and Western Hudson Bay Drainage, Water Years 1955-56, 
1956-57. 


Mimeographed Reports 


1. Hydro-Electric Progress in Canada, 1959, Bulletin No. 2700 (English and 
French). 

2. Water Power Resources of Canada, Bulletin No. 2702 (English and French). 

3. Principal Thermal-Electric Generating Stations in Canada With Generating 
Capacities not less than 1,500 kw., as at 31 December, 1958, Bulletin No. 
2701. 


Forestry Branch 
Bulletins 


No. 121 Forest Flora of Canada. G. C. Cunningham. 
No. 122 Tree Seedlings of Eastern Canada. T. C. Brayshaw. 
No. 123 Forest Regions of Canada. J. S. Rowe. 


Technical Notes 


No. 70 Ground Vegetation as an Index of Site Quality in White Spruce Planta- 
tions. D. Gagnon, J. D. MacArthur. 

No. 71 The Effect of Sunlight on the Germination and Early Growth of Jack 
Pine and Red Pine. J. W. Fraser. 

No. 72 Controlled Burning on Jack Pine Sites. Z. Chrosciewicz. 

No. 73 Fire Season Severity Rating. D. E. Williams. 

No. 74 Experimental Cutting in a Mixedwood Stand in Saskatchewan, 1924. 
R. M. Waldron. 

No. 75 Hazel Foliage Treatments to Reduce Suppression of White Spruce. 
R. M. Waldron. 

No. 76 Characteristics of Subalpine Spruce in Alberta. K. W. Horton. 

No. 77 An Evaluation of the Relascope. R. H. Kendall and L. Sayn-Wittgenstein. 

No. 78 Germination and Survival of Jack Pine and Red Pine After Scarification 
in Southeastern Manitoba. J. H. Cayford. 

No. 79 Seeding Jack Pine on the Sandilands Forest Reserve, Manitoba, 1925 to 
195 Salen Caytords - 

No. 80 Seeding and Planting Red and White Pine. W. M. Stiell. 

No. 81 Intermediate Cuttings in Red and White Pine Plantations. W. M. Stiell. 

No. 82 Some Effects of Light on Growth of White Pine Seedlings. K. T. Logan. 

No. 83 Forest Types of the Grand Lake and Northwestern Lake Melville Areas 
of Labrador. W. C. Wilton. 

No. 84 Forty-five Years’ Growth on the Goulais River Watershed. J. M. Jarvis. 


No. 85 Characteristics of Back Pack Pumps Used in Forest Fire Suppression. 
J. S. Mactavish. 


Miscellaneous 


Forest Conservation. Revised 1959. 
Five-year Progress Report on Project RC-17. D. W. MacLean. 


List of Publications, Forest Research Division, Forestry Operations Division and 
Forest Economics Section. 


List of Technical Publications issued 1959-60 14 


Periodicals 


Forest Fire Protection Abstracts. 
Vol. IX No. 2 Vol. X No. 1 
Forest Fire Losses in Canada, 1957. 
Canada’s Forests 1960. 
Annual Report on Forest Research for Year Ended March 31, 1959. 


Mimeographed 


Some Impressions of U. K. Forestry. R. G. Ray. 

Reforestation by Planting, 1918-1930, Riding and Duck Mountains, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. R. A. Haig. 

Regeneration of Red and White Pine Through Harvest Cuttings. R. J. McCormack. 

Some Aspects of Regeneration Silviculture in Spruce-Aspen Stands in Alberta. 
L. A. Smithers. 

Soils, Forest Conditions and Site Types in the Clay Belt, (Section B.4), Boreal 

Forest Region, Quebec. G. L. Lemieux. 

The Sandilands Plantations, Manitoba, 1926-1948. R. A. Haig and J. H. Cayford. 

The Black River Experimental Area, Sixth Ecological Report (P.P.R.LC. Project 
RC-17). D. W. MacLean. 

Check List of the Vascular Plants of the Chalk River District. T. C. Brayshaw. 

The Forests of the Sandwich Bay Area, Labrador. W. C. Wilton. 

A Comparison of Methods of Direct Seeding on Mountain Lithosols. R. F. 
Ackerman. 

Some Information on Forest Survey Practices of the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station. H. E. Seely. 

Ecological Description of an Undisturbed Fir-Spruce Forest in Newfoundland. 
W. A. Dickson. 

Economic Review of the Forest Industries, 1958. P. H. Jones. 

Some Observations of Forest Conditions After Fire in the Gaspé Peninsula. J. D. 
MacArthur and D. Gagnon. 

Some Effects of Removing the Hardwoods From a Stand of Aspen and White 
Pine. A. B. Berry. 

A Spot Seeding Trial with Jack Pine. Z. Chrosciewicz. 

Review of Some Yield Prediction Methods for Even-aged Stands, with Emphasis 
on the Use of Plot Remeasurement Data. J. Krewaz. 


Reprints of Articles and Papers 


Results of an Experimental Seeding in 1920 of White Spruce and Jack Pine in 
Western Manitoba. R. A. Haig. Forestry Chronicle, March 1959, Vol. 35, 
Nos 

The Point Contact Method as a Three Dimensional Measure of Ground Vegetation. 
DNCwE Eayles Borestry, Chronicle, June 19595 Vols s5.Non 2. 

An Unusual Case of Vegetative Reproduction of White Birch. R. F. Sutton. 
Forestry Chronicle, June 1959, Vol. 35, No. 2. 

Some Effects of Pruning on White Pine Seedlings. K. T. Logan. Forestry Chronicle, 
June 959eVolss5. Non 2. 

Some Developments in Photogrammetry. H. E. Seely. Woodlands Review, Pulp 
and Paper Magazine of Canada, June 1959. 

Internal Water Relations of Yellow Birch at Chalk River. D. A. Fraser. Canadian 
Journal of Botany 37:789(1959). 

Softwoods Respond to Weeding. G. L. Baskerville. Woodlands Review, Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada. Vol. 60, No. 8, August 1959. 

White Spruce Rooting Modifications on the Fluvial Deposits of the Lower Peace 
River. W. W. Jeffrey. Forestry Chronicle, December 1959, Vol. 35, No. 4. 
Injury to Trees from Winter Drying and Frost Damage in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan in 1958. J. H. Cayford and M. P. H. Wheaton. Forestry Chronicle, 

December 1959, Vol. 35, No. 4. 
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A Co-operative Experimental Planting Project in Ontario. W. M. Stiell. Wood- 
lands Review, Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, February 1960. 

Nine Years of Developments in a Mature Mixedwood Stand. E. L. Hughes. 
Forestry Chronicle, Vol. 36, No. 1, March 1960. 

Jack Pine Regeneration After Scattering Slash on Exposed Mineral Soil. Z. 
Chrosciewicz. Woodlands Review, Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, 
March 1960. 


Addresses and Articles not Listed Under Reprints 


Use of Radioisotopes in Forestry Research. D. A. Fraser and E. E. Gaertner. 9th 
International Botanical Congress. 

Forestry in Canada. The Scotsman. P. H. Jones, December, 1959. 

Transport of Mineral Nutrients in Trees. D. A. Fraser. 9th International Botanical 
Congress. 

Microenvironmental Studies in Canadian Forests. D. A. Fraser and E. E. Gaertner. 
9th International Botanical Congress. 

A Provenance Study in Pinus Banksiana Lamb. M. J. Holst and C. W. Yeatman. 
9th International Botanical Congress. 

Experiments with Flower Promotion in Picea Glauca (Moench.) Voss and Pinus 
Resinosa Ait. M. J. Holst. 9th International Botanical Congress. 

Y a-t-il un terrain d’entente possible entre les différentes écoles au sujet de la 
classification des types forestiers? A. Linteau. 9th International Botanical 
Congress. 

Can we find a common platform for the different schools of forest type classifica- 
tion? J. S. Rowe. 9th International Botanical Congress. 

Change in Moisture Content of Fuel Samples in Sealed and Unsealed Tins. D. G. 
Fraser. Forestry Chronicle, Vol. 35, No. 3, September 1959. 

Variation in Growth, Regeneration and Quality of Balsam Fir, Jack Pine and 
Spruce within their Natural Ranges. G. H. D. Bedell. Symposium of Ontario 
Research Foundation. Toronto, March 14, 1960. 

Prescribed Burning for Seedbed Preparation in Jack Pine Types. D. E. Williams. 
Annual Meeting Woodlands Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
Montreal, March 21, 1960. 

Genetics as a Factor in Quality Control. M. J. Holst. Symposium of Ontario 
Research Foundation. Toronto, March 14, 1960. 

The Forestry Outlook. A. L. Best. Paper presented at annual meeting of the North- 
western Timber Operators Association, February, 1960. 


Abstract—The State of Food and Agriculture-Forestry. Prepared by W. L. M. 
McKillop, February, 1960. 


Forest Products Laboratories Division 
Technical Notes 


11 Deterioration of Logging Residue on the British Columbia Coast. J. W. Roff 
and H. W. Eades. 

12 Effect of Wood Moisture Content on Gluing. E. G. Bergin. 

13. The Effect of Compression-Wood on the Mechanical Properties of White 
Spruce and Red Pine. E. Perem. 

14 Setting Veneer Lathes with Aid of Instruments. O. Feihl. 

15 Strength of Douglas Fir Telephone Poles. W. M. McGowan. 

16 Dielectric Properties of Wood. R. W. Peterson. 


Technical Reports 


O-180 Durability Data on Treated and Untreated Railway Ties. J. Krzyzewski 
and H. P. Sedziak. 

V-1027 Some Conversion Factors for British Columbia Forest Products. 
F. W. Guernsey. 


V-1026 The Characteristics and Significance of Spruce. K. G. Fensom. 


List of Technical Publications issued 1959-60 113 


V-1025 Red Heart Stain of Lodgepole Pine Logs in the Southern Interior of 
British Columbia. H. W. Eades and J. W. Roff. 

V-1024 Losses Incurred in Drying and Dressing Lumber in the Prince George 
Area of British Columbia. C. F. McBride. 

“FPLC Research News” (monthly). 

Program of Work (annual); Semi-annual Reports; List of Publications (annual). 


Reprints of Articles and papers 


Bark Utilization—A Continuing Problem. F. Bender. Timber of Canada. 

Pulp Chips from Small Sawmills. J. A. Doyle and G. W. Andrews. Canada 
Lumberman. 

Production of Chips from Sawmill Residue in Canada. Timber of Canada. 

Ottawa Laboratory Assists Industry. C. H. Nethercote. Packaging Progress. 

Loss in Stiffness Evaluates Decay Resistance of Wood Treated with Copper 
Naphthenate. J. W. Roff and H. Shen. Forest Products Journal. 

Sonic Detection of Blisters—for Plywood and Other Bonded Materials. D. G. 
Miller. Forest Products Journal. 

Effect of Dryer Temperatures on Bending Strength of Douglas Fir Veneers. 
P. L. Northcott and H. G. M. Colbeck. Forest Products Journal. 

Utilizing Residues from Western Red Cedar Mills. C. F. McBride. Forest Products 
Journal. 

A Vital Responsibility—the FPLC Role in National Specifications. J. H. Jenkins. 
Timber of Canada. 

Fermenting Wood Substrates with a Rumen Cellulolytic Bacterium. D. W. 
Stranks. Forest Products Journal. 

Developments in the Utilization of Sawmill Residue for Pulping in Eastern Canada. 
J. A. Doyle. Timber of Canada. 

Improved Profiles for Veneer Knives. A. O. Feihl. Canadian Woodworker. 

Spruce and Balsam Bark as a Source of Fibre Products. F. Bender. Pulp and 
Paper Magazine. 

The Polyoxyphenols of Western Red Cedar. J. A. F. Gardner, G. M. Barton and 
H. MacLean. Can. Journal of Chemistry. 

Toxicity Tests of a New Tropolone. J. W. Roff and E. I. Whittaker. Can. Journal 
of Botany. 

Choice of Right Glue Vital for Laminated Structural Timbers. R. W. Peterson. 
Canadian Woodworker. 

Performance Test for Poultry Containers. J. M. Rudnicki. Packaging Progress. 

Undercure—Casehardening in Plywood. P. L. Northcott, H. G. M. Colbeck, 
W. V. Hancock and K. C. Shen. Forest Products Journal. 

Air Drying of Lumber in Western Canada. F. W. Guernsey. B.C. Lumberman. 

How Log Loading Affects Utilization. J. A. McIntosh. Canada Lumberman. 

Séchage du bouleau jaune 4 haute température. J. L. Ladell. 

La scie principale—Comment en obtenir le meilleur rendement. G. W. Andrews. 

Amélioration du rendement de la scierie. G. W. Andrews. 

Le choix des colles. E. G. Bergin. 


Magazine Articles Additional to those Listed Under Reprints 


The selection of a suitable adhesive. E. G. Bergin. Timber Technology (England), 
June 1959. 

Developments in the utilization of sawmill residue for pulping in Eastern Canada. 
Northeastern Logger (U.S.A.), September 1959. 

Moisture content and gluing. (Extract of Technical Note No. 12.) E. G. Bergin. 
Wood (England), December 1959. 

Wood residue as an agricultural aid. F. Bender. Canada Lumberman. February 
1960. 

A cheap, durable finish for exterior siding. J. M. Harrington. Canadian Wood- 
worker, November 1959. 
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Grade marked Canadian lumber to meet new U.S. regulations. J. H. Jenkins. 
Prairie Lumberman, February 1960; Quart de Round, February 1960 (Organ 
of the Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers Association); Commercial Bulletin, 
Boston, Mass. 

Improved profiles for veneer knives. A. O. Feihl. Timber Technology (England), 
February 1960. 

Sonic detection of blisters for plywood and other bonded materials. D. G. Miller. 
Wood (England), February 1960. 

How log loading affects utilization. J. A. McIntosh. Canada Lumberman. January 
1960. 

Relative decay resistance of western hemlock and Douglas fir plywood and the 
effect of weathering. H. W. Eades and J. W. Roff. Timber of Canada, 
February 1960. 


Natural History Branch of the National Museum 


Cytotaxonomic studies on Mosses of the Canadian Rocky Mountains. L. E. 
Anderson and H. Crum. Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 160: 1-89. 1959. 

Botanical Excursion to the Boreal Forest Region in Northern Quebec and Ontario. 
W. K. W. Baldwin, E. LePage, J. Terasmae, D. W. MacLean and I. J. Bassett. 
Nat. Mus. Canada, 119 pages. 1959. 

The Use of Caribou Antler Pedicels for Age Determination A. W. F. Banfield. 
Jour. Wildlife Management 24(1): 99-102. 1959. 

The Distribution of the Barren-ground Grizzly Bear in Northern Canada. A. W. F. 
Banfield. Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 166: 47-59. 1959. 

Littoral Marine Arthropods and Mollusks Collected in Western Nova Scotia, 1956. 
E. L. Bousfield. Proc. Nova Scotia Inst. Sci., 24(3): 303-325. 1958. 

Review of “Index to the Families, Genera, and Species of the Gammaridean 
Amphipoda (Crustacea)” by J. L. Barnard. E. L. Bousfield. Systematic 
Zoology, 7(3): 136-137. 1959. 

Fauna of Minas Basin and Minas Channel. E. L. Bousfield and A. H. Leim. 
Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 166: 1-30. 1959. 

New Abyssal Molluscs from off Bermuda collected by the Lamont Geological 
Observatory. A. H. Clarke, Jr. Proc. Malacological Soc. London, 33(5): 
MEen Ks, NSS). 

The Freshwater Mussels of Central New York with an Illustrated Key to the 
Species of Northeastern North America. A. H. Clarke, Jr., and C. O. Berg. 
Cornell Univ. Mem. 367: 79 pages. 1959. 

In Search of Neopilina. A. H. Clarke, Jr. Amer. Malac. Union, Ann. Repts. 1959: 
3-4. 1960. 

Arctic Archibenthal and Abyssal Mollusks from Drifting Station Alpha. A. H. 
Clarke, Jr. Breviora, 119: 1-19. 1960. 

Ecology of the Recent Monoplacophora. R. J. Menzies, M. Ewing, J. L. Worzel 
and A. H. Clarke, Jr. Oikos, 10(2): 168-182. 1959. 

The Mosses of Gillam, Manitoba. H. Crum and W. B. Schofield. Bull. Nat. Mus. 
Canada, 160: 91-106. 1959. 

Ornithological Investigations in the Schefferville Area. W. E. Godfrey. McGill Sub- 
Arctic Research Papers, 6: 32-33. 1959. 

Notes on the Great Auk in Nova Scotia. W. E. Godfrey. Can. Field-Nat., 73(3): 
175.9 1959: 

Review of “The Birds of Alaska” by Gabrielson and Lincoln. W. E. Godfrey. 
Can. Field-Nat., 73(3): 180-181. 1959. 

The Common Scoter in Cape Breton Island—a Correction. W. E. Godfrey. Can. 
Field-Nat., 73(4): 184. 1959. 

Review of “The Birds of the Saskatchewan River, Carleton to Cumberland” by 
Houston and Street. Blue Jay, 17(4): 171-172. 1959. Can. Geog. Jour., 60(1): 
v-vi. 1959. 

Champsosaur Giants. W. Langston, Jr. Natural History Papers Nat. Mus. Canada, 
2: 4 pages. 1958. 


List of Technical Publications issued 1959-60 as 


Anchiceratops from the Oldman Formation of Alberta. W. Langston, Jr. Natural 
History Papers Nat. Mus. Canada, 3: 11 pages. 1959. 

The Birds and Mammals of Adelaide Peninsula, N.W.T. A. H. Macpherson and 
T. H. Manning. Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 161: 63 pages. 1959. 

Review of “The Freshwater Fishes of Canada” by E. P. Slastenenko. D. E. 
McAllister. Can. Field-Nat., 73(3): 181-182. 1959. 
Some Freshwater Fishes from Northeastern Quebec and Labrador. D. E. 
McAllister and S. B. Bleakney. Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 166: 31-39. 1959. 
Botanical Excursion to Jasper and Banff National Parks, Alberta. A. E. Porsild. 
Nat. Mus. Canada, 38 pages. 1959. 

Dryas Babingtoniana, nom. nov., an overlooked species of the British Isles and 
Western Norway. A. E. Porsild. Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 160: 133-148. 1959. 

A Horse Astragalus from the Hand Hills Conglomerate of Alberta. L. S. Russell. 
Natural History Papers Nat. Mus. Canada, 1:3 pages. 1958. 

Continental Zoology of the North American Pleistocene. L. S. Russell. Problems of 
the Pleistocene and Arctic, McGill University, 1: 39-45. 1959. 

The Dentition of Rabbits and the Origin of the Lagomorpha. L. S. Russell. Bull. 
Nat. Mus. Canada, 166: 41-45. 1959. 

The Salt Marsh Vegetation of Churchill, Manitoba, and its phytogeographic 
implications. W. E. Schofield. Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 160: 107-132. 1959. 

The Terrestrial Cryptogams of Northern Ellesmere Island. R. M. Schuster, W. C. 
Steere and J. W. Thomson. Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 164: 132 pages. 1959. 

The Native Flora of Churchill, Manitoba, with Notes on the History, Geology, 
and Climate of the Area. H. J. Scoggan. Nat. Mus. Canada, 51 pages. 1959. 

The Marine Algae of the Labrador Peninsula and Northwest Newfoundland 
(Ecology and Distribution). R. T. Wilce. Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 158: 103 
pages, 1959. 


Human History Branch of the National Museum 


Two Attempts at Community Organization among the Eastern Hudson Bay 
Eskimos. A. Balikci. Anthropologica, 1(1-2): 122-136. 1959. 

Anthropological Field Work at Great Whale River and Povungnituk. A. Balikci. 
Arctic Circular, 11(4): 68-71. 1959. 

A Note on the “Poor Kayak” of the Western Labrador Eskimo. A. Balikci. Man, 
60: 9. 1960. 

Review of “Arctic Wings” by W. Leising. A. Balikci. Can. Publ. Admin., 3(1): 
1960. 

An Early Site in the Fraser Canyon, British Columbia. C. E. Borden. Bull. Nat. 
Mus. Canada, 162: 101-118. 1960. 

Some Late Sites in the Oldman River Region, Alberta. R. G. Forbis. Bull. Nat. 
Mus. Canada, 162: 119-164. 1960. 

Men out of Asia as seen from the Northwest Yukon. R. S. MacNeish. Anthrop. 
Papers Univ. Alaska, 7(2): 41-70. 1959. 

A Speculative Framework of Northern Prehistory as of April 1959. R. S. 
MacNeish. Anthropologica, 1(1-2): 7-23. 1959. 

Archaeological Activities in Canada 1956-57. R. S. MacNeish. Boletin Bibliografico 
de Anthropologia Americana, 19: 25-27. 1959. 

Firth River Archaeological Activities, 1956 and 1958. R. S. MacNeish. Arctic 
Circular, 12@Q)2 26-29) 1959: 

Prehistoric Bean Remains from Caves in the Ocampo Region, Mexico. R. S. 
MacNeish and L. Kaplan. Botan. Mus. Leaflets Harvard University, 19(2): 
33-56. 1960. 

The Callison Site in the Light of Archaeological Survey of Southwest Yukon. R. 
S. MacNeish. Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 162: 1-51. 1960. 

Review of “American Indian Games” by A. A. Macfarlan. R. S. MacNeish. Can. 
Geog. Jour., 60(3): VIII-IX. 1960. 

Bibliography of Anthropological Literature for 1956 and 1957. T. F. MclIlwraith. 
Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 162: 165-203. 1960. 
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A Reappraisal of Recent Serological, Genetic and Morphological Research on 
the Taxonomy of the Races of Africa and Asia. L. Oschinsky. Anthropologica, 


1(1-2): 47-71. 1959. 
Preliminary Report on Field Work. W. E. Taylor. Arctic Circular, 11(4): 66-68. 


1959. 
Review and Assessment of the Dorset Problem. W. E. Taylor. Anthropologica, 


1(1-2): 24-46. 1959. 

The Mysterious Sadlermiut. W. E. Taylor. The Beaver, 290: 26-33. 1959. 

A Description of Sadlermiut Houses Excavated at Native Point, Southampton 
Island, N.W.T., W. E. Taylor, Bull. Nat. Mus. Canada, 162: 53-100. 1960. 
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To His Excellency Major General Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., 
C.D., Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to lay before Your Excellency 
the Annual Report of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1961. | 


Respectfully submitted, 


WALTER DINSDALE 


Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 


98247-0—13 


The Honourable Walter Dinsdale, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 


Sit: 


I have the honour to submit the Eighth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, for the fiscal year which 
ended on March 31, 1961. 

The progress of development in the Canadian North was reflected in 
many ways. The value of production of gold, silver, copper and nickel was 
higher than last year and activity was maintained in the search for oil and 
gas. Permits covering nearly 40 million acres in the Arctic Islands and 4,000 
acres on the continental shelf were issued during the year and some $20 
million were spent by private enterprise on exploratory work. Road construc- 
tion and improvement made big strides, and began to show dividends in 
encouraging both resource development and the tourist industry. Schools 
were built and expanded as part of the program to provide, by 1968, educa- 
tion for all of the children living in the Northwest Territories. More than 
half of the Eskimo children of school age are now being taught and they 
represent almost 40 per cent of the five thousand pupils now at school. 

Extensive studies were prepared by the Water Resources Branch for 
use in the negotiations for the development and control of the Columbia 
River. Special studies were also continued to determine the power potential 
of the Mackenzie River and of the upper part of the Yukon River and its 
tributaries. The Branch reports that installed water-power capacity was 
increased by nearly one and three-quarter million horse-power, and the 
total installed capacity now represents nearly 40 per cent of the current 
estimate of Canadian water-power resources. 

Nearly five million people visited the National Parks during the 1960-61 
season to register another record for attendance. Banff National Park con- 
tributed more than 20 per cent of this total and substantial increases were 
reported from national parks in the Maritime Provinces. The growing 
popularity of camping was reflected in a 13 per cent increase in the use 
of national park campgrounds. 

Development of Terra Nova National Park in Newfoundland continued 
as planned, to permit the official opening of the park in the summer of 1961. 
Good progress was made in the improvement of parks highways, notably in 
the reconstruction of the Banff-Jasper and Banff-Windermere Highways and 
the paving of the Cabot Trail. Restoration work on structures of national 
historic importance involved the Promenade des Gouverneurs at Quebec, 
the Old Town Clock at Halifax, Fort Prince of Wales, Cabot Tower, Signal 
Hill, and Port Royal Habitation. 


Towards the end of the year the National Museum of Canada started 
to use space in the museum building vacated by other departments. Work is 
now proceeding toward the establishment of larger-scale permanent exhibits 
in the new halls. Field investigations were continued in most parts of 
Canada and the scientific staff of the museum was strengthened. Many addi- 
tions were made to the national collections by field work and by public 
donation, and small collections were sent out on loan. 

The special article introducing this year’s report deals with the growth 
and purpose of the National Museum of Canada. 

The importance of tourism to the national economy was demonstrated 
last year when statistics showed the tourist industry second only to newsprint 
among the country’s leading earners of foreign exchange. Interest in Canada 
as a place to visit was maintained, and more than three-quarters of a million 
inquiries were handled by the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 

The Federal-Provincial “Roads to Resources” Program became a com- 
pletely national effort with the signing of an agreement with the Province of 
Quebec midway through the year. More than $86 million was approved for 
work carried out by the provinces, half of which represented the Federal 
Government’s share. The department was also concerned with two other 
co-operative programs, one to assist in the development of campgrounds and 
picnic grounds along the Trans-Canada Highway and the second to provide 
campgrounds and picnic areas in other parts of Canada and encourage 
employment during the winter months. Eight provinces took advantage of 
the latter offer and about 5,500 man-months of employment was provided. 

The tempo of public interest in the “Resources for Tomorrow” Con- 
ference was reflected in frequent references to plans and preparations for the 
meeting in the press, on radio and television and from public platforms. In- 
formation bulletins and a booklet setting forth the objects and scope of the 
Conference were issued during the year and good progress was made on the 
English and French editions of the two volumes of Conference background 
papers. . 

The research program of the Northern Co-ordination and Research 
Centre continued to expand. Plans were prepared for a research laboratory 
at Inuvik to serve government scientists and other research workers. 

The Annual Report outlines in some considerable detail the work under- 
taken and progress achieved in these and the many other aspects of depart- 
mental responsibility. As in past years, the department has called on other 
government services for assistance. I would like to mention particularly the 
Treasury Office and the Translation Office, as well as the departments whose 
responsibilities extend into northern Canada. Their support, freely extended, 
has been of the greatest importance in helping us to carry out government 
policies in fields assigned to this department. 


Your obedient servant, 


R. G. ROBERTSON, 
Deputy Minister. 
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A Museum for Canadians 


The first museum was a government Reise. eS 
institution—part of the palace of King Trepov , 
Ptolemy in Alexandria which in the 3rd 
century B.C. housed the library of Alex- 
ander the Great. It was called by the 
Greek term Museion—Temple of the 
Muses—and was the world’s chief centre 
of learning in its day. For in addition to 
the manuscript library, it housed labora- 
tories and workshops and collections of 
scientific instruments and natural history 
objects. 


Most of all, however, the Ptolemaic Museum was an assembly of 
scholars, who used the library, the laboratories, and the objects in the collec- 
tion for the furtherance of man’s knowledge about the universe. 

In the centuries that have elapsed since the founding of the Museum of 
Alexandria, the concepts of what a great museum should be and what it 
should do have undergone many changes. But today these concepts have 
swung back towards the ideas of the ancient Greek Pharoah, that a museum 
should be an institution, not only for the collection and preservation of 
objects but also for the study of them and the propagation of the knowledge 
thus obtained. 


How envious those scientists of old would be, if they could visit a 
modern museion—such as our National Museum of Canada—and see the 
multiple resources it possesses for the study of our world. Yet as the basis 
of it all they would find the same concept of scholarly research and the dis- 
semination of the knowledge thus obtained. The various methods of dissemi- 
nation, however, would amaze them—printed books, public lectures, motion 
picture films and highly organized displays of objects illustrating the world 
of Man and of nature. 

Almost exactly 1,200 years after the Alexandrian Museum was finally 
destroyed by the Arabs, the National Museum of Canada had its beginnings. 
In 1842 the Geological Survey of Canada was established in Montreal under 
the directorship of William Logan. His great contributions to Canadian 
geology and hence to the mining industry of Canada have been described 
elsewhere. 

But Logan was also a museum man, by both experience and inclination, 
and he made the gathering of rocks, minerals and fossils for study and display 
part of his programme from the beginning. He had an eye for interesting and 
spectacular specimens, and he urged on his assistants the importance of 


collecting such material. This interest in display culminated in the Canadian 
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exhibit at the 1851 Exhibition in London, which drew favourable attention in 
both Great Britain and Canada. Logan’s collecting was mainly geological, 
but his interests extended to botany and zoology and he clearly saw his survey 
collection as the beginning of a national museum. 


Under Logan’s successors the museum expanded slowly, but the limita- 
tion was of space, not of interest. The field geologists collected not only their 
rocks and fossils but zoological and botanical specimens as well. G. M. 
Dawson, a geological pioneer in British Columbia, secured priceless relics 
of the amazing West Coast Indian culture. Robert Bell, another geologist, 
brought back specimens of early man’s culture from his explorations in 
northern Canada. Visitors were welcome in the crowded museum and its 
expansion was one of the reasons that the 
Survey headquarters had to be moved 
several times in Montreal. In 1880 the 
Geological Survey and its museum were 
transferred to Ottawa, and housed in the 
former Clarendon Hotel, at the corner of 
Sussex and George Streets. 

Biology became a full-time activity 
with the Geological Survey when John 
Macoun was appointed to the staff in 1882. 
G. F. Whiteaves, the Survey palaeontologist, 
was also a zoologist of distinction. Soon 
the old limestone building was overflowing 
with stuffed birds, sea shells, and totem 
poles, as well as minerals and fossils. 
Logan’s dream of a building fit to house a 
national museum was revived in 1895 with the proposal to build a “Victoria 
and Albert Museum” in Ottawa. Actual construction did not start until 1904, 
by which time the good Queen had passed on, and the building completed in 
1911 became known as the Victoria Memorial Museum. 


The Geological Survey and its Museum moved into the building in 
1910 before it was finished. Tradition has it that other Government agencies 
were marshalling their arguments to be the custodians of Canada’s national 
collections in the new building, and Dr. R. W. Brock, Director of the Survey, 
forestalled them by this premature occupation. In any case Dr. Brock had 
clearly defined the scope and aims of the Museum as the National Museum 
of Canada to collect and display materials illustrating in the broadest sense 
the geology, biology and history of man in the country. He recognized the 
educational role of the Museum and suggested that this might lead it 
eventually to assemble collections of a world-wide rather than purely Cana- 
dian nature. His organization of the Museum staff, as distinct from that of 
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the Geological Survey, into an Anthropological Division (with Archaeology 
and Ethnology Sections) and a Biological Division (with Botany and Zoology 
Sections) remains essentially the arrangement in the National Museum of 
Canada today. 

Brock and his successors assembled a staff of anthropologists and 
biologists including many distinguished scholars and these men began 
making important contributions in their sciences, as well as setting up 
attractive exhibitions of the collections under their care. Technicians in 
zoology and palaeontology were added to the staff to mount the animals and 
set up the dinosaur skeletons. The loan service of specimens to schools was 
expanded and regular series of public lectures for children and for adults 
were established. 

In 1920 the Museum was given a partly separate administration under 
William McInnes, the first Director. The name “National Museum of 
Canada” was applied in 1927. In 1950 the Museum was placed in a separate 
Department (Resources and Development) from that of the Geological 
Survey. It later became part of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources and in 1957 it was divided into two branches, Human 
History and Natural History, corresponding to the old Divisions of Anthro- 
pology and Biology. 

The growth of the National Museum has not been steady; in fact there 
have been many set-backs. In 1915 it was discovered that the walls of the 
building were sinking into the unstable foundation, but the movement was 
partially arrested by removing the main tower. On February 3, 1916 the 
Centre Block of the Parliament Buildings burned, and Parliament took over 
the Museum building for four years. The depression of the 1930’s slowed 
Museum activities to a crawl and the Second World War almost stopped 
them. 

Resurgence of the Museum dates from 1947 when, under Dr. F. J. 
Alcock, the Museum, along with the Geological Survey, was host to the 
Annual Meeting of the Geological Society of America, held in Ottawa to 
celebrate (belatedly) the centenary of Survey and Museum. For this event 
various renovations of the building and modernization of the exhibits were 
authorized, and from that time the development of the Museum has been 
continuous. Today it is assuming more of the responsibilities of a national 
museum of the geological, biological, and anthropological sciences. 

What then are these responsibilities? To what extent has the National 
Museum of Canada already met them, and how can it more fully respond 
to its mandate and its opportunities? For an institution that has had an 
actual existence of 118 years and a corporate entity of 40 years, the answers 
to these questions are somewhat overdue. 

First and foremost any museum worthy of the name must be a centre of 
learning. Its province is man and the world around him. It works through 
assembling and preserving its collections, studying them and making the 
resulting knowledge available to people. The collections in the care of the 
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National Museum of Canada illustrate the nature of the Canadian environ- 
ment, and of man in Canada. More specifically they are concerned with the 
study of the earth (geology), of life (biology), and of man (anthropology). 

Although the primary interest of the National Museum is with things 
Canadian, these cannot be fully understood if seen only from within 
Canada. For example, the origins of man in this region cannot be under- 
stood until they are traced back by comparison of prehistoric evidence with 
that of Alaska and Siberia. Again, the origins of some foods on which the 
early peoples of Canada lived have been found in regions to the south. 
Museum archaeologists have discovered that the present-day “corn on the 
cob” has been derived by selective breeding from plants cultivated by 
Mexican aborigines about 5000 B.C. Study of cave deposits in Mexico have 
established the early stages and dates in the development of corn, squash, 
beans, tobacco, and other plants cultivated by the Indians of North America 
and made available to the early settlers from Europe. This exciting story has 
been illustrated by a special display in the National Museum. 

Another example may be seen in the study of Canadian birds. Many of 
these, especially the northern ones, are closely related to birds of Europe and 
Siberia. Frequently migrating birds of other lands stray to the shores of 
Canada. To understand these aspects of Canadian bird life one must know 
something of the birds of adjacent regions, and the Museum is building up 
by exchange a collection of European and Asiatic birds. The National 
Mineral Collection, shared by the Museum and the Geological Survey, is 
not restricted to Canadian minerals, because one never knows what varieties, 
now unknown in this country, may some day be discovered here. 


The terms of reference for the National Museum’s activities were 
clearly set out by Dr. Brock in 1910 and in the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources Act of 1953: 

“9. The Minister has the control, management and administration 
of the National Museum of Canada, and shall collect, classify and 
arrange for exhibition in the Museum of such specimens as are neces- 
sary to afford complete and exact knowledge of the geology, 
mineralogy, archeology, ethnology and the fauna and flora of 
Canada.” 


In more simple terms the Act intends that the Minister shall take the means 
to collect and make available to the public a storehouse of knowledge about 
Canada’s natural and human history. How is this storehouse of knowledge 
being filled and how is it being made available to the public? We shall try to 
answer these questions, in the fields of both natural history and human 
history. 

As indicated earlier, scientists of the Geological Survey gave the first 
impulse to the Museum. They were systematically mapping the kinds of rocks 
that underlie the country, and trying to determine their actual or potential 
mineral resources. From rocks, minerals, and fossils their interests extended 
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to the plants and animals of the region. Soon trained botanists and zoologists 
were added to the staff to study the collections and to gather additional 
material. 

As a result of the early start in botany, the collection of plants that 
makes up the National Herbarium is very large indeed. Few people realize 
that over 350,000 individual specimens of plants are available for study in 
the National Herbarium. In this impor- 
tant part of the Museum’s work, botanists 
of the Museum have achieved a world- 
wide reputation while maintaining one of 
the finest collections of plants in North 
America and one of the unique collections 
of the world. The Herbarium can be 
looked upon as a tremendously large 
dictionary of plants, which is at the dis- 
posal, not only of Canadians, but of any person seeking information on the 
plants of Canada. 

Moving from the vegetable to the animal kingdom, one finds equally 
spectacular storehouses of knowledge. The bird collection reflects the 
pioneer interest and energy of Macoun and Taverner, and the dedicated 
labour of their successors. Today there are over 44,000 specimens in this 
collection. To most of us, a bird is something with feathers that flies and 
sings. To those who take the time to observe the wonders of nature, birds 
are creatures of infinite variety and a source of real joy. No other group of 
animals arouses so much popular interest, and “bird-watching” as a hobby 
is found in all classes and occupations. Birds have a definite roll in the welfare 
of man, and without them the cycle of the balance of nature would be 
disrupted and many areas would be over-run with pests. The first step in 
acquiring a knowledge of birds is to learn to identify them, and the second 
is to learn something of their habits. For many years the best source of this 
information on Canadian birds was Taverner’s “Birds of Canada”, which 
was based on the collections and research of the National Museum. This is 
now out of print, but scientists of the National Museum have been working 
on a new “encyclopedia” of Canadian birds for the past several years. 
The work is well advanced, and when completed will be an outstanding 
scientific and popular illustrated reference book of Canada’s birds. 

However, birds are only a part of the zoological collections. Mammals, 
reptiles, amphibians, fishes and invertebrates are represented in collections 
that total over 300,000 specimens which have been catalogued and are 
available for examination and study. Research in all these groups is being 
actively supported by the Museum, both through its staff and its associated 
zoologists. 

The Museum is concerned not only with the life of the present, but also 
with that of the past. Knowledge of this is obtained through the study of fossils, 
the science of palaeontology. Fossils have a practical importance in geology, 
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because they permit the identification of the various layers of sedimentary 
rock, and thus assist in working out the structure of oil reservoirs and coal 
fields. They also throw light on the history of life in past ages; this is partic- 
ularly true of the fossils of animals with backbones, such as fishes, reptiles, 
and mammals. The Museum’s collection of such fossils includes relics of 
fishes from the Atlantic Provinces and mammal bones from Saskatchewan, 
but the most important part is the great series of dinosaur skeletons from 
Alberta, which has been collected almost continuously since 1912. This is 
the largest collection of Canadian dinosaurs and one of the most important 
dinosaur collections in the world. Because of space limitations, only a small 
portion of it has ever been displayed. 


In human history, man’s part is studied partly from the written record 
(or spoken tradition) and partly from the material traces that he has left on 
the earth. Aside altogether from any written records, earlier people have left 
behind evidence of the way they lived: stone tools and weapons, traces of 
the animals and plants they ate, remnants of the dwellings that they occupied. 
Man always asks himself: how did he originate? how did he evolve on this 
planet? Modern methods can establish the age of relics to within a few decades. 
Archaeologists, who study the material evidence of unwritten history, can fit 
their discoveries into the time sequence and in so doing throw light on 
the development of cultures, and the interrelationships and migrations of 
early people. Thus pottery fragments found in the Canadian prairies by 
Museum archaeologists have been dated as of about 500 A.D. Similar pot- 
tery has been found in sites in the Yukon Territory which date from before 
the birth of Christ. The same type of pottery again appears in Siberia, 
tentatively dated at about 2000 B.C. This sequence seems to show the 
gradual movement of peoples, or at least the flow of cultures, through the 
Bering Straits region and the Yukon into what is now central Canada. 


Collecting by Museum archaeologists 
was begun in Ontario, and as a result 
there is a large amount of material con- 
cerning the early Iroquois, Hurons, Al- 
gonkians, and their predecessors, available 
at the Museum. Among the relics of 
ancient Eskimos are the artifacts dis- 
covered by Diamond Jenness, from which 
CANADIAN | 1 he established the former existence of the 
ain iy Cape Dorset culture. There is represen- 
tative material from the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and from the coastal areas of British 
Columbia. In recent years some very 
productive work has been done in various 
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parts of Yukon Territory, in the areas through which we now believe the early 
immigrants to North America passed. 

The material evidence of early man can only be understood in the light 
of existing races and cultures. Thus archaeology merges into history and 
ethnology (the study of present peoples and cultures). In the field of Canadian 
ethnology the National Museum has been a pioneer. Collections illustrating 
the arts and crafts of the coastal tribes of British Columbia were begun by 
the geologist G. M. Dawson in 1879. After the Museum acquired a staff of 
professional ethnologists the West Coast collection was greatly expanded. 
More recently the superb private collection of Lord Bossom of Maidstone 
was purchased, with the result that the National Museum’s combined col- 
lection representing the West Coast Indian culture is among the finest in the 
world. 

The unique way of life of the Plains Indians is also represented by some 
excepionally fine material, much of it having historical as well as ethnologi- 
cal interest. For example, it includes a shield with a known history of nearly 
200 years, and such personal items as the moccasins of Sitting Bull and of 
Poundmaker. The Museum’s collection of native water-craft represents almost 
every type found in Canada; among these are a Haida sea-going war canoe, 
a Kootenay canoe with its unique bow and stern construction, graceful 
examples of the Algonkian birch-bark canoes, the grotesque elm-bark canoe 
of the Iroquois, various styles of the Eskimo kayak, and an umiak or sealskin 
whale boat of recent but authentic construction. There is also a full-sized 
reproduction of the old-time fur brigade freight canoe. 

The material culture of the Canadian Eskimo is unevenly represented 
in the Museum’s collection, but there is a magnificent series of objects from 
the Copper Eskimos, collected many years ago in the Coronation Gulf region. 
Most other parts of the Canadian Arctic 


were visited too late by Museum col- oN 
lectors to get authentic pre-European or we | 
early material, but recent work in the 


objects with surprisingly little influence 
from the white man’s culture. The recent 
development of Eskimo carving in the (G (SSeS) 
eastern Arctic has aroused wide interest. a - ES oe 
The national collection of Eskimo sculp- C(\ EL > 
ture has been placed in the care of the “4 
National Museum, as it is an outgrowth (| 


Pelly Bay area of northern Keewatin has \ 
brought together a series of utensils and 5 
YAN 


of the artistic folk tradition already rep- : 
resented there. In addition to many fine ly -< 
pieces depicting the Eskimo’s view of S) Cee” 


himself and the animals that he hunts, 
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the Museum’s collection includes a series of vigorous sculptures specially 
carved to illustrate Eskimo legends and folk-tales. 

So much for the unwritten, material evidence relating to the aboriginal 
peoples of Canada. What has been done to bring together the material 
evidence of the development of the European peoples in this country? 

Folklore and folk-music make up another field in which the National 
Museum has made a major contribution to the preservation of the Canadian 
heritage. Folklore—tales of the people—were mostly collected by word of 
mouth. The songs of the past were also collected largely from people who had 
learned them from their mothers or fathers. By careful annotation they could 
be transcribed and then compared with versions still known to exist, say, in 
France, or in books. As early as 1911, Museum ethnologists began using 
the Edison phonograph with its wax cylinders to record songs and tales of 
the present and past. The name of Marius Barbeau stands out as one of 
Canada’s great collectors of folklore and folk-songs. The modern tape 
recorder has made it possible to preserve with great fidelity the songs and 
tales of those who still retain the oral traditions. Meanwhile the older 
recordings on cylinders and discs are being transcribed to tape, to ensure 
greater permanence and accessibility. The Museum has a wealth of recordings 
from aboriginal peoples and from those of French, English, Irish or Scottish 
extraction. Much of this has been published, and some of it has served as 
source material for well known musical compositions of truly Canadian 
inspiration. 

As has been said, archaeology, ethnology, and history intermerge. Thus, 
although without a definite programme in history until recently, the National 
Museum has over the years acquired much historical material, either because 
opportunities have arisen to obtain items that might otherwise be lost, or 
because staff members were making special studies. For example, the golden 
age of French-Canadian wood-working is represented by fine series of 
religious carvings and household furniture. An organized effort is now being 
made to have all of the folk arts and crafts represented in the collection, and 
to acquire material illustrating the development of the Canadian way of life 
from pioneer times. This collection will be the nucleus of a museum of 
Canadian history. 

Material evidence is the main concern of a museum. But the Museum 
has also made some significant contributions in assessing the social 
development of Canadians. In this field of social anthropology there have 
been some fascinating studies made in recent years, mostly dealing with 
the Canadians of European origin along the lower St. Lawrence. 

Another branch of human history that concerns the Museum is physical 
anthropology, the study of the physical nature and variation of man. Such 
studies can be applied not only to living people, but also to those who are 
known to us only by their skeletal remains, preserved in ancient burials. 
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Early in its history the National Museum gave prominence to studies in this 
field, and after an interval is now reviving these, with a comprehensive pro- 
gramme to survey the pertinent material in all Canadian collections. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the National Museum of 
Canada plays a most important role in the collection of scientific data to 
advance our knowledge of Canada’s natural history. The activities of Homo 
canadensis have also been studied insofar as his prehistory and his record of 
historic times have allowed. Although much remains to be done, the amount 
of scientific data that has been made available to the Canadian public is 
impressive. In the last three years, the scientific and popular publications of 
the Museum have run to 3,800 pages. In the last ten years the total amounts 
to 11,550 pages. 

The research programme of the 
National Museum has been vigorous and 
productive, even in periods of financial 
restriction. In contrast, the public display 
of the collections has lagged badly in both 
extent and effectiveness. Two reasons may 
be given for this. The space in the Vic- 
toria Memorial Museum building allocated 
to exhibition shrank from six halls in 1910 to four in 1920, due to the 
expansion of the Geological Survey and the National Gallery. From 1916 
to 1920, when the building was occupied by Parliament, and again during the 
Second World War, the Museum ceased to function as a centre of public 
display. Not until 1959, when Survey and Gallery departed from the Museum 
building, was it possible to begin a large-scale permanent exhibition 
programme. 

The other factor that limited the success of the Museum’s exhibition 
activities was lack of staff with training and experience in the design and 
construction of modern museum exhibits. Such exhibits as were prepared 
reflect the part-time efforts of people trained in other work. In spite of this a 
few outstanding exhibits were produced, such as the habitat groups of 
mammals and the figures representing Indians and Eskimos in their 
aboriginal settings. 

After the partial renovation of 1947 the four halls of permanent exhibits 
in the Museum were assigned as follows: Hall of Fossils, Hall of Birds and 
Mammals, Hall of Biology and of the Eastern Indians, Hall of the Western 
Indians and the Eskimos. Displays in the Hall of Fossils were confined almost 
entirely to fossil vertebrates, including some remarkable examples of 
dinosaurs, but without any attempt at systematic arrangement. In the Hall 
of Birds and Mammals there were five first-class habitat groups of mammals. 
Opposite these was a systematic display of Canadian birds. In the corre- 
sponding west hall was a series of mammal specimens, along with mis- 
cellaneous displays of insects and of botanical material. The other half of 
the hall housed the exhibits of the eastern Indian cultures. The fourth 
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and largest hall contained representative specimens from the Museum’s out- 
standing collection of West-Coast Indian material, from the Eskimo collec- 
tion, and from that representing the Plains Indians. Great improvements had 
been made here over earlier arrangements. Other display areas were the 
balcony over the main entrance, which was occupied by a display of 
minerals, and the main hall or rotunda below, which was filled with a mis- 
cellany of geological exhibits, huddled around a large relief model of Canada. 

In recent years the rotunda has been cleared, and used for a series of 
temporary exhibitions. Minor improvements have been made in the systematic 
displays of birds and mammals, and colour has been introduced into the 
ethnological exhibits. Meanwhile a staff has been assembled, consisting of 
designers, artists and technicians who know how to plan and construct 
attractive and instructive exhibits embodying the scientific integrity that a 
Museum must maintain. With the release of the space occupied by the 
Geological Survey and the National Gallery, seven new exhibition halls have 
been planned, four for natural history and three for the anthropological 
sciences. On the natural history side the visitor will enter a Hall of Geology, 
in which the principles of geological science will be explained by means of 
colourful displays of Canadian specimens, and dioramas illustrating Canadian 
geological localities. Beyond this will be the Hall of Fossils, with examples 
from the Museum’s large and distinctive collection of dinosaurs. On the second 
floor the animals of Canada will be represented by exhibits and dioramas in 
a Hall of Birds, and by 12 life-size habitat groups in a Hall of Mammals. 

On the opposite side of the building 
the anthropological exhibition series will 
begin with a Hall of Eskimos. There will 
be a small “preface” dealing with the 
physical nature of man, his racial groups, 
and something of prehistory and archae- 
ology. In the Hall of the Eskimo the 
characteristic way of life of these people 
will be illustrated for both summer and 
winter, including their dwellings, tools 
ain and weapons and their methods of travel. 


An entire hall on the second floor will be devoted to the Indians of the 
Pacific Coast, including spectacular examples of native art from the Bossom 
Collection. The second hall on this floor will contain exhibits illustrating the 
cultures of the Plains Indians, richly represented in the Museum’s collections, 
of the Woodland Indians, so closely associated with the exploration of 
Canada, and of the Iroquoian Nations, second only to those of the Pacific 
Coast in their high standard of living. 

In assigning these seven exhibition halls to the subjects mentioned, no 
provision has been made for the permanent display of botanical specimens, 
nor of the lower animals including the fishes and reptiles. Neither will the 
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Museum’s large collection illustrating the development of European culture 
in Canada have place in the permanent exhibition series. For such materials 
a large area has been set aside on the third floor for temporary exhibitions, 
where they can be shown from time to time for periods of several months. 


The interpretative work of a modern museum is not restricted to its 
exhibits. Also important are popular publications, lectures, guided tours, 
audiovisual aids and activities groups; these are usually grouped as educa- 
tional services. In this field the National Museum of Canada was a pioneer, 
having begun regular lectures for children in 1912. Except for the interval of 
1916-1920, this programme has been uninterrupted, and today about 20 
lectures for adults and about 50 talks or motion-picture showings for children 
are given each year. Attempts to establish a corresponding series of lectures 
for adults in French have not been very successful but outstanding French 
speakers are presented whenever possible. The English-language series covers 
a wide range of subjects, such as travel, natural history, folklore, industrial 
processes, and more recently, music and folk-dancing. The lecturers, at one 
time nearly all staff members, now are mostly from outside Ottawa, and are 
invited because of eminence and speaking ability. 

Direct work with schools was started 
when the Museum was still in Montreal, 
with the loan of specimens for class 
demonstration. This service has continued 
to the present, and a large series of 
mounted birds and mammals, and some 
archaeological specimens, are available. 
Although most of the loans are to Ottawa 
schools, they can be made to any school 
in Canada, the Museum paying half the 
transportation costs. The Ottawa Public 
Schools actually use the Museum as a 
classroom; each Thursday afternoon 
during the school year some Grade 7 classes come to the Museum for lessons 
based on Museum exhibits. They are also shown motion pictures related to 
their studies. School classes from outside of Ottawa make pre-arranged visits, 
and enjoy the benefits of guided tours. Such tours are also available to groups 
other than school classes, and with French-speaking as well as English- 
speaking guides. 

At one time the Museum conducted a lantern-slide loan service for all 
parts of Canada. A new loan service, based on the Museum’s collection of 
2” x 2” natural-colour slides, is being set up, and a set illustrating Canadian 
birds is available. In the loan of motion-picture films the Museum was also a 
pioneer. Today a large library of 16-mm. colour films with sound track is 
available from which to make loans. There is also a series of filmstrips, mostly 
based on the Museum’s own materials. The large collection of photographs, 
many going back to the 19th century, and including pictures of great historical 
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significance, may be drawn upon for prints at a nominal charge. Cuts used in 
Museum publications are preserved, and are often borrowed for reprinting 
in black-and-white or colour. All of these visual aid services will be expanded, 
and so organized as to be more readily available to Canadians from New- 
foundland to British Columbia. 

By assisting the activities of clubs and hobby groups a museum can 
become an integral part of a community. The lecture hall of the National 
Museum has always been available for the use of educational or cultural 
groups. With the Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club the association has been 
long and intimate, and the Club and Museum have jointly sponsored the 
Macoun Club, a group of junior field naturalists. More recently the Museum 
has made special facilities available to the Ottawa Valley Mineral Association 
and the Ottawa Valley Weavers’ Guild. On a national scale the Museum has 
made important contributions to the work of the Canadian Museums Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Folk Music Society. 

It is in this field of extension services that the National Museum has 
its greatest opportunity to serve as the Museum of all Canada. The loan of 
specimens and visual aids is only a start. Part of the demand for information 
on Canadian plants, animals, fossils, Indians and Eskimos is being met by 
popular publications. The folk music collection has been drawn upon heavily 
in the preparation of song books, some published by the Museum, others by 
private publishing houses. Another important extension service of a museum 
is the loan of exhibits. The National Museum is embarking upon an extensive 
programme of bringing the Museum to the people across Canada. If local 
museums are unable to take advantage of such a service, other places of 
display, such as libraries and public halls, will be used. 

The long-term loan of exhibits to individual museums represents another 
form of extension service. The National Museum has such exhibits in five 
Canadian museums, with more in preparation. Lecturers, who would accom- 
pany the travelling exhibits, set them up and speak about them, would be a 
valuable complement. Touring folk-singers could bring the Museum’s rich 
collection of folk-songs to the Canadian people and do much to promote inter- 
regional understanding. A Haida or Kwakiutl wood carver could accompany 
an exhibit of West Coast Indian Art. With a mineral and gem display there 
might be a demonstration of the cutting and polishing of semi-precious stones. 
This combination of the travelling exhibit and the travelling lecturer offers 
many opportunities for bringing the Museum to the people. 


What, then, of the future? 

It appears that a Canadian Historical Museum will be established by 
1967. Such a museum would include the present Human History Branch 
of the National Museum. The story of Canada’s aboriginal and immigrant 
people could be told in the context of archaeology and of ethnological 
development. All Canadian endeavours in the folk arts and crafts and in 
historical achievement would be summarized or epitomized by the Canadian 
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Historical Museum. Indeed, the Canadian War Museum (which is now part 
of the National Museum) will be called upon to play a prominent role in the 
prospective Museum of History. A number of fascinating exhibits available 
elsewhere could be added. But the Canadian Historical Museum should be so 
designed as to avoid duplicating what is to be found in the 18 museums of the 
National Historic Parks. These museums are, as it were, magnifying glasses 
focussed on a regional slice of the nation’s history. 

Within a few years, one can expect that the National Aviation Museum 
will blossom forth as part of an eventual National Museum of Science, 
devoted to illustrating the contributions of science to Canadian life, and the 
contributions of Canadians to science. Many Canadians do not known about 
the first powered flight in the British Empire by a British subject J. A. D. 
McCurdy, the discovery of insulin by Banting and Best, the development of 
the hydrofoil boat, and other scientific contributions associated with Canada. 
Future generations will be given the opportunity of seeing these Canadian 
contributions in the context of the world-wide progress of science. 

It is too early to say whether the National Museum of Canada will 
embrace all museums—the Canadian Museum of History, the Science 
Museum, the Natural History Museum—and be the parent body of a series 
of semi-autonomous federated museums, or whether it will revert to the form 
in which it first developed; that is a major museum of natural history. Two 
things are clear. The National Museum (and its offspring if the other 
museums are to be such) will continue to develop as a first-class centre of 
learning that will attract scientists and scholars from all over the world. It 
will also increasingly carry to Canadians and to the world a message of 
knowledge and of understanding of man and his environment. 

In the fiscal year 1960-61 about 450,000 persons saw exhibits of the 
National Museum, the Canadian War Museum and the National Aviation 
Museum. With the programmes that are being planned, this attendance should 
double so that by 1967 at least a million persons a year will be enjoying the 
benefits of the Nation’s premier museum and one of the world’s centres of 
culture. 


Annual Report 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 


Introduction 


“Northern Affairs and National Resources” is the most recent of several 
names under which this department has operated almost since Confedera- 
tion. It was then and is today a development department charged with 
encouraging growth and progress in the northern territories and by various 
forms of assistance, aiding orderly and sane use of national resources. 


Seven branches form the Department. 


The Northern Administration Branch bears heavy responsibilities for 
the economic and social development of the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories and for the welfare of the Eskimo people. 


The National Parks Branch is the administrator of Canada’s National 
Parks and National Historic Sites and Parks, conserving for future genera- 
tions the richness of Canada’s past and the wonders of its natural beauty. 
The Canadian Wildlife Service, forming part of this Branch, is the federal 
agency responsible for national wildlife conservation and research. 


In the resources field, the Water Resources Branch collects and evaluates 
basic information on Canada’s water-power resources and studies broad ques- 
tions of water use policy. 


The Natural History and Human History Branches form the National 
Museum of Canada which is engaged in scientific research in natural history, 
archaeology, and anthropology. 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau works in many ways to 
increase the tourist traffic, its major effort being the vigorous promotion of 
Canadian tourist attractions in the United States. 


To serve these various operating Branches are the administrative 
divisions—Economic, Editorial and Information, Legal, Personnel, and Pur- 
chasing—which, under general direction from the Chief Administrative 
Officer, comprise Administration Services. 


Certain Boards, Commissions, and Advisory Committees report to the 
Minister. These include the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, 
the National Battlefields Commission and the Advisory Committees on 
Northern Development and on Water Use Policy. The Secretariat of the 
Resources for Tomorrow Conference reports to a Federal-Provincial Com- 
mittee of which the Minister is Chairman. 
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Northern Administration Branch 


The Northern Administration Branch is concerned with the administra- 
tion of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon Territory, Eskimo affairs, 
and the resources of both territories as well as certain Crown lands and 
mineral rights in the provinces which are the responsibilities of the federal 
government. The territorial governments have powers roughly analogous to 
those of provincial governments. The territorial civil service in the Yukon 
administers all territorial matters from Whitehorse, but in the Northwest 
Territories, the Branch provides administrative machinery for the territorial 
government. 

The Branch is managed by a Director and two Assistant Directors who 
supervise the six Divisions and the Offices of the Administrator of the Arctic, 
and the Administrator of the Mackenzie; it also has certain responsibil- 
ities in connection with the Commissioner of the Yukon. 

The Education Division operates the school system of the Northwest 
Territories, except for two school districts in Yellowknife and a separate 
school district at Hay River, and also operates schools for Eskimos in Arctic 
Quebec. 

The Engineering Division is responsible for Branch construction and 
maintenance and the supervision of the financing of the “Roads to Resources” 
program. 

The Industrial Division is responsible for industrial liaison, area and 
community planning, market research, co-operatives, the operation of a 
Northwest Territories tourist office and the development of handicrafts, 
resource harvesting, and other activities to improve the economic well-being 
of northern people. 

The administration of mineral and other major resources (excepting 
game) is dealt with by the Resources Division. 

The Territorial Division is concerned with the administration of the 
legislation of the Northwest Territories, municipal affairs, and with certain 
functions connected with the office of the Commissioner of the Yukon 
Territory. 

The Welfare Division is responsible for welfare services in the North- 
west Territories and for welfare services to Eskimos in Arctic Quebec and 
southern Canada. 


Decentralization 


Decentralization of the Branch’s administrative functions in the North- 
west Territories to the offices of the Administrator of the Arctic and the 
Administrator of the Mackenzie progressed satisfactorily. A personnel officer 
and a financial officer were appointed to the Fort Smith district office. A 
complete revision of administrative procedures was begun and recorded in 
an administrative procedures manual. A stores control system and revolving 
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fund were established in the Fort Smith office. The same facilities will be 
extended to the Churchill and Frobisher Bay regional offices during the 
coming year. 


The Office of the Administrator of the Mackenzie 


This Office, with headquarters at Fort Smith, provides staff for the 
administration of federal responsibilities in natural resources, education, and 
welfare in the Mackenzie District and Banks and Victoria Islands. Admin- 
istrative services are also provided for the Territorial Government. 

The District comprises three Administrative Regions with headquarters 
in Fort Smith, Yellowknife, and Inuvik. Area headquarters are maintained 
in Hay River, Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, and Cambridge Bay. 


District Economy 


Gold mines of the Yellowknife area and oil at Norman Wells remain the 
major revenue-producers. Most of the population has a subsistence economy 
partially dependent on hunting and trapping. 

The Eldorado Uranium Mine at Great Bear Lake ceased operation 
after a long and important contribution to the economy. Construction con- 
tinued at Flat River where a tungsten mine is scheduled to commence con- 
struction in 1961. A survey for the railway to Great Slave Lake began. At 
Pine Point substantial quantities of lead-zinc ore await transportation facilities. 
Exploration for oil has continued throughout the Mackenzie Valley. 

Opportunities for wage employment remained reasonably static. A 
group of Eskimos at Coppermine established a Producer’s Co-operative for 
marketing stone carvings. 

Increased interest has been shown in the tourist business, particularly 
in the Great Slave Lake area and in the Mackenzie Delta area. 


Education 


Thirty schools, with 158 classrooms, had a total enrolment of 3,614 for 
an average of 22.2 pupils per classroom. This enrolment is comprised of 603 
Eskimos, 1,143 Indians, and 1,868 other pupils. Enrolment increased 243 
over last year, accounted for by an additional 69 Eskimos, 43 Indians, and 
131 other pupils. 

In 1960 the new federal school and residences opened at Fort Simpson. 
The two residences with a total capacity of 200 pupils accommodated 121 
in the first year of operation. Two hundred and forty pupils were enrolled 
in the federal school at Fort Simpson in March 1961. A two-classroom 
school at Old Crow, Yukon Territory, and one-classroom schools at Snow- 
drift and Nahanni Butte were constructed. 

Vocational training courses in auto mechanics, carpentry, and heavy- 
duty equipment, and matriculation and high school leaving academic courses 
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were offered at Sir John Franklin School, Yellowknife. Industrial arts classes 
were conducted by schools in Fort Smith, Hay River, Rae, Fort Simpson, 
Fort McPherson, and Inuvik. 

The fur garment project established at Aklavik was an important train- 
ing aid for local crafts. Over thirty students went to the provinces for training 
in various courses unavailable in the Territories. On-the-job training was 
carried out in industries such as mining and in heavy-duty equipment 
operation. 


Forests 


The two major sawmill operations in the Peace River—Slave Lake 
area continued on an increased scale. The total production was 18,325,306 
board feet, an increase of slightly more than a million board feet over the 
previous year. Four new timber berths were established at Hay River, Fort 
Simpson and Norman Wells making a total of 9 active berths in the District. 

During the year a fire tower was erected at Tsu Lake and sites cleared 
for towers at Kakisa Lake and Yellowknife. At Fort Smith a warehouse for 
fire suppression equipment was completed, and two acres of forest near the 
warehouse were cleared to be used as an arboretum and nursery. 


Mining 

The Mining Recorder’s office at Yellowknife reported a decline in staking 
activity during the year, 1,210 claims being recorded in the past fiscal year 
compared to over 4,000 in 1959-60. In March 1961 over 8,000 mineral 


claims were in good standing. All mines inspected during the year showed an 
improved safety record. Oil exploration increased noticeably. 


Wood Buffalo National Park 


The largest of Canada’s national parks, comprising over 17,000 square 
miles, is set aside for the preservation of the wood bison, commonly known 
as the wood buffalo. Although some have intermingled with prairie bison, a 
number of true wood bison have been identified and will be segregated north 
of Great Slave Lake to preserve the species. The buffalo suffered considerably 
from the worst winter weather conditions encountered in over forty years. 
Heavy snows early in the winter, followed by intermittent thaws and periods 
of severe cold, formed layers of ice which hampered foraging in the eastern 
grazing areas, particularly for calves and yearlings. When the buffalo en- 
deavoured to leave frozen areas for other pastures many casualties resulted. 
During thaws other animals bogged down in the marsh and mud and were 
unable to extricate themselves. A loss of 2,000 animals is estimated out of a 
total population of 14,000. 


Welfare 


Welfare programs concentrated on basic needs with emphasis on child 
care problems. During the year a transit centre opened at Inuvik, a welfare 
centre at Aklavik, and a children’s receiving home at Fort Smith. At the 
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rehabilitation centre under construction at Inuvik a partial program com- 
menced, including processing and marketing of fish products and handicrafts. 
A winter logging program produced material for local construction when the 
rate of employment was low. 


Engineering 


With the opening of the Great Slave Highway, linking Yellowknife to 
Fort Providence, the total length of the Territorial Highway System is now 
approximately 370 miles. Through this system, Yellowknife, Rae, Fort Provi- 
dence, and Hay River have highway access to Alberta. 

Fifty-four miles of road were constructed in the Fort Smith region. At 
Fort Simpson the Snye Crossing was rebuilt and twelve miles of the airport 
road were improved. Work on the community road program was continued 
at Cambridge Bay, Aklavik, Fort Norman, Fort Simpson, Rocher River, and 
Fort Smith. 

Major building projects included a school and hostels completed at 
Fort Simpson, and an abattoir nearing completion at Hay Camp and in Wood 
Buffalo National Park. Residences and warehouses were constructed at many 
of the smaller settlements throughout the District. One hundred and seventy- 
seven projects were undertaken during the year, 68 of these in excess of 
$5,000. All but eleven were completed during the year. 


Game 


The Northwest Territories Council approved a new Game Ordinance to 
become effective July 1, 1961. The main changes related to eligibility for 
general hunting licence, and big game hunting regulations. 

The caribou situation remained critical throughout the year and in 
October barren ground caribou were declared by an Order-in-Council to 
be a species in danger of extinction. The predator control program was 
continued on a reduced scale since the number of caribou taken by wolves is 
now much reduced and the number of wolves is believed to be under control. 

Two outfitting firms handled the sport hunting of bison. Local men 
were trained and employed as guides. 

Trappers’ representatives from all areas of the District attended meetings 
at Fort McPherson and at Lac la Martre with representatives of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Affairs to discuss the reorganization of trapping areas 
and the defining of boundaries between group areas. 


The Office of the Administrator of the Arctic 


This office, with headquarters in Ottawa, is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Districts of Keewatin and Franklin (except Victoria and 
Banks Islands) and the administration of Eskimo affairs in Arctic Quebec. It 
comprises seven sections: Education, Engineering, Welfare, Personnel, 
Financial, Property, and Office Services. Area offices at Rankin Inlet, Coral 
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Harbour, Eskimo Point, and Baker Lake report to regional headquarters at 
Churchill, Man. Area offices at Cape Dorset, Igloolik and Hall Lake report 
to regional headquarters at Frobisher Bay. Arctic Quebec area offices at 
Fort Chimo, Sugluk, Port Harrison, and Great Whale River report directly 
to the district office. The area office at George River reports through Fort 
Chimo. In communities where no administrators are posted, community 
principals and teachers carry out many administrative duties. 


Eskimo Economy 


Permanent wage employment is increasing slowly in such centres as 
Churchill, Frobisher Bay, and Rankin Inlet, but those still living on the land 
urgently require a diversification of the economy, particularly in parts of 
Keewatin and Arctic Quebec. 

The white fox cycle was at its peak only in parts of Arctic Quebec. 
Catches varied in Keewatin and Franklin. Although the price paid to the 
Eskimos by traders declined from $25 per pelt in 1960 to $9.75 early in 
1961, some Eskimo hunters and trappers produced a large quantity of pelts, 
thus compensating for the lower price. 

Some Eskimos found seasonal employment with mining exploration 
companies, government survey parties, and stevedoring companies. The best 
hope for improvement in some areas, however, lies in local economic develop- 
ment projects organized by field officers in co-operation with specialist officers 
of the Industrial Division. Commercial fisheries and logging in the George 
River-Port Burwell area, a commercial fishery at Frobisher Bay, a tourist 
operation, and seal skin stencil and stone cut prints from Cape Dorset, and 
stone carvings and handicrafts from a number of other communities brought 
increasing revenue. Fisheries for domestic use were organized by field 
officers at Baker Lake, Rankin Inlet, and other points. 


Engineering Services 


Construction crews operating out of Churchill, Fort Chimo, Frobisher 
Bay, and Great Whale River under the direction of the Arctic District En- 
gineer, carried out work in twenty-four comunities. For a list of departmental 
buildings commenced or completed see “Engineering Division”. Buildings con- 
structed for other departments included a nursing station for the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and works buildings for the Department of 
Transport. In addition to the main construction program twenty-two gener- 
ators were installed and renovations were made to existing buildings taken 
over from other departments or obtained through Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation. The Arctic District Engineer also assumed responsibility for 
the erection of minor works buildings for the Department of Transport and 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. Contracts were arranged 
for the installation of water and sewer systems at Great Whale River and 
Akudlik at Churchill, projects scheduled for completion in the autumn of 
1961. 
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The Department purchased 138 small houses of which 49 were pre- 
fabricated and 89 of rigid-frame design. These were sent to 27 settlements 
as low cost housing for Eskimos, prefabricated dormitories for Eskimos 
undergoing rehabilitation, and as temporary sewing centres and transient 
quarters. Most of these were erected, excepting those planned for Arctic Bay 
and Pangnirtung which were not delivered. The construction was carried out 
by co-operation between field technical officers and the prospective Eskimo 
purchasers. 

Bulk oil storage facilities were installed at Great Whale River in 1961. 
Oil storage facilities are 65 per cent completed at Chesterfield Inlet and the 
remainder will be completed in 1961. Arrangements were made by contract 
to provide this equipment at Baker Lake. 


Education 


Under the direction of the Arctic District Superintendent of Education, 
59 federal classrooms were in operation in 26 schools with the total enrolment 
of 1,259 Eskimo children (40 per cent of the Eskimo school age population), 
30 Indians, and 94 others. In addition, three part-time mission schools re- 
ceived grants-in-aid based on minimum attendance. Four seasonal schools 
operated during the summer. Sixty-one teachers, two teachers’ aides and two 
vocational training instructors were employed. Two new schools and nine 
additional classrooms are being erected for opening in September 1961. 
Small eight-pupil hostels opened at Port Harrison, Baker Lake, Great Whale 
River, and Payne Bay. Sixteen additional hostels will be ready for occupancy 
in September 1961. 

Teachers in most communities have made a beginning in adult educa- 
tion with classes in home-making, cooking, child care, and basic English. 

A four-month course for 15 Eskimos being trained to operate and main- 
tain diesel electric power plants in northern settlements began in March 
at the RCEME school, Barriefield, Ont. 

Twenty-one students from various communities in the Arctic District 
were enrolled in the Sir John Franklin School, Yellowknife, in heavy-duty 
equipment operator’s, mechanic’s, and carpenter’s courses. Twenty-nine 
trainees participated in short courses in prospecting and mining at North 
Rankin Inlet Nickel Mines. Two Eskimos at Frobisher Bay and Churchill 
trained as electrician’s apprentices and two in Churchill trained as plumber’s 
and mechanic’s apprentices. 

An orientation course for new teachers was held in Ottawa in August 
1960. In January and February 1961, one week teachers’ workshops were 
held in Churchill, Frobisher Bay, and Great Whale River. 


W elfare 


During the year the organization of welfare services in the field made 
significant gains. The welfare section began with a staff of four: the super- 
intendent of welfare, a medical social worker, and two clerks. The supervisor 
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of welfare for the Frobisher Bay Region and the area social worker for the 
growing community were appointed. Two Eskimos in technical and mana- 
gerial positions joined the staff of the rehabilitation centre. A new rehabilita- 
tion centre was established at Rankin Inlet, and staffed with a superintendent 
of rehabilitation and a social worker. An area social worker was posted to 
Churchill to provide welfare services for Eskimos in that area and to supervise 
the operation of the three children’s receiving homes, the old people’s home, 
and the transit centre. The position of regional superintendent of welfare at 
Churchill and other positions in Arctic Quebec and at Baker Lake remained 
unfilled because of the lack of trained social workers. 

The rehabilitation centre at Frobisher Bay continued to serve persons 
handicapped by long periods of hospitalization and by other medical and 
social factors. Such projects as a bakery, coffee shop, handicraft centre, 
theatre, barber shop, woodworking shop, sewing centre, and organized hunt- 
ing and fishing, provided retraining. Several of the rehabilitants then under- 
took further vocational training in the south and the final step towards in- 
dividual or co-operative ownership and management of small commercial 
enterprises. 

The rehabilitation centre at Rankin Inlet began its operations with 
projects such as handicraft production, organized hunting and fishing, net 
making and fly-tying. 


Property Section 


The property section is responsible for requisitioning and shipping 
supplies and materials to the North. During the summer a warehouse was 
operated at Montreal under the supervision of expediters from the Arctic 
Office to receive and distribute supplies to northern settlements. Some two 
thousand tons of supplies excluding petroleum products were received and 
prepared for shipment on the annual sea-lift. Two Eskimos hired for on-the- 
job training proved very satisfactory. Eleven hundred tons of cargo were 
shipped from Churchill in a similar operation. 


Financial Section 


The Financial Section is responsible for financial matters in the Arctic 
District, including cost control and the preparation of estimates for Welfare, 
Industrial, Engineering, and Administration Services. Each month this sec- 
tion provides the Regional Headquarters with a breakdown of expenditures 
by area for these services and a final statement at the end of the year. Under 
the decentralization program, additional duties have been given to this sec- 
tion, the latest being the transfer of the processing of suppliers’ invoices from 
the Purchasing Division. 


General 


Officers of the Arctic District Office arranged the Eleventh Annual 
Meeting of the Committee on Eskimo Affairs in Ottawa, on March 28 and 
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29, 1960. This meeting was distinguished by the attendance of Eskimo 
delegates who had for the first time in 1959 attended these meetings. Because 
the committee is concerned with both Arctic and Mackenzie Districts, 
beginning in 1961 the meetings will be arranged by the Branch Headquarters. 

Members of the Arctic District Office participated in the annual Eastern 
Arctic Patrol on the C.G.S. C.D. Howe during the summer months and air 
patrols were made to many communities by district, regional, and area 
officers. 

Representatives of the District Office took part in meetings of a number 
of committees including the Interdepartmental Meteorological Committee, 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Fur Promotion, and the Canadian Board 
on Geographical Names. 


Education Division! 


The aim of the Department is to provide elementary education and 
secondary academic or vocational education for young people and adults with 
special aptitudes. This program is being developed by the construction of 
new government schools and students’ residences, by providing bursaries and 
other aids for students, by development of special curricula for northern 
schools and by conducting special vocational education projects. 

Education in the Northwest Territories is the joint responsibility of the 
Federal and Northwest Territories Governments. The Federal Government 
is responsible for the education of Indians and Eskimos, the Territorial 
Government for the education of others. Except in organized school districts, 
the Department operates an integrated school system on behalf of both gov- 
ernments, each contributing towards the cost in proportion to the number 
of children enrolled. The Department also constructs and operates schools 
for Eskimos in northern Quebec. 

The only organized school districts are Yellowknife Public School 
District No. 1 and Yellowknife Separate School District No. 2. The Separate 
School ratepayers of Hay River have petitioned for the establishment of a 
third district. The school districts are financed partly by local taxation and 
partly by grants-in-aid from the Federal and Territorial Governments. The 
Education Division provides inspection and supervisory services. 

The school system in the Yukon Territory is operated by the Govern- 
ment of the Yukon (except for the school at Old Crow, operated under the 
Mackenzie Administrator). The Federal Government pays fees to the Terri- 
torial Government on behalf of children of federal employees living in tax- 
exempt premises and pays the cost incurred by Yukon’s schools on behalf of 
Indian children. Although the Education Division has no responsibility for the 
operation of these schools, it advises the Minister and the territorial author- 
ities on educational policy relating to the territory. 

To provide for children who are now without school facilities and for 
natural increase in population will require about 20 classrooms per year. 


1See Appendix B, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
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The preparation of programs of studies and of instructional materials 
specially designed to meet the needs of northern schools continued throughout 
the year. A new primary reader was introduced to schools in Eskimo territory 
and a revised social studies program for Grades 1 to 6 was introduced into 
selected schools. At conferences and workshops, teachers received guidance 
and instruction on the adaptation of programs to local situations, on the 
teaching of English as a second language, and on the role of education in a 
changing society. Plans were made for reorganizing the curriculum section. 


Vocational Training 


The vocational training program, directed mostly toward young people 
who have not had an opportunity to attend school, frequently combines 
trades training with accelerated instruction in basic academic subjects. In 
future, an increasing number of trainees will come from the elementary and 
secondary school system, having shown special interests or aptitudes. 

The Sir John Franklin School, Yellowknife, the principal training centre 
in the Territories, offers courses in carpentry and building construction, auto 
and diesel mechanics, heavy equipment operation, and food services. Special 
group courses are conducted to meet specific needs. On-the-job training and 
placement in technical institutes in southern Canada are also arranged. 
Registrations for training in 1960-61 are given in Appendix B. 


Adult Education 


To achieve greater co-ordination and expansion of adult education 
activities, an adult education section was created under the direction of the 
chief who was appointed in August 1960. Needs are being assessed and 
plans are being laid to formulate programs. Evening and, where possible, 
daytime adult classes were conducted in various subjects including home- 
making, English, arithmetic, arts and crafts. 


Hostels 


Pupil residences at various centres accommodate children who would 
not otherwise attend school regularly because their parents lead a nomadic 
life. Others come from settlements with insufficient population to warrant a 
school. Hostel accommodation totals 1,216 beds of which 1,100 are in the 
Mackenzie District and 116 in the Arctic District. 


Engineering Division 


Despite an 8.5 per cent increase in housing costs in southern Canada 
between 1957-58 and 1960-61, housing costs in the North, based on a 
three-bedroom house, were reduced by 23.1 per cent. Prefabrication and im- 
proved design were largely responsible for this reduction, as well as for 
lower maintenance costs. 
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The use of bulk oil storage tanks in northern settlements, replacing one 
of the trademarks of the North—the oil drum—resulted in savings which 
will reach $430,000 when the program is completed in 1962. At Great 
Whale River, for example, the annual savings will be approximately $83,000, 
including amortization of the capital cost of the tank and distribution system. 

In co-operation with the Industrial Division, a policy for the sale of 
power and fuel oil to private consumers in remote locations in the North was 
worked out. This will prevent duplication of facilities and will greatly reduce 
the operational cost of missions, small enterprises, and private citizens. 

As part of the decentralization of the Branch’s administrative functions 
to district administrators many engineering responsibilities were assumed by 
district engineers, resulting in better supervision of the construction and main- 
tenance program. A brief outline of the work of the Engineering Division 
carried out through district engineers during 1960 is as follows: 


Mackenzie District, N.W.T. 


Expenditure on road construction in the Mackenzie District during 1960 
amounted to approximately $4,000,000. Major contract work was handled 
by the Department of Public Works on behalf of Northern Affairs. The 
extension of the Mackenzie Highway to Yellowknife, a major item in the 
program, was opened to traffic in September with only minor work to be 
completed in 1961. Completion of the surface, gravelling, and the ferry for 
the Mackenzie River crossing near Fort Providence is scheduled for 1961. 
From Fort Providence to Yellowknife the road has now been named the 
Great Slave Highway, while from Fort Providence to the Alberta border it 
remains as the Mackenzie Highway. The road from Enterprise to Hay River 
is now known as the Hay River Highway. Starting in 1961 the entire high- 
way system will be maintained year-round by the Department. 

Reconstruction continued on the Hay River Highway and on the second 
year of a five-year program on the Mackenzie Highway between Enterprise 
and the Alberta border. The rough grade on the Frank Channel to Rae Road 
was completed and the road opened to winter traffic. During the winter, 
Indians cleared 40.5 miles of right-of-way in preparation for the MacKay 
Lake Road from Yellowknife. Work was carried out on the roads from Fort 
Smith to Peace Point, from Fitzgerald to Rock Point, and on roads and trails 
in Wood Buffalo National Park. 

Expenditure on buildings and works in the Mackenzie District approxi- 
mated $2,000,000. 

The Fort Simpson water and sewer system, the extension to the Fort 
Smith water and sewer system, and a water collection and treatment plant 
at Hay River were completed and work commenced on a water and sewer 
system for Fort McPherson. 

Construction of an abattoir at Hay Camp in Wood Buffalo National 
Park was begun; new schools were completed at Old Crow and Norman 
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Wells, warehouses, powerhouses and other buildings were constructed, and a 
number of existing buildings were altered or renovated. 


Districts of Keewatin and Franklin, N.W.T., Northern Quebec and 
Churchill 


Construction expenditures in this District, confined almost entirely to 
buildings and works, totalled about $2,000,000. 

Fifty-three houses were constructed for Eskimo employees at DEW Line 
sites bringing to ninety-five the total constructed over the last three years. 
Forty-eight housing units for employees, twelve schools, and six hostels were 
commenced or completed. Five of these schools were complexes including 
living accommodations for the teacher and a janitor. Warehouses, power- 
houses, bulk oil storage facilities, and miscellaneous buildings were con- 
structed in new and existing settlements. 

The Frobisher Development Group completed its studies on the town- 


site development and the proposed plan was submitted for Government 
consideration. 


Yukon Territory 


Expenditure on road construction in the Yukon Territory approximated 
$3,000,000 in 1960-61. The Flat Creek-Eagle Plain Road was constructed to 
Mile 60 and a winter road was extended from Mile 60 to Mile 72 for 
completion to Mile 72 in 1961-62. The road from Watson Lake to Ross 
River was begun and the grade completed to the Francis River at Mile 36 
from Watson Lake. Indians cleared the right-of-way to Mile 68 during the 
winter. 

The Pelly River and Stewart River bridges on the Whitehorse-Keno 
Road were opened to traffic and the reconstruction of the road continued. 
Reconstruction continued also on the Stewart Crossing-Dawson Road. Investi- 
gations were carried out on the Ogilvie and McQuesten Crossings where new 
bridges will be constructed in 1961-62. 

Expenditure on buildings in the Yukon Territory during 1960-61 
amounted to about $200,000. Warehouses, garages, and houses were con- 
structed for the Yukon Forestry Service and a new Forestry Administration 
Building was designed for Whitehorse for completion in 1961-62. 


Roads to Resources 


A total of $86,619,408 was approved for work carried out by the 
provinces up to March 31, 1961. The Federal Government’s share was 
$43,309,704. The federal share of claims received as of March 31, 1961 
totalled $25,835,244. The Division continued to administer these agreements. 
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Industrial Division 


The Industrial Division is responsible for the stimulation of economic 
growth, development of renewable resources such as fish and marine mammals, 
and the planning of townsites and community services to meet population 
and industrial expansion. The participation of the Eskimos in the economic 
growth of their country is emphasized. 


Projects 


The economic development program begun in Eastern Ungava Bay 
in 1959 increased its output. The George River fishery produced approxi- 
mately 24,000 pounds of char for sale on northern markets. At the sawmill 
erected at George River, 450 logs were stockpiled for future local house 
construction. Although the Port Burwell freezer began late in the season, 
6,000 pounds of char were taken for sale. Eight thousand pounds of cod 
were split, dried, salted, and shipped to Fort Chimo for local sale. Seal skin 
handicrafts from Port Burwell were enthusiastically received on the southern 
market. Cod from Port Burwell was bartered for firewood from George River. 
The Frobisher Bay fishery, established in 1958 as a pilot project, produced 
10,000 pounds of char for sale in the south. 

Two forty-foot long-liner boats were sailed to Rankin Inlet and Port 
Burwell where they proved generally suitable for northern resource harvesting. 

Technical information and guidance stimulated the production of carv- 
ings. The purchase and sale of Eskimo carvings continued to be handled by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. In 
February, 1961, an exhibit of the 1960 collection of Eskimo prints (the third 
annual collection) was held in the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa. As in 
previous years, the prints were quickly sold out, the demand far exceeding 
the supply. Tanned seal skin crafts, exhibited at the Design Centre in the 
National Gallery of Canada, created wide public interest. The seal skin birds 
and tapestries were sold by the Canadian Handicrafts Guild in a matter of 
hours. A major hat company has indicated interest in seal skin hats and has 
given advice on means of overcoming technical problems, particularly in 
sizing. 

Information from experiments with synthetic substitutes for native 
clothing was correlated and sent to field officers. 

Fisheries established at Fort McPherson and Aklavik produced 13,000 
and 3,000 pounds of whitefish respectively. The fish were processed as they 
were taken in freezers mounted on barges. 

Two men were given a five-year contract to manage the reindeer herd 
and plan to make the industry economically self-sufficient through new 
herding practices. The herd of six yak was transferred from departmental 
management in Ottawa to a private game farm near Edmonton, where they 
will be studied in a climate closer to their natural habitat to ascertain their 
possible suitability as northern meat producers. 
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Co-operative Associations 


Co-operatives established during the year at Resolute Bay, Coppermine, 
and Yellowknife engaged in handicrafts, fur marketing, and co-operative 
retailing. The three co-operatives established in 1959 continued their fishing, 
handicraft and print-making operations with increasing success. Three more 
co-operatives at Holman Island, Fort Chimo, and Cambridge Bay are being 
given assistance to enable them to expand their activities in the future. 

The first co-operative development officer to take up a permanent field 
posting went to Frobisher Bay. Another co-operative development officer 
permanently stationed in Ottawa is responsible for co-operatives on the 
coast of Hudson Bay and at Resolute. Although co-operative development 
to date has been mainly in the Eastern Arctic, the Department will proceed 
with development in other areas of the Northwest Territories when staff is 
available and time permits. 


Industrial Promotion 


To keep up with the marked growth in production and development 
of new Eskimo products, the Industrial Division expanded its program of 
market promotion and research. 

Frequent visits were made to leading brokers and specialty retail outlets 
to maintain at a high level the presentation of products to the consumer. 
Promotional activity included personal visits, radio interviews, television 
appearances, and creation of distinctive displays and exhibits to convey the 
excellence of northern products. Members of the Division met with leaders in 
associated industries to determine the best methods of production and product 
presentation to build a sound foundation for future projects in marketing 
techniques. 

Several field trips were made to learn production problems, assess the 
economic potential of the projects, and advise on better methods of operation. 
Local northern markets were assessed and northern residents were given the 
opportunity to purchase northern products at reasonable prices. The demand 
for Eskimo products now far exceeds the supply. 


Area Economic Surveys and Community Planning 


The series of area economic surveys initiated in 1958 continued with a 
survey along the east coast of Hudson Bay from Port Harrison to Cape 
Jones including Great Whale River and the Belcher Islands. As a result a 
small Eskimo commercial fishery and a canoe building project were 
started. Technical specialists are working closely with the Eskimos to improve 
seal and other resource harvesting and to produce more diversified quality 
handicrafts. 

The Division undertook special planning studies of a number of northern 
settlements including Fort Simpson, Hay River, and Rae, to improve and 
control land-use development. The Department also conducted a social and 
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economic study of families living in depressed circumstances in and near 
Whitehorse. An extensive scheme for urban renewal and improved housing 
was drawn up with the co-operation of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation and the city and territorial governments. When the scheme is 
completed over two hundred and fifty families will be relocated in healthier 
planned areas in accommodation they can afford. The Division also investi- 
gated the economy of new single enterprise towns in Canada which may set 
a pattern for future communities in the North. 

The Department initiated a new program of loans and grants to enable 
Eskimos to own houses. Housing was designed for maximum insulation and 
endurance at minimum cost. A similar scheme for all other residents of the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon is being considered. The Department loaned 
funds to the territorial governments for second mortgages of up to $2,000 on 
the purchase of houses under the National Housing Act. 


Tourist Office 


Tourist development continued in the Mackenzie District particularly 
in the Great Slave Lake area and spread more slowly in the Arctic areas 
because of the comparative lack of transportation and accommodation. 

Approximately 1,000 tourists visited the Territories during 1960-61, a 
25 per cent increase over the previous year, most of them anglers attracted 
by the virgin waters of the North. The second annual buffalo hunt in the 
Fort Smith area attracted 49 big-game hunters. The remainder were casual 
travellers. Accommodation improved markedly. One new hotel was built and 
another expanded. Six new tourist camps were established mainly on Great 
Slave Lake. At year-end there were 10 hotels and motels, 7 tourist camps 
with lodge or cabin accommodations, and 4 tourist camps with tent facilities. 

More inquiries were received not only about the main tourist attraction, 
angling, but also regarding tours to see the country, its people, its flora and 
fauna. Hunting was the third-ranking attraction, partly because of limitations 
for sport hunting by non-residents. Increased interest was shown in the 
Mackenzie Highway System and in canoe and boat trips particularly on the 
Mackenzie River System. The completion of the Great Slave Highway to 
serve Fort Providence, Rae, and Yellowknife is expected to bring a significant 
flow of tourists to these communities. The Northwest Territories Tourist Asso- 
ciation completed a successful first year of operation. Acting primarily as an 
advisory body it also laid the basis for a program to encourage the growth of 
the tourist industry. 

The Northwest Territories Tourist office, established as a part of the 
Industrial Division, will assess, develop, and promote tourist traffic in the same 
way as provincial government travel bureaus. Its first partial year of operation 
has concentrated on basic planning and organization and an assessment of 
the tourist potential of the Territories. 
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Resources Division 


The Resources Division is responsible for administration of major 
resources—lands, timber and minerals of the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories. The mineral rights and surface rights of certain lands 
under federal control in the provinces are also administered by the Division. 

Recommendations for the development and management of the resources 
of the North—land disposition and management, land use, mineral disposition 
and control of production, timber management and plans for the northern 
development road program—originate in the Division. 

Two major achievements were the approval of revised policies for the 
disposition of land and mineral rights. These policies were put into effect 
by completely revised Territorial Lands Regulations and Canada Mining 
Regulations. Considerable progress was made on the revision of policy for dis- 
position of oil and gas rights. Revised Timber Regulations are being prepared. 

A continued and quickening interest in development of the North was 
apparent throughout the year. 


Mining—Northwest Territories 


Mineral claims recorded totalled 1,873, considerably fewer than in the 
previous year. The Arctic and Hudson Bay Mining District, however, showed 
a small increase. Four mines were in production and one closed down. No 
new mines came into production. The total value of minerals produced 
decreased by 8.5 per cent from the previous year. The decrease was attributed 
to the closing of the uranium mine at Port Radium which had been operating 
for more than 25 years. 

Greatest staking activity occurred in the Matthews Lake area with some 
activity also in the Mackenzie Mountain area, Yellowknife gold belt, and 
Kaminak Lake near Eskimo Point. A base metal discovery on Little Corn- 
wallis Island is being investigated. 

Mining and milling equipment were transported to a gold property in 
the Barren Lands to permit development work to be done. An 80-mile 
road will be built from Mile 65 on the Watson Lake—Ross River Road to 
connect with an access road to the tungsten deposit in the Flat River area 
of the Mackenzie Mountains so that concentrates may be shipped by 1963. 

The Canada Mining Regulations were revised to separate the miner’s 
licence from the status of a mineral claim, to amend the length of claim tenure 
and to introduce prospecting permits. New assessment work credits will be 
granted, and perimeter surveys will be allowed. Royalty provisions have been 
modified and transitional clauses included to ensure that existing rights will 
not be abrogated. 

Twenty-seven prospecting permits were granted to six companies in 
the Keewatin District and the Nahanni area. One company plans work on a 
base metal property on Strathcona Sound. 
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Mining—Yukon Territory 


In the three mining districts of the Yukon Territory 1,291 quartz claims 
and 64 placer claims were recorded. 

The areas of greatest lode activity were Kathleen Lake, Ketza River, 
Tinta Hill, Frances Lake, Shakwak Valley, Montana Mountain, and Hyland 
River. Development work is planned for a gold property on Montana 
Mountain and on other showings nearby. 

Changes in the northern development road policy deal with assistance 
in road building to small companies in the prospecting stage. 

The lode mine in the Mayo District, now reputed to be Canada’s leading 
silver producer, had a profitable year. This company employed an average 
of 534 persons in development work on several properties. 

Most placer operations were in the Klondike area. Small placer projects 
were worked in the area of Sixty Mile River, Clear Creek, Henderson— 
Thistle Creek, and Forty Mile and Twelve Mile Rivers. Plans were made 
for testing a placer operation on Duncan Creek. 


Lands 


New land regulations for the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories reduce administrative procedures to a minimum. Disposition of 
land will now be carried out in the field. Maximum allowances for areas 
outside the townsites are two acres for residential purposes and five acres for 
ordinary commercial use. 


Yukon Territory 


The number of land sales negotiated and the number of leases issued 
increased by approximately 25 per cent during the year. Subdivisions of lots 
suitable for summer cottages were made available at Louise Lake, Fish Lake, 
Marsh Lake, Tagish, and Mile 897 of the Alaska Highway. 

Lots in the townsites of Carcross, Haines Junction, Keno City, Teslin, 
and Whitehorse were transferred to the Government of the Yukon Territory. 
Letters patent were issued for lands to the value of $106,937.58, of which 
this report accounts for $18,644.58. The balance, $88,293 represents revenue 
from lots sold by the Government of the Yukon Territory in subdivisions 
under its management. 

The Lands and Forest Section purchased or acquired ten parcels of 
land, and sixty-three additional parcels were made available to departments 
of the Government of Canada and to the Government of the Yukon Territory. 

Under the authority of the Territorial Quarrying Regulations, 57,476 
cubic yards of sand and gravel, 4,890 yards of clay and 220 cubic yards of 
rock were removed. 

Because of increased highway traffic new public camping and recre- 
ational areas were provided at Big Creek, Marsh Lake, and Tagish in the 
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Whitehorse area; at Twin Lakes, Tatchun Creek, and Mayo Lake in the 
Mayo area; at Moose Creek, Klondike River, and Dawson in the Dawson 
area; and at Quiet Lake on the Canol Road. 


Northwest Territories 


The increase of approximately 15 per cent in the number of leases in 
force during the year consisted almost entirely of commercial properties. Two 
new subdivisions and a number of access roads were surveyed as part of 
the Fort Smith Development Plan. 

Public camping and recreation areas were provided on the Mackenzie 
Highway near the Alberta-Northwest Territories boundary, at Hay River, 
and at Lady Evelyn Falls on the Kakisa River. 

Many inquiries have been received and a number of leases have been 
issued for lands along the Great Slave Highway to Yellowknife. The increased 
use of this highway is expected to promote interest in adjacent lands par- 
ticularly at the junctions at Enterprise and at Frank Channel where sub- 
division lots are available. 

Forty-two parcels of land were set aside for the use of departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, and eleven parcels were purchased or 
acquired for use of this Department. 


Forests 


The Division has assumed responsibility for forest protection in the 
Yukon, Mackenzie District, and Wood Buffalo National Park. The forestry 
officer appointed to carry out this work is revising the Territorial Timber 
Regulations. 


Yukon 


Forty-nine forest fires burned a total of 21,102 acres compared with 
59 fires and 3,414 acres in 1959. Campers caused 53 per cent of the 1960 
fires while 14 per cent was caused by lightning. Favourable weather, better 
detection by air and ground crews, more and improved fire-fighting equip- 
ment used by more thoroughly trained personnel, and the development of 
public campgrounds and lunch stops along the highways contributed to 
early detection of over 50 per cent of the fires. Fire-fighting costs totalled 
$24,602. 

Timber cutting continued at the same volume as in 1959. 


Mackenzie District and Wood Buffalo National Park 


Ninety-two known fires burned 101,682 acres compared to eighty-five 
fires and 110,845 acres in 1959. Seventy-five per cent of the fires in 1960 
were caused by lightning. Early detection and attack by airborne crews again 
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proved their worth particularly on fires in the more valuable stands of 
timber in Wood Buffalo National Park. Fire-fighting costs amounted to 
$55,293. 

About the same volume of timber as in 1959 was cut in the Mackenzie 
District and Wood Buffalo National Park. However, since most of the lumber 
from Wood Buffalo Park is sold on markets outside the Territories, increased 
production will depend upon demand. 


Oil and Gas—Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory 


Oil and gas permits were issued for nearly 40,000,000 acres of potential 
oil land in the Arctic Islands and 4,000,000 acres of land on the continental 
shelf off Sable Island, Queen Charlotte Islands, and Mackenzie Delta. 

The Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations were amended and promulgated 
as the Canada Oil and Gas Regulations which are in turn being amended 
in consultation with the oil industry and the Canadian Petroleum Association. 

Three public competitions were held covering 112 grid areas resulting in 
the issue of 67 oil and gas exploratory permits. 


Revenue 


Revenue received for 1960-61 is as follows: Northwest Territories, 
$1,836,797.29; Yukon Territory, $5,915.91. 

The revenue includes $175,981.00 representing the government’s share 
and royalty received from the operation of the Norman Wells oil field. 


Exploratory Expenditures 


Exploratory expenditures including well-drilling and geophysical surveys 
totalled over $20,000,000, more than double that of 1959. The cumulative 
expenditure to date is over $40,000,000. Between 30 per cent and 40 per 
cent of this figure is estimated to have been spent on building and clearing 
roads, bridging, cutting trails, and bringing in supplies. 


Exploration Activities 


During the winter, when trails and roads were passable, 16 seismic 
crews conducted geophysical exploration in the Northwest Territories and 
the Yukon. Surface geological surveys increased again during 1960. During 
the summer there were approximately 66 geological parties on the mainland 
and six on the Arctic Islands. Most of the Arctic Islands have been covered by 
photo-geological reconnaissance and detailed geological mapping is being 
conducted. 

Of 31 exploratory wells drilled during 1960, 29 were dry and were 
abandoned and two are potential gas wells. Work on both has been suspended 
owing to lack of transportation facilities for gas. More wildcat wells were 
drilled to deeper horizons than during the past year, thus increasing the pros- 
pects of finding new horizons and new discoveries. 
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As the result of two public competitions for 16 parcels in Saskatchewan, 
10 leases were issued for a total bonus of $15,994.00. 

Royalty was received from 9 wells in Manitoba, 8 in Saskatchewan, and 
11 in Alberta. 


Revenue received for 1960-61 totalled $174,152.92. 


Public Lands 


Public lands administered by the Division comprise lands previously 
administered by other federal government departments, former Dominion 
Lands reserved from transfer to the western provinces which have reverted 
to departmental control when no longer required, and former Ordnance and 
Admiralty reserves. Under the Public Lands Grants Act and Regulations the 
lands are used in the general public interest and on a revenue producing 
basis when possible. Indexes of all lands and buildings under the administra- 
tion of the department are maintained by the Public Lands Section, for sub- 
missions to the Crown Land Registry and for the Municipal Grants Division 
of the Department of Finance. 

Five parcels of land were transferred to the Division by other Depart- 
ments and one parcel was transferred to the Province of Saskatchewan. Nine 
sales, four assignments, and fifteen appraisals were carried out. Twenty-one 
agreements of sale, and seventy-seven leases are now in effect. Over fifteen 
hundred parcels of land will revert to the Department when no longer 
required by any other Government agencies. Eleven title searches were 
completed and the lands leased or sold. Replies were made to approximately 
1,000 inquiries concerning land tenure, many from non-Canadians interested 
in settling in Canada. 

Net revenue received for 1960-61 was $43,162.43. 


Dominion Land Records 


Dominion Land Records cover the administration of lands, timber, 
mining and grazing rights in Western Canada, the railway belt and Peace 
River Block of British Columbia, between 1873 and 1930 when natural 
resources were transferred to the provinces. The records cover a broad range 
of subjects including school lands, colonization and soldier settlements, grants, 
Indian Reserves, National Parks, forestry sites, and other lands reserved for 
Federal Government purposes. Over 2,600 title deeds are registered and 
thousands of assignment or transfer documents are recorded. 

One hundred and fourteen certified true copies of letters patent were 
prepared on request and 14,657 Hudson’s Bay Company notifications and 
Manitoba and North Western Railway Company grants were indexed ac- 
cording to land description. Eleven historical research projects were completed, 
twenty-three title searches were carried out and approximately 830 inquiries 
dealt with concerning land dispositions, mineral rights and timber privileges. 
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Seed Grain Indebtedness 


Between 1876 and 1925 the Federal Government provided advances 
for seed grain and fodder for livestock, and other relief to needy settlers in 
Canada in return for which liens were registered against their homesteads. 
All of the British Columbia and Manitoba liens have since been discharged. 
Advances for fodder and relief in the years 1919 to 1922 were shared 
between the Federal Government and the Governments of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. On April 1, 1960 there were 419 federal and 240 joint federal- 
provincial accounts outstanding in Saskatchewan and 31 federal and 256 
joint federal-provincial accounts in Alberta. In May 1960, Cabinet granted 
approval to discontinue negotiations for compromise settlements, and to 
cancel the federal share of outstanding indebtedness. Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan concurred and agreed to cancel their 50 per cent share. An accelerated 
program of submissions to the Governor General in Council implemented 
by the Seed Grain Advisory Boards resulted by March 31, 1961 in the 
cancellation of 729 accounts, the writing off of $136,036.77 in principal and 
$308,508.35 in interest as loss by Order-in-Council and the discharge of 
2,692 liens against the properties from the titles for the lands. By June 1961, 
it is expected that the remaining 218 seed grain accounts representing 
$82,786.75 in principal and $171,356.25 in interest will be cancelled. 


Territorial Division 


As an advisory service to the Commissioner, the Division dealt with 
such matters as game management, municipal affairs, labour legislation, work- 
men’s compensation, health and vital statistics, taxation, liquor administra- 
tion, professional and business licences, motor vehicle control, and other 
functions usually associated with a provincial secretary’s department in a 
province. 

The Game Ordinance was revised and consolidated to incorporate policy 
changes requested by the Council of the Northwest Territories. The following 
Ordinances were amended: Fur Export, Liquor, School, Insane Persons, 
Mining Safety, Motor Vehicles, Judicature, Pharmaceutical Chemist, and 
Municipal District. 

The Council of the Northwest Territories met twice during the year, at 
Resolute and Ottawa. The Commissioner’s annual report, published 
separately, gives a fuller review of territorial affairs. 


Welfare Division 


The Welfare Division provides welfare services to residents of the 
Northwest Territories on behalf of the Federal and Territorial Governments 
and to Eskimos in Arctic Quebec and Churchill, Man. 

The Ottawa office comprises three sections: Family Services, Rehabilita- 
tion Services and Linguistic Services. Family Services encompasses public 
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assistance, child welfare, correction and medical services. Rehabilitation 
Services is concerned with the rehabilitation centres at Frobisher Bay, Rankin 
Inlet, and Inuvik. Linguistic services is responsible for translation of cor- 
respondence to and from the Eskimo language, prepares Eskimo publications, 
and is developing an Eskimo orthography. 


Public Assistance 


Family allowances have been paid in kind to Eskimos since 1947, but 
during the last four years payment by cheque has been introduced successfully 
in selected communities. As a safety factor families who prove unable to 
handle the cheques properly will continue on the voucher system as in the 
past, but by the summer of 1961 almost all of the $22,000 now distributed 
monthly as family allowances to Eskimos will be paid by cheque. A relief 
policy which would have universal application to all racial groups in the 
North and a low cost housing program for indigents were developed. 


Child Welfare 


Care for dependent and neglected children in the Northwest Territories 
is administered by the Department on behalf of the Territorial Government. 
Children whose parents or guardians cannot care for them are placed in 
foster homes, boarding homes, or institutions depending on the child’s needs 
and on available resources. Most settlements have foster homes and boarding 
homes. Children’s receiving homes were operated in Churchill and Frobisher 
Bay. Plans were developed to open homes in Fort Smith and Yellowknife in 
1961. 

Preliminary steps were taken to revise the legislation relating to children. 
Plans include a new Child Welfare Ordinance to be presented to the Council of 
the Northwest Territories in July 1961. The new legislation will include 
adoption, maintenance, legitimization and protection of children. Standards in 
hostels both large and small were studied. Foster home placement and 
supervision procedures were reviewed and changes made where professional 
staff were available. An agreement was negotiated with the Province of Al- 
berta for the training or custodial care of a maximum of 25 mentally retarded 
children from the North at either of two provincial institutions. The first 
children are scheduled to enter these homes in 1961. 


Medical Social Services 


Between 400 and 500 Eskimos were in hospital, mostly for tuberculosis, 
at any one time during the year. On discharge, Eskimo patients from sani- 
toria and hospitals received clothing and prosthetic appliances when required. 
Before a patient is discharged a study is made of conditions in his home. 
Medical social workers visiting hospitals regularly help patients maintain 
contact with their families through progress reports, taped messages, and 
photographs. In a year the Northern Welfare Service handled an average of 
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500 such reports and letters. When possible, Northern Patrol parties such 
as the Eastern Arctic Patrol include welfare staff who make immediate ar- 
rangements to avoid undue hardship or distress for members of a family 
separated by hospitalization. 


Rehabilitation Services 


Rehabilitation can be defined as the restoration to full usefulness of 
persons who are physically or psychologically disabled, culturally dislocated, 
or economically dependent. Northern Rehabilitation is, therefore, both 
remedial and preventive. The remedial program endeavours to restore to 
gainful employment those who have been disabled by illness. The pre- 
ventive program assists outlying communities through relief projects, handi- 
crafts, marketing, and education. Both aspects of Northern Rehabilitation 
reduce the incidence of illness, dependency, and disability resulting from 
poverty and ignorance. 

Full community participation and close co-operation among agencies 
concerned with health, education, vocational training and economic de- 
velopment are essential to the program. It serves to associate people fully 
with their own development while bringing to bear on their problems a range 
of knowledge and skill. 


Rehabilitation Centres 


Rehabilitation Centres are available to all ethnic groups at Frobisher 
Bay, serving Baffin Island and Arctic Quebec; at Rankin Inlet, serving the 
district of Keewatin; and at Inuvik, serving the lower Mackenzie District. 
Each centre is a small village providing quarters for single persons, separate 
housing units for families, workshops and other facilities for projects. The 
layout is designed to give residents of the centre a controlled experience in 
community living and employment routines, thus providing a stepping stone 
from one cultural and economic milieu to another. 


Community Assistance 


Areas of community assistance to be examined when staff becomes avail- 
able include the role of volunteer services in the North, emergency camp 
units, Eskimo Councils, and resettlement. 


Linguistic Services 


The linguistic services continued to develop a tentative standard Eskimo 
orthography using the Roman alphabet. Several groups of Eskimos, to whom 
this new method of writing their language has been introduced, have received 
it with enthusiasm. A preliminary booklet describing the method was 


published. 
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Translation from English into Eskimo was provided for the Branch, 
Indian and Northern Health Services, and the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Interpreters were provided for medical staff in sanatoria and in 
the field. 

Several issues of the Eskimo language magazine Inuktitut were published 


respondence from all over the world commenting on the magazine and 
requesting copies. 


National Parks Branch 


The National Parks Branch is responsible for the preservation, adminis- 
tration and development of an adequate system of National Parks and National 
Historic Parks and Sites. 

The organization of the Branch consists of the Director’s office, which 
includes the Planning and Development Service, Education and Interpreta- 
tion Service, Branch Administration, and four Divisions: the National 
Parks Service, the National Historic Sites Division, the Engineering Services 
Division, and the Canadian Wildlife Service. 


Office of the Director of National Parks 


The Planning and Development Service is responsible to the Director. 
Its function is to advise on policy relative to planning and development, to 
prepare long range development plans and to advise on pressing problems. 
The objective is to ensure that current projects are consistent with national 
parks purposes and that they fulfil present needs, as well as enhance the long 
range development of the national parks and historic sites. 

During the past year extensive field surveys were carried out in the 
major parks. As a result of these surveys, plans and reports were produced 
on a number of urgent problems, and a considerable volume of material was 
gathered for the formulation of long range plans. Terms of reference were 
prepared for a consultant town planner subsequently engaged to draw up 
a long range plan for Banff Townsite. Special surveys also were conducted 
on general park use, use of boats in the parks, and on ski developments at 
Banff and Jasper. 

The Education and Interpretation Service made considerable progress 
in promoting the education of visitors on the true concepts of the national 
parks. A new series of publications was prepared to cover each of the parks. 
Information folders for Banff, Waterton Lakes, and Fundy National Parks 
were in circulation by March 31, 1961. Issues descriptive of the other parks 
were distributed in 1961. This new series stresses the historical and basic 
functions of the national parks, with the emphasis placed on the preservation 
of the flora, fauna, and geological phenomena. Park employees received educa- 
tional training at courses held in Banff in June and July. These classes were 
designed to give Information and Interpretation personnel a better understand- 
ing of, and a more knowledgeable approach to, the type of information which 
they should provide to park visitors. 

Nature trails were developed in Banff, Georgian Bay, Jasper, Mount 
Revelstoke, Prince Albert, Riding Mountain, Terra Nova, and Waterton 
Lakes National Parks. Notes for self-guided tours of these trails were made 
available to visitors. Species of trees were identified and information on the 
shrubs, wildflowers, birds and mammals as well as geological features was 
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provided. Visitors who have taken advantage of these opportunities to com- 
mune with nature on these trails have expressed their pleasure at this new 
approach to the appreciation of the National Parks of Canada. 


National Parks Service 


An interesting development in administration of the national parks was 
the receipt of a report prepared under contract by the Institute of Local 
Government, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., which reviewed aspects of 
the administration of some of the larger townsites in the national parks. The 
compilation of the report stemmed from representations made to the Depart- 
ment by concessionaires, chambers of commerce, and other organizations and 
individuals operating businesses in the national parks. The representations 
dealt specifically with matters involving rentals for the use of public lands in 
the parks, tenure of land occupancy, business licence fees, and the proposal 
that a measure of self-government be accorded residents of park townsites. 
The study was carried out during the summer of 1959 by Professor K. G. 
Crawford, Director of the Institute, and his associate, Dr. Stewart Fyfe. The 
officers undertaking the study consulted officials of the National Parks Branch 
both in Ottawa and in the field, and also had interviews with local groups in 
Banff, Jasper, and Waterton Lakes National Parks, including members of 
Advisory Councils of Banff and Waterton Lakes and the Jasper Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Following intensive review of the recommendations contained in the 
report, agreement was reached by all parties concerned that it would be 
unnecessary to take any steps to establish what is usually meant by “local self- 
government”. A number of the recommendations contained in the report 
have been implemented and others were still under study at the close of the 
fiscal year. Of particular interest was the recommendation that a qualified 
town planner be engaged to assist in the zoning and planning of park townsite 
development in collaboration with the National Parks Planning Section. 
Arrangements to enter into such an agreement are being implemented. 

The report also stressed the desirability of organizing and supporting 
advisory councils in the major national park townsites and the holding of 
periodic meetings between members of the councils and senior officials of the 
National Parks Branch. 

The National Parks of Canada continue to grow in popularity. During 
the fiscal year 1960-61, a total of 4,930,648 persons visited these areas. 
This represents an increase of 330,214 over the fiscal year 1959-60. It seems 
worthwhile to mention that with an increase of 97,939 persons, a total of 
1,078,008 visitors entered Banff National Park. This was the first time that 
the million mark had been reached. Major increases in attendance of 83 and 
67 per cent were recorded at Prince Edward Island and Cape Breton High- 
lands National Parks respectively. Substantial increases were also registered 
at Fundy, Jasper, Kootenay and Mount Revelstoke National Parks. These 
increases were all in excess of 22,000 persons. 
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The increased use of the parks is also reflected in the demand for space 
in public campgrounds, which are among the more popular attractions of 
the parks. During 1960, 349,195 persons were registered as campers at 
serviced campgrounds where attendants are on duty. This was an increase 
of 45,578 over the 1959 season. In addition, broad use was also made of 
the unserviced campgrounds, where no registration records are maintained. 
It is expected that the continued demand for camping facilities will necessi- 
tate further extension of existing camp-sites and the development of new 
ones. 

Improvement of facilities for park visitors was made with the co-opera- 
tion of private enterprise. In Banff National Park, 89 building permits were 
issued for a total construction value of $1,042,951. The largest develop- 
ments included a 50-unit motel, two apartment buildings and two business 
blocks. In Jasper National Park, 70 building permits were issued for a total 
construction value of $569,954. The most noteworthy development was the 
construction of an ice-skating arena, equipped with an artificial ice-making 
plant. This was built as a community project through the efforts of the 
Jasper School Board. Building construction on a lesser scale was undertaken 
in the permanent townsites in other parks. 

In a few of the national parks some land is held under freehold title. 
These lands were granted before the parks were established. The present 
policy is to acquire title to these lands as funds and opportunity permit. 
Considerable progress was made this year and purchases were completed in 
Banff, and Point Pelee National Parks. Several islands also were acquired as 
additions to Georgian Bay Islands National Park. In addition several lease- 
holds were extinguished where park lands were re-acquired by the Crown 
for park purposes. In all cases, satisfactory settlements were made with the 
former owners. 

Maintenance work was carried out on scenic drives, trails, campground 
and picnic areas during the spring months and general maintenance under- 
taken throughout the year. 

Provision was made in park appropriations for the continuation of the 
reconstruction of trunk highways: 


The Banff-Jasper Highway (Banff and Jasper Parks)—-Grading and the 
application of road mix from Miles 74 to 96.7 was 95 per cent complete; the 
bituminous base was completed from Miles 49 to 68; contracts for grading, 
base and prime, Miles 68 to 74 and 96 to 105 were 30 per cent and 40 per 
cent completed. Guide rail installation progressed favourably with 38,735 
feet put in place. 


The Banff-Windermere Highway (Kootenay National Park)—The 11- 
mile asphalt application contract from Miles 7 to 18 was completed with the 
exception of 7 miles of second lift; 30,000 feet of guide-rail was installed 
and given one coat of white paint; reseeding the right-of-way and slopes con- 
tinued with the section between Kootenay Crossing and Vermilion Crossing 
completed; 8 miles of fringe clearing was completed between Miles 18 to 28. 
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The Cabot Trail (Cape Breton Highlands National Park)—Paving 
from Miles 15 to 29.5 was completed; reconstruction from Miles 29.5 to 
33.5 was approximately 70 per cent completed with final grading and gravel- 
ling remaining to be done; guide-rails were installed from Miles 15 to 29.3. 


The Gulf Shore Road (Prince Edward Island National Park )—Paving 
from Dalvay to Brackley was completed; the section between Rustico and 
New London was completed with the exception of the final lift; 1,000 feet 
of guide-rail was installed. 


In addition to the projects for trunk highways, the Emerald Lake Road 
in Yoho National Park was reconstructed preparatory to asphalt paving, and 
construction continued on the Maligne Lake Road in Jasper National Park. 


The Trans-Canada Highway was completely hard-surfaced in Mount 
Revelstoke National Park. Unfavourable weather in Glacier National Park 
slowed the construction considerably. 


Other major projects included continuation of reconstruction of Banff 
Avenue in Banff National Park; continuation of development of the New 
London Campground in Prince Edward Island National Park; commencement 
of construction of a campground and trailer park at Broad Cove in Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park; improvements to the existing water distribu- 
tion system and installation of a limited winter water system in Prince Albert 
National Park; continuation of construction of a campground at Point Wolfe 
in Fundy National Park; continuation of development of the new camp- 
ground in Kootenay National Park, and continuation of construction of a new 
campground at Wasagaming Townsite in Riding Mountain National Park. 
Good progress was reported on all of these projects. 

Development of Terra Nova National Park in Newfoundland was con- 
tinued. Hard-surfacing of the Trans-Canada Highway through the park was 
completed. Construction of trails and access roads into the interior of the 
park was continued, together with the construction of visitor facilities at 
strategic locations. It is expected that Terra Nova National Park will be 
officially opened in the summer of 1961. 

Supplementary estimates provided an additional $2,819,235 for a 
winter works program in the national parks. This sum provided work for 
approximately 1,800 of the unemployed in Canada. Clearing new right-of- 
ways for highway purposes and fringe clearing along other roads was 
accomplished. A number of other projects were undertaken to increase and 
improve the visitor facilities in the national parks. 


To conserve natural grazing areas, over-abundant wild animal popula- 
tions were reduced in Banff, Elk Island, Prince Albert, and Riding Mountain 
National Parks. During the year 345 elk, 55 buffalo, 35 moose, 7 deer and 51 
beaver were slaughtered. Most of the meat and hides were sent to the 
Northern Administration Branch of the Department, and the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, for distribution to 
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needy Eskimos and Indians. The pelts resulting from the reduction of the 
beaver population in Elk Island National Park were disposed of by public 
tender. 

The forest fire season of 1960 was one of the most severe in recent 
years in the national parks in Alberta, British Columbia and the Atlantic 
Provinces. Restrictions on public travel in the less developed areas of the 
parks were imposed for periods varying from a few days to as much as two 
weeks. 

Forest fire losses, while well above the average for the last five years, 
were held to acceptable limits in all parks. A total of 36 forest fires consumed 
9,126 acres of national park lands. Direct costs of fire-fighting operations 
amounted to $97,000. Of the 36 fires, lightning accounted for ten, seven were 
started by smokers, five from camp-fires and two were of incendiary origin. 
The remaining 12 started from a variety of human activities. 

Park Wardens enjoyed opportunities for additional training in order to 
maintain the high standard of efficiency required to be fully effective in case 
of emergency. General training, mountain climbing and rescue and winter 
skiing and avalanche rescue schools were held in Banff for wardens in the 
Western Parks. A conference was held in Riding Mountain National Park for 
Chief Wardens in the Western Parks. A general training school was held in 
Cape Breton Highlands for wardens in the Eastern Parks. 

Recreational facilities in the various parks were quite popular, with 
swimming pools, golf courses, tennis courts, bowling greens, and skiing 
facilities each having a share of visitor use. The various parks reported on 
activities involving bowling, golf, tennis, curling, and ski tournaments. The 
highlight of these events was the Canadian Junior Ski Championships which 
were held in Jasper National Park in February, 1961. This marked the first 
time that this event was held in a national park. It was sponsored by the 
Jasper Park Ski Club and the Canadian Amateur Ski Association. 


Canadian Wildlife Service 


Waterfowl breeding conditions and waterfowl populations were again 
studied in co-operation with all the provinces and territories and the U.S. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Factors affecting the production and 
survival of some species of ducks were investigated in detail, and the problem 
of waterfowl damage to crops continued to receive attention. 

A waterfowl-kill survey by mail was conducted in Quebec and New 
Brunswick. Waterfowl bag checks were also carried out in other provinces 
to obtain information on hunter success during the hunting season. 

Spring counts of woodcock were made in the Eastern Provinces, and 
the status of the species was studied. The migration of snipe was studied in 
Eastern Canada during 1960, and the results of those studies will form the 
basis of continuing investigations. 

Among the investigations undertaken was one dealing with waterfowl 
concentrations in the western Arctic. Ground investigations were carried out 
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in the Kendall Island and Anderson River breeding areas. Data were obtained 
on the breeding biology and food habits of, and predation on brant, snow 
geese, whistling swans, and white-fronted geese. Surveys were also carried 


out to determine best locations for needed Migratory Bird Sanctuaries in the 
western Arctic. 


Organization of banding programs and participation in them were con- 
tinued. A total of 129,040 records of banded birds was received and 
processed during 1960. 

Administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act was continued 
in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co-operation 
with the provincial game branches. 

Three new Migratory Bird Sanctuaries were created during 1960, one 
in Quebec, one in Ontario, and one in the Northwest Territories. There are 
now 101 sanctuaries in Canada, with a total area of about 6,300 square miles. 

Mammal research in the Mackenzie District was mainly concerned with 
studies of large species. Studies of muskrats in the Mackenzie Delta, and 
beaver and squirrels in Wood Buffalo National Park were continued. Physio- 
logical studies of caribou were continued at McGill University by an officer 
of the Service. 

An intensive study of diseases and parasites in bison in Wood Buffalo 
National Park was continued and was complemented by a similar study in 
Elk Island National Park. 

In the national parks of Western Canada investigations were continued 
on the biology and management of such big game species as elk, bighorn 
sheep, and goats. A special problem was posed by the forays made by elk onto 
agricultural lands adjacent to the parks. 

On behalf of the Department of Forestry and with the co-operation of 
private interests, the foundation was laid for a study of the effects of small 
mammals on forest regeneration in Alberta. 

Studies of the condition of caribou range in Northern Canada were con- 
tinued with the objective of eventually being able to establish the carrying 
capacity of the range per unit area. 

As an adjunct to other caribou studies an investigation of the biology 
of northern wolves was continued. The investigation will assess the effects of 
wolves upon caribou occupying the same ranges in Northern Canada. This 
research has been affected by the success of the wolf control program which 
has made wolves very difficult to obtain. 

In the eastern Arctic studies of the biology of Arctic foxes were con- 
tinued, and further surveys of caribou and muskoxen on the larger islands 
of the archipelago were undertaken. 

Studies of the biology and numbers of polar bears in the Canadian 
Arctic in relation to utilization by the Eskimo population were instituted. 
Knowledge of the status of the polar bear in other countries bordering on 
the Arctic Ocean is being sought. 
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A study of the white-tailed deer was continued as a co-operative venture 
with the Province of Nova Scotia. 

In the mountain parks, the fishery investigations were mainly centred 
around the splake trout studies. Substantial collections of specimens were 
made from most lakes containing the species, and it is hoped an evaluation 
of the species’ success in park waters will be available soon. 

Some time and effort was centred on the stocking of salmon in the 
Cascade River drainage and on the experimental use of Vibert egg boxes. 
Rainbow trout eggs were also planted in Banff and Waterton Lakes National 
Parks to test Vibert boxes. An attempt to ascertain the success of the plantings 
will be made in 1961. 

Small experimental plants of golden trout eggs were made in virgin 
waters in Yoho, Kootenay, Banff, and Jasper National Parks. The species 
is especially adapted to high altitude lakes in California, where it originates, 
and if successful in park waters, it may become an added attraction to visiting 
anglers. 

Two fish eradication projects were performed in the mountain parks in 
1960. Honeymoon Lake in Jasper Park was poisoned and should be ready for 
stocking in the spring of 1961. Vista Lake in Banff was poisoned early in the 
year and restocked in the autumn. Moab and Emerald Lakes, poisoned in the 
autumn of 1959, may be ready for stocking in 1961. They were still toxic 
in 1960. 

Attempts to collect cutthroat trout eggs at Marvel Lake met with limited 
success. 

Weed control chemicals were tried at the Vermilion Lakes in Banff, 
Linnet Lake in Waterton, and Mildred Lake in Jasper. Results have not been 
completely evaluated, but indications are that at least one chemical shows 
promising results. 

An experimental transfer of 2,000 yearling rainbow trout was made to 
Pine Lake in Wood Buffalo National Park, using the plastic bag method. It 
was estimated that no more than a 3 per cent loss was experienced. Trout 
spent 143 hours in their crowded containers. 

Yellow walleye eggs obtained from the Manitoba Fisheries Branch were 
hatched and released in Clear Lake, Riding Mountain National Park. Small 
mouth black bass obtained from Ontario and Quebec were released in Moon 
Lake. Autumn egg-taking activities at Clear Lake resulted in obtaining 
slightly over 400,000 trout eggs, of which approximately 70 per cent were 
fertilized to form splake eggs and the remainder lake trout. The majority 
of the eggs were shipped to Jasper for hatching. Work was continued on 
previously unsurveyed lakes and streams. 


National Historic Sites Division 


The National Historic Sites Division is responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of 22 national historic parks and major national historic 
sites, and for the care and preservation of 580 plaques and monuments 
erected since 1922. 
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Places, including buildings of national historic importance by reason of 
age or architectural design, are commemorated by the Minister under author- 
ity of the Historic Sites and Monuments Act (1-2 Eliz. Il). The Minister is 
advised by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada—a group of 
14 historians chosen from all the provinces. 

In the year 1960-61, without slackening its acquisition program, the 
Division embarked on a new program designed to emphasize historical inter- 
pretation at the national historic parks and major sites. Period furnishings 
were acquired for the Maillou House in Quebec City, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Birthplace at St. Lin, P.Q., and Woodside, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King’s 
boyhood home at Kitchener, Ont. Complete new museum exhibits were 
being organized at Batoche Rectory and Grand Pré National Historic Sites. 


Major acquisitions during the year included the Palace Grand theatre 
in Dawson, Y.T., the Yukon stern-wheelers—the S.S. Whitehorse, S.S. 
Klondike, S.S. Casca, and S.S. Keno (all the gift of the White Pass & Yukon 
Route Company, Whitehorse, Y.T.), and Fisgard Lighthouse at Esquimalt, 
B.@ 

Five commemorative plaques were unveiled. 

Under supervision of the Engineering Services Division an extensive 
program of restoration was carried out. The Promenade des Gouverneurs at 
Quebec City was completed and opened on September 9th. In conjunction 
with the Quebec City Board of Trade, restoration of the 18th-century Maillou 
House at 17 St. Louis Street, Quebec City, was completed and opened on 
April 30th. In Halifax, renovation was started on the building and the 
mechanism of the Old Town Clock, and restoration was begun at Fort 
Charlotte on George Island. The restoration program at Halifax Citadel 
continued throughout the year, and restoration work was continued at Grand 
Pré memorial chapel and the powder magazine and sally ports at Fort Anne. 
Restoration of the walls of Fort Prince of Wales, at Churchill, was completed, 
and major restoration programs were started on Cabot Tower, Signal Hill, 
and on Port Royal Habitation. 

The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada held one general 
meeting. The Fur Trade Committee convened for a special meeting in 
September, in Edmonton. For these meetings the Research Section of the 
Division provided 30 historical briefs for the consideration of the Board. 
It also carried out extensive research to provide historical data on period 
furnishings and artifacts for the interpretation program, and architectural 
details for the use of the Engineering Services Division in restorations. 

In 1959, the Division had been given administrative responsbility for 
the Natonal Aviation Museum. With the National Research Council handling 
the interpretation, the Museum was successfully installed in the Ottawa 
International Air Terminal and officially opened on October 25th, 1960. 

The Chief of the National Historic Sites Division attended the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Museums Association in Montreal, a Conference 
on Western Archaeology in Calgary, and a Conference on the Preservation 
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of Canada’s Historical Resources, in Toronto. He also made tours of inspec- 
tion covering almost all the national historic parks and major sites from the 
Yukon to Cape Breton. 


Engineering Services Division 


The Engineering Services Division was called upon for increased efforts 
to meet the demand for expansion and development in the National Parks 
and National Historic Parks. 

The Architectural Section provided designs, plans, specifications and 
bills of material for all types of structures constructed in the National Parks 
and National Historic Parks. These projects varied in size from small service 
buildings in campgrounds to the industrial type of building in maintenance 
compounds and include houses, toilets, apartments, park gateway structures, 
information and administration buildings, warehouses and maintenance 
garages. In addition, the drawings for all private buildings proposed for 
construction in the parks were checked to ensure that they complied with 
good building standards and practices. 


The Landscape Planning Section provided designs for campgrounds, 
trailer parks and picnic areas as well as ancillary furnishings connected with 
these areas. The Landscape Architects did some intensive design studies in 
campground planning owing to the increasing public demand for these 
facilities. This work produced new ideas in campground arrangement and 
confirmed the introductions of the past two years as definite improvements. 
One of these improvements, the cluster formation of camping units, was 
improved still further by increasing their flexibility, fitting them into an 
irregular site through a new arrangement of roads and access spurs to 
individual tenting plots, thus reducing the damage to the natural surroundings 
and simplifying the entry and exit of travel trailers to and from each unit. 

New designs were provided for outdoor tables, benches, stools, grilles, 
council fire shelters, service unit, fire equipment containers and signs improv- 
ing the appearance of these fixtures, also creating a character to fit suitably 
into a national park. 


Preliminary planning studies were also made and sketches prepared 
showing proposals for revised road patterns to give adequate traffic control, 
distribution and circulation with separation of vehicles and pedestrians; 
grouping of buildings, zoning and population densities, recreation areas and 
playgrounds, marina installations, for the improvement and redevelopment 
of four national park communities. 

Field investigations were carried out at several historic sites and pre- 
liminary plans produced showing proposed development. Most of the projects 
are situated in Ontario, Quebec, and the Atlantic Provinces. Studies on 
restoration work on historic sites were also carried out during the year. 

The Engineering Section provided designs for structures erected in 
National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, and for water, sewerage 
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and electrical distribution systems, prepared and reviewed specifications for 
the purchase of equipment which include motor vehicles, construction equip- 
ment, tractors, shovels, graders and snow plows, performed duties of Resident 
Engineers, and gave engineering and technical assistance on all problems of 
this nature encountered by the Park Superintendent in the operation of 
national parks. The Supervising Engineers’ offices, Banff, Alta.; Ottawa, 
Ont.; and Halifax, N.S., continued to offer supervision, engineering and tech- 
nical advice on varied field projects carried out by day labour and contract 
basis. 

The aerial survey and mapping program was continued in five eastern 
and three western parks during the year. The survey program was again 
carried out in connection with scenic and secondary road locations in sections 
of western parks in regard to future planning and development. Engineers 
supervised the following construction projects: 


Construction of an entrance gateway, administration building, roadways, 
parking area and lighting, Point Pelee National Park; 

Construction of street lighting and electrical power distribution system 
at Stanhope and New London Campgrounds, Prince Edward Island 
National Park; 

Construction of a laundry and comfort station at Stanhope, standard 
shower and toilet buildings at New London Campground and a double 
garage at Cavendish Warden Station, all in Prince Edward Island 
National Park; 

Construction of a limited winter water system, Waskesiu Townsite, 
Prince Albert National Park; 

Construction of a warehouse at the work compound, Waterton Lakes 
National Park; 

Winter grading and culvert work, Mount Revelstoke Road, Mount 
Revelstoke National Park; 

Construction of a Park Superintendent’s residence and three staff 
residences, Mount Revelstoke National Park, B.C. 


Major restoration and other construction work at Halifax Citadel, 
Halifax, N.S.; Alexander Graham Bell Museum, Baddeck, N.S.; Port Royal, 
N.S.; Fort Beauséjour, N.B.; Martello Tower, Saint John, N.B.; the Quebec 
Citadel, Quebec, P.Q.; Fort Lennox, P.Q.; Fort Chambly, P.Q.; Fort Prince 
of Wales, Man.; and Lower Fort Garry, Man. 


Water Resources Branch 


The Water Resources Branch comprises two Divisions: Operations, 
which is responsible for most of the basic Branch functions, and Hydraulics, 
which is responsible for special studies required in the solution of waterway 
problems referred to the Branch. It carries out the systematic hydrometric 
survey throughout Canada, studies and analyses problems involving water- 
ways of federal-provincial and international concern, compiles the water 
power resources inventory of Canada and administers legislation concerning 
international rivers, water power and water conservation. 


The Branch co-operates with public and private agencies in water-power 
and water-supply problems, in the maintenance of gauging stations and in 
the performance of hydrometric surveys and investigations of mutual con- 
cern. The Director and senior engineers are active members of numerous 
federal-provincial and international engineering boards and boards of control 
established to deal with waterway problems. The Director is also a mem- 
ber of the Northern Canada Power Commission. As a part of a continuing 
hydrometric survey program, certain gauging stations of international interest 
are operated in co-operation with appropriate United States Government 
agencies. 

During the year the Branch, either directly or through its representation 
on Federal-Provincial and International Boards, participated in a number of 
major investigations and study assignments. Location of the river systems 
involved in these assignments is indicated on the map which accompanies 
this report on Branch activities. 


Hydrometric Surveys 


Conduct of the systematic hydrometric survey program comprises a 
major part of the Branch activities. A large portion of the program is 
operated in co-operation with some 85 different organizations including vari- 
ous federal, provincial, municipal, and private agencies. Field operations of 
the Branch are carried out through six district offices and 17 sub-offices 
distributed across the country from Newfoundland to the Yukon Territory. 
During the year, 1,462 gauging stations were operated either entirely or in 
part by the Branch. Field operations included 9,720 stream discharge 
measurements and 2,429 additional inspections of gauging stations. 


Water Resources Papers, containing records compiled from the opera- 
tion of the hydrometric survey program, are published at intervals. Each of 
these papers covers one of the four main drainages of Canada, and, during the 
year, papers containing the hydrometric survey records obtained in water 
years 1955-56 and 1956-57 for the St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay 
Drainage and in water years 1956-57 and 1957-58 for the Atlantic Drainage 
were issued. 
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The Current Meter Rating and Experimental Station located at Calgary 
was operated for the repair and calibration of current meters and related 
equipment and for the investigation of new types of instruments. Its services 
were available to other organizations. 


Based upon the flow records from 24 typical rivers distributed across 
Canada, a monthly statement covering stream flow conditions in Canada was 
released to the public. The flow records were supplied to the United States 
Geological Survey which published a monthly summary of stream flow in 
North America. 


During the period covered by this report, mean monthly flows generally 
were above normal in British Columbia and on the eastern slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains and varied from near normal to below normal in most 
other parts of the country. 


On several rivers subject to dangerous floods, frequent observations of 
stage were obtained and a flood warning service was provided during periods 
of high flow. Water levels were obtained at 26 key locations in the Columbia 
River and Fraser River basins in British Columbia, at about 20 locations 
in the Saskatchewan River basin in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and to a 
smaller extent on certain rivers in some of the other provinces. From this 
information, together with a study of river conditions and current meteoro- 
logical data, day-by-day computation of probable stages in the lower reaches 
of these rivers was made available to interested agencies. 

The customary annual program of snow surveys was carried out in 
areas where this information is required to prepare estimates of the amount 
of spring runoff. This program supplements similar programs operated in 
different areas by other agencies. As part of a continuing program of biennial 
surveys of representative glaciers in British Columbia and Alberta, eight 
glaciers in these provinces were surveyed during the year. 


Waterway Problems and Water Power Administration 


Staff members served on twenty-two international and five federal- 
provincial boards and committees, which were established to study problems 
relating to the control of boundary or other waters. In addition, representa- 
tives served on or assisted in the work of seven miscellaneous national com- 
mittees concerned with water resource development and related fields. The 
district offices assisted other federal agencies with engineering advice on 
specific water problems. 

Technical advice was provided to the Department of External Affairs 
and to the Canadian Section of the International Joint Commission in their 
considerations and studies of international waterways problems which have 
arisen on a number of the rivers across Canada. 

Among the important studies of this nature in which the Branch par- 
ticipated were those on the Columbia River. Numerous engineering investiga- 
tions, hydraulic computations and power studies were conducted to meet the 
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needs of the Department or of the various inter-departmental, federal-pro- 
vincial, and international committees which were appointed by the govern- 
ments concerned to determine answers to Columbia River development 
problems. Technical advice and assistance was provided to appropriate 
provincial authorities in connection with investigations and studies being 
conducted on a joint federal-provincial basis. 


In this connection the Branch advised the Canadian representatives in 
the negotiations for international agreement on the all important problem 
of measuring and apportioning, between Canada and the United States, the 
downstream benefits in power production and flood control which would 
accrue in the United States from the use of storage projects located in British 
Columbia. The negotiations between Canada and the United States, guided 
by the results of the studies carried out by the various advisory committees 
led, in January 1961, to the signing of a Treaty between the two countries 
embodying agreement on a pattern of development for the Columbia River 
and the manner in which the benefits of development should be apportioned. 


In connection with its representation on the International St. Lawrence 
River Board of Control, the Branch took a leading part in the application of 
regulatory measures designed to make the most effective use of storage on 
Lake Ontario for the operation of the St. Lawrence River power project 
in the International Rapids reach of that river and the seaway project 
from Lake Ontario downstream to Montreal. The Branch also participated 
in continuing studies to increase the effectiveness of storage on Lake Ontario. 


Following a study of the report on the International Passamaquoddy 
Engineering Board, and taking into account the views of various interests as 
expressed at public hearings in April 1960, the International Joint Com- 
mission submitted its report on the Passamaquoddy Project to the Govern- 
ment of Canada in accordance with the Reference of August 1956. 


As a result of the acceptance by the Governments of Canada and the 
United States of an International Joint Commission recommendation, 
further studies relating to the future development of the St. Croix River 
basin are being carried out by the International St. Croix River Engineering 
Board. At present these studies are largely concerned with pollution problems. 


The International Souris-Red Rivers Engineering Board continued flood 
control studies on the Souris, Red, and Roseau Rivers, and was authorized 
by the International Joint Commission to undertake feasibility studies recom- 
mended as a preliminary step towards evolving a plan of development of the 
water resources of the Pembina River basin in Manitoba and North Dakota. 


The Branch participated in studies carried out under the direction of 
the Saint John River Board. The Board was established in March 1959 by the 
Governments of Canada and New Brunswick for the purpose of determining 
how the present and future power developments in New Brunswick would be 
affected by the development and operation of storage on the upper Saint 
John River and its tributaries. The report embodying the findings of the Board 
was submitted to the Governments of Canada and New Brunswick in 
June 1960. 
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On the basis of a reconnaissance report outlining work and expenditure 
required to evaluate integrated basin development in the Saskatchewan-Nelson 
system, the Prairie Provinces Water Board submitted to the Governments 
of the Prairie Provinces and of Canada a resolution urging the implementation 
of a study designed to formulate an integrated development plan for the 
water resources of the Nelson River basin. The necessity for such a plan 
is indicated by the increasing competition in the basin for the use of the 
water resources for domestic, municipal, industrial, hydro-electric power, 
and other purposes. 


Members of the Branch staff offered technical advice and co-operated 
with the Secretariat of the Advisory Committee on Water Use Policy in a 
number of its assignments. 


The Yukon River has been the subject of previous study to determine 
the possibilities of diversion of its upper reaches into the Taku River system 
for power production in Northwestern British Columbia. Since the Canadian 
portion of the Yukon River with its tributaries lies almost wholly within the 
Yukon Territory, and hence is a federal responsibility, the Branch continued 
its power resources reconnaissance surveys, initiated in 1956. In 1959, 
similar surveys were initiated in the Mackenzie River basin, and these were 
continued during 1960. When this work has been completed, it will be 
possible to provide a reliable estimate of the power potential which might 
be developed within the respective river basins. 

Through its Chief Hydraulic Engineer, as Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Hydrology of the Associate Committee on Geodesy and Geophysics 
of the National Research Council, the Branch participated in a symposium 
convened to provide an opportunity for Canadian researchers in evaporation 
to exchange information and views and to encourage the use by engineers, 
foresters, agriculturalists, meteorologists, and others, of the best methods 
available for dealing with evaporation. 

An important function is the administration of the Dominion Water 
Power Regulations in regard to water power developments carried out on 
federal lands. An additional final licence was issued in respect of a power 
development in the Yukon Territory already operating under federal licence, 
and one final licence was renewed. Rentals were collected for each of the 
nine developments under federal licence totalling $46,214.84, of which 
$2,711.30 was collected for the National Parks Branch of this Department, 
and $30,925.59 for the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration. 

The Branch carried out activities relating to its responsibilities for the 
administration of the International River Improvements Act and Regulations 
and the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act. Annual reports detailing 
the Branch’s activities in this respect are tabled in the House of Commons. 

Based upon the Branch’s hydrometric surveys, field investigations and 
other data, the current estimate of the water power resources of Canada is 
66,203,000 hp. at ordinary six months flow. During 1960, a net total of 
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1,741,820 hp. of new capacity was added, bringing the total installed capacity 
of all water power developments in Canada to 26,375,444 hp. Construction 
at present under way is expected to yield approximately 243,000 hp. of new 
capacity in 1961 and an additional 4,500,000 hp. of new capacity within the 
next few years, with provision made for a further 1,000,000 hp. as required 
in subsequent years. 

1Five regular annual bulletins were issued during the year, three dealing 
with water power in Canada, one covering thermal-electric installations, and 
one outlining progress in electrical generation. 


1 See Appendix E. 


National Museum of Canada 
Natural History Branch 


This Branch maintains national collections in the biological and geo- 
logical sciences. In addition to gathering and preserving these collections and 
displaying representative material the staff carry out research on the classifica- 
tion and distribution of living and fossil plants and animals. 

It had been hoped that prompt renovation of the space previously 
occupied by the National Gallery and the Geological Survey of Canada would 
make it possible to establish several new halls for exhibition and storage. 
However, pending a decision on how long the present building is to be 
occupied by the National Museum, the space has been used for temporary 
exhibitions, meetings and courses, and as offices and workshops. Detailed 
plans, as well as specimens and accessories, have been assembled, and will 
be used as soon as the additional halls are renovated. 

Temporary exhibitions prepared by the Natural History Branch during 
the year consisted of a display of fluorescent and radioactive minerals, and 
a collection of live reptiles from Canada and abroad. 

During the summer the Director spent some time with Museum field 
parties in British Columbia, and visited the Saskatchewan Museum of Natural 
History and the Manitoba Museum. He represented the National Museum at 
the annual meetings of the Directors of Systematic Collections, the Canadian 
Museums Association, the Royal Society of Canada and the Canadian 
National Commission for UNESCO. 


Botany 


The Botany Section of the Museum constitutes the National Herbarium 
of Canada. Staff members carry out field work and research in plant taxonomy 
and regional distribution. Field parties this year studied vascular plants along 
the Alaska Highway, in the National Parks of the Rocky Mountains, and in 
southwestern and western Ontario, and on the mosses of the Gaspé Peninsula. 
Current research in botany includes studies on the arctic and alpine floras of 
Canada, on the floras of southern Canada from Newfoundland to Ontario, 
on the flora of the boreal forest zone, and on the mosses of Eastern Canada. 
Reports have been completed for publication on floras from the Mackenzie 
River Valley, and from the Liard Hot Springs area, and a revision has 
been made of the check list of boreal forest plants. 

During the year the National Herbarium collection was increased by 
22,435 specimens, of which 6,081 were received by exchange, 1,785 as 
donations, and 14,569 from staff field work or in return for identification. 
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Loans of specimens to other botanists totalled 1,852, and 1,019 specimens 
were borrowed from other collections for study at the Museum. Under the 
regular policy of distributing duplicates, 6,515 specimens were sent to other 
herbaria. Mounted specimens of vascular plants added to the collection 
numbered 5,047, making a total of 265,728 vascular plants. Corresponding 
figures for the cryptogams are: 6,048 packeted specimens added; total num- 
ber of cryptogams, 96,046. The collection of type specimens was increased 
by 8, making a total of 1,819 types. Some 28 professional botanists visited 
the National Herbarium to study specimens, some such visits being for 
extended periods. 


Zoology 


The addition of a herpetologist to the staff of the Zoology Section, and 
the filling of the vacant position of mammalogist, has provided a well- 
balanced covering of the major groups of Canadian animals except insects, 
which are the responsibility of the Departments of Agriculture and Forestry. 

During the summer eight expeditions studied and collected animals 
in the field. Subjects for investigation were the mammals, birds and amphib- 
ians of southwestern Ontario; the birds of Labrador, Saskatchewan, and 
Keewatin; the reptiles and amphibians of southern Manitoba; the fishes of 
the Beaufort Sea; the shallow-water invertebrates of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and the molluscs of the Maritime Provinces and of northern Ontario and 
adjacent Quebec. Early in the year a member of the Zoology Section par- 
ticipated by invitation in a marine biology expedition to Yucatan, sponsored 
by the United States National Museum. 

Major research fields currently under investigation are the mammals 
of Canada, the birds of Canada, the reptiles and amphibians of the Canadian 
prairies, the fishes of Canada, the marine invertebrates of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, and the molluscs of the St. Lawrence-Hudson Bay divide. 
A number of short reports and papers have been completed on topics within 
these fields. Major contributions completed during the year were a revision 
of the caribou and reindeer, a review of the abyssal molluscs of the world, 
and a report on the fauna of Ellef Ringnes Island. 

Popular interest in the animals of Canada, especially birds, results 
in much of the zoologists’ time being spent in answering inquiries by corre- 
spondence, telephone, and personal interview. In addition to this service the 
Zoology Section provides specimens for loan to schools. During the year 
these loans consisted of 190 mammal specimens, 388 birds and 14 reptiles 
and amphibians. Another special task has been the gathering of specimens 
and the collaboration in the designs for the large habitat groups of birds and 
mammals. 

Members of the Zoology Section attended the following meetings as 
representatives of the Museum: American Society of Mammalogists, Amer- 
ican Ornithologists’ Union, Canadian Amphibian and Reptile Conservation 
Society, American Malacological Union, and the Canadian Museums 
Association. 
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The following figures show the increase in the number of specimens in 
the zoological collections during the year and their present total numbers: 
molluscs and branchiopods, 12,200 additions, total of 226,700; other inver- 
tebrates, 80,100 additions, total of 199,600; fishes, 2,500 additions, total of 
17,385; amphibians and reptiles, 5,472 additions, total of 22,572; birds, 
665 additions, total of 48,000; mammals, 783 additions, total of 28,283. 
Loans of specimens to schools totalled 541. The number of professional 
zoologists from outside of Ottawa who used the collections during the year 
was 32, and interested non-professionals, eight. 


Palaeontology 


Two fossil-collecting expeditions were in the field during the summer, 
one to visit certain fossil-fish and dinosaur localities in Alberta, the other to 
investigate the possibility of finding fossil bones in the red beds of Prince 
Edward Island. The latter resulted in some small but significant discoveries 
that justify further exploration. 

The Chief Palaeontologist continued his studies of a Cretaceous verte- 
brate fauna from southwestern Alberta, and his monograph on the fossil 
crocodiles of South America. Two shorter studies were completed, one on a 
dinosaur footprint from Alberta, the other on a peculiar fossil shark from the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Many specimens of fossil vertebrates were identified on request, includ- 
ing a large series collected by members of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
The Chief Palaeontologist represented the Museum at the annual meeting 
of the Society of Vertebrate Palaeontology. 


Work in the laboratory has continued on the preparation of fossil 
skeletons for exhibition in the proposed new Hall of Fossils. The skeleton of 
the late Cretaceous plesiosaur Elasmosaurus has been completed, and work is 
nearing completion on the flesh-eating dinosaur Gorgosaurus. Preparation of 
the duck-billed dinosaur Hypacrosaurus is continuing, as well as the dinosaur 
skeleton for the Drumheller and District Museum, Alberta. 


At the close of the year the total number of catalogued fossil vertebrates 
in the Museum collection was 4,862. 


Human History Branch 


This is the museum of Man, containing the national collections in the 
anthropological sciences: physical anthropology, archaeology, ethnology, 
linguistics, folklore and folk-music. Because ethnology and folklore merge 
into social history, the Branch also has large collections of furniture, utensils, 
and ornaments illustrating the development of arts and crafts among the 
Canadian settlers of French, English, and other non-aboriginal origin. Such 
material might form the basis of a section, or a separate museum, of Canadian 
history. With the exception of this historical material, all of the collections 
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are used in an active program of research, not only by the staff of the Branch, 
but also by a number of workers from other institutions, employed under 
contract. . 

The renovation of the newly acquired exhibition and storage space in the 
Museum building has been delayed. Plans for long-term utilization are well 
advanced, and meanwhile the space has been used in part for temporary 
exhibitions, illustrating such topics as spinning and weaving, antique Christmas 
cards, Mexican architecture, and Indian and Eskimo water-craft. 

During the summer the Acting Director participated briefly in the 
archaeological survey of the South Saskatchewan River reservoir area, and 
visited an archaeological field party at an important site in the Fraser River 
canyon of British Columbia. Visits were also made to the National Museum 
exhibition of West Coast Indian Art at Stratford, Ont., and to the Maritime 
Museum in Vancouver. Exploratory trips were undertaken to determine the 
availability of material for historical displays in connection with the 1967 
Centennial celebrations. 


Archaeology 


Field work in physical anthropology, which is grouped under archaeol- 
ogy, involved a co-operative excavation with the University of Toronto in 
Bruce County, Ont., and a survey of the prehistoric human remains in 
Canadian museums and universities. 

Resumption of the Museum’s program of archaeological field work in 
Ontario got well under way with the investigation of sites in Bruce County, 
and in western Ontario from Sault Ste. Marie to the Manitoba boundary. In 
Quebec some sites were explored in the vicinity of Henryville, near the U.S. 
border, and in collaboration with McGill University, in the Tadoussac area. 
The Museum resumed archaeological field work in the Maritime Provinces 
with a survey of southeastern New Brunswick. In Western Canada the survey 
of the South Saskatchewan River reservoir area was continued in co-opera- 
tion with the Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History. A very detailed 
excavation of stratified sites in southwestern Yukon Territory revealed evi- 
dence of early occupation. Some sites on the west coast of Vancouver Island 
were explored. Archaeologists working under contract continued the excava- 
tion of the stratified site in the Fraser River canyon near Yale, B.C., and 
explored Pre-Dorset sites on Juet Island, off the south coast of Baffin Island. 

While on leave of absence the Senior Archaeologist continued his studies 
of early agricultural developments in central Mexico. 

The research program of the Archaeology Section may be grouped under 
the following general topics: Dorset and Pre-Dorset cultures of the Canadian 
Arctic; early occupations of Yukon Territory and British Columbia; archaeol- 
ogy of the Prairies and of western and central Ontario; archaeological re- 
sources of the Maritime Provinces; anatomical and physiological character- 
istics of Canadian aboriginal peoples, especially the Eskimos and their pre- 
decessors. Within these major projects, the following studies were completed 
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during the year: Pre-Dorset sites at Ivugivik; archaeological survey of northern 
Quebec and Labrador; survey of archaeological sites, north shore of Lake 
Superior; archaeology of Manitoba mounds; Eskimo dental morphology; Dor- 
set and Eskimo skeletal material from Sugluk and Mansel Islands. 


Staff members represented the Museum at the annual meetings of the 
Society for American Archaeology, the American Association of Physical 
Anthropology, the Eastern States Archaeological Federation, the American 
Anthropological Association, and a special meeting of the Western Canada 
Archaeological Conference. 


During the year, 21,251 catalogued artifacts were added to the collec- 
tion, making a total of 131,231 specimens. In physical anthropology, eleven 
specimens brought the total of catalogued material to 1,511. Not all of the 
collections made in 1960 were catalogued before the close of the fiscal year. 


Ethnology 


Additions to the staff of the Ethnology Section included a musicologist 
and a linguist, permitting an expansion of the Museum program in folk- 
music and a resumption of the important study of aboriginal languages. 


Field work consisted of studies on the Malecite Indians of New Bruns- 
wick, on the building of an umiak by the Eskimos of Ivugivik, Que., on the 
linguistics of Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia, on the folklore of Acadian 
communities in the Atlantic Provinces, with observations on St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, and on the instrumental folk-music of southwestern Ontario. Staff 
members planned and supervised a number of projects carried out by other 
persons working under contract. These investigations were: Micmac Indians 
of New Brunswick; Naskapi Indians of Labrador; Montagnais-Naskapi 
Indians of the North Shore, Quebec; intra-tribal organization of the Iroquois 
of Ontario; traditions of the Ojibwa Indians, north shore of Lake Superior; 
Ojibwa Indians of southwestern Manitoba; changing social relationships of 
the Plains Indians; linguistics of the Abenaki Indians of Quebec; linguistics 
and folklore of the Micmac Indians of Gaspé; folk-music of Newfoundland; 
Acadian folklore of New Brunswick; folklore of North Shore of Quebec; 
French-Canadian material culture of Quebec. 


Members of the Ethnology Section represented the Museum at the 
following meetings: 6th International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, 34th Congress of Americanists, meetings of the 
Canadian Folk Music Society, annual meeting of the Anthropology and 
Sociology Section of the Canadian Political Science Association. 

The ethnological and historical collections were increased by 1,112 
catalogued specimens, making a total of 24,951. Tape recordings of folk- 
lore and folk-music, 1,448 in number, brought the collection up to a total 
of 18,568. 
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Canadian War Museum 


The Canadian War Museum is concerned with the collection, preserva- 
tion, and display of objects related to the military history of Canada and 
other countries of the world. 


The staff of the Museum was concerned during the summer and 
autumn of 1960 with the detailed examination of the Douglas Collection of 
the Royal Military College of Canada. A special exhibit was prepared and 
displayed during the opening of the new Royal Military College Library. 
The Douglas Collection consists of over 400 items, mostly of a military 
nature, such as muskets, swords, and armour. These items come from the 
four corners of the world and in some cases date back to the 15th Century. 

The re-cataloguing of the Museum trophies started in 1959 is progress- 
ing. During the past year 1,095 different types of pistols, bayonets, and light 
and medium machine guns have been examined, identified, and refurbished 
where necessary. 

The number of specimens added to the collection was 179. Loans made 
to other museums, educational institutions, and for special exhibits totalled 
110. Conducted tours were provided for 375 groups, a total of 10,236 indi- 
viduals, mainly from schools, colleges, and the Armed Forces. Total atten- 
dance for the year was 136,901. 


Common Services 


Both Branches of the National Museum are served by the Education, 
Museology, Library, Photography, and Mechanical Sections. An Assistant 
Director was appointed to supervise the interpretative program of the 
Museum, carried out by the Education and Museology Sections. Administra- 
tion and research remain the direct concern of the Director. 


The Education Section arranges public lectures, film showings, and 
guided tours, works with school classes and visiting groups, distributes 
publications, photographs, film strips, lantern slides and motion pictures, 
and operates the sales desk. The Section has the custody of a large collec- 
tion of half-tones and line cuts. In collaboration with the scientific sections 
it arranges loans of specimens to schools. 


The regular Museum Wednesday Evening Lecture Series consisted of 
18 lectures in English, with an average attendance of 370. On several occas- 
ions the total seating capacity of the lecture hall, 600, was used, and many 
persons turned away. Innovations this year consisted of a presentation of 17th 
and 18th Century chamber music, and a performance by a group of Ukranian 
folk singers and dancers. In addition to the regular lectures, four special 
presentations in English, some on the history of popular music, drew an 
average attendance of 450. The Saturday morning children’s program con- 
sisted of 21 presentations, mostly of educational motion pictures. Each of 
these was given at least twice, and the total attendance of the series was 
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25,337, or a capacity house for each showing. Efforts to establish a French- 
language lecture series continued. Two lectures and two motion pictures 
in French were presented, to a total audience of 347 persons. 

The experiment with children’s art classes, started last year, was con- 
tinued with even greater success. These classes provided instruction in the 
techniques of drawing, painting, and modelling, from professional instructors, 
but the primary purpose was to stimulate observation and interpretation of 
the objects in the Museum. 

The Ottawa Public Schools continued to use Museum facilities for 
Grade 7 classes. Each Thursday, for 14 weeks, five different Grade 7 classes 
visited the Museum for a lesson on Indians or on a natural history subject. 
Other organized groups receiving instruction or guidance totalled 122, of 
which 23 were French-speaking. A total of 4,348 persons were given this 
service. 

Loans of motion pictures to schools and other groups totalled 95; there 
were a few loans of film strips, photographs, or nature recordings. Steps were 
taken to organize the Museum’s collection of coloured transparencies so that 
sets of 2- by 2-inch slides may be available for loan or purchase. At present 
a set of 100 slides illustrating Canadian birds can be supplied. 

The facilities of the Museum are available to educational or cultural 
organizations for lectures, film showings, classes, or meetings. Thirty-five 
groups used the lecture hall during the year. Special facilities for classes were 
made available to the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, the Ottawa Valley 
Mineral Association, and the Ottawa Valley Weavers’ Guild. 


The projection equipment, which can accommodate all the standard 
types of lantern slides and motion pictures, has been renovated, and is being 
augmented by provision for use of magnetic sound track and cinemascope 
screen. 

The appointment of a designer of museum exhibits under the title of 
Museologist has permitted the organization of a Museology Section, con- 
sisting of the chief, three artists, and a display technician. The function of 
this group is to prepare, in collaboration with the scientific and mechanical 
staff, the designs for all exhibits and exhibitions, and aided by the mechanical 
staff, to install these displays. Plans for the revised exhibition halls have been 
under study by this group, and three large habitat groups of birds are now 
in preparation. In addition to the six temporary exhibitions the Museology 
Section prepared special exhibits on the following topics: poison ivy and rag- 
weed, the national days of New Zealand and Eire, and the mace of the North- 
west Territories. 

The approximate number of volumes in the Library as of March 31 was 
44,700. It has been difficult with a small staff to make progress in the renova- 
tion of the Library while carrying on the routine duties of ordering, cata- 
loguing, issuing, and locating references. The Librarian represented the 
Museum at the annual meeting of the Special Libraries Association, and the 
joint meeting of the Canadian Library Association and American Library 
Association. 
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The Photography Section became fully functional during the year, carry- 
ing out all requirements for printing and enlarging, and with the aid of new 
equipment, preparing negatives of specimens and drawings. A total of 
10,287 pieces were handled. The negative collection of the Geological Survey 
is still under the care of the Museum. 


The Mechanical Section provided cases, supports, and other furnishings 
for exhibits, particularly the fittings for the new bird habitat groups. Studies 
were carried out on new types of exhibition accessories, materials, and means 
of lighting. Experiments in the use of various plastics as exhibit materials were 
tried. The Chief of the Section visited the United States National Museum to 
observe the methods and materials being used in the new exhibition halls 
there. A very large task was undertaken by the Chief and the Draftsman to 
provide detailed plans and specifications for the proposed exhibition halls, 
storage rooms, and workshops, to be used by the Department of Public Works 
in carrying out the renovations. Liaison with officers of that Department has 
helped to make the Museum’s requirements better understood. Projects com- 
pleted by the Mechanical Section during the year numbered 331. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


Value of Canada’s Tourist Industry 


Travel earnings of $417 million in 1960 have dramatically changed 
the status of Canada’s tourist industry as an export commodity, jumping it 
from third place in 1959 to second place in 1960, surpassed only by 
newsprint ($757.9 million). It moved ahead of wheat ($410.5 million), the 
second export earner in 1959, and far ahead of wood-pulp ($325.1 million), 
aluminum ($269.4 million), and nickel ($258.3 million). During each of 
the past twelve years travel earnings have accounted for almost six per cent 
of Canada’s current income on the Balance of International Payments 
Account. 

Preliminary estimates by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicate that 
total expenditures of $417 million in Canada by travellers from all countries 
during 1960 was $26 million higher than 1959. United States residents spent 
$371 million in Canada, an increase of $20 million. Receipts from visitors 
from overseas countries also moved upward $6 million to a new mark of 
$46 million in 1960. Canadians travelling to other countries spent $632 
million, $34 million more than in 1959. This included $450 million spent in 
the United States and $182 million in overseas countries. 

There were some 29.7 million individual entries into Canada in 1960, 
a small decrease from 1959. On the other hand, Canadians went visiting a 
million more times than the 28 million recorded in 1959, 


Role of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau continued to play its role 
of a leader in encouraging the growth of Canada’s tourist industry. Its 
Ottawa headquarters received three-quarters of a million inquiries from 
around the world about Canadian travel. It continued to encourage greater 
co-ordination of Canada’s efforts in the international travel market at the 
annual Federal-Provincial Tourist Conference, which it sponsors, and took 
an increasingly active part in national and international travel organizations. 

As a result of legislation enacted by Parliament in the autumn of 1960 
tourist operators may now borrow funds from chartered banks for the 
expansion and improvement of their tourist facilities and services. 

In the summer of 1960 the Director of the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau visited Europe to explore the possibilities of increasing tourist 
traffic from Europe to Canada. In the course of his trip the Director visited 
ten countries and 15 major European cities. Conferences were held with 
Canadian Embassy officials, officers of Canadian transportation companies, 
travel agents, agents-general for Canadian provinces and the foreign directors 
of national travel offices. 

Ve, 
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Travel Bureau Activities in the United States Market 


In undertaking promotion in Canada’s main travel market—United 
States—the major efforts of the Bureau were concentrated in the fields of 
advertising and publicity which have proved to be the most productive. 

Advertisements were placed in some 60 magazines and 97 newspapers, 
with an aggregate circulation of about 141 million. For the 1960-61 fiscal 
year the advertising appropriation was almost $1.6 million. 

In 1960, the Bureau used a new theme in its advertising approach— 
the Trans-Canada Highway. The highway has now reached the stage of near 
completion which permits the Bureau to feature it as a major attraction. 

The special Atlantic Provinces Campaign, inaugurated in 1957, has 
been credited with a yearly increase of 10 to 20 per cent in tourist traffic 
into these provinces. 

The Travel Bureau’s field offices in New York City and Chicago handled 
nearly 100,000 inquiries. The Bureau opened a new office in San Francisco in 
July 1961. 

The function of these field offices is to supply Canadian travel informa- 
tion in their immediate areas, maintain liaison with individuals and agencies 
engaged in travel service and promotion in the United States and promote 
travel to Canada through free publicity in U.S. media. 


Other Media of Advertising, Promotion and Publicity 


As a step to intensify and extend the Travel Bureau’s advertising efforts 
in the United States in 1960 a spectacular electronic sign in Times Square was 
rented for 13 weeks. Thirty feet (two storeys) high and 32 feet long, this 
animated sign is located at 36th Street and Broadway. The New York Office 
recorded an increase of more than 40 per cent in inquiries the first month the 
sign was used. 

Canadian travel and wildlife films were distributed in the United States 
in co-operation with the National Film Board of Canada, the provincial 
travel bureaus and the major transportation companies. In the 1960-61 
fiscal year, expenditures by the Bureau will reach some $135,000. 

The Canadian Travel Libraries were enlarged thereby opening new 
avenues of distribution. The Travel Bureau’s contribution of 883 prints 
represents 56.7 per cent of the total supply. 

A total of 560 outlets served as distribution points throughout the 
United States for the 6,091 prints of the 172 titles available. Progressive 
withdrawal of four titles and 749 worn out prints was accomplished as new 
prints became available. New outlets continued to be established and the 
existing ones were reviewed with the aim of bringing them more in line 
with actual distribution potential in particular areas. 

Direct screenings of films in the U.S.A. rose to a new high of 110,752— 
an increase of 11.96 per cent over the previous year. Audiences totalled 
nearly 6 million. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau Ts 


In conjunction with its Travel and Wildlife Film Program the Bureau 
provided prints free for television broadcasting through a library maintained 
by the National Film Board in New York City. As of December 1960 there 
were 651 prints of 67 titles available from this library. 

Recorded telecasts for the year totalled 2,540 of which 298 were in 
colour, and these represented an increase of 37.1 per cent in telecasts over 
the previous year. This increase resulted largely from the use of the Tele- 
vision Brochure which offered stations a package series of 13 fifteen-minute 
travel films. 

One of the most successful ventures into television film broadcasting has 
been the two-to-three minute shorts or “televisits”. It is estimated that there 
have been 4,000 telecasts of the Bureau’s 20 televisit subjects. In 1960, a 
further series of nine televisit titles was commissioned and these were in 
distribution by the summer of 1961. 


Public Relations 


Up to this year the Bureau has conducted most of its public relations 
through its publicity section in Ottawa, and through the managers of the 
New York and Chicago Offices. The director also maintains direct contact 
with major publications in the United States. 

For several years the Bureau has studied ways of enlarging this public 
relations program to meet the competition from other nations, many of which 
spend large amounts to favourably influence editors, writers and travel offi- 
cials who can greatly affect the flow of tourists. The Bureau proposes to 
extend business courtesies and hospitality to these officials on the same scale 
as other countries and certain Canadian provinces. 

Early in 1961 the Bureau stepped up its activities in this field and 
invited to Canada travel editors of a number of major United States news- 
papers with a combined readership in excess of 9 million. These editors came 
to Canada individually and spent up to eight days visiting Montreal, Quebec 
City and the Laurentian and Collingwood areas. 

The Bureau also commissioned lecturers to show films and deliver talks 
on Canada in the major centres of the United States. The Bureau proposes to 
expand this program in future years. Publicity activities in 1960 were con- 
centrated on providing feature stories on request, supplying special articles 
to selected newspapers and assisting editors and writers in the preparation 
of articles and news-features on Canadian travel. Feature picture stories 
prepared during the year included: Winter Holiday in Canada, Camping in 
Canada’s National Parks, Trans-Canada Vacation Attractions, and Canada— 
White Wonderland. A total of 312 requests were filled with these features. 

A total of 1,339 illustrated articles were prepared for weekend travel 
sections in specific United States newspapers. 

More than 15,000 black and white photographs were distributed to 
newspapers, magazines and other publicity outlets. Colour transparencies out 
on loan totalled 1,459. 
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The Bureau’s photographic library added 4,401 black and white photos 
and 4,878 colour transparencies as a result of an extensive photographic 
program. 


Overseas Activities 


The Bureau continued to increase its distribution of publications and 
publicity material to overseas countries. This program was effected in co- 
operation with the Departments of External Affairs, Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, and Trade and Commerce, and with main transportation companies. 

More than 101,000 pieces of literature and over 6,000 posters were 
disseminated through these outlets abroad during 1960. 


Membership in Foreign and National Travel Associations 


The Bureau is affiliated with three international travel organizations— 
the International Union of Official Travel Organizations, the American Society 
of Travel Agents, the National Association of Travel Organizations and one 
national association—the Canadian Tourist Association. 

IUOTO is an organization of 77 nations and is the most respected 
international travel body in the world. The Director was elected to one of 
the two Vice-Presidencies of IUOTO for 1961. 

ASTA presents a unique opportunity to promote Canada’s travel industry 
through some 3,000 travel agencies. 

NATO is composed of leading travel officials in the United States and 
Canada and through valuable research and information provided by their 
National Headquarters the Bureau is able to keep abreast of current trends 
and developments. 

The Bureau gives financial support to the CTA and supports its cam- 
paign “Know Canada Better”, and its efforts to promote interprovincial 
travel. 


Travel Information Services 


During the year the Ottawa office serviced close to 700,000 inquiries of 
which some 250,000 required special attention by the Travel Counselling 
Unit. This is the largest volume of inquiries handled by any national travel 
organization in the world. 

A total of 37 booklets, folders, posters and maps including an all-new 
prestige booklet Adventure along the Trans-Canada Highway and a con- 
siderably improved edition of Invitation to Canada were published in the 
fiscal year. In addition, the Bureau produced two new posters and four new 
colour folders for distribution in 1961. Posters include Summer Fun In 
Canada and See Canada This Year while folders are entitled A Canadian 
Honeymoon, What to See from Sea to Sea in Canada, Fishing in Canada and 
Canada’s Vacation Weather. 
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Currency Exchange and Customs Exemption Program 


The Bureau distributes in the United States well over one million 
copies annually of its Border Crossing Information folder which includes de- 
tailed paragraphs explaining the exchange situation, customs exemption and 
other helpful information. In addition, more than 400,000 currency leaflets 
and nearly 24,000 posters urging the use of Canadian currency in Canada were 
displayed to the United States travellers at such places as customs ports of 
entry, hotels, motels, restaurants and department stores. A special poster out- 
lining customs exemption on purchases by United States residents was also 
displayed widely in these same areas. 


Distribution 


New mailing procedures and service equipment were installed in the 
Distribution Unit to expedite the flow and handling in 1960 of nearly six 
million publications and posters—almost 800 tons of material. 


Research and Statistics 


A total of 664,000 responses in the form of coupons from advertise- 
ments and letters of inquiry were processed to provide up-to-the-minute tab- 
ulations of media responses. This procedure is of increasing value in planning 
and executing advertising campaigns. 

The past year also saw a broadening of the tourist motivation studies 
which were instituted in 1959. In each year 140,000 respondents to the 
Bureau’s advertising were sent a questionnaire to determine their travel 
habits in Canada. Approximately 23,000 responses were received in each 
of the past two years. 


Administration Services 


During the year under review the office of the Chief Administrative 
Officer and the five divisions served the Deputy Minister and the Department 
generally, and assisted the Branches with administrative and technical 
services. 


Economic Division 


The primary function of the Economic Division is to carry out economic 
research and to provide advice on economic questions relating to the Depart- 
ment’s role in administering and developing the northern territories, and in 
the management of resources generally. 

The Division’s inquiries and advice range across the entire area of 
departmental activity. As in past years, economic considerations relating to 
transportation, mining and energy held primary positions in the Division’s 
work. Economic studies of territorial revenues and expenditures, of processing 
and marketing of resources, on water power, forest operations and other 
renewable resource development, and on tourism were undertaken also as 
circumstances required. 

Among its specific projects, the Division performed analytical work 
related to the territorial development roads program, to the Great Slave Lake 
Railway, and to the disposition of the Canol pipelines. It also made an 
economic evaluation of the Haines Highway from Haines, Alaska, to Haines 
JUNCHOR Yoke 

The Division provided consultation on matters of both policy and 
substance. Members of its staff represented the Department on a number 
of interdepartmental and special committees which met during the year. 


Editorial and Information Division 


This Division provides a centralized editorial and information service 
for the Department and for individual Branches. 

During the fiscal year, there was a large increase in the number of 
publications printed. A total of 232 individual publications—most of them 
of a technical nature—were printed, compared to 149 in the previous year. 
This total includes the publications of the Department of Forestry, which 
continued to be served by this Division during the year. 

Information activities included the preparation and distribution of 133 
press releases and 141 speeches and special articles. About 12,000 letters 
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from members of the public inquiring about subjects relating to the admin- 
istrative area of the Department were received and answered, 40,000 pieces 
of mimeographed information literature or publications being distributed to 
answer these as well as other requests. 

Duplication work was done for various departmental offices. This work 
and the Division’s own requirements entailed the preparation of 3,564 stencils 
and the use of 585,656 sheets of paper. 


Legal Division 


A complete legal consultative service to the Department is provided by 
the legal officers of this division. The division represents the Department in 
litigation and advises on the legal implications of policies, acts and regulations. 
Advice was given during the year on the drafting of agreements and other 
documents, legislation and regulations, and legal counsel provided to the 
Councils of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. Officers 
of the division also advised the Canadian delegation to international con- 
ferences with respect to legal matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Department. 


Personnel Division 


The Personnel Division is responsible for planning and executing the 
departmental personnel policy and provides an advisory service on personnel 
administration. Records designed to produce a variety of information affecting 
staff are maintained. Specialized services are provided in establishment and 
classification, staff training and employee welfare. During the year, a formal 
procedure for the submission and consideration of employee grievances was 
established. 

Members of the Personnel Division take an active part in the selection 
of candidates for promotion, and during the year, 127 competitions were 
held in the Department. 

The Division takes care of the staff needs of 5,050 employees, about 
half of whom are classified regular civil servants and teaching staff, with the 
remainder being in the category of prevailing rate employees. Of the total 
work force, about 825 are employed in northern Canada. During the 12 
months ended January 31, 1961, there were almost 500 new appointments 
in the Department. 

On April 1, 1961 a District Personnel Office was established at Fort 
Smith to implement departmental and personnel procedures and to formulate 
and recommend policy with respect to personnel procedures in the Mackenzie 
District. 


Purchasing Division 


The Purchasing Division is responsible for procurement of all supplies 
and equipment needed by the Department. It represents the Department in 
dealings with suppliers; examines and investigates equipment and supplies 
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and recommends what should be purchased; operates the central stationery 
stores; and assists in co-ordinating the transport and delivery of supplies to 
northern Canada. 

During 1960-61, there were 15,632 requisitions received and 15,557 
purchase orders issued. The Purchasing Division continued to serve the 
Department of Forestry during the fiscal year and this total includes the 
requisitions received from, and the purchase orders issued for, that Depart- 
ment. Operations of the Fort Smith sub-office of the Division during the 
fiscal year accounted for 3,287 purchase orders of the total. Business firms 
operating in the Northwest Territories received 36 per cent of the purchase 
orders issued by this office. 


Among the special purchases made by the Division were the highway 
maintenance machinery required by the Department to implement its 
responsibility for maintaining the Mackenzie Highway, prefabricated build- 
ings for northern use, furnishings and supplies for schools in the Northwest 
Territories, and acetylene-operated exploders which were tested by the 
Canadian Wildlife Service in the Meadow Lake area of Saskatchewan to scare 
off waterfowl feeding in the grain fields. 


Special Programs 


Roads to Resources 


Administration Services was responsible for the staff-work involved in 
negotiations with the provinces on the Federal-Provincial Roads to Resources 
program. Road construction projects proposed by the provinces were reviewed 
at a number of meetings of the Interdepartmental Roads Appraisal Committee 
on which the Departments of Public Works, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
and other interested federal agencies are represented. 

On October 18, 1960, an agreement was signed with Quebec whieh 
brought about the participation of all ten provinces in the program. The 
agreements envisage the construction of over 4,500 miles of development 
roads, at a total estimated cost of about $166 million. The federal govern- 
ment will share equally in the cost of these roads, up to a maximum contribu- 
tion of $74 million in each province. 


Campgrounds and Picnic Areas 


Administration Services was also concerned with two co-operative 
federal-provincial programs for the development of campgrounds and picnic 
areas. One of these, designed to provide facilities along the Trans-Canada 
Highway, involves a federal contribution of $2 million divided between the 
provinces in proportion to the highway mileage in each. The objective is to 
provide for a picnic ground every fifty miles, and a campground every hundred 
miles along the route of the highway. 
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The other program, called the Winter Work Campgrounds-Picnic Areas 
Program, placed no limit on the total amount of the federal contribution or 
the sites of the developments. The assistance was designed to encourage added 
employment during the winter months and to help the provinces in meeting 
the rapidly growing demand for camping facilities. During the winter of 
1960-61, eight provinces participated in this program, and federal payments 
to them totalled over $1,600,000. About 5,300 man-months of employment 
were provided. 
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Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre 


Under the Northern Affairs and National Resources Act of December 16, 
1953, the Minister was given the responsibility for fostering knowledge of 
the Canadian North and of the means of dealing with conditions related to its 
further development. The fostering of such knowledge is done in part by 
scientific investigation. To assist in the carrying out of this responsibility, the 
Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre was established in 1954, 
reporting through the Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Northern 
Development. 

The Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre has three main func- 
tions: collecting and disseminating technical and scientific information con- 
cerning the north, co-ordinating scientific research in the north, and sponsoring 
and conducting scientific research in northern Canada. 


Information 


Information concerning the north is provided primarily through the 
Northern Affairs Library which is part of the Northern Co-ordination and 
Research Centre. The Northern Affairs Library has the responsibility for the 
purchasing, collecting and storing of books, periodicals, reports and micro- 
filmed material dealing with northern Canada and other northern areas. It 
provides reference material to the Department and other agencies. The Library 
also maintains map collections of the north, catalogues and files photographs 
of northern subjects and circulates accession lists, periodicals, books and 
bibliographies. 

At present there are in excess of 5,000 books and periodicals on the 
shelves of the Library. During the year there have been more than 2,000 
books on loan and answers were provided for better than 600 inquiries. 


Co-ordination 


The Centre co-ordinates northern research by making available the 
Secretariat for departmental and interdepartmental scientific research 
committees. 

One officer serves as secretary to the scientific research sub-committee 
of the Advisory Committee on Northern Development. This sub-committee 
is made up of senior representatives of all departments carrying out scientific 
programs in the north. Another officer is the secretary to the Departmental 
Northern Research Committee, which is made up of all branch directors 
interested in northern research. 

It also co-ordinates northern research by issuing licences and permits to 
scientists, explorers and archaeologists wishing to carry out research in the 
north. During the year 64 scientists and explorers licences were issued by the 
centre and six permits to archaeologists and ethnologists. 
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The Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre carries out scientific 
research on northern subjects of two main types: 


The general type of research in which the Centre sponsors and conducts 
the program of investigation in northern Canada, other northern areas and 
in fields only marginally studied by other agencies. These studies have included 
biology, history, linguistics, physics, library administration and climate. 

The main program of research is directed towards social anthropology 
and related subjects. These are investigations into the effects of social and 
economic change on the living conditions of the northern native peoples 
and the resulting administrative implications. This program is carried out 
by seasonally employed research scientists, by scientists under contract to 
the Department and by those awarded grants-in-aid of northern research. 


Such scientists are available to provide professional advice and to 
study problems of immediate concern to the administrator. 


Projects 


Five social anthropology studies were undertaken in 1960. Of these 
four were new studies and one, at Lac la Martre, was the completion of a 
study begun in 1959. The new projects included an examination of the 
Eskimo settlements at Baker Lake which emphasized current caribou hunting 
practices. The Eskimo, Metis and Indian communities at Snowdrift and also 
along the Mackenzie River were all subjects of further anthropological sur- 
veys. An examination of the Eskimo community at Lake Harbour completed 
the program of studies in social anthropology for the year. 

During the same period, the Centre was responsible for sponsoring 
several other scientific projects. 

A demographic survey of native settlements in the Mackenzie Valley 
was completed. This study determined the bearing of many geographic 
features on the location of these settlements in relation to the provision of 
services and utilities. 

Eskimo administration in Canada, Alaska and Greenland was under- 
taken in order to evaluate the administrative methods in the three areas. 
This is a comparative study over a two-year period and the results will have 
value to the administration in Ottawa. 

The three main ethnic groups at Great Whale River in the Province of 
Quebec were the subject of a sociological examination. The Eskimo, Indian 
and white residents in the community were studied in the hope of under- 
standing more clearly the social relations, or the lack of them, among these 
three neighbouring groups of people. 
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Secretariat, Advisory Committee on Water Use Policy 


The purpose of the Advisory Committee on Water Use Policy, as 
established in 1955, is to advise the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources on federal policy on water uses. The Committee con- 
sists of the deputy ministers, or their representatives, of the following depart- 
ments: Agriculture, Finance, Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, National 
Health and Welfare, Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Trade 
and Commerce, together with the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs 
and the Secretary to the Cabinet. In addition, representatives from other 
federal agencies may be invited to attend from time to time. 


A Secretariat was established in 1956 to assist the Committee, and is 
responsible for liaison with various federal agencies and for the preparation 
of background papers on matters to be considered by the Committee. The 
Secretary also serves as secretary to the Canada-British Columbia Policy 
Liaison Committee, concerned with the development of the Columbia River. 

The Secretariat was engaged in the planning and the preparation of back- 
ground papers for the water sector of the national “Resources for Tomorrow” 
Conference. 


Resources for Tomorrow Secretariat 


The Secretariat was occupied during the fiscal year with preparations 
for the Resources for Tomorrow Conference to be held at Montreal, October 
23-28, 1961. 

Eighty background papers by specialists in the resource fields were 
prepared and processed for printing so that they could be made available 
two or three months before the Conference. 

With the approval of the National Steering Committee, a program of 
public information on the Conference and its subject matter was started. 
A Public Information Core Group was established to develop public interest 
in the Conference. Each of the Provinces also formed a committee to develop 
and co-ordinate information. 
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Appendix A 


SUMMARY OF REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 1960-61 


Revenues Expenditures 
ADMINISTRATION SERVICES ®)...tc..ctenl... $ 113.83 $ 991,021.42 
Contributions to the Provinces for Camp- 
ground and Picnic Area Developments .. 2,182,436.16 
Acquisition of Canol Pipeline System ............ 486,587.21 
NORTHERN CO-ORDINATION AND 
RESPARGH CENT R Bret © sio.ts seyret cite. 101,842.32 
NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH 
Branchaendnaimistiattonieen, oss. eeesesec-tcex +50 235,902.96 
National Parks and Historic Sites .................. 2,009,499.21 PDAS PES ABTA 
Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird 
HOUNGAMOUEMY Ris re.h hoc Ae he soee tes 5,000.00 
Grant in aid of the development of the Inter- 
national Peace Garden in Manitoba ........ 15,000.00 
National Aviation Museum ......................000.. PRAT IPI 
National Battlefields Commission .................... 178,099.00 
Canadiana WaAldlitem SErVCes neces. ieke 4,751.29 707,613.58 
2,014,250.50 23,936,700.92 
WATE Re RE SOURCES (BRANCH ity. gedrc css 325,380.17 2,011,745.30 
NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 
Branch AGministhatiOne es ete. sat none 225,325.06 1,306,903.62 
IE CEU C AUTO DmmmeMe eR ite erie eo ee Re cE ME hain ekewahe 9,318.58 6,937,239.08 
WelianemncdmeLnclstrialee seen eee rc cn sscee 127-5509) 1,816,800.73 
NAIKONe Lh ereitOry we nee eee eee he eee 312,764.53 5,032,884.20 
INOTUMWeEsSts POELILOTICS tote cacao ties nee neee seus 2,726,140.88 14,048,165.22 
ROAGS MILO mers CSOUTCESH Pee saicsaes seccouetysnkone jonente 12,000,000.00 
3,401,100.24 41,141,992.85 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA ................ 1,560.98 760,335.35 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
1 BSLW ERS BON UL of da telco Oe Ope ee at rere 2,814.82 2,682,515.54 
GING RUN bi Ra an a ee oe ear ee trie nn RE ea 725.00 
OW AIS: BORD IO BEA RIEL N Ma sesesassoctrcnseas 5,745,220.54 74,295,902.07 
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1. Mineral Production 


Nortuwest TEerRrtrorizs 


1959 1960 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
Grol dita Wate Mel eee eae 405, 922 ozs. 13, 626, 802 411,492 ozs. 13, 961, 924 
Silvera aeme tes nore sere 70,560 ozs. 61,937 73,041 ozs. 64, 904 
Copperarece teen re 986, 682 lbs. 292,157 1,250, 000 Ibs. 378, 625 
INCI ert avers te Sena 3, 841, 770 lbs. 2, 689, 239 4,700,000 lbs. 3, 200, 000 
Ritchblendémnne eee LO OooNlbSs 8,155, 729 655, 180 lbs. 5,077, 645 
VOTAT Se acearaeeeree — 24,825, 864 — 22,683, 098 
Yukon TERRITORY 
1959 1960 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
Golders. & saree ee ee 66,960 ozs. 2,247,847 77,770 ozs. 2, 638, 736 
Silversea sea a acct eee ens 7,054,632 ozs. 6,192, 556 6, 765,450 ozs. 6,011,779 
Tea die nae ee acpi oe 21,592,456 Ibs. 2, 290, 960 17, 546, 060 lbs. 1,873,919 
ZINC Ste ane ace hrs Be Le PS 13, 246, 532 lbs. 16205375 10,323,961 lbs. IL BY PAG 
G@aclomiurnie eee eee ene 141, 750 lbs. 181,440 143, 513 lbs. 203,788 
COalleprerres 2 tis tions he wee 3,879 tons 58, 200 4,945 tons 74,414 
ROMA Missed hs ete — 12,592,378 = 12,179, 852 
2. Timber Permits Issued and Volume of Timber Cut 1960-1961 
Northwest Territories 
No. of Permits issued Yukon Territory (includes Wood Buffalo 
National Park) 
ComimercitalePermitsr ane meeeeeee 42 3 
Other Permits: 
Free of fees and dues........ ai 2 
Hreerol dues se eee ae ee 10 = 
Dues paid See ee eee eee 227 118 
Toran Permits IssurD............. 286 123 


YUKON TERRITORY 


NortTHWEST TERRITORIES 


(INcLUDES Woop BurraLto NaTIONAL PARK) 


Volume of Timber Cut 


Round Fuel- Round Fuel- 
Lumber Timber wood Lumber Timber wood 
(ft.b.m.) (lin. ft.) (cords) Ties (ft.b.m.) (lin. ft.) (cords) Ties 
Commercial Per- 
TOTS eee OO (lel SOMME O44 HO SmmL ROO 9,675 19,508,547 2,400 591 —. 
Other Permits 
Free of fees and 
GNCS ence = 7,635 937 28, 366 120 100 
Free of dues.... — 256 410 — 495 — 
Dues paid...... 48,000 281,480 4,382 582, 298 1,269 == 
FOP AT cece: pets 7,019,189 1,183,889 7,189 9,675 19,503,547 613,064 2,475 100 
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3. Land Sales and Leases 
Northwest 
LAND SALES Yukon Territories 
Completed during year ey. teu.) ot ee 118 32 
New agreements of sale executed during year.................... 22 (a) 11 (c) 
Total number of agreements of sale inforce.................. 140 (b) 70 (d) 
Note: 
(a) includes 8 agreements for veterans 
(b) includes 104 agreements for veterans 
(c) includes no agreements for veterans 
(d) includes 27 agreements for veterans 
Lanp L&ASES 
New leases executed during year............000cc00ceeesccsecces. 158 85 
Assignments registered during year............2.-.00ccecccccceeee 33 
Leases in force 
SAG OLOTHR ATEN | cade cass a Sassy ia cee aici oe ome aa ee ee 10 20 
{COMMA CL CLE eee em eS nN eh cree cer, A PG eet bla ce 117 182 
IeNbagl ES Goel eee atte 2 ok eee Sod oo Rice TEEN eae 1 3 
CONAN Ri ds nites 5 de Saad, Aa meh Se EEE ee et eae 11 2 
Quay AN Oe eee PMI Gee he eet hdl SP baal, Sho ose cides ¢ 3 6 
TRYGXERELENG COD CEBU SiS ia pn od nth At ae oes RR Oe tie Oe an 1 2 
LEYS O YUE ce nouls oh Mela: drn these cele Ye eae CaO a ene mm ee 10 19 
NeSIC ential eemepe mye ee cite c tre meee oor e oy Mesh ae os Amare 2 239 86 
Mexcences Ol Occupationwa. se Ace. ei Sen ee lites ese aoe one 3 3 
RermaIsstonsitOnOCCUpVae yie ok esr cacadapric ccotes acess Conan we ii 1 
TRG O RAS Sel ona Sa Soa, Se. RPE gee ne ee eee ee Soe 396 324 
4. Progress in School Enrolment 
(Includes only children of school age 6—16th Birthday) 
1950-51 1960-61 
School In Per cent School In Per cent 
Age School In School Age School In School 
IBS nada se oe Ae es 2,464 194 8 3, 062 1,622 53 
Endiante®. Stee se 1,027 368 36 1,315 1,015 avy 
SOc he rere ten yx eerem 1,627 621 38 1,964 1,793 91 
5, 118 1,183 23 6,341 4,430 70 
*Includes Metis 
5. Enrolment in Vocational Training Classes 
Eskimo Indian Other Total 
Sin Johmebrank links se ee tee as oy Sa visverauns 43 49 26 118 
SPeClIa ll eCROUDICOUTSES a one ees ers fee. cise aya 97 19 45 161 
ONEEN ESO eee Re Re eee ee etnies eters ais 7 10 6 23 
SehoolsoutsideuNnws Lemus see years cs cai 8 13 33 54 
155 91 110 356 
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6. School Enrolment September 30, 1960 


Mackenzie Education District 


(Includes those over school-age (16) attending school as well as vocational trainees) 


No. Teaching 


School Rooms Staff Eskimo Indian Other Total 
Alan ikea. en scree 7 8 53 25 64 142 
AT CHICERICCEVLY. Chane tiene 1 1 —_— 13 — 13 
C@aimibnidge Baye rant aac eee D 2 34 — 1 35 
Coppermine ss. arene eon 2 2 36 — — 36 
Eortclrankiineses secre meee 2s 2 — 52 -— 52 
Homi GOodstlopesamna reer ate 2 1 — 11 a 18 
Forti Tiard) :atce2 © ane 1 1 — 20 6 26 
Horii McRhersonrencert rset ar 6 a — 97 29 126 
RortelNiorman= seen cimectet 2 2 — 17 30 47 
Rortabrovidencem eas aenee ener 2 2 — 40 9 49 
Honte Reso lutiOniaeee een eee 5 5 — 28 102 130 
Fort Simpson (incl. 1 Hospital 
GOLDY) so nie Ae oo eee 12 16 —_— 151 78 229 
Fort Smith (inel. 1 Hospital Room) 23 27 — 193 409 602 
Orbs Wii Gey cers cee a eeer eae eee 1 1 — 22 — 22 
Dllaiyeeuivierig, an mibevatacck ey verre meee 11 14 — 35 259 294 
*TInuvik (incl. 1 Hospital Room).... 29 35 319 140 194 653 
JeanaVarie iivience a lertan erences 1 1 — 18 — 18 
acdawMiartre:.as. tase eee 1 1 -- 34 — 34 
INVA IE eas eaeo occ ga bh De vod 1 1 —- 11 il 12 
Nornianp Welles eit inte eee 1 1 — 3 17 20 
OldsG@rowiyen then ye en te ee 2 2 — 46 11 57 
Reind ceri ovations asemsct see aes 1 1 14 — — 14 
[Ray sine aiin Aseaae DORR Om a aS Sm OETA e 3 & = 48 9 57 
Sit olny hina mk line ieee eee 5 14 40 32 108 180 
SHoOwariitenm ser caaee cee eee 1 1 — 32 — ay) 
Spence Bayview. hee eee eee 1 1 22 — — ep) 
BET G OVS GU K 10s, saa eas tact seeeeine ee 4 4 78 2 4 84 
**Discovery Yellowknife............ 1 1 — a 12 12 
Mellow knileveS < ye ree 18 25 — — 364 364 
iW ellowlnite*S:S:sst eee eee 10 10 _- PI 171 198 
158 192 596 1,097 1,885 3,578 


*The two hospital rooms operating at the beginning of the school year at Aklavik have been 
replaced by one at Inuvik. 

1This school opened after January 1, 1961. 

**Company School. 
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7. School Enrolment September 30, 1960 
Arctic Education District 


(Includes those over school-age (16) attending school as well as vocational trainees) 


No. Teaching 


School Rooms Staff Eskimo Indian Other Total 
PATO UICUENA Vin en arte ns aE tienes 1 1 30 _ — 30 
Ee Meare eh ters trite 1. Rea cae evenciave 3 3 fal — i 74 
Beleher islands eres cashes ee. «oc. 1 1 15 — — 15 
Broughitonulsland4....<0<esees. <>. 1 1 15 _- — 15 
B(PANE MO OLS tM. «wide tits, elerscsa 2 2 64 _- —- 64 
(Ghesteritel dainieher, se sere. < aac e as « 4 4 102 _- 4 106 
(CU Ghee REN) 0) crag hts Ree POS 1 1 12 — — 12 
Soraiiblar pounce. aisete crises sies ¢ 2 2 52 — 3 55 
ENS Kalin O1 O1N Unsere ae iothe erase crests sie e 2 2 26 _ —— 26 
lor © niin Ome erie < aiteete, aed ase ses 3 4 80 — i 87 
irowisiven: Bay vtec crete ett s 11 14 172 — 60 232 
Great WihalesRivers ces umesice. .o0 6 6 84 30 S 117 
T@loolikcmepcare cist tae ketsoe ce 2 2 26 -= — 26 
iIAbYea mail ie coerce eee ere 1 1 26 — = 2 
Bt] at Chess deteya oe Hirer reenact cx eae 1 1 31 — = 31 
RESO EUG Ces aa eae te eee acaehs tes 1 1 13 — — 13 
IZAN GNU GUNG ee ticcree owns tere 3) archer enere 1 1 22 — — 22 
J PNA Nel BRIG; AE Seeet ee Ce Ane Ore if 1 31 -- — 31 
POncielin le Ulery eet eons certs oars 1 1 19 — aa 19 
ROVUBLLarrisOtern +Ltanactiaacormbie eee 2 2 26 — 3 29 
IO VDRO Keer) ee tienen esate 3 3 104 — — 104 
Hiveeunlcrnpl and Otinrptctee tecarcdcteis steers) ctatsrsis i 4 4 95 -- 4 99 
EVECOIITCSIS AV ae cts, ohiwlaiesre avs sce if 1 26 — —- 26 
Sug Kemeer wie er eee eis Miierssevslans oe 2 2 56 oo — 56 
\iniarl cfs) asco Stemi Sees NS AOE ee 1 1 38 — — 38 
Wihale) Covela samme cain ecroce me's cs af 1 ae _— 7 30 
59 63 1, 259 30 94 1,383 
GRAND ShOTATS (56). ile sarc sae Die 255 1,855 1,127 1,979 4,961 


*Library room serves as a second classroom. 

Nore: Totals for staff and rooms include those for public, separate and company schools, but 
do not include community teacher positions in head offices at Fort Smith and Ottawa. 

1These schools opened after January Ist, 1961. 
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1. Location, Area and Comparative Statement of Visitors to the National Parks, 


April 1, 1960 to March 31, 1961 


* Major Historic Sites. 
— No Record. 


Increase 
or 
Province Area 1960-61 1959-60 Decrease 
NATIONAL PARKS 
Baril eee ac rece Alta. 2,564 sq. mi 1,078,008 980,069 + 97,939 
Cape Breton Highlands...N.S. 367 3 323,392 193,684  +129,708 
ED islam eee eee Alta. hey ns 198, 277 196,862 + 1,415 
UNG Vaeee canes eee eee N.B. rey 227, 262 199,777 + 27,485 
Georgian Bay Islands.....Ont. 5.4 = 19, 657 17,680 —-- 2,027 
GLACIER A eee tender 1B34Ci, 521 - 287 347) 60 
JaSpelae ne eee Alta. 4, 200 - 356, 538 324,857 + 31,681 
Kootensyeeaes ne BAC. 543 467,555 440,031 + 27,524 
Mount Revelstoke...... Bee 100 S 38, 634 16,089 -+ 22,545 
Rointpeelcess eee Ont. 6 Ni 545, 545 745,528  —199,983 
IBrincesAlioenteense ete Sask. 1,496 y 137, 801 136,818 + 983 
Prince Edward Island.....P.E.I 7 < 412, 463 224,781 +187,682 
Riding Mountain..........Man. 1, 148 os 629, 140 659,995 — 30,855 
St. Lawrence Islands......Ont. .27 (172 acres) 61, 522 53,745 + 7,777 
Waterton Lakes......... Alta. 203 sq. mi. 349, 496 340,220 + 9,276 
OHOwee co een eee Ba@e 507 . 65,071 70,001 — 4,930 
MerrawNovaniec. | cet N Le 156 ed 20, 000 -— + 20,000 
SUB LOvATM eet eee eater Te @yse ize 4,930,648 4,600,434  +330,214 
Increase 
or 
Province Area 1960-61 1959-60 Decrease 
NarIonaL Historic PARKS AND 
Masor Historic Sires 

*Alexander Graham Bell 
Museo tee cc ree N.S. 14 acres 59, 784 47,122 + 12,662 
*Batoche Mectoryea.. ances ee asks aQ5ee 5,896 936 + 4,960 
*Cartier-Brepeuti ssc. eee 120). 5 a — 10,365 — 10,365 
BHorteAmiliersteese a aoe erin 222 a 893 — + 893 
HortvA nner cesar peers N.S. Sil oe 57,140 31,159 + 25,981 
Hontebavelelordene eee aeerene Sask. 37 a 28, 992 15,499 + 13,493 
Mortebeause|ourss-5-- oe ee eee N.B. 81 Ss 31,719 21,369 + 10,350 
Horwehamibl vere eerie 1240). Deo tes 68, 738 67,488 + 1,300 
SHontelian cl ey eee are Bice 9 A 91,627 45,870 + 45,757 
Ror sennox¥ ase eee PAO: 210 s 30, 725 9,865 + 20,860 
Fortress of Louisbourg.......... N.S. 399.5 ee 23,915 21,625 + 2,290 
RortaVald enter Ont. 8 41,558 32,132 + 9,426 
Jao VINER, Agno eno 08 ceoee Ont. 8.5 we 35,449 28,732 + 6,717 
*(GrandsPréwe ed. ee ere N.S. 14 = 34, 361 38,981 — 4,620 
Hallifaxea@ivade lara eee N.S. 37 ss 204, 677 190,383 -+ 14,294 
ower Hort: Ganny.-eer eee Man. 13 s 42,787 33,229 + 9,558 
Port Royal Habitation.......... N.S. 20.5 oe 19, 842 28,071 — 8,229 
Fort erincetot Wales: 4.54.05 66 Man. 50 a 1 PAs 647 + 604 
Signal Hilla eee eee Nfld. mse 112,054 7,130 +104,924 

*Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 

Birthplace-peeare ee eee 1eQ)- Iie 6S 7, 634 5,993 + 1,641 
Woodsidertre.. cine ..7 ee Ont. 11 oe 5,170 4,972 + 198 
SUp-TODAI. ¢ co oe ee ee eee eee 904, 212 641,518 +262,694 
GRANDS LODAT yee roeree ners cee 5,834,860 5,241,952 +592,908 
National Aviation Museum (Ottawa) 36, 350 = + 36,350 


N.B.—No attendance records available for Wood Buffalo National Park, Alberta—N.W.T. 


(17,300 sq.mi). 
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2. Mileage of Park Roads and Trails 
. Motor Secondary Fire 
National Park Roads Roads Roads Trails 

Beantteraene: 44 LAG ay as chke bed sonauedae 216.50 158.25 705.75 
Cape Breton Highlands. ............... 57.06 10.42 63.94 21.87 
IGUESUSIAN Ce mere cet seek fonts 18.00 4.00 7.50 46.00 
[ites i cactree lohe eed ee ee ee 19.90 — 35.60 1.90 
Siereu a Faint) BURR? AIS) eae ISSA aOR Atenas ee — — 10.75 18.40 
Be CLACICE Serge tae ae tt Pe ee ce cura: 27.30 - — 126.50 
ARCO 25 ois Sine Js oie iio GR ON See 104.00 66.00 104.00 620.55 
KOO UCTAN TE LP soit © he oxcie'- 59.40 — 56.80 209.00 
= Mount evelstOke ise ncn seas nk 0 eae 26.20 50.00 
1 Star hls C75 ees Rie ete 5 canes aa ee 1E350 2.00 2.00 1.50 
ern Ce AUN GL Uae are agen eo eee 65.70 67.75 — 283.75 
Prince Mdward lsland ec. qisttseee aces ss < 20.00 7.00 2.00 
15Kelrhover dd Kol LEME) Tee Ae sing ge alo Siioe oan 75.50 13.56 95.00 17.00 
er IVeNTIYs GIN OVC cee ER RIAA aol aes FAP ores ews > S208 1.40 3.50 6.65 
WiStentons la Kes aos puerta or eras: 42.70 — 18.50 105.00 
NEG) Oe WE ees Secs tara nck ce “EN A \ ane 41.10 — 45.00 246.00 
Toran 817.39 172.13 600.84 2,461.87 


* Some sections still under construction. 


3. Forest Fire Losses in the National Parks 


Number of Fires Area Burned (Acre) 


Suppression Cost 


Park 
55-59 av. 1960 55-59 av. 1960 55-59 av. 1960 

Banter pice tees ae as ey 10 2.0 <0 335.09 261.00 
JASDELMS Cees a atin dahnue ah 5 3.4 4,800.0 560.81 21,155.88 
GISGleI a te Ran en dnd 2.6 1 18398) 47.0 2,597.10 831.00 
INBOLER AVA eee eee oe 1.6 3 24.7 sat 1,580.73 155.17 
LV OROs ee Pree rites 5.4 5 178.0 2,402.0 Mla call 60, 861.59 
Mount Revelstoke............ 1.0 1 .8 1,280.0 384. 27 9,045.02 
Watertoneliakeswe 5 ose. 6 0 — — 17.36 — 
TAT sland eee cee hs 4 0 8 ~- 3.50 — 
BrincerAl bert .ieseers 27s... tei eo 1 18.3 _. 335.26 9.30 
Riding Mountain.. : 4.6 if 528.8 595.2 838.54 4,545.90 
Georgian Bay.. hee ak 22 — — — -— — 
St. Lawrence Islands.......... 12 —- 8 — 18.86 — 
Rointeleelee wre ces. nate ane av — al — 3.00 — 
IFNINGy aeons oe acts 4 — — — 2.00 — 
Prince Edward Island......... 1.0 — 4 —— 1.20 — 
Cape Breton pa ae ae 6 1 1.6 — 144.71 — 
Terra Nova.. te 4 2 ilk 1.0 9.00 157.50 

ORAL. ees cee 33.6 36 774.3 9,125.8 10, 658. 70 97 , 022.36 

Causes Size Classes 

(Campfires ett eee ee 5 A —Less than j acre......... 22 

Shrivol arse Boe yee ee 7 iB Oracres Se sae eee 5 

SeLtlersae eer eer rac tae C1—10-100 ACTOS Waene cee 2 

1atewl eRe an io Re gonee 4 C2—100-500 acres............ 4 

Hole leet eee eee cleo 10 D —Over 500 acres.......... 3 

Industrial Operations..... 1 <= 

Imcendianycner ener «os * MOURN te meee 36 

eu ICa VOLS aaamcunei <is Xi 

IRICEN AGVGh ai On ee eee 4 

UNO Wilmer epee eet ty 0 

TORATHE Asks aoa 36 
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4. Major Construction in Parks 


National Park By National Parks By Private Enterprise 


Residence and equipment building 89 building permits issued for a 


Care BRETON 
Eigen AN Sienna 


GK STAN Dine de orate 


GrorGIAN Bay ISLANDS. 


at the Healy Creek warden sta- 
tion. Equipment building at Bow 
Summit. Ski Patrol Hut at 
Mount Whitehorn. Two-car ga- 
rage at Superintendent’s resi- 
dence. New service station in 
Government compound. Three 
service buildings and staff quar- 
ters at Tunnel Mountain camp- 
ground. New ranch house, locat- 
ed outside of the park, at the 
Yaha Tinda Ranch. 


Addition to the administration 


building. Comfort station and 
laundry building at Ingonish 
Beach campground. Garage and 
fire equipment building at Big 
Intervale warden station. Chlo- 
rinator buildings at Cape Breton 
Highlands Bungalows and Cheti- 
camp campground. 


New administration building com- 
pleted and occupied on Novem- 
ber 25, 1960. A new compound 
area is under development. A 
new sewer system including a 
lift station and lagoon disposal 
and water filtration plant at the 
Headquarters area. 


New serviced campground having 
capacity of 235 tents at Point 
Wolfe is under construction. 
Twenty-nine lot trailer park com- 
plete with water, sewer, and elec- 
tricity connections. 


Equipment and boat storage shed. 
Two kitchen shelters. 


Staff quarters at Miette Hot 
Springs. Ablution building at 
Whistler Mountain ski hill site. 
Headquarters cabin on Blue 
Creek warden district. Light 
plant building at Snaring and 
Whirlpool warden headquarters. 


Warden patrol cabins in Floe Lake 
and Verdant Creek districts. 


Four staff residences; one kitchen 
shelter at Heather Lake. 


total construction value of 
$1,042,951. A permit was issued 
valued at $314,500 for a 50-unit 
motel development. Permits 
were issued for: two apartment 
buildings; addition of a conven- 
tion hall and five rooms at Tim- 
berline Hotel; sixteen units at 
Archway Motel; central building 
and service station at Saskat- 
chewan Bungalow Camp; new 
central building at Johnston 
Canyon Bungalows; two business 
blocks; addition of a class-room 
and thirteen rooms at Banff 
School of Fine Arts; eight new 
private residences; new residence 
and store at Lake Minnewanka 
concession. 


Building for metal work at the 


New Brunswick School of Arts 
and Crafts. Department of Agri- 
culture—a new storage cellar and 
workshop at Herring Cove. 


Addition to main auditorium— 


Midland Y.M.C.A.; Arts and 
Crafts building and addition to 
main building-London Y.M.C.A.; 
Campers double cabin—Calvary 
Baptist Church camp. 


70 building permits issued for total 


construction value of $569,954. 
The gymnasium arena in the 
Jasper townsite had a building 
permit issued for $270,694. Six 
residences and one service station 
were completed. Still under con- 
struction; Whistler Mountain Ski 
Chalet; nineteen private resi- 
dences; hotel; apartment block; 
parish hall; nine cabins at the 
Jasper Park Lodge. 


Staff building at Vermilion Cross- 


ing Bungalow Camp. 
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4. Major Construction in Parks (Continued) 


National Park By National Parks 


By Private Enterprise 


POINT PHEBE...05.-55 seer « New administration building com- 
pleted and occupied in February 
1961. New entrance gateway un- 


der construction. 


New sanitary sewer system and 
winter water supply in Waskesiu 
townsite. New bunkhouse facil- 
ities. Hay shed 16 feet by 80 feet 
at Meridian Warden headquar- 
ters. 


Prince Epwarp Istanp Extension to administration build- 
ing; warden residence; pro shop 
at Green Gables golf course; 
extensive improvement to camp- 
sites include the addition of a 
sewer system, electricity, three 
toilet buildings and three kitchen 
shelters. 

Riping MountTaIn...... Duplex staff residence; warden 
residence at Ranch Creek; addi- 
tion to warden station residence 
at Vermilion River; central 
service garage; four portable fire 
lookout cabins; kitchen shelters. 


Sr. LAwRencsE Isnanps.. Boat dock; six wells; boathouse and 
150 feet of new sea wall at Mallo- 
rytown Landing. 

LER RACN GOV Al ssc. detseice-c Administration building; central 
garage; generator building; boat 
gear building; oil and grease stor- 
age building; lookout building at 
Ochre Hills. 

WATERTON LAKES....... The swimming pool was completed 
and opened to the public June 10, 
1960. Residence for townsite 
warden. Two comfort stations at 
Emerald Bay. 


New garage, stores and workshop 
buildings in Government com- 
pound. Residence and entrance 
gate building at the western en- 
trance. Residence for Chief 
Warden. 


Motel completed; two summer 
dwellings; Manager’s residence 
and two toilet and laundry build- 
ings at Waskesiu Bungalow 
Cabins. 


48 building permits were issued for 
a total construction value of 
$106,235. The new R.C.M.P. 
detachment and residence valued 
at $44,164. Permits issued for a 
service station addition; two 
cottages and five cabins. 


Alberta Motor Association office 
and living quarters; duplex 
and one private residence; two 
cabin units at Franklin Motel. 


5. Statement of Large Mammals in Fenced Enclosures in National Parks 


Buffalo Elk Moose Mule Deer Total 
anit earkeraddock- se. adic 4 — — — 4 
Elk Island Park Paddock........... 650 172 139 178 1,139 
Prince Albert Park Paddock........ 10 —_ — a= 10 
Riding Mountain Park Paddock..... 25 — — — 25 
Waterton Lakes Park Paddock...... 18 — — = 18 
= 707 172 139 178 1,196 
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6. Reduction of Mammals 


Number Disposal of 
National Park Mammal Killed Meat and Hides 
BANERE ase ea ete Elk 193 Meat and hides sent to the Indian Affairs 
Branch. 
Buffalo 1 Hide sold to Mr. N. K. Luxton, meat used 
at departmental work camp. 
Lee UHM So odes oeee Saws Buffalo 38 50,137 lbs. of meat and 103 hides sent to the 
Elk 106 Indian Affairs Branch. 
Moose 35 21,615 lbs. of meat and 45 hides sent to the 
Deer if Northern Administration Branch. 
One buffalo carcass donated to the United 
Nations at New York on behalf of the 
Department of External Affairs. 
One elk carcass donated to the Northern 
Alberta Pioneers and Old Timers Asso- 
ciation. 
Beaver 51 Pelts were sold for $395.87. 
PRINCE ALBERT... 5..4 00000 Elk 22 Meat and hides sent to the Indian Affairs 
Branch. 
Buffalo 5 Meat used at departmental work camp. 
Ripinc MowuntTaIn.......... Elk 24 22 carcasses and 18 hides sent to the Indian 
Affairs Branch. Two carcasses used at de- 
partmental work camp. 
Buffalo 11 11 carcasses sent to Indian Affairs Branch 


11 hides retained for departmental use. 


7. Tablets Unveiled in 1960 


Title 
Jonathan Sewell (French and English) 


Maillou House (French and English) 
Laurier House (French and English) 


New England Planters (English) 
Emily Ferguson Murphy (English) 


Location 


Quebec City, P.Q., 

87 St. Louis St. 

Quebec City, P.Q. 

1 Si, Woe. Sie 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Laurier Ave. East and Chapel Streets. 
Horton Landing, N.S. 

Edmonton, Alberta, 

Emily Ferguson Murphy Park. 
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8. Members of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada 


Dr. C. B. Fergusson, Halifax, N.S. (Chairman). 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. A. d’Eschambault, Genthon, Man. (Chairman) Deceased 
May 18, 1960. 

Dr. Walter N. Sage, Vancouver, B.C. Appointment expired May 19, 1960. 

Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist, Ottawa, Ont. 

Dr. A. G. Bailey, University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. Resigned 
October 7, 1960. 

Richmond Mayson, Esq., Regina, Sask. 

Edouard Fiset, Esq., Quebec, P.Q. Appointment expired October 26, 1960. 

Jules Bazin, Esq., Montreal, P.Q. 

O. L. Vardy, Esq., St. John’s, Nfid. 

Dr. D. G. Creighton, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Dr. A. R. M. Lower, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

R. Earl Taylor, Esq., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Richard Y. Secord, Esq., Winterburn, Alta. 

Miss Margaret A. Ormsby, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. Appointed 
May 19, 1960. 

W. D. Smith, Esq., Brandon College, Brandon, Man. Appointed May 19, 1960. 

Clifford P. Wilson, Esq., Assistant Director, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Major Charles Gwyllym Dunn, Quebec, Que. Appointed November 3, 1960. 

John P. Palmer, Esq., Saint John, N.B. Appointed March 23, 1961. 

J. D. Herbert, Esq., Chief, National Historic Sites Division, Ottawa, Ont. (Secretary). 


9. Banding of Wild Birds 


Species Number 
Banded in 1960 

TO rokce line idiot OOLS arena teal ratte rsa era di ae i ona Ae A aes ee aay hee 35,919 
ERSBRERS oo cdo Coupee Cae DES CART TE ae eee ey ee ee eee ee 15,305 
ANT SUS PSN RIN. Sod bing Sado & SOLO DOOR TIOOD 5 OE e eT Le es a, he eee ee 1 
Wolonymnestincawabera pice Saad ete cere obec te A bis ia atersnav es slate voates Aan eka ane 29, 754 
CHAE TEES SAY OVA ERLE IEM sa aeee Mem 5 Bes ae Ae ne ee nO er ee ee ee ee 43,441 
NEES ace SS och eae ae ee A or A Sk Cee 124,420 

ANG CCRLORCL AUGER ete eae cet 8. soainsy ie) Stouy aiiiss aus ee ass eeslien Pla vara zee eta ie atte 1,575; 052 
BANGLE CM OIC SRRECOVETECIMLO ICL ALC Ate We, Featache, ferric utes OE Deke bctA ero AE ccd Sos Beste ee 187, 471* 


*(This total includes birds banded in Canada and recovered in Canada 
or elsewhere, as well as birds banded outside Canada and recovered in this 
country.) 


10. Licences and Permits Issued Under the Migratory Birds Convention Act 


Number 

Nature of Permit or Licence Issued 
Rowollect; birds tor sClenbilkCMMUEDOSES= tare ets lo ances oneccid = Pataca els oes sntreeits oie « 439 
Lowrakemiloratory binds tOmpnropara LOM eb ctinc saree scrote ac anisle ld «isl ceianrae otros onde 9 
LOMPOSSESSEMICT ALOR a DiC Sil Ole PLODAM ALON ae tie -leraiaerds cowis neler b ietcte heel awed 701 
Jalcoye:| giviolS oy tively aes Caa neon as oS Sa ne fo Ue SCOR tue CUO On EE Rn Oe Boone oaarnae mio ootow onc 216 
LMG etiTs a6 ACOA eo ae UNI © co Bi Bs OO Ome CO Ore ta Te RO ete SIC eae aan nena 84 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Natural History Branch and Human History Branch 


Wednesday Evening Adult English Lectures 


“The New Russia”—Larry Henderson, Toronto. 

“Down Among the Fishes”’—John F. Storr, Ph.D., University of Buffalo. 

“Discovering the Ancient History of the Yukon”’—R. S. MacNeish, Ph.D., National 
Museum of Canada. 

“Nature Nearby”—James A. Fowler, Cranbrook Institute of Science. 

“Peaks, Passes and Packs”—J. O. Wheeler, Ph.D., Geological Survey of Canada. 

“Austria—Gayest Holiday of All’—Neil Douglas, Meriden, Connecticut. 

“The Origin of the Canadian Eskimos”—Lawrence Oschinsky, Ph.D. National 
Museum of Canada. 

“The Challenge of Asia”—Larry Henderson, Toronto. 

“The Belcher Islands Eskimo”—Milton Freeman, B.Sc., McGill University. 

“17th and 18th Century Music’—-The Ottawa Baroque Ensemble, commentary 
by George A. Proctor, Ph.D., National Museum of Canada. 

“Adventure in Yucatan”—E. L. Bousfield, Ph.D., National Museum of Canada. 

“Pakistan Today’—The Honourable Samuel Martin Burke, High Commissioner 
for Pakistan. 

“Northland Flowers”—W. K. W. Baldwin, M.A., National Museum of Canada. 

“Ontario Digs’—James V. Wright, M.A., National Museum of Canada. 

“Manitoba Medley’—W. W. H. Gunn, Ph.D., Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 

“Ukrainian Concert’—The Ukrainian Folk Ensemble of Montreal, Peter 
Marunczak, Director, with Miss Lubo Zuk, pianist. 

“The Tinkers of Scotland”’—F. G. Vallee, Ph.D., McMaster University. 

“Perfumes”—C. G. Boyer, Vinant Limited, Montreal. 


Special Adult English Lectures 


“The Evolution of Jazz in New Orleans”—Ottawa Traditional Jazz Society. 

“Dixieland Jazz Moves Up River’—Ottawa Traditional Jazz Society. 

“A Tribute to the Jazz Pioneers”—Ottawa Traditional Jazz Society. 

“Chogolisa” (“The Bride’s Peak”), and “Agriculture in Japan”’—film program, 
provided by the Japanese Embassy. 


Adult French Lectures 


“L’étang”, “Klee Wyck”, “Il était une chaise”, “Chasseurs de caribou”, “Pécheurs 
de Terre-Neuve”’—film program. 

“Les charpentiers de la forét”, “Capitale de l’or”, “Sports et Transports”, “Angoti”— 
film program. 

“Populations indigénes des Andes”—J. A. Vellard, Ph.D., Institut Francais d’études 
Andines, Lima, Peru. 

“Parfum”—C. G. Boyer, Vinant Limited, Montreal. 


Saturday Morning Children’s Programs 


“Kingdom on the Waters”’—-Hungarian nature film. 

“White Wilderness”—Walt Disney nature film. 

“Northwest Passage”—feature film involving Abenaki Indians. 

Pottery making demonstration by A. M. Kinsey, National Museum of Canada; 
films “Peter and the Potter”, “Animals of Alaska”. 

“The New Boat”, “Letter from Indonesia”—film program. 

“Seal Island”, “Behind the Scenes of Walt Disney Studio”—film program. 

“Angotee”, “Above the Timberline”’—film program. 

“Louisiana Story’—Robert Flaherty documentary film. 
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Talk, with rapid sketches of marine life, and film “Underwater with a Camera” 
—John F. Storr, Ph.D., University of Buffalo. 

“Folk Song Fantasy”, “Children’s Concert”, “Arctic Dog Team”—film program. 

“Northwest Passage”—repeat showing. 

“Sequoia’—natural history feature film. 

Japanese program: Paper folding, dances, film—presented with the co-operation 
of the Citizenship Committee on Children and the Japanese Embassy. 

“Nanook of the North’—Robert Flaherty—documentary film. 

Talk on care of pets—K. G. Switzer, Director, Ottawa Humane Society. 

“The African Lion”—Walt Disney nature film. 

“Newfoundland Scene”, “Wonders in a Country Stream”, “Wonders in the Desert” 
—film program. 

“Ti-Jean in the Land of Iron”, “The Chairmaker and the Boys”, “Birds of the 
Prairies” —film program. 

“Canoes and Canoeing”’—Larry Allen, Ottawa; also films “Portage” and “The 
Beaver”. 

“Legend of the Raven”, “Energetically Yours”—film program. 

“The Silent World”—Cousteau underwater feature film. 
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LIST OF TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 1960-61 
National Parks Branch 


Canadian Wildlife Service 


Translations of Russian Game Reports 


Acclimatization of Muskrats in the U.S.S.R., 1960. 


Wildlife Management Bulletins 


Co-operative Investigations on Barren-Ground Caribou, J. P. Kelsall, Series 1, No. 
15s 


Technical Articles 


The Survival of the Wood Bison (Bison bison athabascae Rhoads) in the North- 
west Territories, A.W.F. Banfield and N. S. Novakowski, Nat. History Papers, 
Nat. Museum Canada, No. 8, 1960. 

American Widgeon and Pintail in the Maritime Provinces, C. O. Bartlett, Can. 
Field-Nat., 74(3):153-155, 1960. 

Coelosomie Chez un Foetus de Bison (Bison bison), L.P.E. Choquette, et al. Can. 
Vet. Jour., 1(9):403, 1960. 

Assortative Mating and Reciprocal Difference in the Blue-Snow Goose Complex, 
F. G. Cooch, and J. A. Beardmore, Nature, Vol. 183:1833-1934, 1959 (not 
included in 1959-60 report). 

Autumn Weights of Blue Geese (Chen caerulescens), F. G. Cooch, G. M. Stirrett 
and G. F. Boyer, Auk, Vol. 77: 460-465, 1960. 

Ecological Aspects of the Blue-Snow Goose Complex, F. G. Cooch, Auk, Vol. 
78:72-89, 1961. 

Further Notes on Interspecific Competition Among Hole-Nesting Ducks, A. J. 
Erskine, Can. Field-Nat., 74:161-162, 1960. 

Mallard Goes North After Nesting, J. B. Gollop, Blue Jay, 18(2):77. 

The Blue Goose in Western Saskatchewan, J. B. Gollop, Blue Jay, 18(2):78. 

Spring Goose and Crane Concentration Areas, J. B. Gollop, Blue Jay, 19(1):22-23. 

Arctic Expert Test, J. P. Kelsall, A. G. Loughrey and R. C. Stewart, North, 
Vol. VII, No. 6, 1960. 

Antler Oddities in the Deer Family, E. Kuyt, Blue Jay, Vol. XVIII, No. 1:40. 

Migratory Congregations of Hawks, E. Kuyt, Blue Jay, Vol. XIX, No. 1:23. 

Research on Arctic Fox Cycles in Central Keewatin District, N.W.T., A. H. 
Macpherson, Arctic Circular, Vol XIII, No. 3:31-34, 1960. 

Factors Affecting Reproduction of the Canada Goose, D. A. Munro, Proc. XII 
Internat. Ornith. Congress, Helsinki (1958):542-556, Pub. 1960. 

Botanical Collections in the Black Lake Region of Northern Saskatchewan, 1960, 
G. W. Scotter, Blue Jay, 19(1):28-33, 1961. 

An Observation of Interspecific Strife Between Barrow’s Goldeneye and Lesser 
Scaup, L. G. Sugden, Can. Field-Nat., 74(3):16, 1960. 

Breeding Range Extensions of Two Ellesmere Island Birds, J. S. Tener, Can. 
Field-Nat., 75(1):51. 


Papers Presented 


Preliminary Reports on Experimental Reclamation with Thiodan, J. P. Cuerrier, 
Mid-West Wildl. Conf., Toronto, December 1960. 

Natural Resources and American Citizenship: A Critique of the 25th North 
American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference, W. Winston Mair, 
Dallas, March 1960. 
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Report of Wetlands Committee, Internat. Assoc. of Game, Fish and Conserv. 
Commissioners, V. E. F. Solman, Denver, September 1960. 

Experimental Use of Acetylene Exploders to Control Duck Damage, W. J. D. 
Stephen, North American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference, 
Washington, D.C., March 1961. 

Polythene Bags as a Means of Transporting Live Trout, J. C. Ward, J. P. 
Cuerrier, and A. C. Colbeck, Great Plains Fishery Workers Conference, 
Calgary, March 1961. 


Mimeographed Reports 
Game Preserves, Reserves, and Sanctuaries in the Yukon and N.W.T. of Canada— 
Information Sheet, November 1960. 
Investigations on the Effects of Bacillus thuringiensis, G. R. Corlett, January 1961. 


History of the Buffalo of Wood Buffalo National Park, Wainright, Alberta, 
January 1960. 


Water Resources Branch 


Water Resources Papers 


No. 119. St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay Drainage, Water Years 1955-56, 
1956-57. 


No. 123. Atlantic Drainage, Water Years 1956-57 and 1957-58. 


Mimeographed Reports 


1. Principal Thermal-Electric Generating Stations in Canada with Generating 
Capacities not less than 1,500 kw., at 31 December 1959, Bulletin No. 2703. 


2. Principal Hydro-Electric and Hydraulic Developments in Canada at 31 Decem- 
ber 1959, with Total Installed Capacities not less than 2,000 hp., Bulletin 
No. 2704. 


3. Progress in Electric Generation in Canada—1960, Bulletin No. 2720 (English 
and French). 


4. Water Power Resources of Canada, Bulletin No. 2721 (English and French). 


5. Principal Hydro-Electric and Hydraulic Developments in Canada at 31 De- 
cember 1960, with Total Installed Capacities not less than 2,000 hp., Bulletin 
INOE 2722. 


Natural History Branch of the National Museum 


Noteworthy Accessions to the Mammal Collection. A.W.F. Banfield. Nat. Mus. 
Canada, Natural History Papers, 6: 1-2. 1960. 

The Survival of the Wood Bison in Wood Buffalo Park, N.W.T. A.W.F. Banfield. 
Nat. Mus. Canada, Natural History Papers, 8: 1-6. 1960. 

Canadian Atlantic Sea Shells. E. L. Bousfield. Nat. Mus. Canada, Misc. 178: 1-72. 
1960. 

A Giant Ultra-Abyssal Cocculina (Mollusca, Gastropoda) from the Argentine 
Basin. A. H. Clarke, Jr. Nat. Mus. Canada, Natural History Papers, 7: 1-4. 
1960. 

Catalogue and Illustrations of Mollusks described by W. Newcomb with Bibliog- 
raphy and Biographical Résumé. A. H. Clarke, Jr. Bull. Amer. Paleont., 
46(88): 130-160. 1960. 

Mollusks Collected at the Surface of Ice Island. Scientific Studies at Fletcher’s 
Ice Island, T-3, 1952-55. A. H. Clarke, Jr. Geophysics Res. Directorate 
GeSTACH = 321145, 1960: 

Structure, Zoogeography and Evolution of the Abyssal Mollusk Fauna. A. H. 
Clarke, Jr., Amer. Malacol. Union, Ann. Rept. for 1960: 20-21. 1961. 
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New Localities for the Plains Spadefoot Toad, Tiger Salamander and the Great 
Plains Toad in the Canadian Prairies. F. R. Cook, Copeia, 1960 (4): 363-364. 
1960. 

Additional Records of Stream Salamanders in New Brunswick. F. R. Cook and 
J. S. Bleakney. Copeia, 1960 (4): 362-363. 1960. 

Further Records of the Eastern Blacknose Dace in Nova Scotia. F. R. Cook. 
Can. Field-Nat., 75(1): 51-52. 1961. 

Red Phase of the Red-backed Salamander from New Brunswick. F. R. Cook. 
Can. Field-Nat. 75(1): 53. 1961. 

A Bryological Contribution from Florida. H. A. Crum and L. E. Anderson. The 
Bryologist, 63(1): 32-46. 1960. 

Bryophytes of the Mont Tremblant Region. H. A. Crum and H. Williams. The 
Bryologist, 63(1): 59-63. 1960. 

Three New Species of Fissidens. H. A. Crum. The Bryologist. 63(2): 93-98. 1960. 

A Hadrosaurian Ichnite. W. Langston, Jr. Nat. Mus. Canada. Natural History 
Papers, 4: 1-9. 1960. 

The Vertebrate Fauna of the Selma Formation of Alabama, Part VII: The 
ee ee W. Langston, Jr. Fieldiana: Geology Memoirs, 3 (6): 315-361. 
1960. 

List of the Marine Fishes of Canada. D. E. McAllister. Nat. Mus. Canada, 
Bulletin, 168: 1-76. 1960. 

Le Gasterosteus wheatlandi, nouvelle especé de poisson pour la province de 
Québec. D. E. McAllister, Le naturaliste Canadien, 87(5) 117-118. 1960. 
Keys to the Marine Fishes of Arctic Canada. D. E. McAllister. Nat. Mus. Canada, 

Natural History Papers, 5: 1-21. 1960. 

The Birds of West-central Ellesmere Island and Adjacent Areas. D. F. Parmelee 
and S. D. MacDonald. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin 169: 1-103. 1960. 

Bor Tornetrask reglaras. A. E. Porsild. Roy. Swedish Acad. Sci., 50: 96-97. 1960. 

The Geological Record of Evolution. L. S. Russell. Roy. Soc. Canada, Studia Varia, 
4: 3-11 1960. 

Fossil Mammals and Intercontinental Connections. L. S. Russell. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, Studia Varia 4: 63-78. 1960. 


Human History Branch of the National Museum 


Ethnic Relations and Marginal Man in Canada. A. Balikci. Human Organization, 
19(4): 170-171. 1960. 

Indian Days on the Western Prairies. M. Barbeau. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin 
163: 1-234. 1960. 

Huron-Wyandot Traditional Narratives. M. Barbeau. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin 
165: 1-338. 1960. 

A Cape Dorset Culture Site on the West Coast of Ungava Bay. W. S. Laughlin 
and W. E. Taylor. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin 167: 1-28. 1960. 

The Lucas Site, Inverhuron, Ontario. T. E. Lee. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin 
167: 29-79. 1960. 

Archaeological Activities in Canada, 1957-58. R. S. MacNeish. Bibliographic 

Bulletin of American Anthropology 19. 1960. 

Problems of Circumpolar Archaeology as seen from Northwest Canada. R. S. Mac- 
Neish. Acta Arctica, 12: 2-26. 1960. 

Agricultural Origins in Middle America and their Diffusion into North America. 
R. S. MacNeish. Katunob, 1(2). 1960. 

Archaeological Projects in Canada, 1959. R. S. MacNeish. Archaeology, n.s., 
13(3): 194-201. 1960. 

Bibliography of Canadian Anthropology for 1958. T. F. MclIlwraith. Nat. Mus. 
Canada, Bulletin 167: 114-131. 1960. 

On Certain Dental Characters of the Eskimo of the Canadian Arctic. L. Oschinsky 
and R. Smithurst. Anthropologica, n.s., 2(1): 105-112. 1960. 
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Two Recently Discovered Mandibles from the Dorset Culture Sites on Sugluk 
and Mansel Islands. L. Oschinsky. Anthropologica, n.s., 2(2): 212-227. 1960. 

The Historic Position of the Proto-Cree Textiles in the Eastern Fabric Complex. 
An Ethnological-Archaeological Correlation. Carol K. Rachlin. Nat. Mus. 
Canada, Bulletin 167: 80-89. 1960. 

Notes on Mistassini Phonemics and Morphology. Jean H. Rogers. Nat. Mus. 
Canada, Bulletin 167: 90-113. 1960. 

Archaeological Work at Ivugivik and Mansel Island, 1959. W. E. Taylor, Arctic 
Circular, 13(1): 1-4. 1960. 

The Middleport Horizon. J. V. Wright. Anthropologica, n.s., 2(1): 113-120. 1960. 
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